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"IX^E  find  our  attention  called  by  the  pamphlets  before  us  to 
^'  a  subject  of  no  ordinary  importance,  the  discussion  of 
the  doctrine  of  materialism :  an  open  avowal  of  which  has  been 
made  in  the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire,  in  lectures  de- 
livered under  public  authorit)*,  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery,  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

In  the  year  1814,  Mr.  Abernethy,  who  has  long  been  known 

SB  a  medical   gentleman  of  the  highest  eminence,  and  one  of 

I     the  professors  of  that  college,  delivered  two  lectures  on  the  Proba- 

.     bility  and  Rationality  of  Sir.  Hunter's  Theory  of  Life.     It  can 

Bcarcely  be  necessary  to  remind  our  readers,  in  limine.'lhat  the 

nature  of  the  living  principle  is  among  the  subjects  which  arc 

I    manifestly  beyond  the  reach  of  human  investigation.    I'he  effects 
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and  the  properties  of  life  are  indeed  obvious  to  our  senses,  thrdugli 
the  vi'hole  range  of  organized  creation  ;  but,  on  what  they  depend, 
and  how  they  are  produced,  never  has  been  discovered,  and,  pro- 
bably, never  will.  Mr.  Abemethy,  however,  following  the  steps  of 
the  celebrated  J.  Hunter,  elucidates  his  views  on  the  subject, 
which  have  the  high  merit  of  attempting  to  explain  but  little,  but 
which  seem  fairly  derived  firom  the  most  probable  conclusions  to 
which  our  reason  can  carry  us;  viz.  that  life,  in  general,  is  some 
principle  of  activity  added  by  the  will  of  Omnipotence  to  organized 
structure, — and  that,  in  man,  who  is  endowed  with  an  intelligent 
faculty  in  addition  to  this  vital  principle  possessed  by  other 
organized  beings,  to  life  and  structure  an  immaterial  soul  is  su- 
peradded. 

*  We  perceive/  he  says,  *  an  exact  correspondence  between  those 
opinions  which  result  from  physiological  researches,  and  those  which 
so  naturally  arise  from  the  suggestions  of  reason  that  some  have  con- 
sidered them  as  intuitive.  For  most  reflecting  persons  in  all  ages  have 
believed,  and  indeed  it  seems  natural  to  believe,  what  modem  physio- 
logy also  appears  to  teach,  that  in  the  human  body  there  exists  an  as- 
semblage of  organs,  formed  of  common  inert  matter,  such  as  we  see 
after  death,  a  principle  of  life  and  action,  and  a  sentient  and  rational 
faculty,  all  intimately  connected,  yet  each  apparently  distinct  from 
the  other. 

*  So  intimate,  indeed,  is  the  connection  as  to  impose  on  us  the  opi- 
nion of  their  identity.  The  body  springs  and  bounds  as  though  its  inert 
fabric  were  alive  ;  yet  we  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that  life  is 
distinct  from  organization.  The  mind  and  the  actions  of  life  affect  each 
other.  Failure  or  disturbance  of  the  actions  of  life  prevent  or  disturb 
our  feelings,  and  enfeeble,  perplex,  or  distract  our  intellectual  opera- 
tions. The  mind  equally  affects  the  actions  of  life,  and  thus  influences 
the  whole  body.  Terror  seems  to  palsy  all  its  parts,  whilst  contrary 
emotions  cause  the  limbs  to  struggle,  and  become  contracted  from 
energy.  Now  though  these  facts  may  countenance  the  idea  of  the 
identity  of  mind  and  life,  yet  we  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
they  are  perfectly  distinct.  Whilst,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand  I  feel 
interested  in  oppugning  those  physiological  opinions  which  tend  to  con- 
found life  with  organization ;  1  would,  on  the  other,  equally  oppose 
those  which  confound  perception  and  intelligence  with  mere  vitality.* — 
Enqidryy  p.  77^79- 

He  thus  concludes. 

^  Thus  my  mind  rests  at  peace  in  thinking  on  the  subject  of  life,  as 
it  has  been  taught  by  Mr.  Hunter;  and  I  am  visionary  enough  to  ima- 
gine, that  if  these  opinions  should  become  so  established  as  to  be  gene- 
rally admitted  by  philosophers,  that  if  they  once  saw  reason  to  believe 
that  life  was  something  of  an  invisible  and  active  nature  superadded  to 
organization;  they  would  then  see  equal  reason  to  believe  that  mind 
might  be  superadded  to  life,  as  life  is  to  structure.     They  would  then 

indeed 
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faulted  still  fnrUiCT  perceive  how  tnintJ  anil  matter  inigliC  reciprocally 
openlc  uii  t-ach  other  by  means  of  an  inienenmg  sunstancc.  Thu* 
Ciea  wotiU  phy»ioIoglcitl  rcKarctiea  enforce  ibe  belief  which  1  may  &ny 
^NQUurnl  Id  iDHii;  that  in  addition  to  his  bodily  frame,  he  possesses  a 
^Kniilive,  inlelligeni,  and  independent  mintl:  an  opinion  which  tends 
b  u  emiiicni  degree  lu  produce  virtuous,  honorable,  and  useful  ac- 

Two  years  after  tlie  appearance  of  these  lectures,  Mr.  Law- 
fence,  who  had  recently  been  elected  to  ihe  aitualioii  of  colleague 
to  Mr.  Abeniethy,  delivered  at  tlie  college  his  two  introductory 
kcturea  on  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Mr.  Law- 
rence IS,  wc  understand,  a  young  surgeon,  who  has  acquired  con- 
■iderablc  reputation  in  his  profession,  and  particularly  by  a  dili- 
pnt  study  of  comparative  anatomy,  through  die  medium  of 
fereign,  for  the  most  part  German,  writers  and  profcssoia.  He 
iad  been  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  had  lived  for  many  years 
Vnder  his  roof;  and  he  speaks,  in  the  warmest  terms,  of  the  inva- 
riable kindness  and  disinterested  friendship  with  which  that  gen- 
tleman directed  his  early  studies. 

AftiT  giving,  in  his  first  lecture,  an  excellent  sketch  of  tlie  ob- 
^ts  and  ihe  history  of  comparative  anatomy,  he  proceeds,  in 
tbe  second,  to  develope  his  ideas  concerning  the  principle  of  life. 
Here  he  assumes  a  very  ditferent  character.  Forgetting  the  cn- 
ODmiums  which  he  had  just  passed  on  bis  benefactor  and  instruc- 
tor, tbe  respect  which  he  owed  to  his  professional  situation  and 
cbanicter,  and,  we  hesitate  not  to  add,  tbe  direct  object  of  the  pro- 
fbuional  station  lie  was  then  tilling,  (a  station  expressly  founded 
JIdt  displaying  Mr.  Hunter's  noble  Museum,  purchased  by  Par- 
Euncnt  for  the  use  of  the  College,  and  of  illustrating  his  phy- 
pological  investigations,)  he  indulges  in  taunts  and  sarcasms,  not 
W  the  most  modest,  or  mild  description,  against  Mr.  Hunter's 
dieorjas  maintained  by  Mr.  Abeniethy  in  the  former  year,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  illustrated  and  supported  it.  In  explaining 
liis  own  opinions,  Mr.  I^awrence  involves  himself  in  much  per- 
plesity  and  confusion ;  but  still  he  inculcates,  in  terms  too  plain  to 
be  misunderstood,  the  portentous  doctrine  titut  the  ])riticiple  of 
life,  whether  sentient  or  intelligent,  b  in  all  organized  beings  die 
NBC ;  dut,  whether  we  look  to  man,  the  highest  of  the  animal 
cmiioD,  witb  all  fais  faculties  of  invention,  memory,  imagination, 
or  tn  an  oyster  or  a  cabbage,  the  vital  properliea  are  all  derived 
from  their  organic  structure,  and  that  the  diiFereiice  of  this  stnic- 
tiirt  constitutes  the  only  difference  in  their  faculties  and  powers. 
I|i^  mentions,  p-  144,  as  if  it  were  a  known  and  acknowledged 
tnilh,  ilmt  '  mediillf'ry  siilatance  is  capable  of  sensation  and  of 
A  '2  thought.' 
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tbooght.'    And  at  p.  155,  favours  us  with  the  following  notable 
passage. 

*  The  cerebral fuftctioHt J  which  are  much  more  numerous  and  diversi- 
fied in  the  higher  orders  of  the  mammalia,  than  in  any  of  the  preceding 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  receive  their  last  development  in  man; 
where  they  produce  all  the  phenomena  of  intellect,  all  those  wonder- 
ful processes  of  thought,  known  under  the  names  of  memory,  reflec- 
tion, association,  judgment,  reasoning,  imagination,  which  so  far  trans- 
cend any  analogous  appearance  in  animals,  that  we  almont  feel  a  re- 
pugnance to  refer  them  to  the  same  principle. — If  therefore  we  were 
to  follow  strictly  the  great  series  of  living  bodies  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent, we  should  see  the  vital  properties  gradually  encreased  in  number 
and  energy  from  the  last  of  plants,  the  mosses  or  the  algie,  to  the  first 
of  animals,  man!' 

Mr.  Lawrence,  it  will  be  instantly  recollected  by  every  reader, 
whatever  other  merit  may  belong  to  him,  has  not  that  of  being 
the  inventor  of  these  doctrines,  lliey  are  as  old  as  any  on  record, 
and  have  been  advanced  and  confuted,  and  revived  and  driven  into  ^ 
obscurity  again  and  again.  In  the  present  instance,  Mr.  Lawrence 
has  copied  them,  and  even  the  terms  in  which  he  has  expressed 
them,  from  the  school  of  modem  French  philosophy.  Indeed,  this 
is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  has  consented  to  become  a 
mere  copyist,  and  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  these  worn-out 
but  mischievous  opinions  :  he  is  understood  to  be  the  writer  of 
several  articles  on  life,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  it,  in  the 
interminable  Encyclopaedia  of  Dr.  Rees,  in  which  the  same  princi- 

Eles  are  maintained,  and  in  wtiich  Mr.  Rennell  has  discovered,  that 
e  has  translated  whole  sections  from  M.  Bichat,  without  the 
slightest  acknowledgment;  and  we  have  traced  him,  in  like  man- 
ner, still  more  frequently  transcribing  into  his  own  pages  materials 
of  the  same  description  from  the  free-thinking  physiologists  of 
Germany. 

la  IB17|  Mr.  Abemethy  delivered  another  <x>urse  of  '  Phy- 
siological Lectures,  exhibiting  a  general  view  of  Mr.  Hun- 
ter's physiology,  and  of  his  researches  into  comparative  ana- 
tomy,' in  which  he  affords  an  interesting  detail  of  the  course 
of  study  of  that  distinguished  naturalist,  of  the  additions  which 
be  made  to  our  stock  of  useful  knowledge  in  these  departments, 
and  of  the  valuable  ends  to  which  he  directed  his  pursuits.  At 
the  same  time,  be  took  occasion  to  defend  the  theory  which  he 
had  previously  explained,  from  the  miserable  ribaldry  with  which 
it  had  been  assailed,  and  to  guard  his  hearers  from  the  mischief 
of  the  sceptical  principles  promulgated  in  that  lecture-room  in  the 
preceding  year.  With  that  view,  he  made  some  very  just  obser- 
vations on  the  general  tone  and  method  of  proceeding  of  persons 

professing 
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profeMuig  theM  principles,  on  the  evil  consequences  arising  to 
■ociely  from  the  unguarded  aiiuptiun  of  them,  and  on  the  impiila- 
dons  M-hich  must  attach  to  the  medical  profession,  If  a  (inn  stand 
were  uot  made  against  the  conversion  of  the  lecture-room  of  stii- 
rimts  in  surgery  into  a  school  of  intidelity.     Exhibiting  loo  the 

Cnu3  feeling  of  a  well  principled  mind,  he  strove  to  elevate,  as 
imter  hud  ever  done,  the  thoughts  of  the  student  from  the  con- 
templation uf  nature,  to  nature's  God. 

'  It  hiu  been  saiil  (hat "  an  unilevout  asironumer  is  mad  ;"  yet  he  only 
coiucniplates  ihe  imtnensiiy  and  order  of  tlie  works  of  Nature,  and  the 
muses  of  the  varieties  of  tii;bi  and  seasons,  bo  serviceable  tu  the  living 
beingi  which  inhabit  this  planet,  ami,  as  lie  infers,  to  those  of  others. 
Bai  what  shxll  we  lay  of  the  anatomist  who  observes  the  structure  anil 
fiiDctioiis  of  those  beings,  who  examines  their  extreme  variety,  and  re- 

Klar gradation  and  connexion,  without  any  feeling  or  perception  that 
icitigeiice  has  operated  in  ordaining  the  laws  of  nature?  We  jud^u 
«f  olhars  by  ourselves,  and  obsuredly,  such  a  character  must,  by  ihe 
bulk  uf  mankind,  he  considered  wi  possessing  either  a  deficient  or  per- 
•tne  intellect. 

'  The  opinion  that  Intelligence  must  have  ordained  the  order  of  Na- 
^tv,  is  not  only  impressed  by  her  decrees  upon  ihu  bulk  of  mankind, 
kit  is  confirmed  by  ilie  observations  and  reflections  of  the  most  obser- 
vant ami  intellectual  individuals  of  the  human  race.  Those  whu  think 
^at  inielli;:ence  may  exist  distinct  from  organization,  are  disposed  to 
Wmit  that  the  inicllieence  with  which  they  are  endowed  may  have  a 
tcp«nt«  existence.  Those  who  think  that  perception  is  nut  Cbsenlial  to 
Sft,  but  i*  an  attribute  of  something  dilTerent,  are  also  disposed  lo  ad- 
tdt  the  aeparate  existence  of  perception  and  intelligence,  and  thus  do 
abcbc  two  opinions  produce  and  support  each  other,  iioih  opinions  are 
'vMturul  to  most  men,  and  confirmed  by  the  obscrvalions  and  cousidera- 
JMuuf  the  must  intellectual  of  the  human  race.' — Physioliigical  Lcelurci, 
JL  331,  332. 

Mr.  Ijiwrence  eufFicicntIv  understood  that  these  observations, 
iknugh  delivered  in  general  terms,  applied  directly  lu  himself;  but, 
Ciatead  of  taking  the  reproof  in  good  part,  expressed  as  it  was 
without  harshness  or  severity,  he  was  unfortunately  excited  by 
|j(  lo  a  high  ]>itch  of  angry  feeling,  and  to  a  determination  tu 
jriKiv  hi»  contempt  for  it  by  redoubling  the  offence.  Accord- 
ingly, in  his  lectures,  delivered  in  the  ensuing  year,  (1618)  under 
A«  pretence  of  defending  himself,  he  indulges  in  the  most  coarse 
.■tdvinileot  invective  against  his  former  patron.  He  talks, amoug 
lOlW  Ihiiigs,   of  being   attacked   with  the  odium  theoh»kum, 

hid)  he  describes  as  '  the  most  concentrated  essence  of  aui- 

;y,  and  rancour."  p-  Id,      However  this  be,  Mr.  Lawrence 

by  his  own  example,  that  the  mlhim  iititi-l/ieo/ogiaim  is 

n  far  wore  daik  and  deadly  character ;— and  if  we  ate  ever 
A  S  called 
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called  upon  to  say  where  we  should  expecl  to  find  '  the  most 
concentrated  essence  of  animosity  and  rancour/  we  shall  answer 
without  hesitation,  in  a  sceptic,  who  found  himself  thwarted 
and  exposed  by  one  who  felt  the  full  force  and  value  of  sound  re- 
ligious principles,  especially  if  such  a  person  had  once  been  his 
especial  friend  and  benefactor.  Mr,  Lawrence,  as  if  determined  to 
endure  no  longer  the  imputation  of  delivering  his  opinions  with 
some  degree  of  mysticism  and  obscurity,  now  aiErms,  in  language 
which  none  can  misunderstand,  that  all  the  phenomena  of  life  and 
of  mind  result  entirely  from  the  bodily  structure,  and  consequently 
that  death,  which  destroys  the  bodily  structure,  destroys  the 
whole  of  man !  Nor  is  he  content  merely  to  announce  these  opi- 
nions, and  to  leave  them  t5  their  natural  effect  on  the  reader's 
mind,  but  he  recurs  to  them  again  and  again  with  an  earnestness 
which  seems  to  result  more  from  passion  and  irritation,  than  from 
any  motive  intelligible  even  to  himself;  or,  if  he  have  such  a  mo- 
tive, it  must  arise  from  conceiving  that  the  maintenance  of  every 
thing  valuable  to  the  happiness  of  man  depends  on  his  success  in 
establishing  and  propagating  the  belief  of  such  opinions. 

Unsatisfied  with  converting  the  lecture-room  of  the  College 
into  a  school  of  materialism,  Mr.  Lawrence  travels  out  of  his 
course  whenever  it  suits  his  purpose,  and  indulges  his  hearers 
with  his  opinions  on  various  subjects  of  politics,  religion,  educa- 
tion, &c.  In  one  place,  he  introduces  a  long  diatribe  on  the 
controversies  which  have  taken  place  among  Christians,  and 
facetiously  compares  religious  discussions  with  the  quarrels  of  the 
fair  sex  ;  in  another,  he  rails  at  what  he  calls  the  vain  attempts 
of  persons  in  power  to  make  men  act  or  think  alike.  We  find  him, 
at  one  time,  venting  his  mawkish  lamentations  over  the  human 
propensities  to  war,  and  passing  high  encomiums  on  the  Quakers 
for  the  ratiouality  of  their  creed ;  and,  at  another,  bursting  forth 
with  all  the  fury  of  a  disappointed  sportsman,  against  *  the  oppres- 
sive cruelty  aiid  intolerable  abuses  of  that  iniquitous  and  execrable 
code,  the  game  laws.'  p.  40.  Nor  does  he  conceal  his  political 
prepossessions.  The  governments  of  the  old  world  he  is  pleased 
to  inform  us,  in  one  line,  are  *  worn  out  despotisms ;'  and  in  the 
next,  that  Europe  is  likely  to  be  converted,  by  *  the  conspiracies 
of  the  mighty,'  (those  worn  out  despots)  into  'one  great  state  pri- 
son.' p.  37-  But  it  is  in  America  that  all  which  is  great  and  good 
is  to  be  found  ;  there,  exclaims  this  enraptured  seer,  there  is  *  the 
animating  spectacle  of  a  country  sacred  to  civil  liberty,' — a  coun- 
try which  has  *  established  itself  out  of  the  prejudices  of  the  old 
world — where  religion  is  in  all  its  fervour  without  needing  an  alli- 
ance with  the  state  to  maintain  it — where  the  law  commands  by 
the  respect  which  it  inspires,  without  being  enforced  by  any  mili- 
tary 
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Uf  power-'  WliellitTtliisrulugium  ou  Ameiica  be  poured  Tot  lit 
u  the  design  of  trauefcrriiig  at  some  future  time  to  that  hinii  uf 
'  htwrl}'  mid  religious  fi-rvoiir'  his  own  acquireiucDtM,  and  opinions, 
ia  cue  thi-y  shoiUd  not  be  siifticienlly  appreciated  iii  tliis  coim- 
Irr,  we  venture  not  to  conjecture.  Certain  we  are,  that,  if  such 
on  etcDt  should  take  place,  he  would  meet  with  persons  there, 
wlioarytTFOur  in  religion  is  nearl>'  on  a  par  with  liis  own. 

W'lule  doctrines  ol  such  a  fearful  nature  were  maintained  by  a 
|iro(ex!ior  acting  under  public  authority,  and,  what  is  not  a  lilUe 
singular,  without  discountenance  by  the  Collegiate  body  by  which 
he  was  appointed,  it  ctjuld  not  be  supposed  that  they  would  be 
iiutfen.ll  lu  pass  without  out  an!  mad  vera  iou  whatever;  or  lliut  no 
stand  would  be  made  against  the  diffusion  of  principles  so  revolting 
to  tbe  fiHilings  of  mankind,  and  so  destructive  of  all  that  temb  to 
■dvance  their  happiness  and  to  ennoble  their  nature.  Our  readers 
will  bear  with  great  pleasure  that  many  of  tlie  most  eminent 
members  of  the  Lecturer's  profession  are  anxious  to  rescue  their 
ciMnmiinity  from  the  disgrace  which  would  deservedly  attach  to 
il,  if  the  laiut  of  such  jtrinciples  should  be  supposed  to  be  deep 
or  extensive.  Two  pamphlets  on  the  subject  have  also  ap[tciired 
from  oUier  quarters,  the  one  by  the  Kev.  Thomas  (teuncll,  Chris- 
liut  j\dvocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge ;    the  other,   cn- 

ed  Cwrsory  Observations  on  Mr.  Lawrence's  Lectures  by  one 
K'if  the  people  called  Christians  ;  to  which  we  must  now  turn 
mr  attcution. 

It  may  iiot  be  generally  known,  that  the  person  holding  the 

■  office  of  Christian  Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
B'V  required  by  the  founder  to  answer  any  cavils  or  objectiims 
rxliich  muy  be  brought  against  rational  or  revealed  religion, 
f  Mr.  Beiinell,  therefore,  was   peculiarly  tailed  upon  to  come  for- 

■■rd  on  ibe  occasion.     liis  pamphlet  was  published  before  Mr. 

I  JLawreDce's  second  work  had  issued  from  the  press,  and  when  il 

s  ouiy  knnw*n  from  the  evidence  of  hitt  two  introductory  lec- 

T9,  uid  from  general  rumour,  in  how  detcmiiued  and  perite- 

■iiig  u  niaiuiir  he  was  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  principles 

t  tbe  niediral  students.     Mr.  Ueunell  has  performed  his  task  with 

I  Miud  spirit  and  ability.     Ily  applying  the  touchslune  of  close  cx- 

■  MUnalion  to  the  notions  of  Mr.  Lawrence  and  some  others  who 
b  tfK*  with  him,  he  has  shewn,  to  the  satisfaction  we  apprehend  of 

■cfj  reader,  the  endless  perplexity  end  confusion  of  their  ideas, 
e  misemble  inconsistencies  with  which  their  writings  abound, 
J  the  gross  iuprobubility  or  positive  falsehood  of  many  of 
'r  asHitionH.  lie  has  entered  into  an  investigation  of  the 
viulity,  and  Nhewn,  by  clear  and  powerful  reaBoiiinp, 
(  uf  illustration,  how  much  more  consunuiit  it  is  with 
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the  best  conclusions  of  our  reason,  to  believe  that  life,  through 
the  whole  range  of  organized  beings,  consists  in  some  principle  of 
inherent  activity  superadded  to  the  material  structure,  while  in  man, 
who  lives  in  a  state  of  reflection  as  well  as  sensation,  an  immate- 
rial and  immortal  soul  is  added  to  the  living  principle  which  he 
possesses  in  conunon  with  other  animals.  Mr.  Renuell  concludes 
with  some  excellent  remaiiu  on  the  general  character  of  modem 
scepticism,  a  severe  and  solemn  reproof  of  those  who  are  guilty 
of  endeavouring  to  pervert  the  religious  tenets  of  the  young 
and  inexperienced ;  and  a  suitable  and  impressive  caution  to  those 
who  are  likely  to  be  exposed  to  such  seductions.  The  anonymous 
author  of  the  '  Cursory  Observations'  has  exclusively  directed  his 
attention  to  Mr.  Lavirrence's  second  work,  his  Lectures  on  Phy- 
siology, 8cc.  He  has  remonstrated  with  him  in  terms  of  well- 
deserved  severity  on  their  general  tone  and  character,  and  pointed 
out  with  great  success  the  errors  and  inconsistencies  into  which 
he  has  been  betrayed,  errors  which  are  truly  astonishing  in  a 
man  of  his  abilities,  but  still  are  naturally  to  be  expected  in  one 
who  undertakes  to  maintain  a  cause  so  radically  unsound. 

Tliere  remain  to  be  mentioned  two  other  works  which  stand  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  The  one,  '  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Rennell  concerning  his  remarks  on  scepticism,'  by  a  Gradu- 
ate of  Medicine.  The  other  '  Sketches  on  (of)  the  Philosophy 
of  Life,'  by  a  fit  auxiliary  to  Mr.  Lawrence  in  the  cause  of  scepti- 
cism and  materialism.  Sir  T.  C  Morgan.  The  Graduate  professes 
himself  friendly  to  the  cause  which  Mr.  Rennell  supports,  but 
objects  to  several  parts  of  his  reasoning.  We-  confess  that, 
amidst  the  obscurity  which  pervades  this  pamphlet,  we  can  nei- 
ther discover  the  author's  meaning  in  many  parts,  nor  his  object 
in  writing  at  all.  He  professes  to  detect  errors  in  Mr.  Rennell's 
work,  and  to  point  them  out  as  a  friend,  lest  others  should  point 
them  out  in  a  hostile  manner.  We  can  easily  understand  that, 
when  a  friend  busies  himself  solely  in  tracing  out  errors  in  a 
work,  he  puts  arms  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  disposed  to 
run  it  down ;  but  we  cannot  quite  so  well  comprehend  how  the 
fact  of  errors  being  noticed  m  a  friendly  manner  can  tend  to 
prevent  their  being  made  the  subject  of  hostile  animadversion. 
The  Knight  is  a  prodigious  quoter  of  Greek  and  other  outlandish 
tongues,  of  which  he  understands  nothing,  and  trusts  to  his  rea- 
der's understanding  as  little.  He  appears  to  be  a  true  dis- 
ciple of  the  French  physiologico-sceptical  school ;  and  has  a 
number  of  favourite  terms,  taken  from  it,  such  as,  functions, 
tissues,  reaction,  &c.  on  which  he  rings  perpetual  changes,  to 
the  utter  confusion  of  all  sense.  The  following  b  a  specimen 
(casually  taken)  of  his  jargon ; — language  it  is  not. 

•  Essentially 
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*  Eeteniially  linked  with  liie  power  of  loco-motion,  relative  lensibt- 
lity  n  dJdribuliKl  to  ibe  diftereni  aaimtild  in  uti  exHct  propuriiou  to  the 
Wtiili  of  their  urganixation,  b«ing  rcsidi^nl  in  a  tissue,  whose  dcvelup- 
ncot  is  regulated  in  the  various  spt^cics,  by  the  sphere  of  aclivjiy  ue- 
ersHiry  to  their  prc^rvatiun.' — p.  ^76". 

.  According  to  litis  great  pliilosopher, '  there  Ja  in  all  individuaU 
,1  preponderance  of  aoine  vUcus  (in  the  brain)  which  gives  it  a 
lead  ia  the  organization.'  p.  365.  In  another  place  he  informs 
OS,  that  '  the  distinction  between  material  and  spiritual  beings 
it  made  a  watcb-wurd  for  fanaticism  and  persecution :'  and  that 
.'the  proposition  of  a  Deity  without  paits  or  dinienaious  ap- 
■proacfaes  to  absolute  atheism.'  ib.  But  itia  needless  to  multiply 
^votatioua  from  a  work,  of  which  the  mischievous  tendency  is 
vhully  blunted  by  the  unutterable  dullness  and  puzzle-he adetlness 
'•f  (be  writer. 

We  now  return  to  Mr.  Lawrence. 

*  lo  accepiing,'  says  the  nuthor  of  the  "  Cursory  Observations,"  the 
«Ace  of  a  ]'rofeisor  at  the  Itoyul  Co11c;;e  u(  Surgeons,  you  were 
tot  indeed  bound  lu  acceilu  to  ihe  creed  ut'  the  LLsmblished  Church, 
•aoT  . compelled  to  express  your  admiration  of  the  civil  iu^tiiiutiuns 
^f  the  Kiigli&ii  nation.  You  wure  Mill  at  liberty  to  enjoy  your  upi- 
.fioas  in  private,  nay,  to  imbli^ib  them  to  the  ivorld  in  any  ieparaie 
j|b4  independent  form.  But,  1  nppeal  to  your  sense  of  decorum  and 
jpwpriety,  whether  it  be  fair  or  expedient  to  irnnsform  the  profcs- 
"hwS  chair  into  the  seal  of  the  sconier  and  the  scepiicf  Suppose,  Sir, 
'%■(  I  bad  tent  my  son  to  attend  upon  your  Lectures,  that  your  fume 

•ad  reputation  as  Anniomical  and  Surgical  Professor  had  determined 
Mia  to  giTC  you  the  preference  above  all  your  brethren;  &liouM  not  I 
•4>  ihocked,  on  his  return,  to  liiid  that  his  religious  principles  were 
t4ptruyc(1,  and  his  norul  principles  corrupted  ;  that  he  had  ceased  to 
(Wmire  the  cunsiituiion  of  his  country;  and  that  he  had  gained  his  pro- 
^fMnnal  knuivledge  at  the  expense  of  all  dignilied  and  devated  mornl 
i 

luld  be  a  poor  satisfaction  fur  me  to  learn,  that  you  Iiad  no 

irious  desijjn;  that  all  you  wished  was,  to  divest  him  of  pre- 

IJonceived  prejudices,  and  to  free  him  from  national  partialities.    I  had 

mt  him  to  perfect  himself  in  anatomical  and  surgical  act^uirements, 

ot  to  be  made  the  disciple  of  Hume  or  Volney,  of  Voltaire  orGihbon. 

.ldM<l.  Bir,  jxiu  have  completely  travelled  out  of  your  record,  by  en' 

» <fcwwiripg  to  influence  the  moral  and  poliiical  sentiments  of  yrtur 

[  fBpib.     Instead  of  contemplating  physiology,  in  its  reference  to  lur- 

•  aeryand  medicine,  you  have  exhibited  it  as  the  road  to  maleriaiisia 

'   -n  mdaphyiiics,  lo  faction  in  politics,  and  lo  infidelity  in  religion. 

[litsiieare  grave  and  serious  charges;  and  if  I  canttut  substantiate  them, 

jshuU  he  content  to  rank  iis  a  bigot  and  calumniulor.     Itut  if,  in  the 

Mlowiiig  Lctteni,  it  shall  be  proved  ihat  these  are  the  natural  cnnje- 

|be^u!>  or  yotir  speculiitiuns,  then,  as  a  man  of  honour,  you  will  fuel 

yourself 
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yourself  driven  to  the  following  dilemma :  either  you  will,  for  the  fu- 
ture, refrain  from  expressing  such  opinions  in  your  character  as  Royal 
Professor^  or,  you  will  renounce  a  situation  so  totally  incompatible 
with  the  display  of  these  sentiments  in  politics  and  religion/ — p.  8. 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  the  language  of  this  remon- 
strance. Mr.  Lawrence,  at  the  close  of  his  lectures,  (p.  573)  says, 
^  I  have  now  performed  the  task  assigned  to  me  by  the  Board 
of  Curators.'  We  beg  leave  to  ask  wluit  was  the  task  assigned 
to  him  by  that  Board?  Was  it  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  for 
the  improvement  of  the  students  in  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  surgery  P  or  to  seek  to  pervert  their  moral  and  religious 
principles,  to  teach  them  to  doubt  the  records  of  Revelation, 
and  to  indispose  them  to  the  institutions  of  their  country  i 
He  talks  (p.  515)  of  the  liberality  of  the  legi8latiu*e  in  voting 
a  large  sum  of  public  money  for  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Htmter's 
valuable  collection ;  and  of  the  pecuniary  exertions  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  making  arrangements  connected  witli  the 
gift,  and  instituting  professorships.  We  ask  again,  with  what 
view  was  the  liberality  of  the  legislature  and  of  the  College 
exerted?  Can  any  one  doubt  that  its  sole  object  was  to  im- 
prove the  means  of  education  for  students  and  practitioners  in 
surgery  and  medicine  ? — ^not  to  form  a  nursery  for  scepticism  in 
religion,  or  republicanism  in  politics. 

But,  if  Mr.  Lawrence  is  deserving  of  severe  reproof  for  per- 
verting his  professional  lectures  to  the  purpose  of  spreading  his 
peculiar  opinions  on  subjects  altogether  foreign  to  that  before  him, 
the  impropriety  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  consideration  of  the 
sort  of  audiences  to  whom  his  lectures  are  immediately  addressed. 
They  consist  of  young  men,  many  of  whom  arc  obliged  to 
enter  on  the  peculiar  studies  of  their  profession  with  little  or  no 
general  education ;  and  are,  consequently,  not  likely  to  have  any 
principles  of  morality  or  religion  steadily  fixed  on  their  minds ; 
whence  they  must  be  unable  to  decide  deliberately  and  calmly 
on  tliose  which  are  presented  to  tlieir  choice.  Under  these 
circumstances,  a  man  like  Mr.  Lawrence,  eminent  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  therefore  possessing  full  command  over  their  attention, 
must  be  able,  so  far  as  his  influence  as  a  Lecturer  extends,  to 
mould  them  to  whatever  opinions  he  pleases ;  more  especially 
when  he  assumes  an  air  of  peculiar  freedom  of  thought,  pretends 
to  soar  above  all  vulgar  prejudices,  and  to  teach  in  religion  and 
politics  a  sounder  creed  than  is  received  by  the  mass  of  mankind. 
But,  if  those  whom  Mr.  Lawrence  addressed  were  so  liable  to 
be  sedu^ced,  what  excuse  can  be  formed  for  the  seducer  ? 

'  If  there  be  a  thought,  which  in  the  hour  of  impending  dissolution 
must  agonize  and  distract  even  the  moot  hardened  infidel,  it  is  the  re- 
membrance 
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nembrknceof  linving  bi;cn  the  instrument  of  perplexing  the  iinder- 
1,  (leslroyinf;  ibe  hopes,  and  corrupting  ihe  morals  of  the  yoiing 
n  cotnmitttil  to  his  churge.  At  iliai  very  age,  when  every  motive 
wbicb  religion  can  supply,  is  so  imperiously  called  for,  to  check  ibc 
rising  pasaions,  nnd  tii  subdue  ihcm  into  n  st»te  of  mtiunal  and  perma- 
meni  restTaint.  it  is  aT>  otTcnce  no  less  against  tiucial,  than  individual 
htppiness,  to  inculcate  those  principles,  v^hich  set  all  conscience  and 
noiality  at  defiance.  The  man  who  will  coldly  and  laborionsly  teach 
ibe  hysons  of  inlidelity,  will  not  scruple  to  excuse,  if  not  to  inculcate 
the  practice  of  immornliiy ;  and  he  who  will  confound  the  distinctions 
between  truth  and  falsehood  in  speculation,  will  annibiiaie  the  boun- 
duiei  between  virtue  and  vice  in  practice.  Nor  will  the  mischief  stop 
kere,nor  confine  itself  to  those,  who  have  been  the  more  inimediaie 
rictUtts  of  bis  delusion.  Infidelity,  Ithe  every  other  pestilence,  is  pro- 
pagtteil  by  contagion.  In  whatever  provincial  town  these  young  men 
Biy  settle,  they  will  End  but  too  many  of  their  own  rank  and  age,  who 
■ill  become  ready  converts  to  a  principle,  which,  while  it  flatters  their 
BDJenianding,  currtipts  anil  indulges  their  heart, 

*  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  what  worthy  end,  or  even  what  plausible 
excuse,  a  teacher  can  propose  to  himself,  for  the  prnpngation  of  opi- 
«nns  which  unsettle  and  distract  the  mind,  destroy  every  good  and 
mora]  feeling,  and  deprive  their  victims  of  all  comfort  in  the  day  of 
■ffiiciion,  ofull  hope  on  the  bed  of  death.  Will  either  the  principles, 
or  the  praclicea  o(  the  Gospel,  render  the  student  less  ardent  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  or  less  active  in  the  duties  of  his  prot*essionr 
Hilj  it  exclude  any  one  light  of  philosophy,  any  one  ray  of  science 
from  his  mind?  Will  it  make  him  less  tender  in  his  manners,  less  kind 
in  his  actions,  especially  to  the  poor  and  the  friendless?  Will  it  not 
Rtlier  give  him  a  power  over  the  mind  as  well  as  over  the  body  of  bis 
raiient ;  so  that  while  he  relieves  the  sufferings  of  the  outward  frame, 
be  may  speak  in  the  languapc  of  peace  and  of  comfort  to  the  soul  I 

*  What  are  the  motives  of  those,  who  would  take  advantage,  both  of 
I  tbe  ignorance  and  of  the  passions  of  those  whom  they  address,  and  teach 

D  throogfa  the  medium  of  the  most  paltry  sophistry,  to  trample 
a  all  religious  and  moral  restraint,  I  leave  for  themselves  to  deter- 
!.  Il  b  not  to  the  motives  of  the  teachers,  but  to  the  conseijucnces 
«  doctrines,  that  I  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  public' — lU- 
n  Scrjitidim,  p.  51—53. 

r  Uiese  gcnenti  remarks  ou  the  mode  and  coDseijuences  of 

Ur.  LaUTence's  proceedings,  we  must  descend  to  a  diHliiict  cun- 

■dention  of  some  of  liis  opiniotin.     And  here,  wc  cannot  but 

I  obacne  tbe  notable  inconsistency  which  he  betrays,  in  loudly 

iiDg  against  all  attempts  to  bring  men  to  uniformity  of 

on  important  points  of  faith  and  practice,  at  the  very 

I    «)i«n  he  himself  is  straining   every   nerve  to  compel 

a  to  adopt  imjilicitly  those  which  he  prom  nitrates.     He  bur- 

Vlnw]u«a   the  practtct:  of  inculcating  those  principles  which  are 

I  belli  iwcful  to  society ;  and  hailti  with  anticipation:!  of  delight 
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the  day,  which  will  soon  arrive,  '  when  the  attempts  at  enforcing 
uniformity  of  opinion  will  be  deemed  as  irrational  and  as  little 
desirable,  as  to  endeavour  at  producing  sameness  of  face  and 
nature.'  He  does  not  explain  to  what  extent  he  objects 
to  the  plan  of  endeavouring  to  make  men  act  and  think  alike ; 
and  thus  we  are  left  to  conjecture  whether  he  would  have 
human  beings  brought  up  without  any  notions  of  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  he  would 
not  think  of  teaching  them  to  believe  in  the  existence  or  the 
providence  of  a  God,  or  to  consider  themselves  accountable  for 
their  present  conduct,  in  a  future  state ;  for  this  would  be  *  to 
interfere  with  the  sacred  right  of  private  judgment :'  but  we 
should  still  be  glad  to  learn  whether  he  would  consent  to 
have  them  taught  to  act  and  think  alike  on  the  subject  of 
murder  and  robbery  being  atrocious  crimes;  of  honesty,  gra^ 
titude,  benevolence  being  social  duties ;  of  the  institution  of 
marriage  being  conducive  to  the  sood  of  society  and  to  individual 
happiness.  Our  private  opinion  is,  that  he  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  make  men  act  and  think  alike,  and  would  check  at  no 
means  to  effect  this  purpose,  if  they  would  only  consent  to  adopt 
those  opinions  which  he  embraces.  If  he  could  see  a  chance 
of  makuig  all  mankind  sceptics  in  religion,  and  republicans 
in  politics,  we  should  find  him,  we  suspect,  amongst  the  most 
active  to  recommend  those  *  attempts  at  uniformity'  which  he 
now  reprobates  with  such  flaming  indignation. 

Amongst  the  subjects  to  which  Mr.  Lawrence  directs  the 
attention  of  his  pupils  in  lectures  founded  expressly  for  their 
improvement  in  the  science  and  practice  of  surgery,  is  (strange 
as  It  may  appear)  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  and  of  the 
early  history  of  the  world  !  He  seems  very  properly  to  conclude 
that  his  work  would  be  imperfect,  if  he  were  not  to  level  a  blow 
at  the  records  of  Revelation,  at  the  same  time  that  he  proves  from 
physiological  principles  that  men  have  no  souls ;  accordingly  he 
devotes  several  pages  to  an  *  attempt'  to  shake  the  confidence  of 
his  hearers  in  the  truths  of  them.  *  The  entire  or  even  partial 
inspiration  of  these  writings  (he  says)  has  been  and  is  doubted 
by  many  persons,  including  learned  divines,  and  distinguished 
oriental  and  biblical  scholars  ;'  (p.  248.)  and  he  kindly  proceeds  to 
inform  us,  that  *  the  account  of  the  creation  and  subsequent  events 
has  the  allegorical  figurative  character  common  to  eastern  com- 
positions.' To  what '  distinguished  biblical  scholars'  he  alludes, 
he  does  not  condescend  to  explain,  and  we  are  unable  to  con- 
jecture. In  vain  have  we  taxed  our  memory;  two  only  (notwith- 
stand  the  mati^  of  which  he  boasts)  occur  to  us,  of  sufficient 
eminence  to  deserve  to  be  quoted  as  authorities:   these  are  Sir 

William 
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tVtltiam  Drummoiii)  and  Mr.  John  Belbmy,  persons  known  to 
alt  the  world  for  their  bouncless  f>roficiency  in  oriental  literature, 
ami  their  matchless  judgment  in  applying  it;  and  who,  though 
chey  ctTlainly  differ  iu  tlieir  view§  ol'  the  sense  of  Scripture  from  a 
large  body  of  divines,  still,  as  far  us  their  opinions  of  their  own 
talent*  and  altainments  gn,  arc  highly  deserving  of  the  entire 
coHtideuce  of  Mr.  Lawrence. 

]u  coiuiiiering  the  evidence  of  S(?npturc  as  to  the  derivation 
of  the  human  race  from  one  common  slock,  Mr.  Lawrence  slum- 
htcs  on  B  discovery  (as  he  would  have  us  believe)  of  peculiar  ori- 
ginahty!*  viz.  tliat  '  the  Mosaic  account  dues  not  make  it  quite 
dear  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  world  descended  from  Adam 
aad  Eve  :' — p.  24t>.  In  this  he  outdoes  Mr.  Bellamy  himself; 
for,  if  it  be  '  clear'  that  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon  at  noonday, 
wc conceive  it  to  be  equally  so  that,  when  it  is  said  Eve  was  '  the 
inotfacr  of  uU  living,'  it  is  said  that  all  mankind  are  descended  from 
her.  '  But,'  cries  Mr.  Lawrence,  '  we  read  in  the  first  chapter 
that  "  God  created  man  male  and  female,"  and  this  seems  to  hate 
been  previously  to  the  formation  of  live.'  It  seems  to  lie  no  such 
tfaisg ;  the  account  of  the  formation  of  Eve  is  manifestly  a  detailed 
account  of  what  had  been  before  briefly  told.  Adam  and  Eve 
were  created  on  the  same  day,  but  a  mure  particular  statement  of 
die  manner  in  which  Eve  was  formed  is  given  in  a  later  period  of 
ttKoarralive.  lliis  sagacious  commentator  on  Scripture  '  discovers' 
wollier  proof  of  his  assertion.  '  We  find,'  he  says,  '  that  Cain, 
•Act  slaying  his  brother,  was  married,  although  no  daughters  of 
Eve  are  mentioned  before  this  time.'  None  mentioned!  but  what 
Moof  docs  this  afford  that  none  existed?  It  must  have  happened 
m  ike  nature  of  things,  it  is  certain  from  the  narrative  itself,  that 
Ailun  and  Eve  had  many  other  sons  aud  daughters,  although 
those  only  are  specifically  noticed  whose  names  were  important 
to  the  hiilory. 
But  Mr.  X^WTence's  most  fomudable  objections  arc  to  the 
iplnral  account  of  the  various  animals  being  brought  to 
im  (o  receive  their  names,  and  to  their  being  collected  in 
ark  at  the  time  of  the  deluge.  '  I  have  only  to  add,'  he 
^^a,  '  that  the  representations  of  ail  the  animals  being  brought 
^krfore  Adam  in  the  first  instance,  and,  subsequently,  of  their 
•bow  all  collected  in  the  ark,  if  we  are  to  understand  them  us 
'•ppked  to  the  living  inhabitants  of  tlie  whole  work!,  is  zoologi' 
l/f  iinpaisib/e.'     He  goes  on  lo  st:ite  that  we  have  abundant 

n  Bloaiif*  ■  Oi«r!f»  nf  Renwn.-  and  Pcvrrriui'j '  PrsMdnr.iUe,-  iii.  4.  ind 
si  to  Blicty,  thoDgh  urged  with  far  )trui>grr  ugunwuta  lliui  aiij  of  Mr. 

proofa 
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proofs  of  animals  being  so  completely  adapted  by  their  structure, 
fmictions  and  habits  to  the  local  peculiarities  of  temperature, 
^oil  and  food,  that  they  cannot  subsist  where  these  are  no  longer 
found.  How,  then,  he  shrewdly  asks,  could  all  the  living  beings 
have  been  assembled  in  one  climate,  while  some  are  adapted  to 
hot  climates,  others  to  cold  ?  how  could  the  polar  bear  have  tra* 
versed  the  torrid  zone,  See?  To  all  these  questions  (and  a  thoaMmd 
might  be  put,  hivolving  equal '  zoological  impossibilities*)  die  an* 
iBwer  is  very  short  and  very  simple.  The  narrative  implies  diat 
these  transactions  took  place  under  the  control  of  an  extraordinary 
Providence ;  which  was,  no  doubt,  extended  to  the  subduing  of 
the  natural  habits  of  the  animals,  and  to  the  sustentation  of  their 
lives,  in  circumstances  not  adapted  to  their  natures,  as  far  as  was 
necessary  for  the  end  proposed.  This  is  the  clear  sense  of  Scrip* 
ture,  and  in  this  sense  it  has  ever  been  understood  by  all  who 
have  not  been  desirous  of  casting  ridicule  upon  it.  As  to  ani- 
mals adapted  to  cold  climates,  polar  bears,  8cc.  how  does  he  know 
that  there  existed,  at  that  time,  any  animals  adapted  to  cold  cli- 
mates ?  or  any  such  animal  as  the  '  polar^  bear?  It  is  sufficient  for 
the  reasonable  view  of  the  subject  that  some  of  every  species 
should  then  have  existed;  the  distinction  into  varieties  being  for 
the  most  part  the  result,  subsequently  to  their  dispersion,  of  their 
adaptation  to  particular  soils,  climates  and  modes  of  life. 

We  must  now  enter  a  little  more  particularly  into  Mr.  Law- 
rence's notions  of  life  and  organization.  Before  we  proceed, 
however,  we  entreat  the  reader  to  call  to  mind,  what  it  is  that  the 
materialist,  who  is  generally  in  the  habit  of  smiling  at  the  credulity 
of  the  world  at  large,  modestly  requires  him  to  believe  ?  It  is,  that 
there  is  no  other  difference  between  a  man  and  an  oyster,  than 
that  the  one  possesses  bodily  organs  more  fully  developed  than 
the  other ;  that  all  the  eminent  powers  which  we  know  to  exist 
in  man,  the  powers  of  reason,  reflexion,  imagination,  memory, 
the  powers  which  distinguished  a  Milton,  a  Newton,  and  a 
Locke,  are  merely  the  functions  of  a  few  ounces  of  organized 
matter  called  the  brain ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  this  is  dissolved, 
the  being  which  possessed  those  powers,  perishes  altogether! 
Even  in  tfiis  view  of  the  subject,  there  is  nothing  new — nothing 
but  the  stale  repetition  of  older  sceptics,  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  disproved  a  thousand  times.  Dr.  Darwin,  indeed,  car- 
ried the  hypothesis  still  farther — for  it  was  a  favourite  part  of  his 
creed  that  man,  when  he  first  sprang  by  chance  into  being,  was  an 
oysteVf  and  nothing  more ;  and  that  by  time  alone,  (a  lapse  of 
some  chiliads  or  myriads  of  ages,  for  he  has  not  given  his  chrono- 
logy very  particularly,)  and  the  perfectibility  of^his  ostraceous  na- 
ture, he  became  first  an  amphibious,  and  then  a  terrestrial  animal ! 

But 
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Bill  leaving  i\m — we  know  that  the  bclkf  of  a  spiritunl  intelligent 
iKwl  in  mull  has  been  §o  universal,  as  to  lie  defined  the  natural 
•osdosion  of  his  reason  ;  that  there  i»  implanted  in  him  ii  strong 
Anre  of  irnmorluUty,  a  consciousness  that  some  part  of  himself 
ihU  mil  perish  together  with  the  bodv.  Is  it  possible  that  all 
"leae  fcrltngs  and  anticipations,  in  which  so  large  a  portion  of 
nnkind  have  agreed,  and  which  liave  been  more  strong  and  vivid 
I  proportion  as  the  human  faculties  have  been  improved  by 
flultivation,  arc  mere  delusion^  and,  that  man,  in  reality,  pustiesses 
Sothing  which  a(» survive  the  grave?  Is  it  on  slender  proofs,  that 
we  tbould  imbibe  opinions  so  opposed  tu  our  natural  feelings  ! 
•o  coolfsr;  to  the  general  conviclii)ii  of  mankind ! 

'igain,  we  would  entreat  the  reader  to  consider  tlic  unavoid- 
[  consequence  of  this  doctrine  on  the  happiness  and  rnu> 
dort  of  mankind.  According  to  the  materialist,  when  the  body 
11  dissolved,  all  llrot  is  conscious  in  the  human  being,  all  that 
vapible  of  feeling  and  enjoyment,  sinks  into  nothing.  Wherr 
fcm  tre  those  powerful  considerations,  which  animate  liiin  to 
tirtue,  which  console  him  tinder  affliction  f  All  the  pleasing  anti- 
cipations of  recompense  beyond  the  grave  are  at  once  dashed  to 
tfii!  ground, — all  those  high  and  holy  hopes  which  have  produced 
"'w  noblest  instances  of  heroic  virtui2, — which  supply  the  sweetest 
■nd  must  availing  antidote  to  the  sorrows  of  the  world, — and  which 
'mvc  so  often  illuminated  with  a  ray  from  heaven  the  couch  of 
itm  who  feels  that  every  worlilly  slay  is  fust  dropping  from  be- 
iwtli  him  '.—If  again,  there  be  no  responsible  hartufter  for  the 
ipnduct  here,  what  rule  is  tliere  for  tlie  guidance  of  human  ac- 
iDos?  What  is  there  to  stir  to  the  performance  of  those  duties 
rom  which  no  personal  advantage  is  to  be  obtained?  What,  to 
Rstrain  from  those  crimes  by  which  the  individual  sees,  or  fancies 
fcc  sees,  that  he  will  be  a  gainer  in  this  world  ?  '  Take  away," 
I  Mr.  Lawrence,  '  trom  the  minds  of  men  the  operations  of 
me  five  senses,  and  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  what  will  be 
left  behind.''  'What,'  answers  the  author  of  Cursory  Observations, 
'  bat  the  jail  and  the  gallons,  neither  of  which  will  long  restrain 
"from  crimes  and  atrocities.' 

Mr.  L-awrence,  vih  readily  acknowledge, is  sometimes  a  perspi- 
nmis  writer,  and  a  solid  rcasoner  on  the  topics  which  fall  within 
ifatf  nnge  of  bis  professional  studies.  If  then  it  shall  appear,  that 
ki»  arguments  on  this  peculiar  subject  are  involved  in  inextricuble 
ConfMton,  we  mnst  injustice  attribute  it  to  his  utter  incompetence 
jta  such  discussions,  and  to  the  radical  unsoundness  of  the  cause 

riich  he  maintains. 
In  his   IntriKluciory  Tjccture  (p.  1 18,)  Mr.  I^wrence  exhorts 
*'i  aodience  to  be  particnlarly  on  their  guard  against  loose  and 
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indefinite  expressions  ;  they  are  (he  says)  the  bane  of  all  science, 
and  have  been  remarkably  injurious  in  the  different  departments 
of  our  own/  After  this  exordium,  we  were  scarcely  prepared  for 
the  following  passage,  which  occurs  in  the  next  page,  and  which 
is  intended,  in  chanty,  we  presume,  to  guard  his  medical  pupils 
against  his  own  expressions.  He  could  not  have  produced,  from 
any  quarter,  a  more  striking  or  more  curious  specimen  of  that 
very  description  of  writing  which  he  justly  calls  '  the  bane  of  all 
science,'  and  against  which  he  deems  it  so  necessary  to  caution  his 
hearers. 

^  Organization  means  the  peculiar  composition  which  distinguishes 
living  bodies  ;  in  this  point  of  view  they  are  contrasted  with  inorganic, 
laert  or  dead  bodies.  Vital  properties,  such  as  sensibility  and  irrita- 
bility, are  the  means  by  which  organization  is  capable  of  executing  its 
purposes  ;  the  vital  properties  of  living  bodies  correspond  to  the  physi- 
cal properties  of  inorganic  bodies;  such  as  cohesion,  elasticity,  &c. 
Functions  are  the  purposes  which  any  organ  or  system  of  organs  executes 
in  the  animal  frame ;  there  is,  of  course,  nothing  corresponding  to 
them  in  inorganic  matter.  Life  is  the  assemblage  of  all  the  functions,  and 
the  general  result  of  their  exercise.  Thus  organization,  vital  properties^ 
functions,  and  life,  are  expressions  related  to  each  other,  in  which  or- 
ganization is  the  instrument,  vital  properties  the  acting  power,  function 
the  mode  of  action,  and  life  the  result.' — Intr.  Led.  p.  120. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  looseness  of  expression  in  the  first  sen- 
tence, where  he  contrasts  organized  bodies  with  inorganic,  inert 
or  dead  bodies,  as  if  all  bodies,  whether  organized  or  unorganized, 
were  not  inert,  and  as  if  organized  bodies  were  never  dead ;  nor 
of  a  similar  looseness  in  that  which  follows,  where  he  affirms  that 
the  vital  properties  of  living  bodies  correspond  to  the  physical 
properties  of  inorganic  bodies ;  as  if  living  bodies  did  not  possess 
the  same  physical  properties  of  cohesion,  &c.  as  inorganic  bodies. 
We  hasten  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  accurate  and  phi- 
losophical notions  exhibited  in  the  latter  part ;  and  this  we  can- 
not do  better  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Rennell. 

'  So  then*  (in  the  preceding  passage  of  Mr.  Lawrence,)  '  we  have  an 
instrument,  an  acting  power,  a  mode  of  action,  and  a  result.  All  this 
is  very  intelligible.  Organization  then  is  the  instrument  which  pro- 
duces life  as  its  result.  Dut  in  the  first  sentence  Mr.  Lawrence  in- 
forms us,  that  organization  *'  is  the  peculiar  composition  which  distin- 
guishes living  bodies,  as  contrasted  with  inorganic  or  dead  bodies." 
Here  then  it  appears,  that  life  so  far  from  being  the  **  result,"  is  in  fact 
*^  a  component  part"  of  the  said  instrument,  and  that  so  far  from  life 
being  the  consequence  or  result  of  organization,  that  no  organization 
can  exist  without  it.  So  according  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  **  life  is  the  result 
of  the  peculiar  composition  which  distinguishes  living  bodies,"  or  in 
other  words,  we  first  take  for  granted  the  existence  of  life,  and  then  we 
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prove  tt  to  result  from  its  own  p\islenec.  This  is  a  surt  of  logic  wLich 
m)iMt:SUPely  be  iillowcil.  "  Life,"  again  iayi  Mr.  L^wrunce,  "  h  the 
mttwiUngc  of  all  the  functions,  and  general  result  of  their  exercise." 
Juft  t(ow  he  muile  thu  result  co-existing  with  the  instrument  of  its  pro- 
ducljiin,  and  noiv  he  makes  it  the  same  with  the  mode  of  action,  or  in 
oclitr  words,  (villi  the  mode  of  prnducing  it. 

'  Let  us  take  Mr.  Lawrence  upon  his  own  grcuni! — a  scalpel  is  the  in- 
siraiDenl,  a  hand  the  acting  power,  cutting  the  mode  of  action,  and  a 
wMnil  the  result.  What  would  Mr.  Lawrence  say  to  the  man  who 
■botdd Ksaert,  that  the  wpund  was  co-existent  with  the  scalpel,  or  again 
ibat  the  act  of  cutting  was  a  wound  ) 

*  After  all  this,  in  the  very  next  page  Mr.  Lawrence  informs  us,  that 
lit  litol  pTVperlics  or  forctt  anaaalc  living  mailer,  to  long  oa  it  continue* 
ofitr.  Or  in  other  ivords,  that  they  animate  (or  give  life]  to  matter 
tibich  Iiiu  life,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  have  life. 

'  fiist  then  we  were  told  that  organization  was  the  instrument,  and  life 
the  mult ;  we  were  then  told,  the  organization  and  life  were  co-exia- 
teni;  and  now  we  are  told, 

'"The  result  of  all  these  enquiries  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
Id  be,  that  no  connection  has  been  established  in  anyone  case  between 
ibe  ai;ginic  texture  anil  its  vital  power."  p.  143.' — p.  66,  67. 

Amidst  all  this  confusion  and  inaccuracy,  to  wliicli  no  parallel 
will  be  fbnnti,  except  in  the  writings  of  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan,  an«! 
»ome  of  his  brother  materialists,  lei  us  inquire  what  direct  proof 
Mr.  Lnwrcnct's  work  affurds,  that  the  material  bruin  ia  the  source 
of  thought  and  of  all  other  faculties.  He  deals  mainly  in  hardy 
useremtions,  which  seem  intended  to  3U])ply  the  want  of  regular 
reuoning;  and  scatters  his  opinions,  without  pointing  out  the 
gniunds  on  which  they  rest;  we  find  him,  however,  insisting  on 
tlw  clow  connexion  between  llie  mind  and  body  as  evincing  In  his 
jodgmenl  tliat  there  is  no  immaterial  principle  m  man. 

■  Where  (he  says)  shall  we  find  proofs  ofthe  mind's  inrftynirfencr  on  the 
Indily  UTUtiUTc,  of  that  mind,  which,  like  the  corporeal  Irame,  is  infan- 
i[lc  in  the  child,  manly  in  ibn  adult,  sick  and  debilitated  in  disease. 
phrenxied  or  mdancholy  in  thi!  madman,  enfeebled  in  the  decline  of 
iifr,  doting  in  decrepitude,  and  anitihiliilcd  ly  dtath?" — Phyi.  licct.  p. 
7.  A^n,  *  Where  is  the  mind  of  the  fetus,  where  that  of  the  child 
jW  bom  1  Do  we  nut  see  it  buili  up  before  our  eyes  by  the  actions 
ollbe  five  external  senses,  and  uf  the  grailually  developed  internal  fa- 
culdar* 

TIk  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  most  of  this  is  gratuitous. 
Mr.  Ijiwrence  assumes  that  the  mind  is  biii/l  vp  by  die  external 
KQMs,  by  which,  we  suppose,  he  means  that  no  mind  exists  at 
fint,  and  tliat  all  wliicli  we  cull  mind  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
dff  exlcnial  senses.  Now  whether  it  be  harder  to  believe  this, 
M  ibu  an  inimstcrlal  mind  is  an  original  part  of  the  luiirian 
being,  wid — not  tliut  it  i»  built  up  by,  but — that  it  derives  its  ideas 
VOL,  XXU.    NO.  XLIII.  a  tlirough 
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through  die  external  senses^  let  the  reader  judge. — But  what 
proof  is  afforded  of  the  non-existence  of  an  immaterial  soul  dis* 
tinct  from  the  material  body,  from  the  fact  of  the  mental  and  cor- 
poreal faculties  beginning  to  act  together,  of  their  growing  together 
to  maturity^  of  their  being  (often)  strengthened  and  enfeebled  to- 
gether, and  (generally)  decaying  together  in  the  decline  of  life  ? 

That  the  closest  union  subsists  between  the  soul  and  body,  and 
that  the  soul,  during  this  union,  carries  on  its  functions  and  ope- 
rations through  the  instrumentality  of  the  bodily  structure,  is  a 
fact  too  clear  to  be  doubted ;  however,  ignorant  we  are,  and  must 
ever  be,  of  the  precise  nature  of  this  union,  and  of  the  mode  by 
which  the  one  acts  by  the  assistance  of  the  other.  This  once 
allowed,  it  follows,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  the  soul  and 
body  should  mutually  affect  each  other  in  the  strongest  and 
most  immediate  manner ;  that  when  the  bodily  organs  are  de- 
ranged, the  functions  of  the  mind,  the  exercise  of  which  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  those  organs,  should,  in  a  correspondent  degree, 
be  impeded  and  obstructed.  Now  if  we  were  only  acquainted 
with  instances  in  which  body  acts  upon  mind,  there  would  still, 
as  far  as  this  view  of  the  subject  is  concerned,  be  no  reason 
for  concluding  that  the  mental  faculties  are  derived  from  the 
bodily  organs,  but  only  that  their  exercise  depends  on  those 
organs.  But  how  stands  the  fact  ?  It  is  matter  of  every  day's 
experience  that  intense  reflection,  excessive  grief  or  joy,  the  ex- 
citement of  vehement  anger  and  other  passions,  affect  the  bodily 
frame  in  various  manners  and  degrees,  promote  or  impede  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  assist  or  obstruct  the  digestive  organs, 
provoke  tlie  action  of  particular  glands,  produce  relaxation  or  ten- 
sion in  the  nerves,  and  materially  change  the  general  state  of  the 
health.  A  sudden  affection  of  the  mind  often  produces  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  all  the  active  powers  of  the  body,  and  has 
even  been  known  to  deprive  it  altogether  of  life. 

'  A  letter  is  brought  to  a  man,'  (as  Mr.  Rennell  well  illustrates  the  «c> 
tion  of  thought  upon  the  bodily  organs,) '  containing  some  afflicting  inteU 
ligence.  He  casts  bis  eyes  upon  its  contents,  and  drops  down  without 
sense  or  motion.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  sudden  affection  ?  It  may 
be  said  that  the  vessels  have  collapsed,  that  the  brain  is  consequently 
disordered,  and  that  loss  of  sense  is  the  natural  consequence.  But  let 
us  take  one  step  backward,  and  enquire,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
order itself,  the  effects  of  which  are  thus  visible.  It  is  produced  by  a 
sheet  of  white  paper  distinguished  by  a  few  black  marks.  But  no  one 
would  be  absurd  enough  to  suppose,  that  it  was  the  effect  of  the  paper 
alone,  or  of  the  characters  inscribed  upon  it,  unless  those  charncterB 
conveyed  some  meaning  to  the  understanding.  It  is  thought  then 
which  so  suddenly  agitates  and  disturbs  the  brain,  and  makes  its  ves- 
sels to  collapse.     From  this  circumstance  alone  we  discover  the 
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uauiug  Influenre  of  thought  upon  the  external  of g»n  ;  of  that  thought 
-*-'-\  we  can  Jicither  hear,  nor  see,  nor  touch,  which  yel  produceB  a^g 
ion  of  ibe  brain  fully  equal  to  a  blow,  a  pressure,  or  any  otherj 
pible  injury.     Now  this  very  action  of  thought  upon  the  hrain,^ 
%rly  ibew5  that  the  brain  docs  not  produce  it ;  while  the  mutual  in-  I 
e  wfaich  tiiey  possess  over  each  other,  as  clearly  ^^^fw•%  (hat  ihef^^l 
fastninE  connection  between  ihem.     But  il  is  carefully  to  be  ffr- 1 
nberco,  that  ninnecfibn  is  not  identity.' — pp.  <)4,  $5. 
But,  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  faculties  of  the  mind  grow  up  tO'  I 
irity  with  the  bodily  organs,  begin  when  they  begin  to  exist*  [ 
decay  when  they  decay.     'Ilii;  tirsl  part  of  this  assertion  will  j 
readily  granted,  although  we  do  not  perceive  in  what  manner  J 
iflrengtheiis  the  Lecturer's  cause.     We  believe  he  is  not  likely  W  '1 
to  contend  with  any  persons  who  maintain  the  p re-existence  >] 
lis,  although,  with  a  view  to  such,  he  speaks  (p.  IO7.)  of*  J 
fetus  having  been  discerned  in  a  very  minute  state,  and  •! 
with  a  disgraceful  levity  well  worthy  of  himself  and  of  the  I 
ij^es  which  he  maintains, '  whether  the  immaterial  mind  cad'  I 
re  been  coimcctcdwilhit  in  that  state,  at  what  precise  time  the 'I 
nintual  guest  arrived  in  his  corporeal  dwelling,  and  whether  the  | 
ntle  being  bad  then  a  soul  to  be  saved  ?'  Putting  aside  such  hope*'  \ 
'  lEH  nonsense  us  this  ;   it  is  quite  as  easy  to  conceive  that,  in  the 
'  ^HTO  slate  of  the  human  being,  an  immaterial  snul  should  begin 
>ihiuut  in  union  with  the  organic  structure,  and  that. the  powers 
,  1m1  &coIties  ofboth  should  be  contemporaneously  developed,  as 
loccHiccive  that  the  organic  structure  alone,  without  any  imma- 
lenal  soul,  should  begin  to  exist,  and  gradually  grow  to  perfection. 
We  see  not  that  this  part  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  observation  has  any 
fling  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  his  peculiar  doctrine.    But, 
'  k  ptoceeds,  *  the  Acuities  of  the  mind  decay  together  with  the 
(■l^ic  structure,  they  are  together  enfeebled  in  old  age,  and 
Ptrith  together  in  death.'     How  does  he,  or  any  one,  know  this? 
nit«ices  are  familiar  to  all  of  us,  in  whicli  the  exercise  of  some 
(or  all  the)  mental  functions  is  occasionally,  even  in  this  life,  sus- 
|Bdtfd,  but  not  destroyed.     'T\ius  in  a  swoon  and  in  sleep,  and 
note  especially  in  catalepsy,  a  total  suspension  of  some  or  all  the 
tikes  place  for  a  time,  yet  the  exercise  of  them  is  after- 
active  as  before.     Thus  loo  in  atony  or  paralysis  of  some 
jartettlv  organ,  as  of  vision  or  hearing,  the  use  of  such  faculty  of 
I  nnad  is  suspended, — kt  the  organ  be  restored  to  its  natural 
le  of  health,  and  the  exercise  of  it  returns.     But  arc  we  to 
that  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  body  decay  always  to^e- 
Gencrally  speaking,  no  doubt,  a  decaying  body  brings  with 
te  or  less,  a  decaying  mind,  as  is  naturally  to  be  expected 
T  tb«  circumstances  of  the  mind  being  most  closely  united 
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with  the  body,  and  employmg  its  orf^ns  for  the  development  of 
its  faculties.  Exceptioii»,  however,  to  this  law  occur  continually 
of  so  marked  a  character,  as  wholly  to  defeat  the  inference  which 
the  materialist  would  deduce  from  it.  In  many  cases  the  mind  de- 
cays before  the  body ;  the  latter  is  strong  and.  vigorous,  while 
the  former  loses  more  or  less  the  exercise  of  its  faculties.  In 
many  other  cases,  the  powers  of  the  mind  remain  clear  and  vigo- 
rous, in  tlie  most  decayed  and  failing  state  of  the  body,  and  on  the 
very  verge  of  its  dissolution. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  who,  like  all  other  persons  of  the  same  school,  is 
fond  of  drawing  comparisons  between  brute  animals  and  man,  says, 
(p.  110.)  *  If  tlie  intellectual  phenomena  of  man  require  an  im- 
material principle  superadded  to  the  brain,  we  must  equally  con- 
cede it  to  those  more  rational  animals  which  exhibit  manifesta- 
tions differing  only  in  a  degree  from  some  of  the  human.  If  we 
grant  it  to  these,  we  cannot  refuse  it  to  the  next  in  order,  and  bo 
on  to  the  oyster,  the  polypus,  8cc.  Is  any  one  prepared  to  admit 
the  existence  of  immaterial  principles  in  all  these  cases  t  if  not, 
he  must  equally  reject  it  in  man.'  The  insidious  design  with 
which  these  observations  are  made,  is  easily  discerned,  but  that 
they  are  availing  to  establish  the  point  pro|K)8ed,  will  not  be  so 
readily  allowed.  What,  if  it  be  granted  that  the  principle  of  life 
in  brute  animals,  the  principle  of  inlieriut  activity  and  volition, 
and,  in  some,  of  a  certain  share  of  sagacity,  is  an  immaterial 
adjunct  to  the  organic  structure  ?  This  has  been  granted  by  many 
able  and  philosophical  inquirers  into  the  subject,  and  it  is  perhaps 
the  best  conclusion  we  can  come  to,  on  a  matter  which  is  placed 
so  far  beyond  the  range  of  our  knowledge.  But  is  this  to  allow 
to  brute  animals  any  thing  like  the  understanding  soul  of  man  ? 
Surely  not.  Immateriality  does  not  necessarily  imply  immortaiity. 
They  are  not  convertible  terms ;  nor  does  it  follow  tliat,  because 
the  Almighty  has  conferred  the  gift  of  immortality  on  the  soul  of 
man,  he  has  therefore  necessarily  conceded  it  to  the  soul  of 
brutes.  The  distinction  between  the  condition  of  the  brute  and 
that  of  man,  as  to  faculties  and  capacities  of  acquirement,  is  marked 
by  lines  too  broad  and  deep  to  be  overlooked,  llie  brute,  above 
all,  is  not  a  responsible  bemg,  subject  to  moral  discipline,  or  sus- 
ceptible of  moral  amelioration.  ^  The  greatest  part  of  the  animal 
creation,'  says  Mr.  Rennell,  p.  1 IC,  'is  capable  of  no  sort  of  im- 
provement whatever ;  and  with  the  very  few,  in  whom  education 
and  discipline  have  any  effect,  the  improvement  is  merely  mecha- 
nical. A  dog  may  hunt  this  year  better  than  he  did  last,  but 
it  is  not  therefore  in  any  degree  the  better  adapted  for  a  spiritual 
and  a  future  world.  If  the  habits  of  an  animal  are  changed  for  the 
better,  it  is  in  reference  only  to  sensible  objects  and  to  its  presont 
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itpbera  of  action.'  On  tlie  other  hand,  man  lives  the  life  of  uiider- 
llsniling :  his  soul  ia  a  reasoning  soul,  which  not  only  receives 
u  through  the  senses,  but  alters  them  at  will,  abstracts  Iheui 
a  the  sensible  objects  with  which  they  were  connected,  forms 
Aem  into  new  combinations  of  an  endless  variety,  and  thus  opens 
«  fi«ld  of  immeasurable  extent  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers. 
Ifan  too  has  a  feeling,  of  which  he  caimot  by  any  reasoning  di- 
Tcst  himself,  of  the  moral  responsibility  which  he  incurs  fur  the 
f  aality  of  his  actions ;  he  feeht  that,  by  care  and  sclf-cuntroul,  he 
.|My  £scipltDe  himself  to  gradually  encreasing  habits  uf  moral 
pMttnew:  he  foels  too  that  he  is  susceptible  uf  continual  im- 
provement, aa  well  in  knowledge  as  in  virtue,  and  tliat  scarcely 
iny  point  can  be  assigned  in  the  scale  of  attainment  beyond  which 
knuy  not  aspire  to  advance.  Mr.  Addison  linely  touches  upon 
,  Ail  argument  of  the  capacity  of  conluiual  improvement  in  man, 
kxh  to  prove  his  marked  superiority  to  the  brute  creation,  and  to 
V  the  strong  probability  that  the  soul  gifted  with  tliese  high 
ten  does  not  perish  with  the  body,  but  is  destined  to  exist  in 
a  more  perfect  state. 

*  Kuw,'  says  he,  '  can  it  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  the  soul, 
vbiclt  h  capable  of  such  immense  perfections,  and  of  receiving  new  iin- 
wurcments  to  all  eternity,  shall  fall  away  into  nolhing  almost  us  soon  hs 
lis  created  i  are  such  abilities  made  for  no  purpose  ;  a  brute  arrives  at 
tpoiat  of  perfection  that  be  can  never  pass :  in  a  few  years  he  lias  all  the 
Wdowments  he  is  capable  of;  and,  were  lie  In  live  ten  thousand  more, 
"VniM  be  tlie  same  thing  as  he  is  at  present. — But  a  man  cnii  never  lake 
^  hb  foil  measure  of  knowledge,  has  not  lime  to  subdue  his  passions, 
I  soul  in  virtue,  and  come  up  to  llie  perfection  of  his  nature. 
More  he  is  hurried  off  the  stage.  Would  an  infinitely  wise  Iteing  make 
h  glorious  crt^atures  for  so  mean  a  purpose?  Can  l-lc  delight  in  the 
mducttun  of  such  abortive  intelligences,  such  shortlived  reasonable  bo- 
Ji^f  would  lie  give  us  lalenis  that  are  not  to  be  exerted,  capacities  that 
■K  tiever  to  be  gralilied  I  How  can  we  finil  thai  wisdom  which  shines 
bioDgh  all  His  works,  in  the  formation  of  man,  without  looking  on  ibis 
DrMnonlyanursery  for  the  next,  and  believing  that  ibe  several  gene- 
Mions  of  rational  creatures  which  rise  up  and  disappear  in  such  i|uick 
MODS,  are  only  to  receive  their  (irst  rudiments  of  existence  here, 
■1  Bfiertrards  to  be  Iransplanled  into  a  more  friendly  climate,  where 
b(7  may  ^read  and  Hourish  to  all  eternity  ?'* 
B«t  Mr.  Lawrence  cornea  upon  us  with  a  pair  of  scales,  speaks 
of  the  number  of  ounces'  weight  of  the  human  brain,  and  of '  the 
prodigious  <levelopnient  of  tlie  cerebral  hemispheres,  to  which  no 
^nimal,  jchalcoer  ratio  its  whole  enrejihahn  bear  to  its  boHy,  has 
mj  parallel;'  p.  \S.)5.  and,  in  conclusion,  tells  us,  that  '  it  is 
MriM^ljF  auspc-cted  that  a  Newton  or  a  Sliakspeare  excels  other 
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mortals  only  by  a  more  ample  development  of  the  anterior  ce 
bral  lobes,  by  having  an  extra  inch  of  brain  in  the  right  plai 
p.  1 10.  Suspected!  by  whom?  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim  ?  by  hi 
self? — Mr.  Lawrence  must  pardon  us;  but  in  truth  we  can: 
avoid  *  strongly  suspecting/  in  our  turn,  that  he  is  impelled 
these  speculations  by  having  some  extra  inch  of  brain  in  the  wn 
place,  or  some  exterior,  or,  peradventure,  posterior  lobe  twis 
into  some  strange  convolution. — In  another  place  he  says  tl 
'  unless  we  allow  thought  to  be  an  act  of  the  brain  and  not  of 
immaterial  substance  residing  within  it,  this  large  and  curu 
structure  which  receives  one  fifth  of  the  blood  sent  from  the  hei 
has  the  easiest  lot  in  the  whole  animal  economy ;  it  is  better  i 
clothed  and  lodged  than  any  other  part,  yet  has  less  to  do.'  p.  1( 
Is  it  possible  he  can  suppose  that  in  all  this  there  is  a  particle 
serious  argument  in  favour  of  his  position  ?  It  is  fiilly  alloM 
that  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  thought  and  intelligence,  the  centre 
which  the  nervous  system  terminates,  and  the  instrument 
which  the  soul  performs  its  functions  during  its  union  with  t 
body.  When  it  is  considered  how  very  high  and  important  thi 
functions  are,  it  surely  cannot  be  maintained,  that  the  human  bn 
has  any  inferior  office  allotted  to  it,  or  one  which  is  ill  suited 
its  ample  bulk,  its  curious  structure,  and  the  supplies  which  it  i 
rives  from  the  animal  system. 

Many  physiologists,  it  seems,  have  endeavoured  to  shew  tl 
the  bram  in  man  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  bo^ 
than  in  any  of  the  brute  creation;  p.  190.  and  *  the  mental  pow< 
of  brutes,  (Mr.  Lawrence  tells  us)  as  far  as  we  can  see,  are  pi 
portional  to  their  organization.'  Neither  of  these  facts  is  tn 
nor,  if  both  were  true,  would  they  prove  any  thing  to  his  purpo 
The  following  are  some  of  the  proportions  between  the  wei^ 
of  the  brain  and  of  the  whole  body,  in  man  and  different  anima 
given  by  himself,  (p.  191.)  from  Haller  and  Cuvier,  physiologi 
of  high  authority.  In  a  child  6  years  old,  the  brain  is  -^  p 
of  the  whole  body,  its  actual  weight  being  estimated  by  Haller, 
be  2lbs.  28|  drams.  In  an  adult,  the  brain  is  -^  of  the  body, 
the  orang-outang,  the  same  proportion  as  the  human ;  in  the  sa{ 
jou,  or  American  monkey  with  prehensile  tail,  ^  and  ^ ;  in  1 
great  baboon,  1^;  the  mole,  ^;  the  fox,  ^Jj;  the  fieldmou 
^ ;  the  beaver,  yj^ ;  the  elephant,  y^^ ;  the  ox,  Ty^j ;  the  hor 
^i^l  the  ass,  ^;  the  goose,  ^J^y;  the  cock,  ^ :  the  duck,  ^ 
the  sparrow,  ^^ ;  the  canary  bird,  -^ ;  the  tortoise,  j^js-  T 
most  transient  glance  at  these  proportions  shews  that  nothi 
whatever  can  be  made  out  irom  them.  Some  of  the  anima 
whose  sagacity  and  powers  of  instinct  are  well  known  to  be  oi 
very  superior  kind,  as  the  elephant,  the  horse,  the  beaver,  ra 
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g  the  lowest  in  the  scale ;  while  olhcrs  of  ao  inferior  clasA  io 
of  sagacity,  as  the  raiiary  bird,  the  mouse,  &c.  rise  very 
high :  mail,  uccordiiig  to  tJiis  measure,  is  about  equal  in  reasoning 
powers  to  the  orang-outang  and  the  mole,  but  far  inferior  to  the 
cock,  the  fieldmouse,  the  Americiin  monke)>  with  prehensile  tail, 
ttid  many  others;  to  crown  the  whole,  the  child  of  6  )ears  old 
llks  higher  intellectual  powers  than  the  adult  man. 

OlUer  speculations  of  phy biologists  on  these  matters  follow  ; 
but  Mr.  Lawrence  rests  particularly  on  an  hypothesis  of  Soem- 
meritig,  according  to  which,  on  estimating  (he  proportion  which 
the  mass  of  the  brain  bears  to  the  bulk  of  the  nerves  arising  out  of 
is  thought  to  exceed  all  other  animals.  Independently  of 
Height  and  size,  he  informs  us,  M.  Soemmering  '  observed  fifteen 
fisible  material  anatomical  differences  between  the  brain  of  the 
tailless  ape  and  that  of  man.'  He  proceeds  to  the  at- 
templB  of  others  to  prove  that,  in  man,  tlie  proportion  between 
&K  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum  is  greater  than  in  brute  animals, 
led  dilates  on  the  number  and  depth  of  the  convolutions  in  the 
Imiiun  brain,  the  great  quantity  of  its  medullary  substance  in  pro- 
portioD  to  the  cortical,  6cc.  (p.  197.)  All  these  are  very  curious 
nd  valuable  subjects  of  inquiry  for  the  physiologist,  whose  busi- 
Bras  it  is  to  trace  out  the  resemblances,  relations,  and  uses  of 
ttie  different  animal  organs.  It  is  only  when  such  speculations 
tfe  turned  to  the  purpose  of  proving,  what  ibey  neither  do  nor  can 
prove  in  the  slightest  degree,  that '  medullary  matter  thinks,'  and 
that  man  only  differs  from  a  brute  in  the  structure  of  his  material 
bnin,  Uial  they  degenerate  into  mischievous  absurdities. 
AmoDg  other  means  of  establishing  his  principles,  Mr.  Law- 
nce  haa  recourse  to  pathology.  '  They,'  he  says, '  who  consider 
e  mental  operations  as  tlie  acts  of  an  immaterial  being,  and  thus 
£«cotinect  llie  sound  state  of  the  mind  from  organization,  act  very 
Couiutently  in  disjoining  insanity  also  from  the  corporeal  struc- 
Mrt,  and  iu  representing  it  as  a  disease,  not  of  the  brain,  but  of 
flte  miniL  1'hus  we  come  to  disease  of  an  immaterial  being,  for 
Vliich,  suitably  enough,  moral  treatment  has  been  recommended.' 
—p.  111. 

We  fully  agree  with  "him  that,  mitahli/  enough,  in  many  cases 
of  nental  derangement,  moral  treatment  has  been  recommended; 
•ml,  what  is  more,  we  believe  that  it  is  often  the  only  treal- 
BkM  Mbicb  is  found  efficacious.  We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that 
Ac  causes  and  the  phenomena  of  these  diseases,  as  well  as  the 
iriDMltes  devised  for  them,  tend  very  decidedly  to  shew  at  ouce 
tkc  distinction  between  mind  and  matter,  and  their  immediate 
^|N3idance  on  each  other  during  their  present  nnion.  Many 
causes  of  derangement  are  entirely  mental.  That  the  first  effect 
B  1  of 
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pf  the  disorder  may  be  to  affect  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and 
to  produce  some  morbid  action  of  it,  is  naturally  to  be  expected 
from  the  intimate  union  which  subsists  between  them.  In  these 
cases,  medical  regimen  may  be  highly  useful  in  restoring  the  brain 
to  its  natural  state  and  tone,  and  preventing  its  diseased  action 
from  reacting  on  the  disorder  of  the  mind :  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  moral  regimen  is  wanting  to  attack  the  primary  cause 
of  the  evil ;  and  we  appeal  to  every  person  conversant  in  these 
disorders,  whether  after  all  that  can  be  done  by  medicine,  this 
treatment  of  the  mind  is  not  often  found  the  only  remedy  that 
is  effectual.  Here  then  we  have  distinctly  marked  diseases  ori- 
ginating in  the  mind,  and  through  that  acting  upon  matter.  On 
the  otlier  hand,  there  are  frequent  and  well  known  cases  of  in- 
sanity arising  primarily  from  the  state  of  the  brain,  firom  the  re- 
pletion of  its  vessels,  and  consequent  inflammation,  or  some 
violent  blow  or  pressure  on  a  particular  part.  Here  the  primary 
seat  of  the  disorder  is  in  the  organ ;  and  medical  treatment  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  it  to  its  proper  healthy  tone  is  the  ob- 
vious method  of  removing  the  complaint  Mr.  Lawrence  tells 
us  (p.  1 13)  that  he  has  dissected  the  heads  of  many  insane  persons 
and  has  hardly  seen  a  single  brain,  which  did  not  exhibit  obvious 
marks  of  disease.  *  Sometimes,  indeed,'  he  adds,  with  what 
consistency  let  the  reader  judge,  *  the  mental  phenomena  are 
disturbed,  without  any  visible  deviation  from  the  healthy  structure 
of  tlie  brain.'  Allowing,  however,  the  case  to  be  as  he  first 
states,  that,  generallyy  in  cases  of  derangement,  '  the  brain  exhi- 
bits obvious  marks  of  disease,'  what  is  the  conclusion  ?  Tliat  the 
primary  cause  of  the  disorder  is  always  in  the  brain  ?  Assuredly, 
not ;  but  that,  in  those  cases  where  the  disciase  is  purely  men- 
tal, it  acts  upon  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and  brings  it  to  a  mor- 
bid state.  Thus  the  morbid  state  of  the  organ  is  tlie  consequence^ 
not  the  causey  of  the  disease.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  the 
brain  is  perceptibly  diseased  in  all  cases  of  insanity.  Of  thirty- 
seven  dissections  made  at  Bethlehem  Hospital,  the  structure  of 
the  brain  was  in  eleven  cases  firmer  than  usual ;  in  six  it  was 
softer;  and  in  the  remaining  twenty  its  consistence  was  natural.* 
Such  then  are  the  arguments — we  believe  we  have  adverted  to 
all  that  deserve  the  slightest  consideration — by  which  Mr.  Law- 
rence professes  to  prove  that  it  is  the  medullary  matter  of  the 
brain  of  man  which  thinks,  reasons,  understands ;  that  there  is  no 
conscious  being  residing  within ;  tliat  all  the  phenomena  of  mind 
result  from  the  organization  of  matter,  and  that  when  this  orga- 
nized matter  is  dissolved  by  death,  every  thing  that  constitutes  the 
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liumnQ  being  becomes  utterly  extinct.  Now  we  should  not  be 
mKilliiig  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  ruader,  and  to  ask,  whether  from  Mr.  Lawrence's  own 
Aewiiig,  from  the  facts  which  he  produces  and  from  the  mode 
of  hifl  reasoning  upon  them,  there  does  not  result  that  degree 
of  probability,  which  amounts  almost  tu  demonstration,  against 
lus  revoltiug  doctrines,  and  in  favour  of  those  which  he 
opposes. 

But  there  are  some  very  important  medical  facts,  (indepen- 
dently of  the  many  powerful  arguments  of  another  description,) 
which  Mr.  Lawrence  of  course  passes  over  in  silence,  which 
mainly  tend  to  prove  that  tiie  bram  is  only  the  instrument,  and 
not  the  cause  of  the  thinking  nud  reasoning  powers.  We  allude 
pnocipally  to  the  cases,  in  which  it  has  been  foutid  that  every 
part  of  the  structure  of  the  brain  has  been  deeply  injured  if 
Dot  destroyed,  without  impeding  or  destroying  any  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind,  or  any  part  of  the  process  of  thought.  Instances 
of  this  kind  are  well  known  to  every  medical  man  conversant  in 
ffdi  matters,  and  a  great  variety  of  theni  are  on  record.  Dr. 
fiaOer  aieations  a  case  in  which  half  a  pound  of  pus  was  found 
■  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  yet  the  faculties  were  unimpaired 
l3l  death.  Sir  J.  Pringle  found  an  abscess  in  the  right  hemi- 
ipbere  of  the  brain  as  large  as  an  egg,  in  a  patieut  who  had 
mcr  been  delirious,  nor  altogether  insensible.  A  woman,  under 
Aieinerbroerch's  immediate  inspection,  whose  skull  was  fractured 
hj  (he  5iil  of  a  large  stone,  lost  a  quantity  of  bi'aln  equal  in  size 
to  a  man's  £st,  yet  she  lived  thirty-six  days  after  the  accident, 
mbont  alienation  of  mind,  though  paralytic  on  the  side  opposite 
IIk  fracture.  Peyronie  tells  us  of  a  boy  six  years  old,  who  re- 
ceived a  pistol  shot  in  the  head ;  a  suppuration  followed,  during 
which  ho  lost  a  great  quantity  of  the  brain  at  every  dressing  :  at 
tike  eitd  of  eighteen  days  he  die<l,  having  retained  his  facultiL-a  to 
(Ik  hut.  ^\'hen  the  head  was  opened,  the  portion  of  brain  rc- 
auiroig  in  llie  skull  did  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  small  egg.  Nor 
m  it  only  after  the  destruction  of  the  superior  or  lateral  parts  of 
^  brain  that  ihe  powers  of  thought  have  been  known  to  exist; 
dwy  have  survived  the  injury,  and  even  the  destruction  of  the 
onebellum,  and  of  the  basis  of  the  brain.  Haller  mentions 
Mvnal  instances  u(  scirrhus  affecting  the  cerebellum,  and  pro- 
•doring  Heath  without  previously  injuring  the  faculties.  Mor- 
flcni  gives  a  particular  account  of  a  ^tal  scirrhus  of  the  cere- 
iWtum,  slow  In  its  progress,  not  affecting  the  patient's  sense  till 
'Ike  last,  and  llien  only  at  intervals.  Dr.  llrunner  records  a 
CMC  of  B  blacksmith,  sixty-four  years  of  age,  a  hard  drinker 
■ud  au  iinliistrious  workman,  who  expired  in  a  lit  of  apoplexy, 
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having  pasted  the  morning  in  apparent  good  health.  On  disaec* 
tion,  the  whole  brain,  even  the  base  of  it,  was  found  to  be  in  a 
most  diseased  state,  yet  his  faculties  had  never  been  impaired, 
and  he  had  been  remarkably  acute  in  his  judgment.  Bonnet,  in 
a  patient  who  died  after  an  illness  of  twelve  years,  without  suffer- 
ing any  alienation  of  mind,  found  the  whole  substance  of  the  brain 
watery,  and  so  soft  that  it  would  hardly  bear  the  knife.  The 
pineal  gland  has  been  so  often  found  suppurated,  or  petrified, 
or  full  of  sabulous  particles,  without  any  previous  affection  of 
the  faculties,  that  it  seems  by  general  consent  to  be  given  up  as 
unnecessary  to  thinking.* 

The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  numerous  facts  of  this 
description  which  might  be  adduced,  are  highly  important.  In 
the  first  place,  they  render  nugatory  the  lucubrations  of  such 
ingenious  gentlemen  as  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  ;  since,  if  it  were 
true  that  particular  portions  of  the  brain  are  the  organs  of  par- 
ticular faculties,  then,  whenever  that  particular  portion  is  diseased 
or  destroyed,  the  faculty  connected  with  it  must  be  deranged,  or 
cease ;  whereas  the  contrary  is  notoriously  the  case.  We  never 
heard  of  a  person  losing  the  passion  of  auger,  by  an  injury  on  one 
particular  part  of  his  brain,  or  being  deprived  of  the  talent  of  in- 
vention by  an  abscess  formed  in  another ;  still  we  believe  there  are 
to  be  found,  even  now,  in  some  of  our  shops,  models  of  the  human 
skull  mapped  out,  with  all  the  regularity  of  a  terrestrial  globe,  into 
districts  of  love,  destructiveness,  anger,  inventiveness,  &c.  This, 
however,  is  only  by  the  way :  the  facts  just  adduced  press  most 
strongly  on  our  conviction  the  momentous  truth,  that  it  is  not 
the  matter  of  the  brain  which  thinks  and  reasons.  Let  it  be 
granted  that  there  is  an  immaterial  soul  in  which  the  power 
of  thought  resides — &  soul  which  can^  and  at  some  future  time 
willf  exercise  its  faculties  without  the  aid  of  the  material  struc- 
ture now  united  to  it;  and  the  instances  of  the  full  exercise  of 
the  mental  faculties  under  severe  injuries  of  the  brain  carry 
nothing  with  them  that  cannot  be  accounted  for.  On  the  oth^r 
hand,  let  it  be  supposed  that  it  is  the  matter  of  the  brain  which 
thinks  and  reasons,  and  it  will  seem  to  follow  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence that  all  disease  of  the  brain  should  at  once  impede  and 
derange  the  power  of  thought,  and  that  the  loss  of  a  portion  of 
the  brain  should  be  an  actual  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  power  of 
thought.  As  far  as  we  understand  those  who  maintain  this  theory, 
we  conceive  them  to  mean  that  it  is  the  proper  action  of  the  brain 
to  think  and  reason,  just  as  it  is  of  the  liver  to  secrete  bile,  and  of 

*  See  a  paper  by  Pr.  Ferriar  m  the  Memoiis  of  the  Manchester  Society.  VoL  IV. 
Part  I.  p.  to. 
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Ibe  oilier  various  glands  to  secrete  their  particular  fluiils,  Now, 
u  it  appears  impossible,  and  is  indeed  contrary  to  all  experience, 
dulllie  liver  and  other  glands  should  perform  their  functions  fully, 
vfaile  their  whole  mass  is  diseased  or  a  portion  of  them  wholly 
poe.it  seems  much  too  severe  a  tax  on  our  credulity,  to  call  <hi 
t  to  belie^'e,  that  the  brain,  as  the  cause  of  thought,  should, 
iben  deeply  injured  or  ]>artialiy  destroyed,  exert  its  several 
owers  unuiipaired. 

There  is  another  physical  fact  which  seems  quite  condusive 
■giiust  the  material  system :  and  which  is  thus  admirably  stated  - 
Ir^  Mr.  Rennell. 

'  L>iperimeat9  and  observalionx  pve  us  abundant  reason  for  conclud- 
hf.  Ihai  the  brain  undergoes  within  iist-lf  precistly  the  same  change 
Ktb  the  remainder  uf  the  body.  A  man  will  fall  duun  in  a  fit  of  apo- 
play,  and  be  recovered ;  in  a  few  years  he  will  be  attiicted  by  another, 
akich  wilt  prove  fatal.  Upon  dissection  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a 
wily  formed  by  the  bloud  elTused  from  the  ruptured  vessel,  and  that  a 
nirtiin  action  hud  been  going  on,  which  gradually  absorbed  ihe  coagu- 
bkd  blood.  If  thf  n  an  absorbent  system  exists  in  the  brain,  and  the 
0;;i>in  thcrEby  undergoes,  in  the  course  of  a  certain  time,  a  total  change, 
kh  impossible  (hat  this  flux  and  vartable  substance  can  be  endowed 
■ilh  consciousness  or  thought.  If  the  particles  of  the  brain,  either 
apsnuely  or  in  a  mass,  were  capable  of  consciousness,  then  after  their 
^"itoval  the  consciousness  which  they  produced  must  for  ever  cease, 
he  consequence  of  which  would  be,  that  persuna)  identity  must  be 
Simyed,  and  that  no  man  could  be  the  same  individual  being  that  be 
K  ten  years  ago.  But  our  common  sense  informs  us,  that  as  far  as 
ir  understanding  and  our  moral  responsibility  is  involved,  we  are  the 
ne  individual  beings  that  we  ever  were.  If  the  body  alone,  or  any 
fatlance  subject  to  the  laws  of  body,  were  concerned,  personal 
Htiily  might  reasonably  be  doubted;  but  it  is  something  beyond  the 
•in  that  makes  the  man  at  every  period  of  his  life  the  same :  it  is 
huciomnpss. — The  body  may  be  gradually  changed,  and  yet  by  the 
«ition  of  new  particles,  similar  to  those  which  absorption  has  re- 
l,  it  may  preserve  the  appearance  of  identity.  But  in  ronscious- 
M  there  is  real,  not  an  apparent  individuality,  admitting  of  no  change 
K  nibsiitution.'— pp.  96 — 93. 
We  have  seen  with  what  earnestness  Mr.  Lawrence  contends 
bH  man  is  only  a  superior  kind  of  brute  as  to  intellectual  eudow- 
KnU,  possessing  them  in  common  with  animals  of  every  detcrip- 
im,  and  differing  only  in  degree;  tlie  distinction  mainly  consisting 
I  two  or  tliree  additional  anterior  or  posterior  lobes  of  brain, 
r  in  the  relative  number  and  depth  uf  the  convolutions  in  the 
tdidlary  matter.  Consistently  with  these  ideas  it  might  be 
knected  that  he  would  have  placed  him,  as  to  corporeal  (\u»- 
ncations,  in  the  rank  of  a  better  sort  of  baboon  or  monkey. 
1  happens,  however,  that  he  is  very  indignant  at  this  opinion, 

though 
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though  maintained  by  Monboddo  and  Rousseau.  According 
to  these  great  philosophers,  (who  yet  must  yield  to  Dr.  Darwin^) 
«  man,  in  his  natural  and  proper  state,  loses  the  os  sublime,  goes  on 
all  fours,  is  covered  with  a  clothing  of  hair,  and  furnished  with  a 
tail  (whether  prehensile  or  not  has  never  been  stated.)  It  niay 
still  be  doubted  whether  the  species  will  be  very  highly  flattered 
by  the  generic  and  specific  characters  which  Mr.  Lawrence,  under 
the  auspices  of  Blumenbach,  has  substituted  in  the  place  of  these 
at  which  he  is  so  much  offended — 

'  Order,  bimanum  (two-haoded) ;  genus,  homo;  the  species,  single, 
with  several  varieties :  characters,  erect  stature  ;  two  hands,  teeth  ap- 
proximated and  of  equal  length;  the  inferior  incisors  perpendicular; 
prominent  chin ;  rational,  endowed  with  speech,  unarmed,  defenceless.* 
—p.  133. 

— In  which  it  is  manifest  that  he  deems  the  perpendicularity 
of  the  inferior  incisors  and  the  prominence  of  the  chin  quite 
as  important  characteristic  marks  of  man,  as  his  powers  of  rea- 
son and  his  intellectual  faculties.  He  proceeds,  however,  with 
no  inconsiderable  degree  of  anatomical  knowledge,  to  prove  that 
man  is  evidently  formed  to  bear  an  erect  attitude,  and  that  he  is 
clearly  distinguished  in  his  corporeal  structure  from  every  other 
living  creature.  He  observes,  among  other  ])roofs  of  his  being 
designed  for  erectness  of  attitude,  that  the  length  and  strength 
of  the  lower  limbs  are  peculiar  to  man ;  and,  that  all  the  monkey 
tribe,  even  those  which  are  thought  to  approach  him  most  nearly, 
fall  very  short  in  this  respect,  their  lower  limbs  being  short  and 
weak,  and  manifestly  inadequate  to  sustain  the  body  in  an  erect 
posture.  He  notices  the  disproportion  in  the  respective  lengths  of 
our  upper  and  lower  limbs,  as  clearly  pointing  out  the  diflTereiit 
offices  they  are  intended  to  execute  ;  the  superior  length  and 
power  of  the  latter  making  us  totally  unfit  to  go  on  all  fours.  To 
the  long  and  powerful  femur,  he  says,  to  the  strong  tibia,  to  the 
broad  articular  surfaces  which  join  these  at  the  knee,  no  parallel 
can  be  met  with  in  any  animal. 

The  human  feet  too,  he  adds,  being  the  ultimate  support  of  the 
whole  frame  and  primary  agents  of  locomotion,  are  characterized 
by  a  combination  of  greater  breadth,  strength,  and  solidity,  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body,  than  those  of  any  animal.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  tarsus,  metatarsus  and  toes  resting  on  the 
ground,  and  the  os  calcis  forming  a  right  angle  with  the  leg  arc 
peculiar  to  man ;  even  the  simia  and  the  bear  have  the  end  of  the 
OS  calcis  raised,  so  that  this  bone  begins  to  form  un  acute  angle 
with  the  leg ;  the  dog,  cat,  and  other  digitated  animals,  do  not 
rest  on  the.  tarsus  or  carpus,  but  merely  on  the  toes  ;  in  the  cloven 
.footed  ruminants,  the  os  calcis  is  raised  nearly  into  a  perpendi- 
cular 
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nilar  position.  Thus,  as  wc  depart  from  man,  the  foot  is  moru 
VmI  Diore  contracted  and  c-tongstud,  the  part  serving  tor  support 
icdiiced,  aud  the  angle  of  tlie  Ueelbone  rendered  more  acute. 
^1w  great  size  of  the  os  calcis,  and  psrticnlarly  Die  bulk  and  pro- 
AJneoce  of  its  posterior  projection,  to  which  the  powerful  inus- 
de*  of  tiie  calf  are  affixed,  correspond  to  its  important  office  of 
■apporting  the  back  of  the  foot  and  resisting  force  applied  to  the 
froDt  of  tlie  body.  'Hie  concavity  of  tlie  sole  is  on  arrangoiDciii 
tmlered  necessary  by  the  whole  surface  resting  flat  on  tlie 
1 ;  providing  room  for  the  muscles,  nerves,  vessels  and 
s  of  the  tous,  and  assisting  all  the  functions  of  the  foot. 
•The  gradually  increased  breadth  of  the  foot  towards  the  front, 
im  prooiiiience  of  its  solid  and  nearly  immovable  parts,  the 
ttniu  and  metatarsus,  over  the  more  flexible  toes,  the  direction 
tf  llie  metatarsal  bone  supporting  the  great  toe,  its  situation  and 
t  of  mobility,  are  circumstances  of  strong  contrast  with  the 
Ibncture  of  the  hand,  plainly  pointing  out  the  former  as  organized 
Im  Btrcngth  and  resistance,  and  adapted  to  encrease  the  extent 
d  solidity  of  its  support.' — p.  145- 

Mr.  Lawrence  instances  many  other  peculiarities  of  the  human 
Knictnre,  in  the  form  of  the  pelvis;  the  distribution,  size,  and 
(£ces  of  the  muscles;  the  shape  uf  the  breast  and  thorax,  and 
Bculiar  formation  uf  the  spine,  as  clearly  shewing  that  man  is 
ntined  to  be  erect,  and  that  he  is  most  clearly  distinguished 
f  essential  characters  from  all  the  brute  Creadon. — pp.  14(1 — 
H.  He  afterwards  considers  more  particularly  the  upper  extrc- 
lities  uf  tliv  human  frame,  shewing  that,  while  they  are  entirely 
ptouited  to  the  oHice  of  supporting  the  body,  they  are  admi- 
■bly  adapted  to  the  uses  to  which  we  put  them,  that  of  setting 
A  holding  objects,  and  thereby  executing,  besides  all  the  pru- 
nes of  die  arts,  many  minute  but  most  serviceable  actions  of 
nstanl  recurrence.  Comparing,  too,  the  structure  of  those  ani- 
di  which  appi-oacli  nearest  to  the  human  form,  with  that  of 
in,  he  shews  that  they  are  as  ill  suited  to  the  erect  attitude  as 
■n  iapcrtectly  adapted  for  it.  As  the  result  of  his  inquiry,  he 
hlea  '  that  the  erect  stature  is  not  only  a  necessary  result  of  the 
nan  stniclure,  but  diat  it  is  peculiar  to  man;  and  diat  the  dif- 
ences  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  parts,  derived  from  this 
e  only,  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  distinguish  man  by  a  wide 
Btnval  from  all  odier  animals.'^p.  l65. 
From  liie  forms  of  the  limbs,  and  the  general  structure  of  the 
.  I^nrence  proceeds  to  the  head,  and  the  mural  and 
lellvctuid  qualities;  and  heri;  he  reverts  to  his  former  specula- 
Mi,  considering  that  in  these  most  important  characteristics  of 
is  nature,  man  is  nothing  more  than  an  uruug-outaiig  or  ape, 

with 
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ifith  more  '  ample  cerebral  hemispheres/  in  whom  the  rotunclity 
of  the  skull  gives  room  for  *  tlie  more  exquisite,  complicated^ 
and  perfectly  developed  structure  of  the  brain,  and  iu  conse- 
quence, for  superiority  in  propensities,  feelings  and  intellectual 
faculties.' — p.  237*  In  consistency  with  these  ideas,  he  maintains 
that,  in  those  varieties  of  the  human  species  which  have  a  '  re- 
treating forehead  and  depressed  vertex,  there  is  a  natural  infe> 
riority  m  intellectual  capacity  ;  and  tliat  it  is  as  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  the  Americans  or  Africans  can  be  raised  by  any 
culture  to  an  equal  height  in  moral  sentiments  and  intellectual 
energy  with  Europeans,  as  to  hope  that  tlie  bulldog  may  be 
made  to  equal  the  greyhound  in  speed,  or  the  mastiff  taught 
to  rival  in  talents  and  acquirements  the  sagacious  and  docile 
poodle/ — ^p.  501.  We  might,  and  perhaps  ought,  to  reply  to 
this  argument,  by  physiological  facts  derived  from  other  animals 
whose  percipient  powers  are  not  varied  by  greater  changes  in  the 
form  of  the  brain  in  individuals  of  the  same  8|>ecies  inhabiting  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  globe ;  and  by  historical  facts  respecting  vari- 
ous tribes  of  man  himself,  experiencing  as  little  change  of  faculty 
under  like  changes  of  die  sensorium :  but  we  are  hastening  to 
a  conclusion,  and  cannot  therefore  stop  to  inquire  the  precise  de- 
gree in  which  Mr.  Lawrence  is  borne  out  hi  this  assertion,  or  to 
consider  how  far  it  is  consistent  with  what  he  allows  in  other  pas- 
sages respectuig  some  of  the  savage  tribes  of  North  America, 
that  they  are  intrepid,  ardent,  generous  and  humane  ;  faithful  to 
engagements ;  '  that  their  lofty  sentiments  of  independence,  ardent 
courage,  and  devoted  friendship  would  sustain  a  comparison  with 
the  most  splendid  similar  examples  in  the  more  highly  gifted 
races.'  We  content  ourselves  with  remarking  that  this  warm  friend 
of  civil  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man  supplies  the  best  apology  for 
those  who  would  repress  the  benevolent  attempts  to  raise  the  poor 
African  in  the  scale  of  civilization;  and  that  if  at  any  time  a  slave- 
driver  in  the  West  Indies  should  feel  some  qualms  of  conscience 
for  treating  tlic  blacks  under  his  care  as  a  herd  of  oxen,  he  would 
have  only  to  imbibe  Mr.  Lawrence's  idea  res|)ecting  their  being 
as  inferior  to  himself  in  mental  faculties  as  the  mastiff  is  to  the 
greyhound  hi  swiftness,  and  his  muid  would  at  once  be  set  at 
ease  on  the  subject. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  ini|K>rtant  subject  of  Mr.  Lawrence's 
doctrine  of  materialism.  It  is  not  certainly  to  physiology  that  we 
look  for  the  main  proofs  of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  and 
its  continuance  after  death — we  only  ask  that  this  valuable 
science  may  not  be  enlisted  into  the  service  of  infidelity;  that,  by 
disguising  or  concealing  its  facts,  or  misrepresenting  the  inferences 
to  which  they  justly  lead,  it  may  not  be  brought  to  invalidate  those 

other 
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oilier  proofs  of  llie  imtnati'riul  and  immortal  nature  of  the  soul, 
wliich,  in  reality,  it  is  calculated  to  support.  Mr.  Lawrence  has 
the  contidence  to  tell  his  readers,  while  he  is  striving  with  all  his 
power  to  prove  that  men  have  no  soula,  and  that  the  medullary 
matter  of  their  brains  thinks,  that  he  is  onlj'  speaking  physio- 
logically, and  that '  the  theological  doctrine  uf  the  soul  and  its  se- 
parate existence  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  physiological  cjues- 
tion.'— p.  8.  Nodiing  to  do  with  it!  Is  he  in  his  senses,  or  is  he 
insulting  the  understandings  of  his  readers?  He  endeavours  to 
(lemoiistmt^  from  physiological  principles,  that  what  he  calls  the 
theological  doctruie  of  the  soul  is  totally  fahe,  am)  then  says  that 
this  doctrine  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  '  physiological  question*! 
Why  w  ill  he  not  be  content  with  endeavouring  to  rob  men  of  their 
religious  hopes,  and  to  degrade  them  to  the  brute  creation,  with- 
out expecting  to  impose  on  their  simplicity  by  such  assertions ! 

We  are  unwilling  to  draw  our  readers  Into  metaphysical  disqui- 
sitions, and  shall  not  therefore  dwell  upon  the  nt^ument  for  the 
immateriality  of  the  conscious  principle  in  man,  urged  with  great 
success  by  Dr.  Clarke  tnhis  letters  to  Dodwell,  and  which  is 
founded  on  the  position,  that  the  perception  or  consciousness  uhich 
we  have  of  our  existence  is  necessarily  indivisible,  since  it  would 
be  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  one  part  of  it  could  be  here, 
and  another  there. — But  we  forbear  to  enlarge  on  an  ai^ument  of 
this  kind,  although  it  is  our  firm  opinion  that  it  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  answered  ;  and  we  would  rather  entreat  the  reader 
again  to  consider  whetlier  he  can  at  all  reconcile  it  to  his  under- 
standing to  believe,  that  the  exalted  faculties  and  capacities,  moral 
and  intellectual,  which  belong  to  the  mind  of  man,  can  be  the 
mere  result  of  particles  of  matter  disposed  and  arranged  into  par- 
ticular organs  r 

But,  in  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind  for  moral  improvement, 
and  in  the  adaptation  of  the  course  of  things  in  this  world  to  pro- 
mote it,  we  surely  discern  still  clearer  indications  of  a  destination 
to  some  ulterior  end.  We  find  ourselves  placed  in  a  state  which 
is  manifestly  a  state  of  trial  and  of  discipline.  We  have  good  and 
evil  set  before  us;  we  are  agitated  by  passions  and  affections, 
exposed  to  sorrows  and  anxieties,  encircled  with  temptations 
of  every  kind.  We  feel  that,  by  exercising  habitual  contronl 
over  our  passions,  and  by  turning  to  good  account  the  discipline 
of  sorrow,  temptations  and  disappointments,  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  make  a  continual  progress  towards  moral  perfection,  to 
exalt  our  piety,  to  increase  our  resignation,  [o  confirm  our  reso- 
lution, to  refine  our  desires.  Is  it  probable,  is  it  possible,  that, 
while  ttiis  is  the  manifest  tendency  of  things,  there  should  be  no 
end  designed  in  the  appointment  of  it ;  that,  after  a  progress  to- 
wards 
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wards  perfection  gradually  carried  on  to  a  certain  point,  all 
should  at  once  be  closed,  and  the  whole  hum^  creature  become  as 
if  he  had  never  been  ? 

Again,  it  is  surely  not  doubtful  that  every  thing  in  this  world 
is  under  the  superuitendencc  of  a  Being  infinitely  benevolent  and 
just.  Is  it  consistent  with  either  of  these  high  attributes,  that 
man  should  have  been  formed  with  faculties,  which,  as  all  expe- 
rience teaches,  lead  to  the  anticipation  of  a  future  state,  and  that 
all  this  anticipation  should  be  built  on  error  and  delusion  f  How 
many,  in  all  ages,  have  nobly  sacrificed  immediate  worldly  good  ; 
have  patiently  endured  privation,  pain  and  suffering ;  have  even 
freely  yielded  up  life  itself,  from  the  confident  anticipation  that 
an  availing  recompense  awaited  them  beyond  the  grave?  Would 
a  benevolent  and  just  Being  permit  these  sacrifices  to  be  made, 
and  the  hopes  on  which  they  are  founded  to  end  in  utter  disap- 
pointment i 

Once  more — where,  in  the  course  of  the  present  world,  do  we 
find  the  stamp  and  impress  of  God's  perfect  and  eternal  justice? 
The  pious  soul  frequently  mourns  under  continued  pain  and 
affliction — the  wicked  is  blessed  with  sound  health  and  alacrity  of 
spirits.  The  innocent  falls  into  the  snares  of  the  guilty,  virtue 
sinks  into  obscurity,  and  vice  is  raised  to  eminence ;  the  plans  of 
him  who  is  striving  to  benefit  his  fellow  creatures,  end  in  disap- 
pointment, while  they  who  seek  only  to  injure  and  destroy,  go  on 
successfully  and  attain  their  purposes.  What  is  the  inference 
from  all  this  ? — that  God  exercises  no  providence  over  the  world  ? 
Is  it  not  rather  that  there  musi  be  some  state  of  existence  beyond 
the  present,  when  all  that  appears  now  perplexed  will  be  made 
clear,  and  all  that  is  imperfect  adjusted  according  to  the  rule  of 
unchanging  and  unerring  wisdom  and  goodness? 

But,  if  these  are  the  conclusions  of  unassisted  reason.  Revela- 
tion gives  us  the  highest  possible  sanction  for  their  truth.  Reve- 
lation positively  assures  us  that  there  is  a  life,  a  never-ending  life 
beyond  the  present,  that  there  is  a  soul  within  us,  which  can  live 
distinct  from  the  body,  and  which  will  live,  when  the  body  shall 
have  mouldered  into  dust.  It  tells  us  that  there  will  be  a  day  of 
resurrection,  and  of  judgment,  a  day  when  justice  will  reign 
triumphant  and  all  righteousness  be  fulfilled.  Here  we  have  no 
crude  speculations,  no  ill-digested  tlieories  of  self-styled  philo- 
sophers ;  but  the  sure  word  of  God  himself,  confirming  our  belief, 
elevating  our  hopes,  and  teaching  us  the  true  end  and  destiny  of 
our  being ! 

Nempe  hnec  qua;  cogitat  et  vult 
Mens,  haud  tcrrenis  contlata  est  ex  elenicntis. 

Verum 
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VeKira  banc  intercu  Deus  hsnc  exatingueru  possil: 
Esto;  Dvus  possil,  si  fen  divina  volunius. 
At  vok  e.vtikgi'et:  neque  enim  vis  ilia  seiendi 
Tot  ns  buiiiaiia  laiii  lunge  fiorte  reraolas. 
Nee  porro  ^etemi  nunqunm  satiala  cupido, 
Nee  dcsideriura  nostris  in  nientibus  hterens  i 

Perfecli,  frustm  est.     Jhid,  si  (oi  jusque  rcquirunt 
Ut  Keleii  male  sit,  bene  vjriutique,  nee  ilia 
Allerutri  tor;  obtingat,  dum  vivituristic; 
Ri:stai  lit  hoc  aliu  mil  discrimen  in  xvo. 
.    One  word  more,  and  we  have  done.     Mr.  Lawrence  contends 

tl06.)  thai  the  doctrines  which  he  promulgates  are  irue,  and 
truth  ought  always  to  be  spoken.     We  beg  leave  to  remind 
^^  that,  when  he  aflirms  the  doctrines  to  be  true,  the  most  he 
possibl;  mean  is  that  he  brieves  them  to  be  so ;  and  it  u 
to  be  juatilied,  we  must  inform  him,  on  any  sound  principle, 
iuk  man  should,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  givo 
ancacy  to  opinions  of  every  description,  on  the  mere  ground 
Ifcit,  in  his  private  judgment,  he  believes  them  to  be  true.    A  coa- 
odenie  person  will  always  feel  s  certain  distrust  of  his  own  opi-   I 
■UU,  when  be  finds  them  opposed  to  those  maintained  by  jhe 
generality  of  mankind,  including  (he  wisest  and  the  best ;  and 
above  all,  he  will  most  seriously  weigh  the  tendency  and  the 
Httbsble  consetjuences  of  their  general  reception.    Apply  this  lo   i 
tbe  omuioiis  maintained  by  Mr.  Lawrence.     Their  tendency  to  i 
impair  the  welfare  of  society,  to  break  down  the  best  and  holiest   , 
noctioiiB  of  moral  obligation,  and  to  give  a  free  rein  to  the  worst 
passions  of  tlie  human  heart,  b  fully  admitted  even  by  those  who 
embrace  tliem.     \'ullaire,  it  is  well  known,  checked  his  con)]>any 
horn  repeating  blasphemous  impieties  before  the  servants,  '  lest,' 
nid  he, '  they  should  cut  all  our  throats ;'   and  Mr.  J^wrence,  ., 
wp  apprehend,  would  much  sooner  entrust  his  life  and  property 
to  a  pervoit  who  believed  that  he  had  an  immortal  and  accountable 
wul,  than  to  one  who  believed,  with  him,  that  medullary  matter 
itiink«,  and  that  the  whole  humau  being  perishes  with  the  diss»-    I 
tation  of  the  body.     What  advantage  then  can  he  propose  lo 
tosadr,  by  endeavouring  to  promote  the  general  reception  uf  his 
opinons  f     Is  it  possible  ihat  he  can  desire  to  increase  human    ' 
TKe  wd  misery,  to  degrade  his  species  by  sowing  the  seeds  of 
more  Mmuality,  impieU,  profligacy  and  worldly-mindedncss  than 
tw  actually  finds  among  themf     Or,  when  he  knows  that  such 
ii  tbe  tendency  of  his  conduct,  is  it  possible  that  his  fancied  love 
ef  truth,  or  the  indulgence  of  his  vanity  can  outweigh  the  feeling    i 
of  what  he  owes  to  the  welfare  of  his  fetloH-creatiires  f 
We  are  by  no  means  surprized  to  hear  that  Mr.  Lawrence  has 
VOL.  XXII.  NO.  XLtii.  c  seriously 
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seriously  injured  himself  in  the  opinion  of  the  more  respectable 
part  of  his  profession  by  his  late  proceedings  ;  and  that  he  hat 
already  experienced  from  the  public  some  of  those  consequences 
i;i'hich  he  might  have  foreseen  as  the  natural  result.    It  has  some* 
times  been  said  that  sceptical  opinions  are  prevalent  to  a  cos- 
siderable  extent  in  the  profession  to  which  he  belongs.    We  hope^ 
and  we  believe,  that  this  is  not  the  case.    Certam  we  are,  roat 
while  Mr.  Lawrence  is  an  almost  solitary  instance  of  a  peraoa  of 
any  consideration  in  that  profession  who  has  publicly  maintained 
opinions  hostile  to  religion,  very  many  of  the  most  eminent  in- 
dividuals in  it  have  been  distinguished  for  the  firmness  and  the 
soundness  of  their  religious  principles ;  and,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, the  stand  which  many  of  tliem  have  made  agamst  his  pcr> 
nicious  and  degrading  doctrines  has  been  such  as  do  them  mi- 
nite  credit. 

But  something  more  is  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  d» 
public  and  the  credit  of  the  institution.  It  appears  to  us  impe^ 
rative  on  those  who  have  the  superintendence  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  to  make  it  an  indispensable  condition  of  dM 
continuance  of  Mr.  Lawrence  in  the  office  of  lecturer,  not  o^r 
that  he  should  strictly  abstain  from  propagating  any  similar  opi- 
nions in  future,  but  that  he  should  expunge  from  his  lectures  at 
ready  published  all  those  obnoxious  passages  which  have  givca 
such  deserved  offence,  and  which  are  now  circulating  under  dw 
sanction  of  the  College.  » 


Art.  II.  Memoires  sur  la  Marine^  et  les  Fonts  et  ChaiusUs  ii 
France  et  (TAfigleterre,  contenant  deux  Relations  de  Voyam 
faitsparCAuteur  dans  les  Ports  d^ Angleterre^  d'Ecosse  et  dfir^ 
landejdans  les  annees  1816,  1817  et  1818;  la  DeKription  de 
la  Jetie  de  Ply  mouthy  du  Canal  Calidonien^lsc.  Par  Charles 
Dupin.     !Paris.  1819* 

n^HE  avowed  object  of  M.  Charles  Dupin's  two  visits  to 
^  Great  Britain  was  the  unprovement  of  a  treatise  on  Naval 
Architecture,  which  he  undertook  in  1813;  but  which,  he  caifc* 
didly  confesses,  was  found  to  be  defective  by  a  commission  ap- 
pointed to  examine  it  at  Toulon.  To  supply  those  defect% 
and  to  make  it  more  generally  useful,  M.  Dupin  was  induced  la 
visit  the  principal  ports  of  France,  and  the  other  maritime  powcil 
of  Europe  f  and  with  this  view  (as  we  have  said)  be  came  to 
England,  bringing  with  him  such  recommendations  as  procured 
him  an  easy  admission  to  all  the  naval  and  military  establishmeati 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  other  great  works  and  manufactories 
both  public  and  private. 

M.  Dupin 
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M.  Dupiu  is  a  captain  in  the  carps  of  Naval  Engineers,  a  ■ 
member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and,  we  believe,  of  the  Insto^  1 
lute,  and  was  fonnerly  superinlendant  of  the  Navul  Araenal  at'  I 
l>unkirk.  He  is  unduublidly  a  shrewd  and  intelligent  young  nianj  I 
and  no  bad  sample  of  the  produce  of  Buonaparte's  polylechnii^  | 
schools ;  having  published  u  good  deal  on  niathcmiitical  and  phi'  1 
Joaophical  subject:!,  translated  Demosthenes,  with  an  easay  on  the'  J 
Kloquence  of  the  Athenian  orator,  and  written,  proh  pudor!  '  «*  I 
teller  to  AitWyJVJoi^UK'ontheconipBrativemcritsof  Kacmeawf  J 
Shakspcare !  '  ^ 

Less  partial  tlian  most  of  his  countrymen  to  his  own  natioif  '1 
and  less  prejudiced  against  every  other,  he  nevertheless  now  and  j 
then  suffers  an  undue  bias  to  warp  his  better  Judgment,  and,  a'l 
tordinaire,  compliments  France  at  ihe  expense  of  England  anq  M 
of  truth.  Our  readers  probably  recollect  that,  in  a  former  Num-  J 
ber  of  this  work,*  we  noticed  the  groans  of  the  Institute  at  ihs  J 
reading  of  M .  Diipin's  Keport,  in  which  due  credit  was  given  tq  ^ 
llie  stale  of  perfection  in  which  he  found  macbiDcry  in  general  tn  4 
Great  Britain ;  and  they  can  hardly  have  foi^otten  tliat  when  tml 
inveiiCiun  of  all  this  machinery  was  claimed  for  ihe  transceiidaii|  1 
genius  of  Frenchmen,  '  ihe  groans  ceased,  the  clouds  were  ()>%t'| 
pelled,  and  9II  became  calm,  cheerful,  and  serene.'  This  is  pretwj 
much  the  line  taken  in  the  volume  before  ns.f  While  a  fair  prO;4 
portion  of  praise  and  admiration  is  bestowed  on  the  great  publiefl 
works,  the  naval  and  military  establishments,  and  the  machiuerf^ 
employed  in  the  manufactories  even  of  private  individuals,  there  ^ 
js  scarcely  an  article  in  which  it  is  not  discovered  that  the  inveit-^ 
tivc  faculties  of  the  French  had  preceded  us ;  though  it  is  admitted  M 
that  we  have  left  them  at  an  immeasurable  distance  in  carrying  • 
ihejr  inventions  into  practice. 

'  Having:  exhausted  (it  is  thus  that  M.  Dupin  commences) 
every  thing  useful  and  ingenious  afforded  by  maritime  France, 
1  turned  my  eyes  towards  a  people  who,  for  a  century  past, 
have  wielded  the  sceptre  of  the  seas,  and,  without  resting  on  tie 
superioritv  of  their  labours,  are  striving  more  and  more  to  reach 
perfection.'  His  first  visit  is,  of  course,  to  the  capital,  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  observations  under  three  points  of  view ;  first, 
as  the  greatest  port  for  trade  ;  next  as  the  focus  of  industry  for  the 
maritime  arts  ;  and,  lastly,  as  the  centre  of  the  operations  of  the 
military  marine  or  navy.     He  finds  London  to  be,  by  nature, 

i  An  »LbiT»iiited  irmiilRliun  of  lliii  work,  willi  Nol»  bj  ihe  TratiilBtoi,  ht*  been  in- 
wrrpd  in  lh<r  Thint  KunilKr  of  a  priludltul  ci>lleFlioii  •>(  •  Mudcin  VujagM  xiiil  Tn- 
ith:  bj  &r  Rirh.rd  Phillip*.  The  sKUmir  and  liifcrm-ligM  diiplnjed  bj  ihe  authcir 
ofUuiiilllr  Iract  lenrtuiiuic^  lliit  il  did  uol  appciriaa  luaieiUncliiobipe,  and 
uihIu  nan  wuihj  ■lupicci. 

c  2  what 
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what  Paris  ought  to  he  l)y  art,  a  8ea-|>ort.  He  describes  the 
tiers  of  shipping  which,  in  chisters  of  iivoy  six,  seven,  and  cveo 
eight  abreast,  are  anchortMl  in  the  Thames,  and  which  succenl 
one  another  alinos^t  witlioiit  interruption,  from  the  very  foot  uf 
Ixmdon  Brill  ire  to  tiie  distance  of  some  miU's  down  the  river.  Hr 
remarks  that  these,  ho\\eviT,  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  mercai- 
tilc  marine  belonging  to  the  metropolis;  for  that  all  the  ships 
which  trade  to  the  East  Indies  have  their  particular  M'et-docksiv 
basins,  both  for  inip(»rts  and  ex|>orts;  that  those  which  tnule  tu 
the  West  Indies,  in  like  manner,  have  theirs;  that  ships  of  all  n- 
tions  are  received  into  those  called  the  I^>ndim  DocLa;  and  that 
the  Greenland  Dock,  originally  constructed  for  vessels  eraplovifti 
in  the  fisheries  of  that  country,  has  subse(|ueiitly  received  a  muK 
extensive  destination. 

*  Twenty  years  have  iv>t  yetr]a|>HMl,Mnco  this  last  mentioned  dock,ck 
smallest  of  all,  was  ihe  diily  one  fNi-»tin^.  \Yar  unex|H:ctcdly  occurrrc, 
and  we  covert^d  the  ODntinent  with  our  tropliies.  Kvery  uhcre,  throo^ 
out  imf>overisl)etl  Kuro|>i',  the  commerce  of  Kiigland  bec-med  to  nttk 
before  our  victorious  b:inncr«.  We  imagined  that  Great  Britain,  ex- 
hausted, was  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  But,  while  our  si|*ht  was  darkewJ 
hy  the  smoke  of  a  noble  incense  of  ^lory,  unlooked  for  iipulcnce  over- 
flowed  with  its  treasures  the  Hriiish  empire ;  tlie  rivers  were  not  vitie 
enough  to  contain  all  the  ships,  and  k-wvr  years  sulliced  for  a  few  indh 
viduals  to  excavate  and  C(m<«truct,  at  their  expense,  the  docks  which 
receive  the  trad in«;  fleets  of  the  two  hL'nn>pheres,  than  it  required  iff 
the  triumphant  gf)vernment  of  France  to  erect  some  of  the  quays  of  ik 
Seine.    Tht*se  are  the  prodigies  of  the  seas  !*— p.  2. 

Tlicsc  arc  the  *  prodigies'  of  somctliing  more — but  we  will  wi 
dispute. 

If  France  had  not  first  been  torn  in  pieces  by  internal  ciissensioBS. 
which  led  to  a  military  despotism;  if  she  had  prudently  applifd 
but  a  tythe  of  tlie  sums  ex)Miided  in  cherishing  the  unboumM 
ambition  of  a  military  despot,  and  flatterin<;  the  vanity  of  hif 
willing  slaves,  she,  as  well  as  I*ji<r1and,  might  have  erected  moic 
useful  works  than  '  some  of  the  qua\s  of  the  Seine.'  It  is  sow 
consolation  for  us  to  reflect  that,  at  the  very  moment  this  restktf 
passion  was  not  only  ruinhig  the  nation  by  which  it  was  fe- 
tered,  but  bringing  on  our  o\\n  an  accumulation  of  debt,  wluci 
no  one  would  have  been  bold  enoii;^h  to  pronounce  her  abilitrl* 
incur,  much  less  her  strenirth  to  hear — that  during  this  eveotM 
and  fearful  period,  the  public  .spirit  of  the  nation  should  last 
carrietl  her  energies  to  a  height  unpaialleled  in  tlie  history  oftkr 
world;  and  that,  by  the  improveuient  and  extension  of  theagii* 
culture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kinsdoiii,aJ 
by  th«  construction  of  canals,  roads,  bridges,  drains^  docks,  id 

■       1     mh 
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lubours,  the  nuiioiial  wealth  Bhould  be  increased  to  such  a  de- 

!,  as  tiot  only  to  afford  us  the  means  of  keeping  faith  with  the  • 
piUrc  creditor,  but   of  gradually  discliargiug  the  obligulion*-  i 
wUcfa  now  weigb  so  heavily  on  the  stale.     We  have  heard  (and  w» 
trust  our  authorities)  that  not  Icsa  than  1<J0  millions  itlerling, 
I  !ium  equal  to  one  fourtii  part  of  the  whole  debt  created  durii^  I 
late  war,  were  expended  by  the  government  and  individuals 
b  the  great  uational  works  above  noticed,  and  in  the  application 
'machinery  to  the  various  branches  of  useful  and  productive  arta.    ' 
M.  Dupin  observes,  that  the  construction  of  our  wet-docks  i 
sins  differs  esaeutially  from  that  of  theirs,  by  having  the  contain-   i 
Bg  waits  concave  on  the  exterior  side  or  that  next  the  water,  and 
cnovcx  on  that  next  the  laud;  whereas  theirs  have  plain  faces, 
wiUi  the  stones  placed  in  horizontal  courses.    It  was  Sir.  Heniiie, 
«c  believe,  who  first  adopted  the  plan  of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  ] 
liir  piles  in  an  angle  inclining  inwards  or  towards  the  land  aide,, 
tftd  of  laying  the  courses  of  stone  in  the  same  inclined  angle,  by  i 
which  a  greater  resistance  is  offered  to  the  pressure  of  the  eattl^  I 
inil  the    wall    prevented   from   being    pushed    outwards, 
more  or  less  the  case  in  most  of  the  walls  built  on  the  old  coo^  I 
ilnirtjoiij  which  is  still  the  practice  in  France,     M.  Dupin  also  «&»  I 
ttces  the  superior  advantages  of  building  the  lock-gates  convex, 
pressure  of  the  water;  of  using  the  steam-engine  fof  i 
ig  the  works  of  hydraulic  operations;  and  of  iron  railway!  J 
removal  of  stones,  sand,  and  other  heavy  materials.     '  To 
says  he,  '  England  owes  a  part  of  her  wealth.     NevoTy, 
tbein,  could  coal,  iron-ore,  limestone,  slate,  and  other  raw  I 
a  have  been  conveyed  to  such  distances,  and  at  such  ■  'J 
expense.'     The  dredging-machines  of  the  Thames,  erected,  ] 
l^bters  or  barges,  and  worked  by  the  steani'engine,  attra 
Mtcntion,  from  their  being  altogether  unknown  in  Fram 
Bomething  at  least  to  be  allowed  the  invention  of  a  r 
Ig  machine! — and  he  describes  them  as  being  at  once  very  ' 
1^  very  efficient,  and  very  economical.* 
e  diving-hell  vt  ith  its  apparatus  is  next  described  a 
of  inJiiiite  use  in  all  hydraulic  works.    '  It  is,'  says  M.  Dtt- 
die  geometry  of  three  dimensions  applied  to  the  labours  of 
rta.'    'Hiis  is  not  very  intelligible  as  applied  to  the  divings 
bat  its  chief  uses  are,  as  he  observes,  building  the  walls  of 
or  jetties  under  water,  clearing  harbours  or  road»leds  of 
anchors,  gmis,  and  remains  of  wrecks ;    ami  mining  or 
Ig  sunken  rocks  dangerous  to  navigation. 


T  ur  liilmi  baiK9,  ( 
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It  has  not  escaped  M.  Dupin,  that  a  great  change  Im 
place  within  a  few  years  in  the  materials  employed  bj  na  in  thfe 
construction  of  wet  and  dry  docks;  by  the  substitution,  in  mer- 
chants yards,  of  brick  and  rubble  for  wood,  and^  in  the  great  uaval 
arsenalsy  of  hewn  blocks  of  marble  and  granite.  The  capital  ex> 
pended  on  this  improvement  is  stated  to  be  amply  compensat6d 
by  the  saving  of  repairs,  and  obviating  the  constant  intemiptioD 
to  maritime  operations  in  docks  faced  with  wood.  He  also  ctb- 
serves,  that  a  change  not  less  beneficial  has  occurred  on  land,  by 
substituting  iron  for  wood  in  almost  all  public  buildings— «8 
roofs,  rdfters,  floors,  window  and  door  frames,  staircases,  &c«; 
he  particularly  notices  the  iron  shed  for  covering  one  of  the  quays 
of  the  West  India  Docks,  2400  feet,  as  he  says,  in  length,  and 
supported  by  hollow  iron  columns ;  the  beams,  joists,  rafters, 
and  laths,  being  all  of  that  metal.* 

M.  Dupin  next  gives  an  account  of  the  private  establish- 
ments on  or  near  the  Thames,  which  he  visited,  as  connected 
with  the  maritime  arts.  Of  these  he  mentions  Mr.  Maudsley's 
manufactory,  where  the  iron  work  of  Brunei's  block-machinery 
was  made,  and  where  were  constructed  for  the  English  navy  seven 
thousand  iron  tanks,  each  capable  of  containing  about  sixty-four 
cubic  feet  of  water.  He  considers  this,  and  very  justly,  to  be  an 
invaluable  improvement,  as  it  enables  ships  to  stow  about  one- 
eighth  more  water  in  the  ground-tier ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  be 
aware  that  the  water  is  infinitely  better  preserved,  and  that  one 
set  of  iron  tanks  will  outlast  at  least  ten  sets  of  wooden  casks. 

The  rope- manufactory  of  Huddart,  the  iron-cable  manufactory 
of  Brown,  and  the  circular  saws  of  Brunei,  with  the  peculiar 
merits  of  each,  have  not  escaped  the  penetrating  eye  of  M.  Du- 
pin ;  and  though  he  docs  not  openly  avow  it,  in  speaking  of  our 
machinery,  he  seems  to  feci  that  France  in  all  these  respects  is  a 
century  behind  England. 

London,  considered  as  the  centre  of  the  operations  of  the  mi- 
litary marine,  or  Royal  Navy,  is  next  discussed.  From  the  Ad- 
miralty office,  he  tells  us,  a  courier  may  reach  the  dock-yard  at 
Deptford  in  half  an  hour :  Woolwich  in  an  hour ;  Chatham  in 
four  hours ;  Shecmcss  in  six ;  Portsmouth  in  eight ;  and  Ply- 
mouth in  twenty-four:  that  notwithstanding  this  rapidity  of 
communication,  lines  of  telegraphic  stations  afford  a  facility  of 
correspondence  with  all  tlie  naval  arsenals ;  and  that  the  French  Se- 
maphore has  recently  been  adopted,  with  some  modifications  pro- 
posed by  Sir  Home  Popham,  who  is  stated  to  have  made  several 

*  In  tills  the  traoslaior  (to  whom  we  have  so  oflf  n  alluded)  observes  there  is  a  small 
,  mUlake;  the  length  being  S700  feet ;  tiic  roof,  he  says,  is  of  wood ;  but  the  shed  6u  tite 
^uth  quay  of  the  same  dock^  and  which  is  1314  feet  long,  has  a  roof  of  ca&t  iron. 

improvements 
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iprovemeuts  in  it  with  regard  to  the  art  of  holding  intercourse 
lijr  (igiiaU.*  Here  M.  Dupin  observes,  that  a  change  tales  place 
ji  ihe  Board  of  Admiralty  with  every  change  of  ministers;  whilst 
■flw  permanency  of  the  members  of  the  Navy  Board  (which  i* 
It  [be  same  time  independent  and  subordinate)  may  be  consi- 
dered, with  reference  to  the  Admiralty,  as  a  division  between  art 
nd  authority,  M'liich  he  conceives  to  be  'a  master-piece  of  the 
English  institutions.' 

Jji  speaking  of  the  Victualling  establishment  at  Deptford,  its 
bakehouses  and  stores  of  provisions  for  the  fleet,  >I.  Dupin 
justly  observes — 

1'  The  EugliEh  got-emmenl  would  not  merely  coosider  ns  an  act  of  bar- 
Urity,  but  as  an  act  of  madness,  a  saving  made  at  tlie  expense  of  the 
kaliii  of  the  men  who  consecrate  their  sirengih  and  their  life  to  the  de- 
fcocc  of  their  country.  Every  thing  is  therefore  abundant,  wholcsume, 
ttieeable  to  the  taste,  and,  1  would  almost  say,  delicate,  in  the  pruvl- 
lum  of  the  English  sailors.  When  1  shall  state  that  the  crews  of  the 
^•cn  of  war  have  cocoa  for  breakfast,  1  shall  perhaps  make  the  super- 
'Icial  observer  imilc;  but  I  shall  strike  deeply  the  men  who,  profiting  by 
llie  lessons  of  Hannibal,  knuw  how  much  physical  sirengih,  added  to 
moral  strength,  may  decide  the  loss  or  the  gain  of  hatlles,' — p.  13. 

When  M.  Dupin  calls  Deptford  the  least  important  of  all  our 
tural  arsenals,  he  is  evidently  not  aware  that  it  is  the  grand  re- 
'jptmiory  of  the  various  manufactured  stores  for  the  fleet,  from 
^riiich  they  are  shipped  to  the  home  yards,  out-ports,  and  foreign 
Wtions,  to  the  amount,  in  time  of  war,  of  more  than  thirty  thou- 
lons  annually.  Besides  the  magazines,  it  has  three  slips  for 
iMlildiog  ships  of  the  line,  three  dry-docks,  and  a  basin. 

The  dock-yard  of  Woolwich  merits,  he  savs,  more  attention 
luaa  that  of  Deptford,  '  From  the  time  of  the  famous  Harry 
'Cro«  de  Dieu,  built  by  Henry  VH,,  to  the  Nelson,  a  first  rate 
of  120  guns,  the  largest  ships  have  been  built  here.'  in  this 
"  iMt  sentence  are  two  mistakes.  The  Henry  Grace  tie  Dieii 
Kas  not  built  by  Henry  VII.  but  by  Henry  VHI.;  and  Wool- 
■ich  Dock-yard  being  first  established  by  the  latter  sovereign, 
nd  not  of  course  c\ist  in  the  time  of  the  former.  Iiwas'^e 
'Great  Horry  which  Henry  VH.  built.  In  this  yard  M.  Dnpili  ob- 
lierved  a  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Hookey  for  bending  the 
lu^st  pieces  of  timber,  of  which  it  appeared  to  him  that  too 
wit  use   was  made  ;  he  may  be  assured  that  all  the  use  of  it  is 


*  Va  ban  uar  daubto  wlMthef  in  idcgrnphii 
*nn  VBtmchcd  th«  Freodii  but  wv  lire  r|uite  lure,  Um 
.  Dupan'i  work  it  mhliil,?ii  in  luppinung  Semepkare  to  h 
loiindly  Tdrersph  by  Sir  Home  Pophwii :  il  wb»  sdnpit 
cSiltlotDe's  ioipiavciucali,  u  llicj  uc  calM,  lock  plic 
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made  which  is  found  necessary,  and  we  beHeve  that  Mr.  Hookey 
has  been  promoted  in  consequence  of  the  invention.  A  neW 
smithery  was  constructing  in  this  yard  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Kennie;  it  is  now  finished,  and  is,  as  M.  Dupin  predicted  it 
would  be,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  England,  and  certainly  in  En- 
rope  ; — we  are  much  mistaken,  however,  if  there  is  not  a  smithery 
on  the  Loire  where  anchors  are  manufactured  by  machinery.  In 
that  of  Woolwich,  the  large  cylinder  bellows,  tilt  hammers  and 
all  the  machinery,  are  put  in  motion  by  steam-engines.  The  roof, 
and  every  other  part  of  the  building,  except  the  walls,  are  of  cast 
iron. 

M.  Dupin  has  evidently  obtained  a  very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Lukin's  attempt  to  impregnate  timber  with  some  extra- 
neous substance,  and  thereby  prevent  the  disease  improperly  known 
by  the  name  of  dry-rot :  the  Translator,  however,  has  set  him  right 
by  borrowing  our  account  of  it  from  No.  XXIil.  p.  236 — 238. 
This  is  not  the  only  one  of  our  Numbers  that  has  served  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  we  rejoice  at  it :  for  tlie  first  wish  of  our  heart  is  to 
be  conducive  to  the  difi'usion  of  useful  knowledge. 

An  introduction  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  whom  M.  DupiQ 
truly  calls  the  Maecenas  of  the  sciences  in  Great  Britain,  to  Co- 
lonel Mudge,  procured  for  him  an  admittance  into  the  ordnance 
depot  at  Woolwich,  of  which  he  speaks  iu  terms  of  high  admira- 
tion. The  liberalitv  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  is  commended 
in  the  case  of  Brunei,  whose  ingenuity  was  remunerated  over  and 
above  the  terms  of  his  agreement,  by  a  pension  for  life,  which,  at 
his  own  desire,  was  subsequently  commuted  for  a  gross  sum. 
Our  author  observes,  tliat  this  noble  and  generous  manner  of 
treating  artists  is  *  a  better  panegyric  of  an  administration  than  the 
most  refined  compliments  and  the  most  pompous  phrases,'  which 
we  suspect  are  the  only  harvest  yet  reaped  by  M.  Dupin. 

The  improvements  of  Sheemess  dock-yards  are  next  described; 
and  the  construction  of  the  new  naval  arsenal  is  pronounced  to  be 

*  one  of  the  enterprizes  which  does  most  honour  to  the  experience 
and  the  talents  of  Mr.  John  Rennie.'  The  materials  employed 
for  the  walls  and  quays,  M.  Dupin  observes,  are  granite,  brought 
from  Cornwall  px\d  Scotland,  the  two  extremities  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. After  visiting  the  Bellerophon,  a  ship  of  the  line  trans- 
formed into  a  hulk  for  the  reception  of  the  convicts  employed  in 
excavating  the  great  basin,  he  notices  a  fact  which  we  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Bennet,  as  coming  firom  one, 
who,  though  he  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  strong  partialities  in 
favour  of  England,  is  on  this  point  at  least  free  firom  prejudice  : 

*  in  the  fitting  up  and  the  interior  arrangement  of  this  hulk,'  he 
says,  *  every  thing  that  the  most  ingenious  humanity  can  invent 

has 
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kM  been  put  in  practice,  to  render  supportable  and  comfortable 
■  Aoating  prison.' 

The   praise    thus   bestowed  on  British    )iumanity  niay,  hnw- 
enr,  be  meant  to  set  in  a  more  forcible  point  of  view  the  tirade  \ 
nbkih  toitnediatcly  follows  it  against  tiie  inhumanity  of  the  ling-  I 
bh  govemmejit,  iu  tlie  difference  of  treatment  experienced  by  i 
tronvict  and  a  disarmed  enemy  ;  which  is  exemplitied,  he  aayi,  j 
■I  placing  from  eight  to  twelve  hundred  prisoners  of  war  in  a  pri-  ' 
Mo-sbip  of  the  same  rate  as  that  in  whicli  the  greatest  numt>er  of  } 
Bklefiictors  does  not  exceed  four  hundred.     We  must  observe, 
however,   in  the  first  place,  that  M.  Dupin  here  hazards  a  sti 
matt  not  founded  in  fact;  and,  secondly,  that  a  remonstrance  | 
n  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  an  affectation  of  hu-   J 
■uhy  for  prisoners,  comes  with  a  singularly  bad  grace  from  the 
(niture  of  a  tyrant  wlio,  undeV  the  most  cruel  and  aggravating   < 
ciimmstancea,  lieized  and  detained  civilians  and  non-com batant8,   ' 
mm,  women  and  children,  as  prisoners  of  war;  who  refused  to  \ 

^the  doors  of  his  priton-haust,  or  to  listen  to  any  terms  for  an  e: 
^  ;  and  who  doomed  hundreds  of  unfortunate  Spanish  and'  'i 
Itilian  captives  to  hard  labour,  on  the    muddy   banks  of  the  I 
Se&eldt,  and  in  excavating  the  basins  of  Cherbourg. 

AlChathamM.Dupin  is  particularly  struck  with  the  good  order .  | 
■nd  regularity  which  prevail  iu  the  dock-yard  of  that  port.     Her^  \ 
keobaerves,  tlte  bui1din>r  slips  and  dry-docks  are  faced  with  wood   ] 
KCurding  to  the  old  system ;  but  a  dry  dock  is  excavating  in-  J 
tended  to  be  faced  with  granite  and  Portland-stone.     The  moat 
rrmarkable  object  in  this  yard  was  a  saw-mill,  with  its  machinery, 
reci^ntiy  erected  by  Brunei.     'I'he  mill  is  on  an  eminence  at  the 
upper  part  of  rhe  yard,  to  which  the  timber  is  floated  from  the  i 
Medway  through  a  subterraneous  canal  or  tunnel,  into  a  circular-* 
basin ;  out  of  which  it  is  afterwards  raised  by  machinery  to  tl»"  J 
ievd  of  Ibc  mill,  taken  into  it,  and  placed  under  the  saws ;  then  " 
moved  sway  on  iron  carriages,  and  deposited  on  a  long  stage: 
1mm  wbich,  by  trucks  or  carts  on  iron  railways,  it  is  finally 
ceoTcyed  to  every  part  of  the  yard.     M.  Dupin  tinds  fault  witli 
Ihwel  fcr  not  having  levelled  die  eminence,  in  order  to  save  the 
power  necessary  for  raising  the  timber ;  and  adds,  that  the  same 
obiMtioa  was  made  to  him  by  Dr.  Wollasttm.     We  venture  to  say 
''     if  Dr.  Wollaston  made  any  sucli  objection,  be  did  *o  without 
leen  the  works;  for  the  carrying  on  the  operations  on  the 
is  precisely  ihat  which  constitutes  the  chief  merit  of 
^ement,  us  tliercby  the  timl)er,  when  sawn,  is  conveyed 
n  railways  by  a  gentle  slope  lo  nil  lire  docks  and  slips  in  the 
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It  was  at  Chatham,  M.  Oupin  observes,  that  Mr.  SeppkigR 
first  put  in  practice  the  improveiu«iits  which  he  suggested  in  the 
building  of  ships :  he  adds,  that  to  attain  his  object,  he  had  to 
Iriumph  over  those  nuinerous  aud  venerable  aiioius  consecrste^d 
by  the  pride — he  might  have  added,  the  ignorance — of  our  aM 
ceslora,  aud  preserved  religiously  by  the  self-love  of  their  dgJ 
scendants;  that,  however,  he  had  powerful  friends  out  of  the  bo<^l 
of  the  master-sliipvs'rights ;  and  that  he  obtained  front  authority 
what  he  could  not  obtain  by  persuasion ;  and  thus  rendered,  as  it 
were  by  force,  to  the  English  navy,  one  of  the  most  signal  set- 
vices  tliat  it  ever  received,  '  I  have  endeavoured,'  M.  Uupiii  says, 
'  to  make  known,  in  France,  the  ruul  advantages  of  the  system 
introduced  by  Mr.  Seppings.  1  met  with  more  obstacles  thm 
he  did,  and,  less  fortunate,  1  have  not  yet  triumphed  over  then. 
I  have  given  demonstrations;  but  that  was  vain  like  the  theory; 
calculations,  and  one  would  have  thought  that  I  was  treating  of 
imaginary  quantities  ;  in  short,  when  I  wished  to  support  mysdf 
by  the  authority  of  experience,  I  was  told  that,  in  England,  thej 
were  at  present  abandoning  the  system  which  1  was  desirous  vS 
getting  adopted  in  France.'  A  second  visit  to  England,  however^ 
convinced  hiu  of  the  contrar}',  and  shewed  him,  in  all  the  doct 
jards,  new  ships  building  and  old  ones  repairing  according  to 
die  system  of  Mr.  Seppings. 

AW  this  is  well  enough;  but  when  he  tells  us  that  he  wiSi 
maintain,  with  the  proofs  in  his  hand, '  that  the  principle  has  bees 
known  and  even  practised  in  France  aud  elsewhere,'  we  beg  lew 
to  join  issue  with  him.  He  has  nu  proofs  in  his  hand,  or  vlx 
where;  nor  do  the  systems  or  experiments  of  the  builders  mei 
tioncd  by  him  bear  any  more  resemblance  to  Mr.  Seppings'a  du 
goual  framing  than  the  construction  of  a  vftlocipede  to  that  of  « 
phaeton.  'I'hey  have  botli  wheels,  it  is  true,  and  the  nme 
materials  are  found  in  both.  It  is  also  (rue  that  Uonguer,  Chan> 
man,  Snodgrass  and  others,  made  frecjueni  attempts  to  give  adtb- 
lional  strength  to  ships  by  placing  uood  and  iron  diagonally,  tho 
inefficiency  of  which  we  shewed  in  a  former  number.*  W* 
know  nothing  of  L'Oiseau,  which  is  cited  as  an  example  of  dia- 
gonal bracing ;  but  one  precious  specimen  of  French  invention 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seemg  in  our  own  ports  in  the 
Jupiter,  now  (he  Alaida,  in  which  the  planks  of  the  ceiling 
placed  somewhat  in  a  lozenge-shape.  The  object  of  Mr.  Se|^ 
pings's  plan  is  to  give  unifonn  strength  to  the  fabric,  and  ptfr- 
veut  the  ship  from  hogging  or  arching,  or,  m  other  words,  tbe 
middle  part  from  rising  and  the  two  extremities  from  sinking ; 

•  No.  .\.XJV.  ij.  4W. 
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itfau  eScclnatly  succeeded:  while  the  French  Jupiter  in  hogged 
la  lucb  a  degree  as  to  fomi  no  bad  resemblance  of  the  back  i^  < 
ibt  animal  from  which  the  term  is  derived. 

BdI,  aays  M.  Dupin,  '  the  Koyal  Society  of  Londoo,  by  a  fa-   j 
<Mr  Um)  little  merited  on  my  part,  has  published,  in  tlie  first   ' 
fwtof  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1817,  the  theurelicalj 
practical  and  historical  researches  which  1  have  made  on  the  in^    ! 
|in)«emenls  recently  introduced  iti  die  construction  of  English 
iJiipg  of  war.   The  honour  of  the  iirst  idea  of  these  improvemenU    | 
hu  thus,   iti  an  authentic  manner,  been  rendered  to  France.* 
Let  him,  however,  not  lay  this  fluttering  unction  to  his  soul. 
1W  Royal  Siiciaty,  as  well  as  other  societies,  can  sometimes 
hatoOT  '  favours  little  merited;'— but  it  is  so  far  from  considet-   | 
■I  what  may  find  its  way  into  the  'IVansactions  as  autltenlie,    i 
ml  il  expressly  declares,  at  the  head  of  every  half-yearly  Number,   ' 
Ihiiit  is  not  responsible  for  any  one  of  the  papers  contained  in  it. 
Wg  caimot  help  thinking,  however,  that  it  would  have  been  as  wdl 
if  the  Committee  of  papers  of  the  Itoyal  Society  of  London  ha^ 
witbitood  the  attempts  of  a  foreigner  to  deprive  a  meritorious  Brt-  J 
li<h  subjcctofbisjustclaims,  more  especially  when  those  attempti-  j 
had  already  been  rejected  by  the  National  Institute  of  France. 

'Hie  Royal  Society  has,  however,  rendered  tardy  justice  to  Mr,. 
Seppings,  by  conferring  on  him  the  Copley  gold  medal ;  and  as 
M.  Dupin  is  a  reader  of  our  Journal,  we  gladly  avail  ourselves 
of  the  medium,  to  convey  to  him  the  sentiments  of  its  venerable  j 
'  lent  on  Uie  merits  of  Mr.  Seppings's  plan,  taken  from  the  I 

delivered  by  him  on  that  occasion  to  the  inventor. 
It  cannot  (said  Sir  Joseph  Banks)  be  a  just  cause  for  lessening  ilia  ' 
(CKtion  yon  arc  entitled  to  derive  from  llie  success  of  your  im- 
otliere  ahocild  have  formerly  allempteii  lo  iniroduca 
nature  snmewhai  similar  lo  your  oblique  braces  ar 
i,  hut  should  have  done  it  so  awkwardly  and  unskilfully,  asto 
'  led  alingether  In  obtaining  any  practical  benefit  from  their  ini- 
iovcntiiiiis.  If  indeed  the  merit  of  mechanical  improvement* 
d  exdusively  lu  ibuse  »ho  lirst  had  a  vague  notion  of  their  pos* 
the  «urld  wuuld  be  filled  with  idle  schemers  and  dreamers,  mul- 
g  their  crude  conceits  for  tlie  mere  chance  of  hilling  upon  some 
ntal  combinHiion,  which,  when  the  hands  of  more  industrious  and 
men  bad  brought  it  to  perfection,  they  would  be  but  too  happy 
in  as  their  own  legitimate  oHspring.  Other  countries  may  be 
ly  ft-rlile  in  speculation^  of  this  kind;  but  Great  Britain  has 
■n  disiinKuished  fnr  practical  excellence  in  arts  and  science*; 
'  nMy  willingly  consent  to  share  wi[h  others  some  portion  of  the 
r  oripnsl  invention,  provided  that  we  retain,  as  our  peculiar  p^ 
BKinjr,  the  highest  perfection  of  actual  execution.' 
M.  Dupin  is  perfectly  right  in  his  assertion  that  the  sxcrcise  of 

authority 
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authority  was  necessary  to  overcome  ancient  prejudices ;  it  reqitimf 
indeed  all  the  energy  and  firmness  of  Mr.  Yorke  to  carry  through 
a  system  which  he  clearly  foresaw  would  be  the  means  of  reno- 
vating the  strength  and  giving  permanence  to  the  soundness  of  the 
British  navy.  Some  idea  may  be  collected  of  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Seppings  was  thwarted  and  opposed^  and  tormented,  by  the 
way  in  which  he  writes  to  a  friend. 

^  You  cannot  (he  says)  be  aware  of  the  determined  and  S3rstematic 
opposition  1  have  met,  and  the  labour  I  have  gone  through  both  of  body 
and  mind,  owing  to  the  difficulties  and  disinclination  with  which  1  was 
thwarted  in  every  step  of  the  proorress.  The  anxiety  of  my  mind  broke 
in  on  my  hours  of  rest,  and  prevented  sleep,  and  the  want  of  sleep  proved 
injurious  to  my  health.  At  length,  however,  a  superior  power  bore 
down  all  opposition  ;  the  system  was  adopted  and  was  found  to  succeed* 
Before  this  I  was  told  that  my  plan  possessed  neither  sense  nor  science; 
but  afterwards  I  was  assailed  with  accusations  of  having  collected  my 
ideas,  one  day  from  the  French  ;  another  from  the  Russians',  then  from 
the  Swedes — whereas,  God  knows !  the  only  assistance  I  have  received 
was  from  the  plan  and  drawings  of  the  celebrated  bridge  of  Schaff- 
hausen,  and  from  no  other  source.' 

It  would  almost  appear  that  professional  prejudices  among 
shipwrights  have  always  been  mere  inveteratcly  rooted  than  among 
mechanics  of  any  other  description.  The  whole  history  of  British 
naval  architecture  abounds  with  squabbles  about  innovations  and 
suggested  improvements.  In  the  time  of  that  excellent  shipwright 
Phineas  Pett,  the  Seppings  of  his  day,  his  opponents  carried 
matters  to  such  lengths  that  (Cing  Jauies  found  himself  compelled 
to  proceed  to  Deptford  in  person  with  his  whole  court,  accom- 
panied by  certain  learned  men^  to  investigate  the  charges  brought 
against  Mr.  Pett : — when  all  of  them  had  been  patiently  gone 
through  and  refuted,  except  the  last,  which  was  that  of  his  having 
cut  the  wood  cross-grained,  the  king  grew  impatient,  and  turning 
to  his  accusers,  observed,  that  *  the  cross-grain  was  in  the  ship- 
wrights and  not  in  the  wood.' 

Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Seppings,  however,  has  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  his  services  are  about  to  receive  their 
due  reward — services  which,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Finance 
C!ommittee  (3d  Report),  *  although  they  have  nothing  of  that 
brilliancy  which  forcibly  attracts  public  admiration,  will  continue 
to  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  the  British  nation,  long  after  that 
period  when  the  beneficial  effects  of  victories,  however  splendid, 
shall  have  passed  away.'  It  was  stated  in  parliament  that  they 
were  under  consideration;  and  we  luiderstaiid  tliut  the  Prince 
Rcgtiit,  in  conferring  on  this  intelligent  and  disthigulshed  ship- 
wright the  honour  of  kuighthood  on  board  his  own  yacht,  ex- 
pressed 
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pressed  a  hope  ihat  some  more  eubstantiul  benefit  would  booq 
KwanI  liis  meritorious  exertions. 

or  the  manv  practical  improvcmptits  in  naval  architecture,  iu- 
ttoduced  hy  this  zealous  sunejor  of  the  navv,  a  few  have  come  to 
our  kuuwiedge,  which  we  shall  brietl;  mention, 

Foremost  stands  the  new  sjstem  of  diagonal  trussing,  which 
m  every  instance  has  succeeded  beyond  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectation.* Every  ship  to  which  it  has  been  applied  continues 
Bry,  sound,  and  wholesome — no  decay — no  dry-rot — no  recesses 
for  vermiji — no  receptacles  for  foul  air,  moisture  and  mushrooms 
— no  leakage  below,  nor  dripping  from  above — no  racking,  nor 
lifting  of  the  beams,  nor  working  of  the  joints ;  but  ever}-  part 
equally  firm  and  strong  tlirntigliout  tlie  ship.  Unlike  those  Forti/ 
7%ieves,  (as  a  gallant  admiral  culled  titem,)  which,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  were  built  at  inordinate  prices  in  the  merchanuf' 
juda,  and  which  broke  down  with  the  rickets  ai)d  dry-rot  in  four 
« five  years  afler  they  were  luunclieil,  and  some  of  them  even 
B  less  time,  the  ships  first  built  or  repaired  on  Mr.  Seppings's 
plan  have  come  from  sen  aa  firm,  as  sound,  and  as  free  from  filth 
U  when  they  left  the  dock ;  and  as  it  appears  there  are  now 
IMt  less  than  from  forty  to  fifty  sail  of  the  line,  built  or  repaired 
va  his  system,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  perfect  accuracy  of 
Lord  Melvdle's  declaration  in  the  House  of  LonU,  '  that  at  no 
fenner  period  was  the  fleet  in  such  a  state  of  efficiency,  as  to 
Alps,  as  at  the  present  moment.' 

An  invention  of  great  utility  procured  him,  while  yet  an  as- 
.^natuit  sliipwright,  the  approbation  of  the  Admiralty,  accompa- 
wed  with  a  pecuniary  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds.  When  a 
^'Ulip  of  tlie  line  was  taken  into  a  dock  for  repairs,  she  rested  on 
«  row  of  stjuure  blocks  of  wood,  amounting  to  forty  or  fifty 
18  number.  In  order  to  get  at  her  bottom,  or  examine  her 
■fclse  keel,  it  w  as  necessary  to  /ift  her  wholly  off  the  blocks  and 
-Wwpend  her  in  die  air,  by  meaus  of  numerous  shores  and  spars  of 
ivood.  To  effect  this,  wed<^es  were  driven  simultaneously  under 
•we  bottom  of  these  shores,  au  operation  that  required  three,  four, 
■■Bd  even  five  hundred  men;  the  ship  in  the  mean  time  pressing 
'Mb  her  whole  weight  against  the  ends  of  the  supporting  shores, 
'  MiUDed  every  timber,  plank,  knee  and  fastening  during  the  ope- 
■  ntion.  Mr.  Sep)>in^s,  by  means  of  a  block  consisting  of  three 
ptBCes,  found  a  remedy  for  all  the  evils  attending  the  old  system — 
Of  icducing  llie  number  of  nieii  to  about  twenty ;  by  removing 
^  weight  or  pressure  against  the  ship's  sides ;  and  by  lessening 
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the  time  to  as  many  hoars  as  it  once  required  days.  The  an- 
nexed figure  shews  the  wedges  or  inclined  planes  of  which  the 
block  is  composed,  where  a  is  the  wedge  or  double  inclined 
plane  on  which  the  keel  k  of  the  ship  rests,  having  its  obtuse 
angle  equal  to  1 70^9  and  b  b  are  two  inclined  planes,  each  having 
an  acute  angle  of  5^.  The  upper  wedge  is  of  hard  wood  shod 
with  iron ;  the  inclined  planes  A  6  are  of  cast  iron. 


3 

When  any  one  of  these  blocks  is  required  to  be  disengaged,  in 
order  to  examine*  that  part  of  the  keel  on  which  it  rests,  a  few 
smart  blows,  given  alternately  on  the  two  sides  of  the  two  half- 
wedges  or  lower-inclined  planes,  will  cause  them  to  fly  out,  when 
the  upper  wedge  drops,  and  the  more  easily  in  proportion  to  the 
pressure  of  the  ship  upon  it.  Two  or  three  minutes  is  sufficient 
to  remove  any  one  block,  and  the  whole  series  may  be  taken  out 
in  succession  in  the  space  of  two  hours,  not  only  without  liftrng^ 
but  without  the  least  concussion  of  the  ship. 

It  is  customary  in  the  Ordinary  of  the  navy  to  lift  the  lower 
masts  of  ships  every  three  years  to  examine  into  the  state  of  their 
heels  or  lower  extremities  :  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  sheer-hulks,  the  first  fitting  of  each  of  which  costs  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  and  the  annual  expense 
amounts  to  more  than  a  thousand  pounds.  By  an  apparatus  con- 
trived by  Mr.  Seppings,  equally  simple  with  the  foregoing,  the 
masts  of  the  largest  ships  are  now  lifted  upright  out  of  the  steps, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  sheer-hulk,  and  by  about  half  an 
hour's  labour  oi  four  boys;  and  thus  a  saving  of  two  or  three 
tliousand  pounds  a  year  has  been  effected.  But  this  is  the  least 
part.  From  the  ease  with  which  masts  were  thus  lifted,  it  occurred 
to  Mr.  Seppings  that  by  placing  the  lower  extremity  on  a  pig  of 
iron  ballast  instead  of  returning  it  into  the  socket,  it  would  be 
preserved  from  the  rot — and  as  there  are  perhaps  not  less  than 
a  thousand  masts  in  the  Ordinary  of  the  navy,  and  the  main-mast 
of  a  first  rate  costs  nearly  a  thousand  pounds,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  importance  of  this  ingenious  and  unpretending  in- 
vention. 

The  difHculty,  and  we  might  almost  say  the  impossibility,  of 
procuring  timber  of  shape  and  dimensions  suitable  for  ships  of 
the  line,  would  have  been  attended  with  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences, 
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focnces,  liad  not  an  eScctunl  remedy  been  etruck  out  by  this  ia- 
tdligeut  and  indcratigabie  aiirvevor.  This  he  accoiiiplished  by  a  j 
mode  of  putting  together  the  timbe^rs  of  the  fruiiie,  so  us  lip  ■ 
p*e  more  durability  and  greater  strength,  with  considerable  leslt  I 
c^nse  of  timber  and  workmanship;  and  at  the  same  time  tQ  3 
brnig  into  use  those  inferior  pieces  of  timber,  which,  under  the  I 
oM  system,  ser\ed  only  for  the  construction  of  frigates.  It  wouhl  I 
Rcjuire  loo  much  space  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  plan  by  whicfef  1 
dl  these  advantages  are  gained — namely,  by  the  substitution  of  I 
vhat  are  technically  called  square  heads  and  heels  for  chocks,  I 
Kw,  we  believe,  universally  adopted ;  in  consequence  of  which,  1 
Ae  pecuniary  saving  atone  is  from  two  to  three  thousand  pounds  f 
JB  each  vessel.  Instead  of  these  chocks,  (which  are  large  wedg6>  I 
Aaped  logs  intended  to  connect  t)ie  timbers  of  the  frame,  and  4 
»hich  amount  in  every  ship  of  the  line  to  four  or  live  hundred,)  I 
Mr.  Seppiogs  cuts  square  off  the  ends  of  the  timbers  and  retalnt  J 
tltm  in  their  places  by  means  of  round  coaks  in  the  centre,  in  tha  1 
nme  manner  that  the  fellies  of  a  carriage  wheel  are  put  together.  I 
ind  though  the  timbers  of  the  frame  are  now  frequently  mad^.l 
of  shorter  lengths,  and  are  consequently  more  numerous,  yet  ths  ■ 
mmber  of  pieces  in  the  whole  frame  are  much  fewer  than  in  thfl  J 
,wt  system,  less  grain-cut,  and  consequently  of  greater  strcngtbi'l 
Sy  an  experiment  made  on  the  frames  of  two  new  74  gun  ship^  fl 
•1M  oue  N\ ith  chocks  altered  from  l{lo'i  inches,  and  racked  at  tM  1 
ida  of  the  timbers  from  J  to  1  inch;  the  other  without  chockt,  M 
lered  only  from  ^  to  g  uf  an  inch,  and  no  racking  whatever  at  tha  ■ 
int*;  the  timber  of  the  former  was  found,  on  calculation,  to  cost  U 
E^OO/.;  that  of  the  latter  10,420/.,  being  a  saving  of  2,000ft  I 
timber  alone,  esclusive  of  a  very  considerable  one  in  the  work-  I 
Banship.  I 

ft  is  well  known  to  naval  men,  (indeed  it  must  be  suSicientljr  I 
obvious  to  all,)  that  the  stem  of  a  ship  is  by  far  the  weakest  part  <X  I 
!dwfabrtC,bothasit  regards  the  shock  of  the  sea,  and  the  resistance  I 
.fif  >  cannonade.  To  obmte  these  disadvantages  Mr.  Seppiugi  I 
Ihs  suggested  an  important  improvement  in  the  shape  and  coiw  1 
fltruciiun  of  the  stems  of  ships  of  war,  by  converting  them  from  '  | 
Ae  sqoare  to  the  round  form,  and  substituting  upright  timbers,  as  1 
ia  die  bow,  for  the  heavy  transom,  which  gave  but  a  weak  support  I 
tolhesuperincunibentstructure.  By thisnewmodeof construction  I 
tile  Item  of  a  ship  is  of  equal  strength  with  the  bow ;  and  the  bat-  1 
Itery  as  manageable  and  powerful ;  the  ship  may  scud  in  a  heaty  J 
ilea  without  danger  of  being  pooped,  and  be  brought  to  anchor  1 
jlgr  the  Btern  as  safely  as  by  the  bow ;  the  rudder  too  is  better  ae-  J 
Kured.  Objections  however  have  been  made  by  naval  officers  to  1 
bis  fofBi,  as  less  convenient  and  beautiful;  but  when  the  natural  I 
I  prcjudicd'  J 
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prejudice  in  favour  of  what  wc  have  Km^  heen  accustomed  to  look 
at  shall  have  subsided^  we  are  well  ptTMuadetl  that  the  preteet 
abrupt  termination  of  the  tine  ronntlnl  lini's  of  the  liody  of  a  ship 
in  atlat  surface^  will  be  cou-sidered  as  incongruous  und  wanting ii 
good  taste. 

But  we  must  return  to  M.  Dupin.  The  dock-yard  of  Portamoulk 
is  described  by  him  as  not  only  the  most  spacious,  but  as  present 
ing  the  handsomest  l)uildings  and  the  ni<»st  comprehensive  disphj 
of  labour.  \Vc  do  not  think,  however,  that  much  can  be  said  ii 
praise  of '  the  skilful  arrun^enient  of  the  dry-docks  f  though,  wha 
it  is  considered  that  they  wtTe  laid  ont  w  ithout  any  plan,  and  buik 
and  enlargtrd  from  time  to  time,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  service  ^^ 
quired,  forming,  likr  those  in  the  other  yards,  u  collection  of  expe- 
dients r(;sorted  to  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  it  may  be  pronotmced 
as  skilful  as  circumstances  would  admit.  The  stores  and  maga- 
zines are  all  on  a  grand  scale.  The  wet  bashi,  and  the  dr^'-do^f 
connnunicating  with  it,  art*  of  the  utmost  hnportancey  and  do 
great  credit  to  the  genius  of  (n-nrral  Hentham,  under  whose  la- 
|>erintendence  they  were  undtTtaken  and  completed.  Tlie  mebl- 
mills  are  constructed  on  an  excelh.-nt  plan.  1 1  ere  all  the  old  copper 
from  ships  of  w  ar  is  re-melted  and  re-manufactured :  the  number 
of  sheets  rolled  in  one  year  of  the  war  amounted  to  aboMt 
«]00,(K)0,  weighing  l,<i(X)tons,  on  which  alone  a  saving  was  effect- 
ed of  more  than  <2(),(XK)/. 

'llie  block-machhiery  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of 
M.  Dupin.  He  observes,  and  it  is  true,  that  it  is  tlic  creation  of 
a  Fren<*hman;  and  it  is  «>(|ually  true,  we  doubt  not,  '  that  some 
offended  Frenchman  will  regn  t  that  the  inventor  had  not  come- 
crated  his  talents  to  the  tlet'eiice  and  glory  of  his  own  country;' 
but  Mr.  Bnmel,  we  suspect,  has  little  occasion  to  regret  hii 
coming  from  America  to  lilnghind  instead  of  I'Vance.  AI.  Dupia, 
however,  endeavours  to  console*  his  countrymen  for  the  loss  uej 
have  sustained,  by  a  hope  that  another  Frenchman,  in  his  own  per- 
son, will  be  able  to  add  some  interesting  observations  on  the  ad- 
vantages and  inconveniencies  |>eculiar  to  «'ach  of  Bruners  ma- 
chhies,  as  well  as  on  the  results  of  its  manner  of  working.  M. 
Dupin  saw  this  matchless  and  complicated  system  of  machinoy 
work  but  once,  and  he  ventures  to  talk  of  improvements ! — b 
there  no  limit  to  the  vanity  of  a  Frenchman? 

As  all  foreigners  of  disthiction  \isit  the  dock-yard  of  Porti- 
mouth,  with  the  view  cliieHy  of  inspecting  this  block-making  dm- 
chinery,  and  as  it  is  really  deserving  of  the  most  extensive  notice 
and  admiration,  a  cursory  description  t»f  it  may  not  be  unaccep- 
table to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  had  an  opportunitv  of 
witnessing  its  wonderful  eft'ects.  To  enable  them  to  comprebod 
fully  its  construction  and  mode  of  w  orkuig,  numerous  ^nd  acca- 
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nxe  engravings  would  be  required;  our  view,  ihereforc,  must  be 
wn  gptiora!.  * 

"nie  block-macliincry  then,  M'tiicli  a  single  coup-d'teil  convinced  U 
U.Dupin  tbal  he  could  improve,  inav  be  said  to  consist  of  a  sys- ,] 
tnn  of  no  less  than  airteen  different  machines  all  put  in  motion-^ 
and  iu  work  at  llie  same  moment  by  a  steain-engitie.     Seven  ofm 
these  machines  arc  employed  in  finishing  the  shell  and  nine  in  coin«3 
pletmg  the  sheave.     The  Jimt  of  them  is  the  saw-mill,  whJdii.l 
■quares  the  rough  tree  of  ash  or  elm,  generally  the  latter.    Tlie,  J 
Kta»d  is  a  circular  saw,  which  cross-cuts  it  into  the  requisite.*! 
Ici^hs.    'rhe//«iVf/isabnring--machine,tiy  means  of  which,  whlld.a 
one  bit  pierces  the  centre  to  receive  the  pin  on  which  the  8hesT^4 
tnnH,  another  bores  a  hole  at  right  angles  to  it,  to  admit  the  firdC  j 
Mrake  of  the  chissel  that  scoops  out  the  mortice  in  which  tW  « 
Aene  turns.     This  is  completed  by  the  fuurtb,  which  is  a  moaC 
in^oioua  piece  of  inechiinism,  and  is  purticiilarly  remarkable  for  ^ 
thr  force,  the  rapidity,  the  workmanlike,  we  might  almost  say,  tW 
[Kiliflied  manner  in  which  the  shell  is  mortised  out.    The^A- 
ii  H  circular  saw,  which  takes  off  the  four  comers  of  the  shell,  and 
reduces  tl  to  the  form  of  an  oclagon.     It  is  then  carried  to  the 
iiV(i,  or  aha  ping- machine,  consisting  of  two  equal  and  parallel 
whcda  moving  on  the  same  axis,  to  which  one  of  them  is  firmly 
fiiin),  while  the  other  moves  in  the  line  of  the  axis,  so  that  by 
tlidiiig,  the  shells  of  blocks  of  any  size  may  be  admitted  between 
tbeir  rims.    Ten  of  these  shells  being  fixed  to  the  peripheries  of  the 
t»o  wheels,  the  machine  is  whirled  round  with  incredible  velocity, 
mA  speedily  reduces  the  outer  sui  face  of  tliem,  by  the  application 
of »  cutting  instrument,  to  a  proper  shape  and  curvature;   after 
^^liiA,  by  reversing  the  motion  of  the  wheels,  the  ten  shells  are 
'  luttaneoiisly  tumiHl  one-fourth  part  round,  and  a  new  surface 
■senicd  which  is  cut  and  shaped  as  before.     The  two  remaining 
are  then  treated  in  the  same  manner,  when  the  whole  ten 
I  arc  comjilelely  shaped  and  removed  from  the  wheels.    The 
ith  anil  laal  operation  is  the  scoring  of  the  shell,  or  scooping 
groove  for  the  strap  by  which  the  block  is  suspended. 
;  sheaves  arc  usually  made  of  lignum  vitse,  and  utc  first  op^ 
u  to  cnt  the  log  into  plates  of  the  required  thickness  by 
of  B  circular  saw.     The  senwd  is  to  bure  the  central  hole 
rive  the  pin,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  off  the  angles 
ivduce  the  piece  to  a  perteot  circle,  which  is  accomplished 
mnins  uf  a  crown  saw.     The  sheave  thus  shaped  is  brought, 
l/lird  place,  to  the  coaking-muchlne,  which  is  a  piece  of 
of  singular  ingenuity.     A  small  cutter,  in  traversing 
the  central  hole  of  the  sbeavcM,  works  out,  to  a  certain 
briow  the  surface,  three  semicircular  grooves  for  the  recep- 
9b.'X\U-  NO.  XLiii.  n  lion 
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tion  of  the  metal  coak  or  buBh ;  and  both  the  grooves  and  the 
coaks  are  so  uniformly  true  and  fit  each  other  so  accurately^  that 
the  tap  of  a  hammer  is  sufficient  to  fix  the  coak  in  its  place. 
The  Juurth  operation  is  the  casting  of  the  metal  coaks  with 
grooves,  or  chaunelsy  in  the  inside  of  their  tubes,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  oil  or  grease,  and  the  prevention  of  waste.  The  fifth  ma- 
chine is  a  drill  of  a  peculiar  construction,  by  which  also  the  pins 
are  inserted  to  fix  the  coaks  to  the  sheave.  The  sixth  is  the  rivet- 
ing hammer ;  and  the  seventh  a  machine  for  broaching  the  central 
hole  of  the  sheave  by  means  of  a  steel  drill  or  cutter.  The  eighth 
process  is  that  of  turning  a  groove  or  channel  round  the  outer  cir- 
cumference of  the  sheave  for  the  rope  to  work  in,  which  is  per- 
formed by  a  lathe  so  constructed,  that  while  the  groove  is  cut- 
tingy  another  part  of  the  engine  is  occupied  in  smoothing  the  two 
surfaces  of  the  sheave.  The  ninth  or  last  operation  is  the  making, 
polishing,  and  fixing  the  iron  pins  on  which  the  sheave  tums^  and 
which  completes  the  block  for  use. 

The  quantity  of  blocks  used  in  the  navy,  together  with  their 
great  expense  under  die  old  system,  renders  the  present  ma- 
chinery of  the  utmost  importance.  Not  only  has  a  very  consider- 
able saving  been  effected  by  it,  but  an  article  provided  of  an  infi- 
nitely better  quality  than  was  formerly  made  by  the  hand.  A 
single  line  of  battle-ship  requires  nearly  fifteen  hundred  blocks 
of  different  sizes ;  and  the  number  which  the  machinery  is  capa- 
ble of  supplying  was  found  to  be  more  than  adequate  to  the  an- 
nual demand  of  the  whole  navy  and  ordnance  during  the  war.  To 
convey  an  idea  of  its  efficacy,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that,  with 
four  men,  and  with  less  expense  of  time,  as  many  shells  can  be 
completed  as  required  fifty  by  the  old  method ;  and  that  six  can 
now  supply  as  many  sheaves  as  before  required  sixty. 

In  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  M.  Dupin  conceives  it  to 
be  a  matter  not  easily  credited,  that  *  the  English  do  not  blush 
to  acknowledge  their  inferiority,  when  it  is  clearly  demonstrated 
tp  them.'  It  would  be  well  for  him  and  his  countrymen  to  take 
a  lesson  from  the  English  in  this  respect,  and  not  to  set  up  pre- 
tensions to  superiority  when  they  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim. 
'  For  many  years  past,'  says  he,  *  they  have  been  complaining 
loudly,  and  perhaps  not  without  exaggeration,  that  their  ship- 
builders are  very  far  behind  the  French  naval  architects  in  regard 
to  theoretical  knowledge.'  That  we  admitted  this  fact,  is  true; 
but  not — that  *  these  complaints  reverberated  to  the  parliament 
of  England :'  neither  is  it  true  that  ^  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
committee  of  this  great  legislative  body,  that  the  school  for  Ship- 
wrights' Apprentices  was  established,' — it  was  proposed  hy  the 
Conmiissioaers  of  Naval  Revision^  approved  by  the  Board  of 

Admiralt}', 
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Admiralty,  and  established  by  the  King's  Order  in  Council :  the 
good  effects  of  it  have  already  been  fully  experienced. 

We  profess  not  to  know  exactly  the  internal  economy  of  a 
Fnvch  ship  of  war;  but  M.Dtipin  seems  loliave  been  amuziiigly 
MtucIl  with  the  arrangement  of  llie  Queen  Charlotte. 

'  I  was  al  Porlsmoiilh  (he  says)  when  Lord  Exmnulh  returned  from 
biishort,  but  brilliant  expedilion  against  Alniers.  I  visited  iwo.ainong 
■omc  ulhcrs,  of  the  ships  of  his  squadron  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
battle,  the  Lcander,  tirmed  with  sixty  guns  and  carmnades,  and  the 
QiM«i  Charlotte,  a  three  decker,  and  the  flag-ship  of  the  Commander* 
in-chief.  I  cuuld  not  behold,  without  admiration,  the  austere  simplicity 
of  the  Admiral's  cabin;  furniture  where  nothiug  ii  for  chow,  where 
every  thing,  wiihuui  exception,  can  be  remuved,  packed  up,  and  ear- 
ned away  at  the  mumeni  of  clearing  the  ship  fur  action;  in  short,  the 
rrtmciits  are  as  fully  provided  with  pieces  uf  cannon  as  the  rest  of 
^u-decks.  Hence  it  may  be  imagined  ibut  the  cabins  nf  ibe  cap- 
UtDS  and  subordinate  oHicers  of  the  fleet  are  neither  sumptuous,  not 
dinosed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  diminish  the  military  means  of  the  ship; 
■nd,  nevenbeless,  the  English  men  of  war  present  every  thing  that  can 

I  lender  pleaiant  and  supportable  the  rough  existence  of  the  seamen.' — 
p.  40,  41. 
Our  traveller  has  aeen  little,  at  least  he  says  but  little,  of  the 
(dock-yard  of  Plymouth,  and  that  is  incorrect ;  but  he  makes  UQiends 
fcy  giving,  in  a  separate  article,  a  detailed  account  of  the  Breuk- 
iter,  which  is  now  throwing  across  Plymouth  Sound,  and  which, 
completed,  will  render  it  a  secure  and  excellent  roadsted 
a  fleet  of  ships  of  war.  This  great  national  work  was  first  con- 
faiuplated  by  Lord  Grey,  when  at  the  head  of  the  naval  adnii- 
liitration  ;  but  to  Mr.  Yorke  is  due  the  merit  of  having  adopted 
^^  plan  and  caused  it  to  be  carried  into  execution,  notwith- 
Kanding  tlie  sinister  bodings  of  those  who  were  hostile  to  it: 
n  own  sound  judgment,  however,  backed  by  the  opinion  of 
Ir.  Reoaie,  gave  him  assurance  of  the  propriety,  and  of  the 
iccessful  issue  of  the  undertaking.  ^I.  I)iipin  assures  us 
t  in  plaiming  this  work,  Mr.  Rennie  availed  himself  of  all  the 
lericiice  which  his  couulnmen  had  acquired  at   Cherbourg, 

EC  is  Dustakcn  :  Mr.  Rennie  has  indeed  avoided  their  errors ;  but 
tmoted  to  the  resources  of  his  own  powerful  mind,  and  imi- 
^^  led  nothing  that  was  done  at  Clierbourg.  He  never  supposed 
^^^W  a  let  of  wooden  tubs  filled  ivilh  rubble  could  brave  the  vio- 
nce  of  the  waves  ^  nor  that  a  dyke  of  such  materials  cased  with 
I  of  a  larger  description,  could  maintain  its  ground  against 
e  contimied  action  of  the  sea.  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
d  disappearance  of  l-ort  Na]>oleon,  which  had  been  erected  on 
le  centre  of  the  grentdjkeof  Cherbourg,  audlinally  of  tliat  of  the 
Mike  ilself — a  liitc  whicli  might  have  been  anticipated  by  reticctirig 
^  d2  that 
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mg  or  thL-  rocki,  ihdr  poiiik-rous  Tull,  uiid  ih<^  prulorigeti  sound  of  ibe 
ed»w.'~p.  248. 

These  huge  blocks  of  stono  are  conveyed  from  the  quarrieB  on 
trucks,  aloirg  iron-railwaj »,  to  the  quays,  and  from  thence  into 
llii-  hulds  o(  vessels  biiill  expressly  fur  the  purpose  :  on  their 
urisal  over  ihe  line  of  liie  Breakwater,  they  are  discharged 
from  ibe  trucks  by  means  of  what  is  culled  a  li/pittg-Jramf,  at  the 
ilcm  of  the  vessel,  wliich,  falling  like.a  trap-door,  lets  ihe  stone 
into  the  sea.  In  this  manner  a  cai^o  of  sixteen  Irucky,  or  eighty 
Urns,  may  be  discharged  in  the  space  of  forty  or  fifty  mtnutes. 

liie  following  sketch  of  the  grutind-plan  ami  transverse  section 
wiU  best  explain  tlic  form  and  dimensions  of  tins  important  na- 
vork. 

Plan  of  the  Break 


(•  dcKrlbt's  Ilii'  pnrl  riiiislii'il. 
ippt-ari  ftciiuSlu  IS  Fiirl above  loi»-»iilc[orspTing-lidei. 
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Hie  first  stone  was  sunk  on  the  I'jfth  An^usl,  1^12,  and  at  the 
OODcbision  of  the  year  \S\G  ngnvards  of  one  million  of  Ions  had 
adcpositcd.     By  the  month  of  July,  )S1!^,  the  quantity  sunk 
led  a  million  and  a  half;   and  the  money  expended  was 
0,OOU/.     'I1ie  original  calculation  was  two  millions  of 
r  stone ;  and  the  c\pe»se  about  one  million  sterling;  but 
iialc  was  made  im  the  war  prices,  which  are  now  very 
y  diniinijilie  ■     ■         ■ 


n  be  completed  for  H00,000/. 
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'  Such/  says  M.  Dupin, '  are  the  establishments  of  the  military  ma- 
rine, or  navy.  In  visiting  them,  I  was  every  where  struck  by  the  order 
that  reigns  in  the  arrangement  of  the  different  articles  of  stores,  as  well 
as  by  the  silent  activity  with  which  all  the  individuals  employed  seem 
to  be  animated.  Every  where  are  seen  the  si^us  and  the  effects  of  eco* 
nomy ;  but  of  economy  tcell  understood,  v:hich  knows  haw  to  make  sacrifices 
bordering  almost  on  prodigality,  in  order  to  reap  afterwards  with  usury  the 
fruits  of  its  advances.  Nevertheless,  such  a  degree  of  perfection  is  not 
the  result  of  a  great  many  years;  it  may  be  dated  no  farther  back  than 
the  last  war.  In  the  midst  of  danger,  and  in  the  embarrassments  of  a 
convulsive  activity,  some  determined  characters  contrived  to  vanquish 
all  obstacles,  triumph  over  prejudices,  and  give  birth  to  an  order  of 
things  which  might  be  considered  as  the  result  of  long  and  peaceful 
meditations.  This  example  shows  us  how  little  time  suffices  for  autho- 
rity to  work  miracles,  when,  by  chance,  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  supe- 
rior men.' — p.  45 — 46. 

M.  Dupin  next  visits  the  two  great  seaports  of  Bristol  and 
Ldverpooly  and  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  progress  of  the 
arts  in  these  two  cities,  and  the  fiacilities  afforded  to  commerce  in 
their  wet  and  dry  docks,  canals,  quays,  draw-bridges,  magazines, 
8lc.,  interspersing  remarks  on  such  objects  as  appeared  to  him 
worthy  of  imitation  in  his  own  country.  On  digestuig  these  re- 
marks, however,  he  candidly  admits  that  he  could  not  submit 
them  '  to  close  examination  and  profound  criticism ;'  and  deter- 
mined therefore  on  a  second  visit  to  supply  what  was  defective. 
On  this  visit  he  extended  his  excursion  to  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
calling  at  Hull,  Sunderland  and  Newcastle,  at  all  of  which  he 
observed  many  things  that  arrested  his  attention ;  but  a  machine 
for  making  paper  of  an  indefinite  length,  at  a  mill  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tyne,  causes  him  some  regret,  as  being  the  invention  of 
M.  Didot,  the  brother  of  a  printer  of  that  name  in  Paris.  *  By 
what  fatality/  he  exclaims,  *  does  it  occur,  that  our  most  ingeni- 
ous mechanics  thus  carry  to  a  foreign  countiy  the  treasure  of 
^ir  industry?'  The  answer  is  simple  enough — because  they 
bring  it  to  a  better  market  than  their  own  country  afforded  them. 

Edinburgh  he  dignifies,  like  the  people  on  the  spot,  with  the 
epithet  of  the  '  Athens  of  the  North ;'  and,  he  adds,  that  the 
Scotch  people  'join  the  urbanity  of  the  Greeks  to  the  hospitality 
of  the  Arabs.'  As  M.  Dupin  is  doubtless  familiar  with  both, 
we  shall  not  question  his  assertion ;  but  he  must  excuse  us  if  we 
could  not  suppress  a  smile  at  the  solemn  simplicity  with  which  he 
rather  periphrastically  designates  the  *  literary  tribunal'  (meaning, 
we  presume,  the  Edinburgh  reviewers)  *  which  Edinburgh  has 
erected  in  its  own  bosom,  which  makes  despotism  turn  pale,  and 
the  decrees  of  which  arc  sufficient  to  exalt  or  to  overthrow  many 
an  European  reputation.'  How  proud  will  this  make  Mr.  M<ail- 
loch ! 

Dundee, 
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DutiHce,  Arbroath,  and  the  Bell  Hock  are  successively  visited; 
«h)  something  worthy  of  notice  is  found  at  eacK  of  them.  The 
Iwpere  of  the  light-house,  we  are  told,  have  a  library,  small,  but 
^mnposcd  of  sound  bouka  on  literature,  moral  philosophy,  am) 
the  natural  sciences ;  and  th*;y  subscribe  to  one  of  the  monthly 
joumula,  which  treats  of  those  subjects.  From  this,  and  other 
i>l)!>er\ations  of  a  similar  kind,  our  traveller  is  convinced  of  tlie 
^coentl  knowledge  and  information  possessed  by  the  Scotch 
people. 

M  Aberdeen  lie  met  with  a  currier  and  last-maker,  who,  in  the 
leisnre  left  him  by  his  humble  calling,  constructs  barometers, 
Ihermometers,  and  large  reflecting  telescopes,  which  appeared  to 
M.  Dupin  to  be  very  perfect;  and  it  is  added,  by  the  translator, 
ftit  one  of  the  Professors  of  King's  College  considers  a  teles- 
>CDpe  of  Herschtl,  which  cost  two  hundred  guineas,  to  be  infe- 
iSoT  to  those  made  by  this  ingenious  leather-dresser. 

From  Fort  William  M,  Dupin  proceeded  to  the  banks  of  Loch 
^JiOmond,  Dumbarton,  and  finally  to  Glasgow,  whose  establish- 
t9  and  manufactories,  from  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  inliabi- 
I,  it  is  slated,  are  more  easy  of  access  than  those  of  any  other 
town  in  (he  British  empire. 

'  If  the  ingeoHous  detail  of  parliculars  which  pourlray  the  mind  of  a 
;>pTe.  and  the  intelligence  of  the  inferior  classes  of  society,  do  not  too 
ich  alarm  delicate  readers,  in  order  In  give  to  persons  of  timl  de- 
Ipiion  an  instance  of  the  education  of  the  common  jnumeymeii  of 
i^tr,  I  shidl  here  Speak  of  two  brothers,  bakers  by  trade,  who,  in 
I  inieml  between  one  baking  and  another,  employ  themselves  in 
iking  niHchioes  and  philosophical  instruments.    They   have   cast, 
iruedf  and  fitted  all  the  pieces  of  a  little  steam-engine,  the  humble 
iler  «r  which  derives  its  heat  from  being  placed  by  the  side  of  ihu 
en  for  baking  pasiry.    The  engine  is  of  the  power  of  about  two  men; 
meehaDiem  is  very  ingoniuus;  it  serves  for  working  a  turning-lathe, 
means  of  which  our  two  artists  turn  metals,  and  shape  lenses  for  op- 
al inttrumeiils.    They  have  constructed  a  small  apparatus  for  lighting 
ih  gas  their  shops  and  their  apartments.     The  lubes  for  the  convey- 
re  of  the  gas  have  flexible  joints,  which  allow  of  triknsmilting  the 
^t  to  the  places  where  it  is  wanted  fur  the  miimenl.    These  young 
mare  well  acquainted  with  the  physical  and  mathematical  principles 
^  instruments  and  machines  which  ihey  construct.     Some  day  ihey 
ill  quit  their  profession,  in  order  tu  cultivate  the  natural  sciences, 
ld,I  venture  to  predict,  with  success,     liut  their  fortune  depends  on  an 
BBCle,  who  infinilely  prefers  the  business  of  a  baker  and  pualry-eonk  lo 
Hfonetty  and  astronomy,  and  who,  jealous  of  the  hereditary  title  of 
Is  family,  wishes  to  transmit  to  the  suus  of  his  nephews  the  kneading- 
iwiigh  of  his  ancestors,     Alus!  how  many  meji  among  us  are,  without 
|ipi?riing  it,  like  the  uncle  ut  the  iwu  bakers  and  {>asiry-cooks!'— p. 

n  t  Tha 
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.  The  gas-works  and  the  water-works  for  su))plying  the  city  are 
next  described ;  and  he  made  an  excursion  to  the  grand  canal 
which  joins  the  Clyde  to  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Here  we  are  in- 
troduced to  the  celebrated  James  Watt^  ^  an  old  inhabitant  and 
civil  enguieer  belonging  to  Glasgow.*  *  It  was  with  a  respect/ 
says  M.  Dupin^ '  mingled  witli  admiration,  that  I  saw  this  fine 
old  man,  of  eighty-three  years  of  age,  preserving  the  vigour  of 
his  mind,  as  well  as  his  physical  strength ;  he  informed  me  of  a 
variety  of  particulars  relative  to  the  progress  of  English  industry, 
of  which,  more  tlian  any  other  inventor,  he  has  accelerated  the 
advancement.  It  is  to  Mr.  Watt  that  England,  in  a  great  mea^ 
sure,  owes  the  immense  increase  of  her  wealth  within  the  last  fifty 
years,* 

To  every  word  of  this  we  most  cordially  subscribe,  and  to 
more.  Not  to  England  alone,  but  to  all  Europe  and  the  western 
world,  Mr.  Watt  may  be  considered  as  the  greatest  benefactor. 
In  strength  of  intellect,  in  original  genius,  in  sound  judgment, 
and  in  the  application  of  all  of  these  to  the  useful  sciences  and 
the  practical  purposes  of  life,  Mr.  Watt  (now,  alas !  no  more,) 
stood  eminently  alone  and  without  an  equal.  His  steam-engine, 
which  has  been  pronounced  *  the  most  perfect  production  of  phy- 
sical and  mechanical  skill  which  the  world  has  yet  seen,'  would 
alone  immortalize  his  name. — But  the  vigour  of  his  genius  was 
not  satisfied  with  bringing  to  perfection  what  he  found  defective ; 
it  took  a  bolder  flight  in  the  wide  field  of  invention,  and  shewed, 
in  a  variety  of  instances,  what  powerful  efiects  were  capable  of 
being  produced  by  the  most  simple  and  easy  means  when  pro- 
perly applied.  Among  other  amusements  of  the  latter  days  of 
this  venerable  man,  was  the  invention  of  a  machine  for  multiplying 
copies  of  busts  and  other  pieces  of  statuary,  which,  though  brought 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection,  was  not  deemed  by  him 
sufliciently  near  it  to  be  produced  to  the  public.  By  his  death, 
it  may  be  truly  said,  England  has  lost  one  of  its  most  useful  and 
brightest  ornaments ;  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  a  nation's 
gratitude  was  not  evinced  by  some  mark  of  distinction,  ere  he 
was  snatched  away  to  a  better  world ;  which,  though  it  could  have 
added  nothing  to  his  reputation,  would  not  have  sullied  the  purity 
of  that  fountain  from  which  all  public  honours  are  held  to  derive 
their  source. 

We  cannot  follow  M.  Dupin  in  his  farther  progress  through 
Scotland,  and  must  content  ourselves  by  extracting  his  con- 
cluding paragraph. 

*  If  I  had  been  able,  in  so^hort  a  narrative,  to  give  not  only  a  ge- 
neral idea  ul  all  the  iubtilutions,  and  of  ail  the  works  undertaken  within 
^bc&e  few  years,  for  the  prosperity  of  Scotland,  I  should  ha-ve  presented 

one 
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one  of  (hose  pictures  the  most  culciilatcd  fur  exciting  the  admiralion 
of  all  men,  anii  fur  aSoriling  an  object  worthy  of  the  medilaliuii  of 
ago.  It  i$  highly  gtatifying  to  behuld  a  poor  people  exerting  ttiei^' 
Klhity,  ibrir  perseverance,  and  their  genius,  to  triumph  over  ruggc^i' 
man,  lo  cuni^uer  ihe  climate,  and  render  sieriliiy  itself  iiruductive;, 
s^  iliinkin^  of  the  riches  of  the  minit  as  well  as  those  of  the  semes,' 
(ming  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industi^;  instruction,  morality,' 
■Ml  liberty,  lo  flourish  at  the  same  period,'— p.  77,  78.  ' 

M.  Dupin  returned  by  the  way  of  Liverpool,  and  8pcaks  with, 
emliiLniasiit  of  llie  iuiprovemcnUi  of  tliat  second  capital  of  lh^< 
ISrilisIi  empire,  which  had  heen  curritjd  hito  execution  since  his, 
first  visit.  From  beiicc,  passing  through  Wales,  he  crossed  fron, 
Iloljhead  (o  Duhliii,  aitd  describes  the  undertaking  of  Uowtih 
Inrbtiur,  '  one  of  those  operntiuns  whicli  the  Irish  call  a  jiib/\ 
TWa  piece  of  false  information  we  have  no  doubt  he  cot: 
Iccled  from  the  ninster  of  tlie  packet  who  curried  him  over, — ^ 
ttese  people,  liuviiig,  as  we  understand,  for  reasons  best  known  t(i) 
ftnuselves,  set  up  a  clnnumr  as  senseless  us  unjust  against  tlii)^. 
OK^il  underluktug.  But  M.  Dupin  is  as  much  out  of  humoii^^ 
^it  Ireland  us  the  packet  men  are  with  llowth  harbour.  Tbs 
.M);  eUablishnient  in  all  Dublin,  he  tells  us,  '  wliich  presents  aj 
:ter  at  ruice  honourable  to  humanity  and  to  industry,  is  at), 
drying- house,  in  which  tlie  poor  mechanics  are  adinitletl. 
diy  Uieir  dyed  wool,  &c.'  The  following  paragraph,  wliicfa, 
tttbe  drying-huuse  is  alt  that  relates  to  the  capital  of  Irelandi, 
fuScient  to  account  for,  and,  (we  regret  to  say,)  in  some. 

to  justify  the  querulousness  of  our  traveller. 
Allliough  in  Ireland  individuals  are  free  in  their  manners,  and  ranki 
■tslity  among  the  virtues  of  which  bondage  lias  not  been  able  to  de- 
s  them,  yei  all  the  esiabli^hmenis  of  Dublin  bear  the  slump  uf 
i^tsliiy.  Their  regulations  are  so  drawn  up  as  to  be  useful  to  the 
illest  possible  number  of  individuals.  No  stranger  is  admitted  to 
Ky  ibe  benefit  of  ihe  scientific  repositories,  nor  to  read  the  periodical, 
tlicatioiis  in  the  great  reading-rooms,  established  by  subscription,  nor  ' 
'coiMtilt  the  books  deposited  in  the  libraries.  In  [he  library  of  ttrii^ 
'lenity,  which  1  visited,  introduced  nnd  conducted  by  a  doctor  be-C' 
■  g  to  the  said  University,and  which  1  went  over,  according  to  the 
not  ttoppittg  any  where,  I  wished  to  approach  a  window  from 
ch  a  tolerably  tine  prospect  was  lo  be  enjoyed;  hut  ihe  doctor,  who 
an|iftnicd  me,  held  me  back;  in  his  presence,  and  in  that  nf  a 
>p4ceper  who  did  not  lose  sight  of  us,  there  was  a  possibility  of  my 
■  jok  in  my  pocket.— There  are  countries  where  men  anj 
d  ilespicahlu,  in  order  that  a  light  may  afterwards  be  a»-j 
rat  iheni  as  such.— p.  8S,  Si). 
Mk  bavv  uow,  in  a  cursory  manner,  gone  iiver  those  patli 
i)wpiii'»  volume  whicii  relate  to  Great  Britain,  and  more, 
.  particularly 
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particularly  to  its  naval  establishments;  these^  however,  form  but 
a  small  part  of  it,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  detached  subjects 
relative  to  the  tine  arts,  to  a  marine  academy,  to  his  grand  work 
on  naval  and  military  architecture,  and  a  variety  of  other  matters 
which  have  very  properly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  savans  of 
France,  but  which  would  afford  very  little  to  interest  or  entertain 
the  bulk  of  our  readers. 

Just  as  we  had  put  the  last  hand  to  the  treatise  of  M.  Dupin, 
we  received,  from  Paris,  another  work  of  a  similar  kind,  which 
has  recently  issued  from  the  royal  press.  It  is  a  large  quarto 
volume,  with  numerous  plates,  intitled,  *  M6moires  sur  les  Tra- 
vaux  publi<][ues  de  TAngleterre,'  by  a  M.  Dutens,  who  styles 
himself  Ingenieur  en  chej]  Directeur  de$  Ponls  et  Chaussees, 
'  Knight  of  the  royal  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.'  On  open- 
ing the  book  we  found  it  to  be  a  wholesale  compilation  of  various 
articles  from  the  English  and  Scotch  Encyclopaedias,  on  the  roads, 
bridges,  canals,  iron  railways,  docks,  diving-bells,  &c.  of  this 
country,  which  M.  Dutens  strongly  recommends  to  the  attention 
and  imitation  of  the  French.  Aware,  however,  (from  the  exam- 
ple of  M.  Dupin)  that  such  a  recommendation  would  not  be  well 
received  without  some  preparatory  sacrifice  to  the  national  vanity, 
the  author  assures  them,  in  an  Introduction  of  some  length,  that 
in  arts  and  science  the  English  are  far  inferior  to  the  French;  that 
all  their  grand  works,  even  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal,  are 
due  to  Frenchmen ;  that  the  bridge  of  Neuilly,  *  that  chef  d'oeuvre 
of  the  first  engineer  of  France,'  is  fully  equal  to  the  Waterloo 
bridge  over  the  Thames ;  and  that  the  (invisible)  breakwater  of 
Cherbourg  is  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  Plymouth  Sound ! 
Lest  this  should  be  insufficient,  they  are  fiirdier  consoled  vrith 
the  assurance  that,  if  the  English  have  excelled  them  in  iron 
bridges,  it  is  only  because  they  (the  unhappy  English)  have  neither 
wood  nor  stone  to  build  others ;  and  that  they  may  thank  that 
'  precious  combustible  which  they  have  discovered  imder  their 
soil,'  for  the  perfection  to  which  they  have  brought  their  machi- 
nery. If  such  statements  can  gratify  the  good  people  of  Franbe^ 
we  cannot  have  the  least  objection ;  but  as  this  is  the  only  notice 
we  mean  to  take  of  M.  Dutens's  ponderous  volume,  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  occasion  to  invite  his  attention  to  the  plate  Mo. 
14,  for  the  excellent  execution  of  which,  under  M.  B^rigny,  he 
expresses  such  lively  gratitude.  This  plate  is  a  chart  of  Ply- 
mouth Sound,  with  the  breakwater,  8cc.  traced  from  that  which 
is  given  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica ;  un- 
luckily, however,  for  the  reputation  of  the  '  Directeur  des  Fonts 
et  Chaussees,'  and  the  skill  of  M .  B^rigny,  the  chart  is  turned 
topsy-turvy,  so  that  Plymouth  Dock  takes  the  place  of  Plymouth 

town, 
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[  tnrn,  and  Hamoaze  that  of  Catwnler;  while  the  bcautirul  seat  uf 
Lord  Motiiit  Edgcombe,  on  the  left  of  the  Sound,  is  perched  on 
Af  barren  quarries  of  Orestou  on  the  right.  Now  although  it 
may  not  be  very  material  whether,  in  the  engraving  of  a  pump  or 
1  portrait,  the  nose  look  east  or  west,  yet  tlie  reversing  of  a  chart 
IDO  placing  the  East  where  the  West  should  be;  or,  rs  in  the 
fruent  instance,  making  the  shores  of  the  two  counliea  of  De- 
nxuhire  and  Cornwall  change  places,  is  a  very  diA'crent  matter, 
ml  appears  to  us  no  less  pregnant  with  miscliief  than  absurdily. 
Ahs,  for  the  poor  Frenchman  who  attempts  to  enter  Plymouth 
Sound  by  such  a  chart!  his  unfortunate  bark  wil[  incvilably  be 
vrecked  on  the  Tinker  or  the  Hkovef.  The  same  ridiculous  blun- 
der occurs  in  the  Chart  of  Cherbourg,  copied  from  tlie  same  work 
—but  tfaia  we  leave  to  the  critics  of  the  Institute. 
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Mouki  and  ^utis  of  Eiiglaiid;  ta  which  are  added,   I.  Pere- 

mnatorium  Heligiumm,  or  Manner!  and  Cuitums  iif  AiicietU 

FUgrina, — 'i.  The  ConsuetudinaloJ'  AnchiireUaiul  fieimiti. — 

J.  Home  Account  of' the  Continentts,  or  Persons  who  had  made 

VoatnJ'Chadittf. — 4.  Economy  of  Monastic  L>J'e,^c.i!fe.     By 

Thomas  Dudley  Fosbrooke,  M.A.  F.A.S.     London.     4to. 

TN  the  system  of  philosophj',  \vhich  after-ages,  if  they  remember 

-^  tbe  poi  lentous  abortions  of  these  distempered  limes,  will  de- 

■^alc  by  the  name  of  Jeremybenlhaniism,  the  author  proposes 

(n  «iur  readers  know)  to  abolish  the  untvcrsitie?,  distribute  the 

fellowships  among  half-pay  officers,  and  convert  the  colleges  into 

imlid  barracks, — by  way  of  improving  the  morals,  enlightening  the 

ignorance,  and  increusing  the  happiness  uf  the  people.* 

The  difficidty  which  continually  presses  upon  civilized  society  is 
tUl  nf  finding  tit  occupation  and  adequate  maintenance  for  all  its 
Bennbers  according  to  their  respective  classes,  and  this  increases 
precisely  in  proportion  wilh  the  general  iinprovcnient  of  the 
ooimtry.  In  what  manner  it  affects  llie  labouring  pari  of  the  com- 
nmity  ia  sbown  by  the  state  of  the  mnnufacturiug  population,  and 
bj  the  poor-laws; — yet  it  will  be  found  that  the  miseries  which 
■rife  from  this  cauM;  in  the  higher  classes  are  greater  in  degree,  and 
'  I  tbeir  tendency  more  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth.  Tlie 
taUiriimeiits  which  this  Root-and- Branch  Reformer  (who  is  as 
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little  English  in  his  feelings  as  in  his  phraseology)  proposes  to  over- 
throw are  the  great  palhative  of  tlie  evil  as  it  affects  these  classes. 
Part  of  the  property  which  our  ancestors  in  the  darkest  days  of 
Roman  superstition  bequeathed  for  pious  purposes  was  thus  appro- 
priatedy  and  it  may  justly  be  regretted  that  the  whole  of  it  had  not 
been  equally  well  applied  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries;  for 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  no  other  establishments  have  produced 
so  much  unmingled  good.  But  we  have  rather  to  wonder  that  in 
the  calamitous  and  stormy  age  of  the  Reformation  so  much  should 
have  been  saved  from  the  wrecks  than  that  so  much  was  plundered 
and  lost. 

The  monastic  institutions  were  in  the  first  ages  merely  supersti- 
tious; they  became  eminently  useful,  and  they  ended  in  being  emi- 
nently corrupt  and  wicked.  An  hbtorical  sketch  of  this  natural 
progress  may  be  deemed  not  uninteresting^  and  will  lead  us  to  a 
subject  which  we  are  anxious  to  bring  before  the  public,  as  of  es- 
sential im|)ortance  to  those  classes  of  the  community  among  whom 
this  Journal  may  be  expected  to  circulate. 

Without  travelling  farther  into  antiquity,  it  suffices  that  Christian 
Monachism  originated  in  Egypt.  Hiat  country,  from  the  earliest 
ages,  had  been  the  scene  of  the  most  abject  and  absurd  supersti- 
tion, and  the  people,  when  they  were  converted  to  Cliristianity,  ra- 
tlier  changed  the  fashion  of  their  faith  than  the  materials,  like 
many  other  great  institutions,  monachisni  may  be  traced  to  ac- 
cidental circumstances.  Men  fled  into  the  wilderness  to  escape 
from  persecution,  and  some  of  them  remained  in  solitude  till  they 
had  lost  all  appetite  or  aptitude  for  social  life.  There  are  few  in- 
cidents in  romance  more  beautiful  than  tlie  legend  of  the  personage 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  hermit,  and  who 
usually  leads  the  van  in  the  army  of  monastic  saints.  Paul  the 
Egyptian,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  is  said  to  have  been  versed  in  the 
learning  both  of  Greece  and  of  his  own  country,  and  deeply  im- 
bued with  principles  of  the  severest  piety.  He  lived  with  a  married 
sister,  whose  husband  was  a  pagan,  and  who,  in  order  to  get  pos- 
session of  PauFs  property,  informed  against  him  as  a  Christian, 
duruig  the  terrible  persecution  of  Decius.  The  youth  discovered 
the  treachery  in  time  and  withdrew  into  the  desert.  His  intention 
had  only  been  to  remain  there  till  the  danger  had  gone  by ;  but  the 
villany  of  one  witli  wht)m  he  was  so  nearly  connected  had  disgusted 
biin  with  mankind,  and  as  time  passed  on,  instead  of  being  wearied 
with  solitude,  he  acquired  a  love  for  it.  llius  wandering  farther  into 
tlie  uninhabited  cuuntr}',  lie  came  to  some  ruined  dwellings,  which, 
according  to  the  legend,  had  been  the  mint  of  Egypt  in  the  days  of 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra.  Near  tliese  ruins  was  a  cave,  tlie  entrance 
of  which  was  closed  by  a  btonc ;  removii^  this  rude  portal  he  enter- 
ed, 
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i  td,  and  fuuiid  within  what  liia  bio<;raphcr,  St.  Jerome,  calls  »  lai^e 
I  mtibiile,  open  to  the  sky ;  an  old  paJni-tree  was  grawiDg  ibere, 
ftcmii^  a  <:unopy  with  its  broad  head;  under  the  palm  acleiir  foiin- 
im  irvilcd  from  the  ground,  and  presently  was  absorbed  again.  Be- 
itntg  tbat  I'rovidencc  liad  brou(;ht  him  to  this  pluce,  he  dclcr- 
Suned  (o  remain;  the  dates  supplied  liim  witb  fund,  tlic  fouiilain 
mil  drink,  and  from  the  fibres  uud  iiet-wurk  with  which  tbe 
InDclies  ui  tbe  Egyptian  palm  are  interlaced  lie  made  for  liimself  a 
CMl>e  covering.  If  the  legend  had  ended  here,  no  suspicion  cuidd 
Ime  been  eiUerlaiiied  of  its  truth, — die  circumstances  arc  perfectly 
(KMiible — tii«y  are  probable,  considering  the  age  and  conniry  to 
which  ifati  tule  belongs,  and  the  story  itself  is  of  that  kind  wiiich 
lliereisa  plea.iiire  in  believing.  Itut  what  follows  is  palpable  and 
aost  bavr  been  wilful  fulsehood,  lliongh  related  by  the  original 
■liter  uu  ttieauthority  of  St.  Antony  the  (jireal.  St.  Antony,  funcy- 
ing  himself  the  most  retired  of  all  monks,  waa  humbled  by  btiiig 
bJd  in  a  dream,  that  theie  was  a  better  than  himself  wbo  resided 
farther  in  the  wilderness.  /Vccordingly  lie  set  out  in  search  of  hitn, 
■nd  meeting  no  otliGr  persoua  on  the  way  than  a  Satyr  and  a  Cen- 
taur, arrived  at  the  cave  and  saw  an  hyena  »o  in.  Paul,  hearing  a 
human  footstep,  closed  the  portal,  but  Antony  entreated  that  the 
lioly  tnnn,  wliu  bad  ullowi  il  a  beast  to  enter,  would  not  exclude  a 
bfolticr.  Overcome  by  six  hours  |)crsevcTunce  on  die  part  of  his 
lisilur,  tbe  hermit  removed  the  stone,  and  asked  Antony  wherefore 
he  liwl  taken  diat  trouble  to  see  a  poor  decayed  old  man,  who 
wntdd  speedily  return  to  dusl^  The  next  question  was  a  natural  one 
—iiaw  Uie  affairs  of  the  world  were  going  on  r — nitrni  nti/ii  r/mcsu, 
fmnodo  *e  hubnat  homiiium  genus'/  an  in  tmlii/iiis  ui-hihu^  uova 
llctii  coMSUfgaiU't  (juo  muiidm  regalnr  impeiio'f  an  supunint 
tliqui  out  dicmoimm  errare  rapiantur'^  This  perhaps  is  part  of  the 
tiue  lale.  Tbe  fabler  by  whom  the  legenil  has  been  larded  to  the 
iMe  of  bis  age,  insensible  to  the  beauty  of  the  tale,  and  forgetting 
nen  to  adapt  hii  ticlions  to  dieir  groundwork,  supplies  his  solitary 
every  day  with  half  a  loaf,  which  is  regularly  brought  him  by  a 
crow, — the  considerate  crow  on  tiiis  day  brought  a  whole  one, — u 
<li»pulc,wortliy  of  two  mandarines,  ensues  between  Paul  and  Antony 
Hluch  shun  be  helped  first,  and  they  compromise  tiie  point  of  eli- 
qntlle  by  splitting  the  loaf.  Antony  is  sent  back  to  fetch  a  vest 
which  Alba  nasi  uij  bud  given  him,  and  in  which  bis  new  friend  de- 
Ubc  buried.  On  his  return  to  tbe  cave  heis  apprize<l  of  I'aul'K 
i*e  by  seeing  his  soul  ascend  in  glory:  he  tinda  the  dead  hetniit 
OB  hi»  kuees,  his  body  erect,  his  hands  and  bead  and  eyes  upraised, 
■  tbe  attitude  of  prayer;  iwuHons  attended  as  grave- dig^trs,  and 
Antony  buried  bim  in  the  cave:  from  ibciicc  the  euipie  was  trans- 
Med  lint  lu  Cuustanlinople,  secondly  to  Venice,  and,  linally,  to 
^  IJuda, 
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Lm  BrodoiKfe  warn  k  in  a  stale  of  perfect  preservatKMi 
i  %€an  3!r>^  3fid  mhere  prolnhk  k  maj  9C1IJ  be  seen. 
trait  dtbtFit  ouj  be  in  die  poaaMt  port  of  tbis  legend, 
^kn^mt  ttia  xmatj  ani  cbted^  tn  consequence  of  the 
bfe   besan  to  be  in  ^rogoe  m  Egypt 
o^er,  and  tbe  fi^iutes  cwmt  from  dieir  re- 
of  dkea  in  whom  cnAonsni  bad  ripened 
;  ■»  Ae  aoiitnde  of  die  desert,  or  in  die  cares  of  die 
bad  appeared  to  tbea  Eke  renlitieSy  and  thef 
of  fear,  bope  and  piwinnife  snpentitioD| 
a  stace  of  pennaDent  delinnni.    There  were  others 
bad  becooe  indnrated  bke  tkeir  bodies;    they  had 
fiicd  in  soGtade  til!  tbrr  bad  lo«t  all  relisb  for  societr,  and  in  cast- 
oC  ibe  babftf  of  social  life  tbcT  bad  rid  tbemselTes  of  its  feel- 
alw>.     Bot  tbe  a^  and  conntrj  were  fevonrable  to  men  in  thb 
tfate ;  they  became  objects  of  admiration  and  reverencei 
tbe  story  wbicb  tfaey  obtained  by  persevering  in  ascetic  courses 
enoonrased  others  to  follow  tbeir  example.    The  madness  spread, 
Eeypc  asain  became  tbe  scene  of  supeistitiutis  not  less  abject 
tboae  wbjcb  bad  prevailed  under  tbe  Ptolemies  and  die  Fba- 
Tbe  doctrine  oif  tbe  two  principles,  wilb  all  ks  practical  con- 
wa»  grafted  upon  Christianity;  tbe  war  of  those  princi- 
ples was  snpposed  to  eaist  in  every  indmdnal;  and  in  tbe  struggle 
between  matter  and  spirit,  tbe  htter,  conscioas  of  its  own  weakness, 
of  tbe  wickedness  inherent  in  tbe  former,  if  it  gained  tbe  as- 
,  conld  only  maintain  it  by  a  system  of  tbe  severest  disci- 
No  points  of  faith,  no  axioms  of  morality,  were  more  firmly 
CitabliArd  than  tbe  belief  that  every  indulgence  was  sinfol;  that 
vbatever  gratified  tbe  senses,  however  apparently  innocent,  must  be 
inynrions  to  tbe  sool;  that  tbe  ties  of  natural  affection  weaned  the 
hevt  from  God;  that  tbe  duties  of  social  life  must  be  abandoned 
by  those  who  regarded  their  own  salvation,  and  that  in  proportion 
ns  man  infiicted  privatioos  and  torments  upon  himself,  he  pleased 
bis  Creator. 

Tbe  extravagancies  which  grew  out  of  this  svstem  might  appear 
incredible  if  diev  were  not  as  well  nntbenticated  as  anv  facts  in  his- 
tory.  So«ne  aspirants  shut  themselves  up  in  cells  so  low  that  thej 
could  not  stand  upright  in  them,  and  of  such  dimensions  that  they 
cocdd  neither  lie  at  length,  nor  place  tbemselTes  in  any  but  painfiu 
positions.  Others  took  op  their  abode  in  tombs,  like  tbe  demoniacs ; 
or  dwelt  in  dens  with  wild  beasts;  or  made  dens  for  themselves,  and 
burrowed  in  the  ground.  Men  and  women  lived  promiscnouslj  in  die 
deserti,  with  no  other  covering  than  what  mere  decency  required, 
bare  to  tbe  sun,  and  tbe  wind  and  the  sand  showers.  These  persons 
renounced  all  sacfa  food  as  was  used  li^  their  feUpw-creatures,  and 
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r  grued  ami  browsed  upon  herbs  und  slirubs;  for  wliicli  reason  lliey 
Hvn:  callt'tl  IWxoi.  'llify  even  atlected  lo  appear  like  ticasis,  by 
^uiiig  upon  llit'ir  iianils  utid  Lnccs;  and  like  beasU  tliey  fled  from 
ihc  Mclit  uf  man,  and  bt'limL  lliem»dvi.'s  lo  ihe  most  inaci:esiiible 
films  lurcuncealnienl-  tfUiU  system  had  coniiiiued  a  few  gene ru- 
iMMi,  it  Diight  have  been  lieen  how  far  it  is  possible  fur  man  lo  de- 
ptAtc  Uv,  pitybieal  as  well  as  his  intellectual  nature;  he  would  have 
dcgcDciated  into  <tu  animal  little  superior  to  the  upe  or  baboon,  and 
nMirc  Inalhsonie  than  eiiher, 

Tbtre  was  another  tlasia  who  counterfeited  madnesa  for  the  pur- 
poK  \ii  li«ing  loose  iipnu  the  world.  These  men  partook  more  of 
luguery  titan  funaiieism — (inalilics  which  are  freciuenlly  connate, 
and  grii€rally  so  congenial  that  they  assort  lovingly  together;  nor 
'»  il  always  tasy  to  iiistin):uinti  the  one  from  the  other.  From 
die  account  which  has  been  Iran.Mnttted  of  these,  they  apjKar  very 
mui'Ii  to  have  lesembled  lite  Yuguees  of  Hindustan.  'I'hey  took 
up  their  lodgings  as  wiittn^ly  in  the  slews  as  in  any  oilier  place; 
lliey  made  no  scruple  of  bathing  in  company  with  women ;  and  tliey 
are  said  never  to  have  betrayed  the  slightest  sense  either  of  concti- 
jHSCvDce  or  of  modesty.  Yet  these  wretches  were  for  a  time  rc- 
gud«d  with  reverential  aduiiralion!  '  Contrarieties,'  says  Kvagrius, 
'  are  in  them  so  tempered,  and  the  grace  of  God  makcth  in  them 
Mch  an  union  of  discordant  things,  that  hfe  and  death,  which  are 
b  cuoictt  su  opposite  to  each  other,  seem  to  join  hands  and  dwell 
h^ether  ui  lliem, — happy  are  they  while  they  live,  and  happier 
wbcn  tbcy  depart!'  He  adds  with  great  simplicity,  that  when  a 
riranifcr  came  among  tbem  tliey  mortitied  themselves  by  entertain- 
ing him  liberally  and  partaking  of  the  good  cheer,  so  that  lliey  had 
inreDted  a  new  kind  of  fasting,  he  says, — that  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing against  their  will. 

IWore  lite  abuses  of  tliis  kind  of  life  became  notorious  and  in- 
lolcrablc  through  the  scandal  which  they  occasioned,  it  was  dis- 
covered iliat  fur  spiriluat  reasons  it  ^las  not  good  for  man  to  be 
•lone;  and  that  men  who  delied  the  enemy  to  single  combat  in  the 
«iUmie»  uere  in  danger  of  being  deceived  by  him  in  a  munnei  of 
iriucli  ifaey  had  no  anticipation;  for  being  alone,  and  continually 
lliiakii^  of  themselves,  and  of  the  degree  of  holiness  to  which  they 
iwd  attuned,  this  self-contemplation  was  likely  to  end  in  pride  and 
imi»^ory;  and  '  woe  to  bim  that  is  alone  when  he  fallelh,  for  he 
>l  another  to  help  him  up!'  It  was  besides  not  consistent  widi 
e  ChriBlian  cluirity  that  a  man  should  retire  into  solitude  for  the 
:eofbi«  ownsalvalion  alone,  without  the  slightest  regard  for  iliat 
'  '■  ueiglibour.  Therefore,  both  for  the  improvement  of  the  indi- 
al, and  for  general  edilication,  llie  cienobite,  it  was  argued,  was 
UsMa  to  llie  Boliury  life.     ^t.  AiUuny  the  Great  is  believed  lo 
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kvf  e  been  the  fir5t  person,  w  bo,  in  conformity  to  this  opinion,  col- 
lected a  body  of  devotees,  and  induced  them  to  live  together  under 
bis  snperintemience.  lliis  |>ersonage  still  retains  a  certain  kind  of 
celebrity,  even  in  reformed  countries,  for  his  various  encounters  with 
the  foul  tiend,  who  assailed  him  with  a  host  of  imps,  in  all  imagi- 
nable shapes.  He  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  this  ignorance  \M 
■Bpiited  to  him  as  a  virtue,  because  it  proceeded  from  an  early  and 
fimis  contempt  of  profane  studies.  One  of  his  sayings  was, — He 
who  abideth  in  solitude  is  delivered  from  the  threefold  warfare  of 
bearing,  speakii^  and  seeing,  and  has  only  to  support  the  combat 
against  his  own  heart,  lliis  combat,  however,  he  himself  found  it 
so  difficult  to  sustain,  that  in  an  himr  of  distress  he  cried  to  the 
Lord,  asking  how  he  should  be  saved  :  *  Presently,  says  the  l^end, 
be  saw  one  in  the  likeness  of  himself,  who  sat  at  work,  and  anon  rose 
from  his  work  and  prayed,  and  then  sat  down  again  to  twist  a  rope 
of  the  fibres  of  tlie  palm,  and  after  a  while  rose  and  prayed  again. 
It  was  the  angel  of  the  Lord :  Do  this,  said  the  angel,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved.* 

But  in  the  first  ages  of  monachism  the  legends  seldom  contain, 
any  thing  so  useful  as  this  recommendation  of  industrv*.  They  gene- 
rally (>reseiit  tlie  silliest  extravagancies  of  stiperstition,  and  the 
■Kwt  pitiable  aini  livithsome  oice>$es  of  ascetic  rigour.  St.  Pior 
always  walktni  while  he  ^as  eatii^;  because  (to  use  his  own 
words)  *  he  did  iH>t  ct>nNiiliT  eating  as  a  business  for  which  time 
was  to  be  set  a|Kirt,  but  as  a  thii^  to  be  done  wlien  it  did  not  in- 
terrapt  his  aviKntions.*  St.  I^clnnnius,  in  onler  that  he  might  sleep 
as  little  as  po^siible,  ami  with  the  least  po»sible  comf«>rt  or  conve- 
nience,  never  allowed  hinvself  to  lie  dk>wn,  niH-  even  to  recline 
agains:  any  thing  \«hich  mn:ht  suppiHt  him,  but  sat  upon  a  stone  in 
the  middle  o\  his  cell.  And  amoi^  the  rules,  which,  according  to 
the  historians  of  this  lying  Chiurfa«  were  giieti  to  him  by  an  angel, 
and  are  the  first  Cinie  of  nuHu^^tic  laws,  b  one  vi hereby  the  monks 
are  eiij<)ineti  iu  like  maniKT  to  sUvp  sitting,  ami  iK>t  recumbent. 
Benniat  ustfd  iVh^  his  clothing  a  ckvse  sack  of  skins,  which  had  no 
other  opening  than  one  small  i^ie  tV^  his  month  and  another  for 
bis  Divee.  Tiie  female  saint,  luifnixia,  beUniged  to  a  convent  con- 
tainiiig  aa  humired  and  thirty  nuns,  mH  one  of  whom  ever  washed 
her  tce£.  and  the  verv  nientiiHi  of  a  bath  was  an  abomination  amoi^ 
them: — tr^  t^uu^K*  x^rv  s^t^rTftu-^  ei4  iitfmt:  emii^^ies  emm  reAe- 
m^u-r-^  rir'TtT'ifutHt^  iK^rtu^.tnis  <t  oppro^rii  pi^mam  rew.^ii^es, 

Imm  ffvuUm  r^jUca mt  t- K^riK f  <*.  St .  ^ lacai ius  i tVw  all  tboe  madmen 
ve  >amt:^'  ha\uis:  tnHr  «ti\  kVUxl  a  snat  wtiich  bad  bitten  him^ 
was  Hiuck  wtth  ixmipum-iKvi  at  the  si^ht  i4  tkeiK>«;cls  blood,  and 
by  way  oi  atunaneul  wviU  mto  tbc  ■inbcf^  wd  there  for  ai< 
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monllis  exposed  litnigclf  to  all  winged  and  creeping  insects,  till 
trci;  part  of  his.  fltsli  was  Bwollen  ajtd  ulceraled  uitli  tite'it  biteir. 
I  Saiomeii  relates  of  liim,  thnt  he  hnd  so  hardened  liis  body  by  aus- 
I  Henlies  (bat  the  very  beard  rmild  not  make  w  ay  ihroiigh  his  skin. — 
Dm  personage,  ulieii  in  ihe  full  odour  of  tilth  and  rags,  returned 
OBe  day  to  hi!>  conviint,  humbled  and  niorlified  by  the  sense  of  liis 
own  inferiority,  exclaiming,  1  am  not  yet  a  monk,  but  I  have  seen 
■cnkal — for  he  had  fallen  in  with  two  of  these  wretches  stark 
aked. 

"Hie  Euglijih  reader  is  familiar  with  the  extraordinary  history  of 
Sl  Simeon  Stylilea.  '  This  godly  man,  while  yet  in  the  flesh,  imi- 
iBled  ihe  life  of  the  angels,  withdrew  himself  from  earthly  things, 
forced  nature,  which  ever  inchncth  downwards,  aspired  to  things 
heavenly,  and  placing  himself  between  earih  and  heaven,  he,  togc- 
dwr  Willi  l)ie  angels,  praised  the  Lord,  lifted  up  ibe  prayers  of  men 
ml  offered  ihem  to  God,  and  brought  down  the  mercy  of  God  to 
make  men  partakers  thereof.'  Such  is  the  language  of  Evagriiis! 
And  such  was  the  influence  which  this  inudman  possessed  during 
bii  life,  llial  wlicn  the  Cniperor  Theodusius  had  given  order  to  re- 
HMtaietheJeusof  ^ntiochiii  tlicir  synagogue,  and  Simeon  rebuked 
kirn  for  it  as  an  impiety,  Theodositts  acknowledged  bin  sin,  deposed 
Ihe  magistrate  by  whose  advice  he  had  acted,  ouslcd  ihc  Jews  again, 
■wl  humbly  besunght  the  prayers  of  '  the  living  and  aerial  martyr' 
n  his  behalf!  II  is  celebrity  long  survived  him.  A  church  was  built 
nund  the  pillar  upon  which  '  this  earthly  and  incarnate  angel  led 
kn  heavenly  life,  and  every  year,  on  the  Saint's  day,  a  »lar  was  ex- 
hibited, playing  about  Ihe  pillar.'  Evagrius  says  he  himself  has  seen 
it,  and  does  nut  intimate  tlie  slightest  suspicion  of  the  easy  trick. 
Women  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  church, — they  might  only 
tlandatlhedoor,  and  peep  at  the  miracles.  His  body  was  removed 
to  Aiitiocb,  from  whence  the  Emperor  Leo  would  have  trausluted 
it  to  Ciinstantiiiople ;  but  the  people  of  Antioch  represented  that 
llw  for titi cations  of  their  city  bad  been  thrown  down  by  an  earlh- 
qiiake,  and  lliercfore  they  hail  brought  thither  the  holy  btnly  of 
.SmcoD,  that  it  might  he  t'l  them  instead  of  a  wall!  The  Romish 
CUurcb  records  the  history  of  Simeon  for  edilicntion,  but  not  fur  ex- 
»mfiti  and  llie  fashion  of  the  StylitEe  never  obtained  in  the  Latin 
nurM,  unless  it  were  in  Ireland,  where  a  guess  that  the  Ruuitd 
Towrri  niay  huve  been  erected  Ibr  fanatics  of  this  description 
K«io*  10  be  as  plausible  as  any  other  exphtuation  that  has  been 
ufierMJ. 

Tbe  austerities  of  the  Egyptian  and  .Syrian  siiinis  have  been  held 
forlli  lu  the  ■dmitalion  ol  tbeCulhnlic  world  as  flowers  of  the  Spi- 
ritual garden,  whereas,  in  truth,  they  were  runk  weeds  of  the 
E^ptian  soil.     Witb  whatever  ingenuity  they  may  be  varnished,  it 
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19  impossible  that  they  should  not  always  excite  the  pity,  and  some- 
times the  contempt  of  a  sane  mind.  Nevertheless  we  know  from 
the  testimony  of  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  historians,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  these  men  in  converting  the  neighbouring  idolaters  was  won- 
derful. Something  must  be  attributed  to  their  intrepid  madness, 
which  excited  awe  as  well  as  astonishment,  but  still  more  to  the 
sincerity  of  which  their  lives  displayed  such  painful  but  indubitable 
proof.  The  absolute  dominion  uhich  they  exercised  over  tbem- 
selvesi  trampling  all  worldly  enjoyments  under  their  feet,  and  de- 
vesting themselves  of  every  human  affection,  as  if  their  very  nature 
had  been  changed,  evinced  a  strength  of  principle  which  might  in- 
deed have  been  attained  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  by  a  few  rare 
spirits,  but  which  became  contagious  when  it  had  religion  (however 
grievously  perverted)  for  its  cause.  And  pitiable  as  the  monks  were 
during  their  lives,  their  belief  made  them  look  forwards  to  death 
with  desire,  and  meet  it  with  rapturous  hope;  whereas  all  that 
philosophy  could  do  for  its  votaries  was  to  enable  them  to  regard 
the  end  of  life  with  resignation  and  composure. 

Superstition  has  always  lost  something  of  its  grossness  as  it  pro- 
ceeded from  east  to  west.  The  mythology  of  Egypt  was  less  gro- 
tesque and  monstrous  than  that  of  Hindostan, — the  mythology  of 
Greece  less  so  than  that  of  Egypt.  And  thus,  in  later  times,  the  Sty- 
litas,  and  the  other  heroes  of  the  desert,  fell  as  much  short  of  the 
Ilmdoo  penitents  in  their  extravagancies  and  practices  of  self-toi^ 
ture,  as  they  exceeded  their  followers  in  Europe.  Monachism, 
being  transplanted  there,  became  eminently  useful  in  its  second 
age,  which  commences  with  St.  Benedict.  Many  monasteries  had 
been  formed  before  his  time; — the  earliest  is  believed  to  have 
been  founded  about  the  year  350,  at  Vercelli,  by  St.  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  that  city.  St.  Ambrose  supported  a  community  of  soli^ 
taries  near  Milan, — an  incongruous  association  of  words  which 
may  probalily  be  explained  by  supposing  that  their  establishment 
was  like  one  of  the  eastern  Lauras^ — an  assemblage  of  separate 
cells,  each  inhabited  by  a  recluse.  St.  Martin  of  Tours  introduced 
the  monastic  life  from  Italy  into  France;  and  the  order  of  Regular 
Canons  who  disputed  the  ascendancy  of  the  Benedictines,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  defended  the  liberties  of  the  English  church  against 
them,  claim  St.  Augustine  for  their  founder.  But  though  monas- 
teries hpd  multiplied  there  was  no  monastic  order  till  the  appear- 
ance/of  St.  Benedict.. 

The  life  of  St.  Benedict  has  been  written  by  no  less  a  peisonage 
than  Pope  St.  Gregory  tlie  Great,  from  the  information,  as  he  af- 
firms, of  four  disciples  of  the  saint.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  that 
ever  was  written;  for  though  the  lives  of  the  sahits  in  general  are 
as  richly  larded  with  lies,  there  is  not  perhaps  a  single  one,  witii 
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inv  rouiidatinn  in  truth,  from  uliich  vo  little  informBliun  can  l)e 
ubained.  He  was  born  in  llie  province  of  Nursia  about  the  year 
460,  and  was  sent  lo  Rome  lo  study  the  liberal  sciences,  but  feur- 
iag  lest  he  should  lose  \m  soul  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
rratiit  seifiiler  iieacieiit,  et  lapieiilfr  iiidocliis,  says  St.  Gregory. 
He  left  his  family  as  well  us  bis  siudies,  became  a  munk,  and  was 
ditmen  abbot;  but  being  loo  strict  for  those  who  were  under  him, 
ihey  attempted  to  poison  him.  After  escaping  this  danger  he  re- 
Ond  for  a  while  into  solitude,  till,  '  increasing  wonderfully  in  vir- 
tue* aod  miracles,'  the  noble  Romans  began  to  bring  their  children 
lofaim  for  instruction,  and  he  acquired  suHicient  inlluence  to  esla- 
bti*fa  twelve  monasteries  with  twelve  monks  in  each.  Here  also  he 
provoked  either  envy  by  his  reputation,  or  hatred  by  his  austerity; 
apricsl  iti  tiie  neighbourhood  is  accused  of  endeavouring  first  to 
poUon  him,  and  afterwards  lo  debauch  his  disciples;  and  Benedict 
tbought  it  prudent  once  more  to  withdraw.  He  took  wilh  him  a 
few  of  bis  monks,  and  was  accompanied  by — two  angels  and  three 
Ume  crows — a  circumstance  uuaccounlably  omitted  by  his  papal 
biograj^er,  but  related  here  upon  die  equally  valid  tcslimouy  of 
Pieiro  Damiaiio,  a  cardinal  and  a  saint.  With  this  remarkable  reti- 
nue lie  arrived  at  Mount  Cassino,  formerly,  it  is  said,  the  residence 
of  the  Roman  author  Varro.  There  lie  destroyed  a  temple  of  Apol- 
lo, converted  ibe  pagans  in  the  neighbourhood,  founded  a  convcul, 
wrote  the  Rule  of  his  Order,  and  died  in  the  year  54J. 

To  these  few  facts  the  life  of  Benedict  may  be  reduced  when 
dript  of  its  enibellishmenta.  Few  and  meagre  as  ihey  are,  they 
ippear  to  warrant  die  inference  that,  notwithstanding  what  Pope 
St.  Gregory  says  of  his  wise  ignorance,  he  was  not  an  illiterate  man ; 
md  ibat  the  tenor  of  his  conduct  was  not  such  as  to  induce  a  sus- 
uiciDn  of  insanity  or  imposture,  ingredients  which  oftentimes  enter 
iirgely  into  the  composition  of  Romish  saints  and  protectant  leaders 
of  Kcts.  The  machinery  with  which  it  has  been  garnished  is  not, 
u  in  Hindry  other  legends,  (diose  of  St.  Francis  and  of  our  Dun- 
__.ti  for  instance,)  so  inseparably  connected  with  the  events,  that 
ulmittini;  of  no  oilier  possible  solution,  it  must  either  be  plain 
luiracle  or  downright  fraud.  Allowing  something  to  enthusiasm  in 
Ihc  aaint  himself,  the  folly  and  falsehood  of  the  rest  may  be  shand 
between  (be  infallible  biographer,  his  veracious  authniilies,  who 
we»  all  abbots,  and  his  equally  veracious  followejs,  each,  alter  the 
manner  of  Romish  bagiographcrs,  adding  something  to  the  legend 
vtiuch  be  repeated.  That  die  devil  appeared  to  him  sometimes  in 
Ibe  fhape  of  ^  blackbird,  sometimes  in  his  proper  shape  w  ith  lio^fs 
kand  homt=,  tometiroes  tempted  him,  and  sometimes  abused  him,  is 
I  wbil  It«iie«ticl  may  very  likely  have  believed.  But  when  it  isas- 
iMtUd  Uuit  he  worked  iniraclts  habilnally,  raised  ihc  dead,  and  sang 
E  Q  psalms 
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psdms  before  he  was  bom,*  the  merit  of  these  fables  may  jiistlj 
be  assigned  to  his  historians.  The  true  character  of  St.  Benedict| 
as  St.  Gregory  has  himself  observed,  roust  be  sought  for  in  his  Rule. 

This  Rule  has  been  compared  to  Aaron's  rod,  because  it  swaU 
lowed  up  all  the  others.  At  the  second  Council  of  Douzy  in  876, 
it  was  declared  to  be  an  inspired  work,  of  equal  authority  with  the 
canonical  Scriptures,  and — the  writings  of  tlie  catholic  doctors^ 
Leo,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  calls  it  a  divine  rule,  dictated  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  leading  infallibly  to  heaven.  The  Grand  Duke 
Cosmo  de'  Medici  studied  it,  that  he  might  there  learn  how  best 
to  govern  his  estates ;  and  Calmet  affirms,  that  in  this  work  St. 
Benedict  has  presented  an  ideal  of  the  most  excellent  monarchy 
and  the  most  perfect  government.  More  than  two  hundred  works 
have  been  written  upon  it,  of  which  the  best  and  perhaps  the  last, 
is  a  Commentary  in  two  quarto  volumes  by  Calmet  himself.  The 
original  rule,  an  auto^aph  of  Benedict,  was  burnt  in  the  year  897, 
in  the  monastery  of  Theano,  when  tliat  edifice  was  consumed  by 
fire.  Some  far  more  curious  relics  were  destroyed  at  the  same 
time, — tlie  sacks  in  which  food  used  to  be  sent  to  tlie  saint  from 
beaven — saccif  in  quibusjussu  Deiy  ae/itus  eidem  Pairi  Benedicto 
esca  delata  sunt;  such  are  the  words  of  the  Chronicon  Cassinense. 

A  translation  of  the  Rule  by  C.  F.  priest  and  monk  of  the  order 
of  St.  Benedict,  was  printed  at  Douay  in  1638,  and  dedicated  '  to 
the  honourable  mistress,  Mrs.  Anne  Carie,  daughter  to  the  Lord 
Viscount  of  Faukland.'  We  use  the  language  of  this  old  transla- 
tion, with  the  original  and  Calmet's  Commentary  before  us,  and 
correcting  it  where  it  requires  amendment.  The  prologue  opens 
thus,  *  Hearken,  O  son !  to  the  precepts  of  a  master,  and  incline 
the  ear  of  thy  heart,  and  receive  willingly  the  admonition  of  a  pious 
father  and  effectually  accomplish  it,  that  by  the  labour  of  obedience 
thou  mayest  return  to  him  from  whom  by  the  sloth  of  disobedience 
thou  hast  departed.'  The  Rule  itself  begins  by  saying,  there  were 
four  kind  of  monks, — *  The  first  is  of  Coenobites,  that  is  monaste* 
rial  or  conventual,  living  under  a  rule  or  abbot.  The  second  kind  is 
of  Anachorits,  that  is  hermits,  who  not  by  a  novitial  fervour  of  de- 

*  tliis  notable  incident  is  thus  gravelj  uamted  bj  the  Cistercian  poet  F.  NicoUs 
Bnrro,  hi  liis  Benedictina. — 
'  — encarcelado  en  el  lugar  materno.  Que  pudo  ser  la  vida  de  este  infante, 

Alegres  muestras  el  ininnte  dava,  Sino  contento,  jubiio,  alborozu, 

Articulando  con  un  son  superno  Pues  sin  niira  del  sol  la  luz  radiante, 

La  voE  que  claro  aftiera  resonava ;  Antes  que  sepa  el  llanto,  miiestra  el  gozu ! 

Ya  en  esto  el  niiiu  delicada  y  tieruo  Ya  da  indictns  ole^res  de  triuinpliante 

EI  goso  celestial  pruno»ticava,  Del  infernal  y  Tartaro  destrozo, 

Pues,  aunque  en  curcei  tenebrosa  y  negra      Semejante  al  Uapiista  en  gloriu  tanta. 
Con  cflestiaies  canticosse  alegra.  Pues  donde  dao^a  Juan,  Benito  canta. 

Tlie  reader  must  not  suppose  this  lo  be  au  invention  of  die  Spanish  puet ;  lie  rv^n  to 
the  grave  pytliority  of  Bomfacius  Simoueta,  an  abbot  of  his  order. 

volion, 
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l-wlion,  but  1))-  long  probalioii  in  a  monastical  k'tnti  of  life  have 
Inrnt,  wiOi  tlie  assislance  of  ntliers,  to  light  against  the  devil ;  ami 
bring  well  iirineH,  are  able  now,  without  the  support  of  any  other, 
b;  GoH's  help,  to  fight  liaml  to  hnnd  against  the  vices  of  the  6«Hh 
lad  evil  cogitations,  ami  so  proceed  from  the  fraternal  army  10  the 
tingle  coBibut  of  the  wilderness.  The  thin!  and  foulest  kind  ot 
Bonts  are  the  Saraibuites,  who  not  having  been  tried  under  any 
rule  by  the  experience  of  a  skilful  master,  as  gold  is  tried  in  the 
hmace,  but  being  soft  as  lead,  and  still  adhering  by  their  actions 
to  die  world,  are  known  by  tlieir  tonsure  to  be  liars  unto  God  ;  who 
two  M  three  together,  or  perhaps  singly,  without  a  shepherd,  are 
rfmt  np,  not  in  the  Lord's  sheep-fold,  but  in  their  own;  aiuf  the 
plmiire  of  their  desires  is  to  them  a  law ;  and  w  halsoever  they  like 
orchose,  tliis  they  will  have  to  be  holy,  and  what  they  mblilce  that 
Mt  to  be  lawful.  The  fourth  arc  they  who  are  called  Gyrovagi, 
^»  all  their  life  wander  through  divers  provinces,  and  guest-wise 
May  two  or  three  days  in  one  monastery  and  then  in  another,  and  are 
■Iwaya  atrolling  and  never  settled,  and  giving  themselves  altogether 
to  their  own  pleasures  and  to  the  enticements  of  gluttony,  arc  in 
dl  things  worse  than  the  Saraibaitrs  ;  of  the  most  miserable  conver- 
ration,  of  all  which  it  is  belter  to  be  silent  than  to  speak.'  The 
IMlttulions  of  St.  Benedict  tended  greatly  to  put  nn  end  to  these 
ti^bonds.  It  was  for  the  cwiiobites  alone  that  hifi  rule  was  in- 
tended. 

The  abbot  was  to  remember  what  he  was  called,  for  in  the  mo- 
ntttery  he  is  believed  to  represent  the  person  of  Christ,  seeing  he  is 
oiled  by  his  title,  as  the  Apostle  aailh,  '  ye  have  received  the 
spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  /ibbci,  father.'  fie  was  to  ad- 
mimsteT  instruction  by  his  life  as  well  as  his  lessons ;  to  know  no 
dkiinctioii  of  persons  in  those  under  his  command,  not  preferring  a 
free  man,  or  one  of  good  parculage,  before  one  of  servile  condition, 
or  low  degree,  except  for  some  oilier  and  reasonable  cause.  He 
was  not  tu  dissemble  offences,  but  to  admonish  those  who  were 
likely  to  be  amended  by  admonition ;  but  harder  dispositions  he  was 
charged,  even  in  the  very  beginning  of  sin,  to  chastise  with  stripes. 
Upon  any  business  of  importance  all  the  brethren  w*ere  to  be  called 
to  council,  because  God  often  revealeth  to  the  youngest  that  which 
ii  belt;  (he  abbot  was  to  hear  all,  and  then  act  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  to  which  all  were  to  submit.  One  of  the  first 
<tiitiei  vuaa  obedience,  and  this  was  to  be  immediate,  without  lite 
(Eighlett  delay.  Silence  also  was  so  generally  to  be  oiiservod,  that 
leave  of  speaking  was  seldom  to  be  given,  even  to  perfect  disciples, 
though  upon  good  and  holy  subjects,  lending  to  edilication ,-  and  for 
idle  words  and  such  as  might  move  laughter,  they  were  utterly  con- 
demued  and  forbidden  in  all  places.  Humility  is  like  Jacob's  lad- 
''  "  '  E  3  der. 
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der,  a  way  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  it  has  twelve  steps  or  degrees, 
of  which  the  last  is,  for  a  monk  not  only  to  have  humility  in  hia 
heart,  but  also  to  show  it  in  his  exterior  to  all  that  behold  him 
in  the  monaster}',  in  the  oratory,  in  the  garden,  in  the  field, 
in  the  way,  or  wheresoever  he  may  be,  sitting,  walking,  or  standing, 
that  he  have  always  his  head  inclined  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  thinking  himself  ever  guilty  for  his  sins,  and  ready  to  be 
presented  before  the  dreadful  judgment  of  God.' 

Some  chapters  follow  concerning  the  divine  service  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  monastery. — Benedict  is  the  earliest  writer  who  has 
given  a  detailed  account  of  the  service  of  the  church,  which,  ac^ 
cording  to  Calmet,  before  his  time  was  not  performed  according 
to  any  fixed  rules  in  the  greater  churches.  He  also  first  appointed 
the  seven  canonical  hours,  lauds,  prime,  tierce,  sexts,  nones,  ves- 
pers, and  complines.  If  the  services  were  too  frequent  they  were 
not  of  an  inconvenient  length ;  Benedict  left  much  to  the  discretion 
of  the  abbot,  provided  that  every  week  the  psalter  were  gone 
through.  He  was  careful  that  the  service  should  be  performed 
with  becoming  solemnity ;  and  the  fine  chaunting  in  our  cathedrals 
has  descended  from  his  followers,  who,  in  this  respect,  bore  the 
palm  from  all  other  orders.*  His  good  sense  was  shown  also  in 
discouraging  long  prayers ;  *  we  shall  be  heard,'  said  he,  '  not  for 
our  many  words,  but  for  our  purity  of  heart  and  our  compunction : 
and,  therefore,  prayer  ought  to  be  short  and  simple,  unless  perad- 
venture  it  be  prolonged  by  the  influence  of  divine  inspiration. 
But  in  public  let  it  always  be  short.' 

Every  ten  monks  were  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
dean,  or  decurion,  (decanus,)  And  if  the  dormitory  were  not  large 
enough  to  hold  them  all,  they  were  to  sleep  by  ten  or  twenty  in  a 
domitory,  with  their  respective  deans,  each  in  a  separate  bed,  the 
young  not  next  each  other,  but  mixed  with  the  elder.  They  were 
to  sleep  clothed  and  girded  so  as  to  be  always  ready  to  rise,  but 
not  with  their  knives  by  their  side,  for  fear  of  accidents.  A  light 
was  to  be  kept  burning  through  the  night. 

The  punishments  were,  that,  for  lighter  offences,  the  culprit 
should  take  his  refection  alone,  and  at  such  time  and  in  such  mea- 
sure as  the  abbot  might  think  fitting ;  for  greater  faults  he  was  to 
be  suspended  from  the  oratory  as  well  as  the  table,  and  none  of 
the  brethren  were  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  him,  nor  even  to 
bless  him  as  they  passed  by,  but  he  was  to  perform  the  task  en- 
■ 

•  *  Dara  8nn  ordre  on  s*nt  totijourt  distingui  n<m^$eulementpar  la  pcnctualit^  it  reciter 
VOffice  Divin ;  matt  auui  par  la  maniere  de  le  chanter,  ^ui  a  Umjourt  etc  nohU,  majes- 
tuetae,  graoc  tt  mtthodique;  c*eit  comme  Chantage  et  le  depM  que  Saint  Benoit  a  laiaS  a 
ses  enfani  ;  son  etprit  ^  cet  if^ard  t^ett  totf/ours  camerv^  dam  ion  ordre,  meme  dam  le 
tena  ou  U  relachaneiU  iy  est  tntrodiuV — Chhuur, 

joined 
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joined  him,  alone,  in  penance  onH  in  sorrow ;  aoine  of  tlie  elders 
hgwt;ver  were  to  be  sent  secretly  to  advise  and  console  him.  If 
M  till  end  men  t  were  produced,  he  waa  lo  be  more  severely  cor- 
TCClrd,  Bnd  punished  willi  stripes;  tinally,  the  incorrigltile  niunk 
«tt  to  be  expelled.  He  might,  however,  upon  hiimlile  uiid  L-<m- 
trite  supplication  be  re-adniitled  once  again;  but  allcr  a  third  ex - 
pulsiou,  the  gale  was  closed  upon  him  for  ever.  No  one  was  to 
nil  Of  think  any  thing  bis  own  ;  and  if  any  were  delected  in  this 
Host  odious  vice,  he  was  to  be  admonished  once  and  again,  and 
Ani  subjected  to  correction.  None  were  lo  be  excused  from  the 
■enice  of  the  kitchen,  unless  ihey  were  hindered  by  sickness,  or 
»cre  more  usefully  employed.  This  work  was  taken  in  rotation, 
1^  H-eeks  ;  and  the  officers  of  the  week  were  allowed  a  draught  of 
vine  had  a  piece  of  bread  an  hour  before  refection.  Dinner  was 
itKxU,  thai  is,  about  noon,  and  supper  in  the  evening ;  on  fast  days 
dtmer  was  at  nones,  about  three  in  (he  afternoon,  and  it  vtas  then 
lie  only  itieaJ.  Two  dishes  were  allowed,  in  condescension  lo  the 
iufiroiit;  of  many  brethren,  that  they  who  could  not  eat  one  might 
be  Hliatied  with  the  other.  ilutU  these  dishes  were  hot,  cotta  diiit 
folmtnlaria,  the  one  consisted  of  pulse,  the  other  of  herbs;  a 
third  Hiah  of  fruit  was  allowed.  The  ratio  of  bread  was  a  pound 
fur  each  person.  The  AeAi  of  all  four  footed  creatures  was  pro- 
hibited, escept  to  the  sick  and  weak.  '  Every  one,'  said  St. 
Benedict.  '  hath  his  proper  gift  from  God,  one  thus,  and  another 
thus,  aitd  therefore  we  appoint  the  measure  of  other  mens'  food  not 
without  some  scrupulosity.  Vet  considering  the  imbecillity  of  the 
infirm,  we  think  a  htmiiia  of  wine  daily  will  sutfice  for  each.  But 
to  whom  God  given  the  gift  of  abstinence,  let  them  know  they  shall 
receive  iheir  proper  reward.  And  if  cither  labour,  heat  of  the 
wnmer,  or  situation  of  the  place,  require  more,  let  the  prior  do 
vbal  be  ihinkeih  good,  having  ever  a  care  that  supcitlnil^  or 
drunkenness  creep  not  in.  And  although  we  read  wine  to  be  in 
surt  the  drink  of  monks,  yet  because  in  these  times  they  will  not 
so  persuaded,  Ut  us  at  least  consent  to  this  that  we  drink  not  Xn 
tiety  but  sparingly.'  After  supper,  or  after  even-song  on  fast- 
ijs,  (Wednesdays  and  Fridays,)  the  brethren  were  lo  assemble  and 
■omc  one  was  tu  read  aloud  from  the  Collations  of  Cassian,  the 
[,'$K>  of  the  Fathers,  or  some  other  edifying  book,  hut  not  the 
h,  tior  the  otlier  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament : 
it  be  read  at  other  times;  hut  at  lliat  hour*  Benedict 
thought 

mnfUDi  lirJcHdri  U  Urturi  de  to  Irwn  uiuiil  mnplewi  «  C'ul  opjiiirrw- 
■i(  I'y  ratcimirt  ccrtuinci  fculuim  qui  pcattnl  lauiir  rfuni  ('iiipril  dit  im- 
Huirarmf  mniir  c«  in^ieter  bi  Rr'i'giou  peitdiffll  It  mmjiif  ij.  Pml-tlrc 
ir  ta  hiOoha  ia  /.itttrit  ite  Jatuf.  da  Jugei.  el  du  Bull  Jnpi}rnt  lnv> 
•ginaliof,  tt  rMuriil  trail  la  p«H«mi.     C'cU,  di  un,  piKir  rtlU  dnnifrt 
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thought  it  would  not  be  profitable  for  weak  understandings  to  hear 
them. 

During  Lent,  Benedict  recommended,  but  did  not  command, 
that  the  monks  should  add  something  to  their  daily  tasks  and  prayers,  - 
and  forego  part  of  their  allowance;  but  the  permission  of  the  abbot 
was  necessary,  otherwise  whatever  was  done  would  be  imputed  to 
▼ain-gloriousness,  and  merit  no  reward.  Guests  were  to  be  hos- 
pitably received  and  welcomed  with  the  kiss  of  peace,  but  not  till 
after  prayer,  by  reason  of  the  illusions  of  the  devil ;  for  Benedict 
believed  that  the  devil  was  very  likely  to  visit  them  in  disguise,  and 
^ven  Cat  met,  in  commenting  upon  thb  passage,  found  it  necessary 
to  treat  the  supposition  as  probable.  Let  poor  people  and 
atrangers,  said  tne  rule-giver,  especially,  be  diligently  entertained 
with  all  care,  because  in  them  Christ  is  more  truly  received ;  for 
fear  itself  exacts  honour  for  the' rich.  The  clothes  of  the  monka 
were  to  be  adapted  to  the  place  and  climate,  as  the  abbot  might 
please  to  appoint.  Every  one  was  to  have  two  tuuics  and  cowls  to 
wash  and  wear,  and  upon  a  journey  they  were  to  be  better  than 
those  which  he  used  at  home.  When  travelling  they  were  also  to 
be  allowed  breeches  (femoraliaj,  which,  on  their  return,  they  were 
to  wash  and  replace  in  the  wardrobe.  For  bedding,  they  had  a  mat, 
a  blanket,  a  quilt,  and  a  pillow,  (matta,  sasum,  lena  et  capitate,) 
The  abbot  was  frequently  to  search  the  beds,  and  if  he  found  any 
thing  concealed  there,  which  the  monk  had  not  received  from  the 
convent,  the  offender  was  to  undergo  a  severe  punishment. 

The  abbot's  table  was  always  to  be  with  the  guests  and  strangers, 
if  there  were  none  he  might  invite  some  of  the  brethren  to  eat  with 
him  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  discipline,  one  or  two  of  the  censors  were 
always  to  be  left  with  the  monks.  Such  as  were  artificers  might 
exercise  their  respective  crafts  with  the  abbot's  permission,  but  that 
permission  was  to  be  withdrawn  if  the  workman  affected  to  con- 
sider himself  a  benefactor  to  the  community.  Whatever  they  made 
for  sale  was  to  be  sold  something  below  the  common  price,  and 
they  who  managed  the  sale  were  warned  to  remember  the  fate  of 
Ananias  and  Saphira.  One  who  applied  for  admission  was  not  to 
be  received  lightly ;  after  he  should  have  persevered  in  waiting  at 
the  gate  four  or  five  days,  he  might  be  admitted  into  the  apartment 
of  the  guests,  and  from  thence,  after  a  like  delay,  into  that  of  the 
liovices,  M'here  he  was  to  remain  two  months.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  rule  was  to  be  read,  and  he  was  to  be  addressed  thus, — 
*  Behold  the  law  under  which  thou  desirest  to  fight :  if  thou  canst 

raisorit  qn*  UlphiUut  Eveque  de$  Geth$,  ne  vmilut  pas  traduire  en  sa  langiie  let  Livret  det 
B^tiSt  de  peur  d^aUumer  de  plus  en  phu  la  pauion  dc  cts  peuplet,  qui  n*itoit  d^a  qtte  trap 
grande  pour  la  guctre»* — Ca£i1ist» 

observe 
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odwrve  it,  enter ;  irthoii  canst  not,  Tritely  depart.'  After  f\x  months 
uture  llic  rule  wns  to  be  read  to  him  a  second  lime,  and  a  third  at 
ibeeipiralion  of  four  more,  making  tbe  full  time  of  a  year.  lie  was 
then  til  profess  publicly  in  tlie  oratory,  promising  obedience  before 
God  and  bis  itaints,  Ihat  if  at  any  time  he  should  do  otherwise,  he 
might  know  that  he  should  be  condemned  by  him  whom  he  had 
mocked.  This  profession  he  was  to  write,  (or  sign  if  he  could  not 
write,)  calling  to  wilness  the  sainls  whose  relics  should  then  be  pre- 
Kot,aiid,  iajing  the  w riling  on  the  altar  widi  his  own  Imnd,  to  say, 
0!  Btablish  me  according  to  diy  word,  and  let  me  not  be  disap- 
pointed of  my  hope.  He  was  then  lo  prostrate  himself  at  the  feet 
of  lite  brethren  while  they  prayed  for  him;  after  which  they  were 
lu  Cake  utt'  his  secular  garments  and  clothe  him  in  the  habit  of  the 
order.  His  secular  garments  were  to  be  deposited  in  ihe  wardrobe, 
that  the^  might  be  returned  lo  him  if  at  any  lime,  by  the  devil's 
pcnuasion,  he  should  quil  the  monastery:  but  the  writing  which 
cootained  his  profession  was  not  to  be  given  up, — that  doubtless 
WIS  regarded  as  a  bond  npon  which  he  was  to  be  sued  at  tlie  day 
uf  judgment. 

A  strange  monk  who  came  as  a  guest  and  behaved  well  was  to 
be  entertained  as  long  as  he  chose  to  stay ;  and  if  he  reasonably 
ind  with  humility  and  charity  reprehend  or  admonish  any  thing, 
let  the  abbot,  says  the  rule-giver,  prudently  consider  what  he 
tnetb,  for  peradventure  our  Lord  sent  him  for  that  end.  If  his 
ninduct  be  relaxed,  they  were  civilly  to  bid  him  depart,  lest  he 
ibiiuUl  comipt  others ;  if  it  were  edifying,  they  were  then  to  inlreat 
him  lo  remain.  But  the  abbot  W'as  cautioned  not  to  receive  a 
member  of  any  oihcr  known  monastery  without  dimissory  letters 
from  his  superior. 

Tbe  brethren  were  to  take  precedency  according  to  seniority, 
dating  not  from  their  birth,  but  iheir  entrance  into  the  monastery. 
The  seniors  were  to  address  the  juniors  by  the  title  of  brothers; 
ihc  juniors  were  to  call  ihe  seniors  Noinii.*  The  abbot  as  repre- 
icntin;:  the  person  of  Christ  was  to  be  called  Lord  and  Abbot 
{ Damimin  et  .•ibfxis),  not  because  he  aliribuled  to  himself  these 
Xaiiex,  but  from  the  honour  and  love  of  our  Saviour.  He  was  to 
be  dtosen  by  the  whole  Convent,  for  his  good  desert  of  life,  learn- 
Bij;  aod  discretion,  though  he  should  be  the  lowest  among  them  ; 
an  i^tinn  made  even  by  a  minority  was  to  be  good  when  the 
choice  was  discreet :  hut  if  the  whole  convent  should  unanimously 
dect  8  bad  subject,  the  election  was  to  be  set  aside  by  the  bishop 
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of  the  diocese,  or  the  neighbouring  abbots  and  Christians.  *  It 
behoveth  the  abbot  always  to  prefer  mercy  before  justice,  that  he 
himself  may  obtain  mercy.  He  must  hate  vice  and  love  his 
brethren  ;  and,  in  correcting  let  him  not  be  rigorous  or  excessive, 
lest  while  he  seek  to  scour  the  vessel,  he  break  it.  And  let  him 
always  suspect  his  own  frailty,  and  bear  in  mind  that  a  bruiited 
reed  must  not  be  broken.' 

Such  was  nearly  the  famous  Rule  of  St.  Benedict :  the  author  him- 
self speaks  modestly  of  it  in  his  conclusion.  '  By  observing  it  in 
monasteries,'  he  says,  *  we  may  show  that  we  preserve  good  man- 
ners, and  have  at  least  the  beguniing  of  a  good  life.  But  for  him 
who  hastens  to  the  perfection  of  holy  conversation,  there  are  the 
precepts  of  the  holy  Fathers,  the  observance  whereof  bringeth  a 
man  to  the  height  of  perfection.  For  what  page,  or  what  precept 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  but  is  a  perfect  rule  of  human 
life  i  or  what  book  of  the  holy  Catholic  fathers  but  proclaims  to 
us  the  right  way  by  which  we  may  attain  to  our  Creator  ?  moreover 
the  Collations  of  the  Fathers  and  their  institutes  and  lives,  and  the 
rule  of  our  holy  fadier  Basil,  what  else  are  they  but  examples  of 
obedience  and  instruments  of  virtue  ?  but  to  us,  slothful  ill-livers 
and  negligent  as  we  are,  they  are  a  shame  and  a  confusion.  Who- 
soever therefore  thou  art,  who  hastenest  to  the  heavenly  country, 
observe  by  the  help  of  Christ  this  little  Rule  for  beginning ;  aiid 
then  at  length  by  the  protection  of  God  thou  shalt  come  to  those 
heights  of  doctrine  and  virtues  whereof  we  have  spoken.' 

Judging  of  the  saint  by  this  Rule  alone  (and  it  is  the  only  evi- 
dence which  can  be  admitted,  for  all  that  Pope  Gregory  the  Great 
has  written  of  him  may  be  rejected  as  fabulous)  it  appears  that 
Benedict  is  to  be  ranked  among  reformers,  not  among  the  knaves, 
fanatics  or  madmen  of  a  fraudulent  church.  His  institutions  are 
not  to  be  estimated  by  themselves,  but  by  comparison  with  those 
from  which  they  are  derived,  and  there  is  then  more  cause  to  ad- 
mire their  moderation  than  to  wonder  at  their  severity.  And  upon 
a  comparison  with  all  subsequent  rules  (till  the  time  of  the  Jesuits) 
a  like  inference  in  his  favour  must  be  drawn.  He  intended  a 
mitigated  system,  such  as  might  render  the  monastic  life  eligible 
by  men  who  were  desirous  of  religious  retirement,  but  were  at  the 
same  time  in  full  possession  of  their  intellects.  And  he  carefully 
entrusted  the  abbots  with  a  discretionary  power  of  mitigating 
the  discipline  still  farther  as  occasion  niiglit  require.  If  we  bear 
in  mind  the  extravagancies  of  the  eastern  monks,  who  were  re- 
garded as  the  beau  id6al  of  holiness  and  whose  rules  were  before 
him, — the  picture  which  he  himself  has  drawn  of  the  Sarabaites 
and  Gyrovagi,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  age,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that  the  founder  of  the  Benedictines  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered 


with  respect,  even  if  the  lerrices  which  liJs  order  Ims  Ten- 
dered to  civihzution,  arls  imd  literature,  were  nut  taken  inlo  the 
KCDiuK.  tie  himself,  like  muny  other  men  who  huve  jiroiluced 
gmt  effects  in  the  world,  was  not  aware  of  the  importance  of  what 
be  bad  doiie.  His  success  was  greater  than  his  ambition.  He 
hid  no  views  of  becoming  the  head  of  an  order,  nor  even  of  incor- 
poraltng  several  monastic  houses  into  one  association  or  cong;rega- 
don  nnder  a  superior-general.  But  the  popes,  who  perceived  the 
food  seose  of  his  code,  (Gregory  praises  it  as  diseretioiie pririipa- 
tm,]  perceived  also  the  advantage  which  they  might  derive  from 
aaking  it  general,  and  thus  orfiaui^ing  the  great  multitude  of  en- 
ibosiasis  and  fanatics  with  which  all  ages  and  all  countries  abound, 
mtos  dtsciplinedbudy  in  the  service  of  the  papal  chnrch.  Thus  by 
ibtfood  policy  of  Ihe  popes,  the  decrees  of  provincial  councils, 
ad  tJie  favour  of  princes,  whicli  at  tliat  time  was  well  deserved,  in 
ihtcoune  of  two  centuries  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  su]}erseded  all 
tAtn,  and  became  the  sole  rule  of  the  west. 

It  was  then  that  the  Monastic  Institutions  became  eminently 
Ueftil.  Tliey  attracted,  regulated  and  directed  the  zeal  and  the 
buialicism  of  the  times,  making  beneficial  what  would  else  have 
been  injurious,  as  waters  which  would  produce  devustation  in 
(Dfrents,  or  render  the  air  poisonous  by  stagnating  in  marshes, 
Wve  for  the  use  of  man  when  collected  in  reservoirs  and  proper 
(bumels.  The  disorderly  and  vagabond  monks  ceased  to  be 
bnrd  of  after  this  time.  And  while  every  generation  produced 
Mne  new  schism  in  the  ca.st,  founded  upon  some  new  subtlety, 
(be  western  church  was  in  great  measure  delivered  from  the  pest  uf 
btrestarcha  and  heretics ;  for  the  spirits  which  might  have  taken 
M  eccentric  course  were  brought  under  the  voke  of  obedience ; 
ind  if  the  monastery  failed  to  produce  its  intended  effect  as  a 
xhool,  it  served  a^  a  Bedlam,  where  the  maniac  was  indulged  in 
ill  his  liumoiirs,  if  any  advantage  to  the  community  could  be  drawn 
from  lliem,  and  authority  was  always  at  hand  to  restrain  him  from 
(very  thing  hurtful.  The  monastery  was  a  home  for  the  studious, 
I  refuge  for  the  weak,  and  an  asylum  for  the  unhappy.  Queens 
lAien  divorced  or  widowed,  and  princesses  for  whom  there  was  no 
etublubment,  could  retire  there  with  dignity  and  with  comfort. 
Kiop  who  in  possession  of  worldly  power  had  learned  the  late  les- 
toa  that  all  is  vanity,  or  who  were  stricken  with  compunction  for 
dieir  crimes,  retired  to  the  convent  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their 
Ays,  the  one  in  peace,  the  other  in  penitence.  Even  ambition  was 
Itsrfered  less  inhuman  by  these  institutions :  the  searing  irons  were 
ised,  and  the  usurper  or  the  successful  rival  contented  himself 
mpelling  his  victim  to  receive  the  tonsure  and  take  tliose 
which  he  became  dead  to  the  world.    Here  were  to  be  found 
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statesmen  who  were  capable  of  directing  the  aflrJEiirs  of  princes, 
and  missionaries  to  go  among  the  fierce  heathens  by  whom  the  Ro- 
man empire  was  subverted,  ready  to  act  their  part  well  as  martyrs 
if  they  failed,  or  as  politicians  if  their  efforts  were  successful.  Here, 
and  here  only,  were  the  schools  of  education  : — the  discipline  in- 
deed was  severe  and  even  cruel,  and  the  instruction  was  barbarous ; 
still  this  education,  such  as  it  was,  saved  the  world  from  total  igno- 
rance. The  light  of  knowledge  was  kept  burning,  not  like  the  fabled 
lamps  of  the  sepulchre  to  be  extinguished  when  daylight  and  free 
air  were  admitted, — it  was  carefully  trimmed  and  presenred  for 
happier  generations :  and  were  the  present  age  divested  of  all  that 
it  owes  to  the  patient  and  humble  labour  of  the  Benedictines,  we 
should  be  poor  indeed. 

llius  eminently  useful,  monasteries  obtained  favour  among  the 
people  in  general.  Superstition  contributed  largely  to  endow  them  \ 
relaxed  morals  and  a  relaxed  observance  of  the  Rule  were  the  conse- 
quences of  their  wealth ;  and  those  retreats  which  were  intended 
for  the  nestling-place  of  meek  and  holy  creatures  like  Bede,  who, 
while  they  prepared  themselves  for  another  world,  seemed  scarce!]^ 
to  belong  to  this,  became  the  eyrie  of  such  high-flying  spirits  as 
Dunstan.  The  great  body  of  the  monks  however  were  common- 
place men,  who  went  through  the  routine  of  their  profession,  filled 
their  respective  offices  in  the  convent  with  decorum,  and  when  they 
were  gathered  to  their  predecessors  left  no  memorial  behind  them. 
Besides  these  there  were  the  patient  men  of  letters,  to  whose  solitary 
labours  we  are  beholden  for  what  we  know  of  the  historv  of-  the 
middle  ages — these  persons  were  in  their  proper  places ;  born  nei- 
ther too  early  nor  too  late,  they  were  happy  in  their  generation,  and 
earned  for  themselves  a  durable  remembrance,  not  dependant  upon 
any  change  of  times  and  taste,  but  which  will  last  as  long  as  the 
records  of  history  endure.  How  insignificant  while  they  lived-*-* 
perhaps  even  in  their  own  estimation — were  they  to  the  worldlings 
of  monachism,  the  Lords- Abbots,  who  vied  with  temporal  barons 
in  the  splendour  of  their  retinue,  and  exceeded  kings  in  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  abodes! — but  their  names  are  forgotten,  and  their 
monumental  brasses,  if  they  have  escaped  the  foundry,  are  trodden 
under  foot,  while  the  M'ritings  of  the  poor  unambitious  annalist  are 
published  at  the  national  expense,  and  edited  and  illustrated  by  the 
ablest  antiquarian  scholars  of  the  age. 

When  the  monasteries  were  in  this  state  the  easy  course  of  life 
into  which  their  inhabitants  had  settled  was  fre<juently  disturbed, 
sometimes  by  entliusiasts,  sometimes  by  sour  spirits,  or  turbulent 
and  ambitious  ones.  The  puritans  of  the  day,  regardless  of  the 
change  of  times  and  circumstances,  and  in  their  blind  zeal  for  the 
letter  of  their  institutions,  mistaking  or  perverting  the  spirit,  weife 

not 
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uX  merely  for  extirpating  the  iibuses  v\i'Kh  Imd  crept  into  the 
mitt,  aiiil  restoring  the  vigour  of  the  Rule,  but  for  going  farlhor 
ihu  Ilie  founder,  and  raising  it  to  the  standiird  of  Egyptiiiii  perfec- 
tion. Refortners  of  this  description  ofieii  started  ujt  with  more  or 
Uainccess.  T|iey  made  tlie  unlucky  monks  of  their  generation 
nuMmble,  by  imposing  upon  iheni  tlie  yoke  of  a  strict  ubscrvuncc, 
w  fiir  U  their  »uthurity  or  their  influence  extended ;  they  obtained 
■  renewul  of  popularity  fur  the  order  by  the  reputation  of  their  aus- 
Ufe  virtues,  and  drew  into  it  a  number  of  ihose  ardent  recruits  who 
ire  dwsys  ready  to  enlint  under  the  buniiers  of  fanaticism  :  but  in 
dw  Dezi  generation  tlie  reformed  convents  begau  to  relapse  into  the 
convenient  and  comfortHble  system  from  which  they  had  been  re- 
''I'i'Pi^ ;  new  reforms  became  necessary,  and  thus,  in  the  natural 
tonne  of  things,  reforms  and  relasalioiis  succeeded  to  each  oilier, 
inre^ilar  ebb  und  tlow. 

The  improvements  which  had  been  made  in  the  system  in  per- 
{<xi  conformity  with  the  intentions  of  the  founder,  and  lUe  changes 
wbicb  change  of  circnmstances  had  gradually  and  necessarily 
caused,  wert;  attacked  by  these  reforniets  with  more  inveteracy 
thin  actual  abuses.  V-'Uen  Benedict  composed  his  Rule  it  was 
necessary  that  the  monks  should  labour  for  themselves,  because 
lliey  h«d  no  endowments,  and  there  were  none  to  labour  for  them. 
fiut  extensive  estates  had  now  been  given  to  the  monasteries,  and  in 
those  days  ihc  husbandmen  were  transferred  with  the  soil.  Whole 
boiiies  «lst),  eitlier  by  their  own  act  or  that  of  tlieir  feudal  masters, 
bd  been  dedicated  to  the  service  uf  these  institutions.  Thus  the 
iUMiks  were  relieved  from  tliat  agricultural  toil  to  which  no 
merit  was  attached  by  the  prejudices  of  monachism,  and  which  it 
tKVcr  cunld  be  considered  as  a  duty  upon  them  to  perform  fi>r 
dmn>elves,  when  the  necessity  had  ceased  to  exist.  And  for  such 
manual  employments  as  were  carried  on  within  doors,  every 
convent  bad  now  its  own  ariilicers,  humble  brethren,  who  under 
ibe  title  of  Donaii,  were  attached  to  the  order,  having  devoted 
ihcm^elves  to  its  service,  for  the  sake  of  being  admitted  to  partici- 
pate in  the  stock  of  its  good  works.  It  accorded  with  the  spirit  of 
Btnedict's  Rule  that  the  leisure  thus  obtained  for  the  regular 
brdhreii  should  be  employed  by  tlic  more  pious  in  religious  medi- 
tation, by  Ihc  more  thoaglilful  in  tlieological  or  scholastic  studies  j 
that  tbosCj  whose  inclinations  led  them  to  more  active  literature, 
should  compose  books,  that  others  hliould  perform  the  humbler,  but 
not  teas  useful  task  of  copying  them,  and  that  the  arts  of  arcbitec- 
lure,  sculpture,  painting  and  music,  as  connected  with  objects  of  re- 
ligion, should  be  cultivated  iu  his  convents.  To  lliepalientindnstry 
«hicb  was  thus  directed  we  owe  the  preservation  of  most  of  the 
classics,  and  a  large  portion  of  history  which  would  otherwise  have 

been 
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been  lost;  and  to  the  genius  which  was  thus  brought  forth 
are  beholden  for  those  cathedrals  which  vie  with  the  noblest  mc 
ments  of  the  ancient  world,  if  they  do  not  indeed  surpass  them, 
the  monastic  reformers  were  hostile  to  all  this,     lliey  regardec 
time  as  lost  which  was  not  expended  in  the  routine  of  divine 
vice,  or  in  the  good  works  of  monkery.     In  direct  coutradictioi 
the  letter  of  the  rule,  which  warned  them  not  to  exhaust  their 
votion  by  over-tasking  it,  they  lengthened  the  services  and  mi 
plied  them,  as  if,  in  the  lively  language  of  Mr.  Fosbrooke, '  the  I 
man  were  only  a  barrel  organ  net  to  psalm-tunes.'     And  this 
carried  to  such  excess  that  in  some  places  they  reached  the  a 
nishing  extravagance  of  establishing  what  was  called  Laus  Pei 
nis,  an  infinite  series  of  psalmody,  to  be  kept  up  without  in 
mission  by  relays  of  monks,  or  nuns,  day  and  night,  for  ever 
ever,  without  coming  to  Amen ! 

Benedict  admired  the  Egyptian  monks,  and  perhaps  belie 
that  his  own  lot  had  fallen  in  evil  times  and  among  a  degenen 
race ;  but  abstaining  from  their  extravagancies  he  so  far  regola 
his  institutions  with  regard  to  health,  that  he  allowed  meat  to 
sick,  and  dispensed  with  fasting  when  extreme  heat  or  extraordii 
labour  produced  an  unusual  exhaustion.  Estates  were  sometii 
settled  on  a  monastery  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  bretli 
with  a  daily  pittance  in  addition  to  their  rations ;  there  was 
difference  observed,  that  when  the  pittance  came  upon  the  tabi 
was  not  blessed  like  the  regular  dishes;  but  this  omission  gave  li 
inconvenience  to  the  conscience,  and  none  to  the  stomach.  £ 
pitiable  superstition  linen  was  thought  sinful,  as  being  luxurio 
but  Haimel  shirts  were  added  to  the  monks  wardrobe  for  the  c 
venience  of  washing,  and  this  was  a  great  advance  in  cleanlin 
The  fanatic  reformers  regarded  these  mitigations  with  contempt 
abhorrence — whatever  tended  to  utility,  to  convenience,  com  for 
cleanliness,  thev  held  in  abomination.  Some  of  them  declaii 
against  the  pomp  and  beauty  of  ceremonial  worship,  and  the  sp] 
dour  of  the  churches ; — and  with  characteristic  inconsistency 
same  books  which  exhibit  the  magnificence  of  the  Catholic  shri 
and  temples,  record  miracles  wrought  in  compliance  with  au 
thusiast  who  would  have  had  churches  as  mean  in  their  appeara 
as  meeting-houses. 

The  same  freaks  and  follies  of  the  human  mind, — the  sa 
diseases  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  have  shown  tin 
selves  in  all  ages;  the  Romish  church  has  had  the  dexterit] 
turn  them  to  account.  In  her  service  there  was  a  place  for  ei 
one,  saint  or  sage,  the  painful  student,  and  the  expert  sophist, 
haughtiest  temper  and  the  humblest,  knave,  madman  and  idiot, 
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W  iheir  H'ies,  and  were  emplojed  wiih  excellent  advant^  to  the 
papacy.  W  lieu  l>y  some  Iticky  combiiiatinii  oT  events  »  monk  hnd 
lUaiaed  that  sort  uf  induence  which  enabled  him  to  instiliite  a  rc- 
funu,  it  suited  the  policy  of  the  chiirrh  and  of  his  order  also, 
toaccredit  the  fahles  forged  by  himself  and  his  accomplices,  and 
pntpagaUid  by  vulgar  credulity;  to  canuiiize  the  faitatic  who  diir- 
kfaia  life  had  been  an  object  of  hatred  or  conlempt  to  all  liis 
bicdiren,  and  to  publiiih  lor  editicntion  the  strangest  pranks  aud 
the  most  di^u)>ling  actions  of  insane  and  grovelling  superstition. 

The  most  remarkable  fanatic  of  this  age  was  tliu  personage 
kDOwa  by  the  name  of  Hu  Dominic  the  Cuirassier,  because  of  an 
imn  cuirass  which  he  wore  next  his  skin,  and  which  was  never  taken 
tiS  liil  it  was  necessary  to  replace  it  by  a  new  one.  Dominic 
hid  been  intended  for  an  ecclesiastical  life  i  but  when  he  received 
priest's  orders  his  parents  presented  a  furred  rube  to  the  bishop 
wbo  ordained  him,  and  Dominic,  conceiving  that  he  had  thus  in- 
nvnd  the  guilt  of  simony,  not  only  refmined  from  pcrlurming 
lauB,  but  resolved  to  do  ]>enancc  for  die  crime  as  long  as  he  lived. 
For  ibis  purpose  he  enteied  into  (he  congregation  of  Santa  Croce 
ie  Fonte  Avellana,  the  mut-t  extravagant  of  all  the  orders  which 
bd  beea  produced  by  reforming  the  system  of  St.  Benedict.  The 
iMMkB  of  this  congregation  never  touched  either  wine  or  oil,  and 
during  five  days  in  the  week  only  bread  and  water;  they  were 
never  allowed  to  speak,  except  for  a  short  time  on  Sundays,  aud 
iben  oiilj  coiicernmg  spiritual  things;  they  went  barefoot,  and 
nery  day,  after  every  service,  they  tlogged  one  another.  In  those 
daji  it  was  believed  (hat  a  sinner  might  be  Hogged  into  a  saint,  as 
i(  has  been  supposed,  within  our  own  nieniory,  that  a  dunce  might 
be  whipped  iutu  a  scholar. — Hut  beMdes  the  general  utility  of  fla- 
gellation as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  heaven,  the  actual 
•alue  of  stripes, — ttie  price  at  which  they  were  taken  by  the  score 
in  the  treasury  of  Good  Works,  hud  been  settled,  according  to  the 
most  minute  aud  accurate  calculation.  This  well  deserve^  to  be 
ei  plained. 

It  is  a  point  of  faith,  say  the  Catholics,  that  every  mortal  mu 
ileprives  the  sinner  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  makes  him  liable  to 
eternal  punisliment ;  but  if  he  repents  uiid  conftisses,  the  niercv  of 
Ijod  is  so  great  tliat  he  restores  the  grace  which  had  been  for- 
feited, and  commutes  for  temporal  punishment  that  which  should 
else  bate  been  eternal.  How  long  a  time  a  soul  has  to  remain  in 
purgaiory  for  one  mortal  sin,  or  for  inauj,  whether  for  one  year, 
ten,  (wetily  or  more,  is  what  the  divine  majesty  has  revealed  to 
wmc  The  (lopes.  however,  have  granted  indulgencies  by  some  of 
which  (hey  remilled  n  certain  number  of  years  of  purgatory,  by 

others, 
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others,  half  the  term,  and  by  others  the  whole.*  The  monks  qI 
Fonte  Avellaua  had  determined  that  thirty  psalms  said  or  sung,  witk 
an  accompaniment  of  one  hundred  stripes  to  each  psalm,  making 
in  all  three  thousand,  would  be  received  as  a  set-off  for  one  year 
of  purgatory ;  the  whole  psalter  with  the  full  complement  of  fif* 
teen  thousand  stripes  would  redeem  five  years  from  the  same  vaal 
crucible,  and  twenty  psalters  with  three  hundred  thousand  stripe^ 
fairly  entered  in  the  recording  angel's  book,  would  be  equal  to  a 
receipt  in  full  for  an  hundred  years  of  fire  and  torments  in  the  world 
to  come.  This  scale  was  sanctioned  (if  not  formally  approved)  by 
the  popes. 

Dominic  the  Cuirassier  was  ambitious  above  all  men  of  layii^ 
up  treasure  of  this  kind  in  heaven ;  and  to  a  man  of  his  temper  it 
was  a  great  excitement  to  know  that  he  was  working  by  the  pieca 
He  tasked  himself  ordinarily  at  ten  psalters  and  thirty  thousand 
lathes  a  day,  at  which  rate  he  would  have  redeemed  three  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  purgatory  per  annum, — and  as  Do- 
minic is  said  never  to  have  committed  any  other  sin  in  his  life  than 
that  of  consenting  to  the  present  of  the  furred  robe,  one  year  of 
such  discipline  might  have  been  thought  full  measure  and  over- 
flowing for  that  offence.  But  in  addition  to  tliis  regular  allowance 
he  used  to  petition  his  superiors  in  Lent  for  a  supplementary  task 
of  an  hundred  years ;  and  then  his  day's  work  was  two  psalters  and 
a  half,  with  thirty-four  thousand  five  hundred  stripes. 

Even  all  this  did  not  satisfy  the  ambitious  Dominic.  He  was 
already  creditor  to  a  large  amount  in  the  angel's  books, — but  no 
good  works  can  be  lost ;  all  that  were  over  and  above  the  sum  ne- 
cessary for  his  own  redemption  from  purgatory  would  go  to  the 
great  sinking-fund  of  the  holy  Catholic  church,  and  Dominic 
therefore  continued  to  flog  himself  with  more  spirit  than  ever,  for 
the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  entreated  and  obtained  during 
another  Lent  the  imposition  of  a  thousand  years ;  and  St.  Pietro 
Damiano  aflirms,  that  in  these  forty  days  he  actually  recited  the 
psalter  two  hundred  times,  and  inflicted  upon  himself  sixty  mil- 
lions of  stripes,  working  away  during  the  recitation  with  a  scourge 
in  each  hand.  This  was  in  addition  to  his  regular  task, — and  I 
neither  know,  says  Yepes,  how  his  head  should  have  been  capable 
of  repeating  so  many  psalms,  nor  how  his  arm^i  could  have  had 
strength  to  give  him  so  many  blows, — nor  how  his  flesh,  not  be- 
ing of  iron,  could  have  endured  so  inhiunan  a  battery. — in  him, 
however,  increase  of  appetite  grew  by  what  it  fed  on,  and  like  our 
pedestrians,  who  go  on  walking  hour  after  hour,  till  they  ascertain 
the  utmost  exertion  which  their  abused  st^^englh  is  capable  of  en- 

•This  i»  in  strict  and  Utcral  conformity  to  the  book  before  us, — the  work  of  a  Bene- 
dictine of  great  leamingt  vrbo  held  the  oiiice  of  Clironlcler  of  his  order. 
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(faring,  he,  in  aii  heroic  mood,  deterniinccl  once  to  flog  himseU,  in 
ibe  jockey  plirasc,  agaimt  time.  In  this  noble  ftil,  he  so  far  <mA- 
Mtll  his  former  outdolii);,  that  beginning  in  the  evening,  anrf 
mim%  anil  flo^r^ng  llirnugh  ibe  day  und  night,  at  the  end  of 
t«tnly-four  hours  he  hud  goirc  ihraugh  the  psalms  twelve  timeii, 
bt^un  them  a  ihirtet'nlh  time,  nnd  proceeded  as  far  an  tidali 
fumirn,  the  :J2d  psulni ;— llie  quoU  of  stripes  being  183,100, 
Ibcreby  reducing  purgalon-  stock  in  the  amount  of  sii.-13-one  yeura, 
lwfl»e  days  and  thirty-three  muiutes,  to  a  fraction. 

With  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  this  account,  it  rests  upon 
dwauihoriij  of  Pieiro  Ditmmno,  saint  aud  cardinal,  and  he  relates 
it  from  his  own  pereonul  knowledge,  in  an  epistle  to  Pope  Ales- 
mdn  il.  It  K  laid  down  as  an  axiom  by  Anibrosio  Morales,  that 
vkMcter  one  saitit  relates  of  another,  is  to  be  implicitly  beliove<t'. 
AudColinet,  living  in  a  less  credulous  age  and  country,  premising 
to  ibe  statement  appears  inc/ciSble,  says  that,  after  seeing  it  of- 
imwd  by  S.  Pictro  Damiano,  there  ought  to  be  no  further  hesi^ 
Uoow — la  cliow  tie  doit  Juire  aucvne  difficulte.  It  seems,  hovp- 
tttt,  that  certain  awkward  doubts  respeclnig  the  possibility  of  Dvk 
ninic's  exploits  obtruded  themselves  upon  llie  minds  of  those  who 
«er<  very  desirous  of  believing  them  if  they  could.  It  appears,  upon 
nlculating  his  great  achievement  of  the  four-and-twenty  hours,  that 
tfduringthe  whole  of  that  timehe  had  given  himsclftwo  bIows(tbat 
i),  ene  with  each  hand,  for  he  always  used  both)  in  every  second, 
thE  number  would  have  been  I7'i,800,  being  10,300  short  of  the 
Ailed  amount !  Padre  Maestro  Castauizu  supposes  that  Dominic's 
ntihad  lea  tails  each,  and  that  every  tail  was  reckoned  :  but  Uiis 
oode  of  reckoning  would  savour  so  much  of  vain-glory,  not  to  say 
■Icctil,  that  other  writers  reject  the  solution,  as  derogatory  both  to 
the  saint  and  his  canonized  biographer:  they  therefore  agree  with 
Cint:»iixa,  that  '  the  divine  grace  which  the  Almighty  imparls  lo 
his  Msrvarrts  produces  in  them  marvellous  eftects,  however  weak  ihey 
may  be  by  nature ;'  aud  so  they  take  the  sum  total  without  scruple. 
But  llie  saj-ing  Credo  i/uiit  impoMi/jile  eat,  will  not  pass  current  out 
of  ihc  pale  of  Catliohcism ;  and  a  Protestant  may  be  allowed  to 
aiklnnv  Dorainic  contrived  lo  reckon  the  stripes  while  he  was  sing- 
ing the  psalmsf — Another  question  will  already  have  occurred  to 
the  reader,  was  Dominic  in  his  cuirass  all  the  while  i — if  he  were, 
he  might  have  laid  on  as  lustily  as  Sancho  upon  the  trees,  and  kept 
a  whole  skin.  But  the  cardinal  mentions  that  he  stript  himself  for 
ite  work. — What,  then,  becomes  of  the  assertion  that  the  cuirass 
WW  never  taken  off  till  il  was  worn  out?  The  story  beiira  the 
(lamp  of  fraud  as  well  as  of  folly  and  madness,  and.  the  chitrch 
vbich  has  accredited  it  by  canonizing  the  man,  whether  knave  or 
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inanisc,  or  boll),  thereby  cnrmiraging  tlie  grossest  eupf^rstition 
L  lUxt  moHt  absurd  practices,  is  implicated  in  Uic  imposture. 

'  lint  this  WHS  the  age  afimpostiire;  and  it  is  not  diliicult  to 
i'TOver  by  what  means  it  had  become  the  BystLiii  of  the  Hon 
T  ^urch.  At  whatever  time  miracles  ceased,  (probably  with 
f  BgeoftheApiistlcs,)  many  persons  continued  to  expect  them.  Til 
L  jkltio  is  certain,  that  thtrre  must  have  been  many,  twn  in  tlie  ewiia 
I  P^,  who  called  themselves  Christians  from  worldly  ntotivea, — fi 
[  jMwever  poor  a  sect  may  be,  experience  has  show  n  that  tbw 
[  ^e  always  some  who  lind-  their  interest  in  joniiiig  it.  Sal 
1  taien  were  likely  to  pretend  to  miraculous  power  when,  libe  Sira^ 
,  Magus,  they  found  it  was  not  a  secret  which  conld  be  pk 
{  chased ;  and  ihev  were  liable  to  be  deceived  theinsclvci  when  tlu 
I  deluded  others i  for,  in  that  state  of  knowledge,  cases  in  nhich  ll 
iginaUon  operates  a  cure,  and  others  of  nntural  phenomti 
tch  an  now  perfectly  e:(plicable,  would  appear  to  be  miracle 
r  die  wonders  with  which  books  of  bagiology  are  tilled  no  ii 
uiderable  portion  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these  classes  ;— 
i  facts  may  be  true,  (a»d  many  of  them  nn  doubt  were  so^ 
I  Ibut  not  miraculous.  It  followed  as  an  obvious  consequence,  ifaf 
I  >dbplays  were  frequently  made  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  cmt 
1  «nd  custom ;  that  cases  were  forged  as  well  as  feigned ; — and: 
1  great  number  of  these  cases  betray  their  falsehood, — for  th 
C  Biiracle- mongers,  paying  no  regard  to  the  extent  of  pliysical  poi 
I  libihty,  furnished  a  clue  to  their  own  detection,  by  inventing  di 
I  jcumslances  which  would  be  miraculous,  if  they  were  true.  8ud 
p  practices  became  more  common  as  the  superstition   conct 

velics  gained  ground.     No   feeling  is  more  natural  in  its  oi 

)  ;tKan  this,  and  none  has  ever  been  more  grossly  abused.     ll  wd 

I    natural  tliat  the  early  Christians  should  visit  the  graves  of  theid 

'  'friends  and  teachers  who  had  sealed  their  faith  with  their  blo«4l 

\  «nd  in  torments  anil  death  borne  triumphant  testimony  to  the  tndl 

«f  the  Gospel.     It  was  natural  that  they  should  be  moved  1^ 

I  prayer  upon  the  spot  where  a  martyr  was  laid  to  rest;  and  it  micM 

I  Jcasonably  be  expected,  that  on  such  occasions  the  strong  euiotut 

of  the  mind  might  sometimes  suspend,  and  sometimes  timiw  ofl 

•  remediable  disease.     Such  things  were  sometimes  felt,  more  tne 

^uently  feigned.    The  possession  of  an  accredited  relic  became  1^ 

good  property  to  a  church  or  convent,  as  the  secret  of  a  patent  mH 

«icineto  the  proprietor  in  our  days;  and  a  list  of  miracles  wrot^tV 

^  favourite  shrine  was  as  easily  procured  as  a  string  of  affidavit!  ^ 

Avour  of  the  metallic  tractors,  the  worm-losenges,  or  the  bahl 

of  Gilead.     Relics  were  divided  and  subdivided,  and  in  proportiai 

as  the  RUpctslition  became  more  i^ross  and  abject,  the  miraclo^ 

bucatncil 
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became  more  numerous  and  portenloiis.  Pope  St.  Gregorj*  ex- 
pltins  urby  more  and  greater  woridera  were  generally  wtouglit  by  a 
HB>Hrelic,i — (atoe,or  a  finger,  or  ihe  rag  of  a  garment,) — lliati  by 
Ae  tribole  body  of  a  .xaiiil ;  ami  llic  reusun  is  qiiile  salisfuclory, — 
ilK,  that  more  lailli  in  requuiKl  of  the  supplicant,  and  titat  tlje  sainiB 
fgf  ilieir  boiioiir  were  bonnd  to  exert  tljumaelvea  when  their  power 
tn^kt  be  called  in  (]iiestion.  Fraud  and  credulity  kept  pace  with 
(Mh  other, — till  at  leiij;lli,  in  the  oseniorable  instance  at  Cologne, 
iIk  contents  of  a  ^liule  cemetery  were  removed  iulo  a  cliurcb, 
ud  palmed  upon  tlie  catholic  world  as  llie  undoubted  relics  of 
tfcwn  thoui&nd  British  virgins,  for  the  existence  of  any  one  of 
<>lKini  there  was  not  tlic  slightest  fuuudalion  in  fact. 

Such  tables  wid  impostures  were  in  lull  vogne  when  the  bishops 
of  Ranw  arrogated  to  themselves  a  supremacy  over  the  whole 
QuiMtan  world,  and  what  had  been  carried  on  by  individuals  or 
Bndatioos  for  private  and  scltish  purposes,  became  a  part  of  the 
^teni  of  that  corrupt  and  wicked  church.  It  is  just,  as  well  as 
chantable,  to  believe  that  among  the  heads  of  that  church  there 
urere  some  who  partook  of  thu  weakness  of  the  age,  and  were 
deceived  themselves ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  for  many  of  them  no 
nch  excuse  can  be  advanced.  Men  whom  we  know,  from  the 
concurrent  evidence  of  history,  to  have  been,  not  simpletons  or 
hnatirs,  but  ambitious  and  plotting  statesmen,  solemnly  sane- 
Booed  the  mo&t  extravagant  falsehoods,  the  most  abject  supcrsli- 
tions,  the  most  palpable  deceit  and  mummery,  and  laughed  the 
«bile  at  the  credulity  of  mankind.  The  middle  ages  are  indeed 
chiracteriied  by  falsehood.  The  few  persons  who  recorded  their 
btvels  inteHnrded  them  with  wonders  till  they  contained  more  lies 
tbin  truth;  the  chronicles  were  half  tilled  wilh  miraculous  trends, 
invfiilrd  in  the  monasteries;  and  natural  history  and  natural  philo- 
M|^y  were  made  up  of  wilful  and  impudent  falsehoods,  a  few  of 
triiich  had  been  transmitted  from  die  ancients,  but  the  greater 
lan  were  of  monkish  growth,  W'iih  regard  to  the  monastic 
legeads  which  obtained  belief,  it  is  very  possible  that  some  of 
iein  may  have  been  written  as  innocent  and  edifying  works  of 

*  tlw  erigiiul  paiage  Is  curioug,  not  merclj  far  in  lesgoning,  hut  u  camwuuij;  an 

iDMilin  tet  in  the  hiitDry  of  Ranilth  iinpcHtiiTes,  and  proiiiig  x\xe  inrrmicc  in  Ihe 

.    hier  ailit  him  in  iIk  dialogue — Qiiidnarn  esic  Jicimw,  quod  flmmqae  in  ijujf 

'    i*  tuartgniM  ac  tat  lenlBntu.  ut  non  tapta  ptr  cirrptra  lui,  qumlm  brnt- 

aSpacMonl;  Btgiu  HUc  majBTa  ligna faciant,  vbi  minimt  per  letnetipuit 

omiti;  Ubi  uuuixwjwriAtuiDHrIi  marlyrajacftxl,  diiWum.  Part,  turn 

cafcant  ligna  dnmnitrarr,  linil  rtfariunl,  rt  pari  bictM  i/iierenlibiii  tD- 

a  ntcudunt :  led  ^ia  eb  ii&rmii  pMeil  mtntitia  duitilfri,  ulTiBme  ai 
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imagination,  without  any  intention  of  palming  them  upon  the  peo* 
pie  as  true  history;  but  when  they  obtained  belielF^  the  papal 
church  set  its  stamp  upon  them ;  aixi  latterly  it  is  certain  that  thef 
were  invented  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  deceit;  and  the  hemdi 
of  convents,  orders,  and  the  church  itself  first  winked  at  these  im- 
postures, and  afterwards  adopted  them,  and  gave  them  cUrreiiey, 
in  a  manner  which  the  tricks  and  tactics  of  a  faction  in  EngUnd 
may  assist  us  to  understand. 

Thus  superstition  was  continually  increased  by  knavery,  aend 
knavery  grew  bolder  by  continued  success,  till  a  groat  and  id^ 
latrous  polytheism  had  been  substituted  in  place  of  diriatiaini^J 
These  flagrant  corruptions  at  length  provoked  inquiry  and  itesiafJ 
ance,  and  in  the  language  of  a  monastic  historian^  the  church 
would  have  succumbed  under  the  attack  of  its  enemies  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  if  He  who  promised  to  the 
prince  of  his  apostles  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail 
against  it,  had  not  sent  new  succours  to  its  defence.  From  the 
institution  of  ihe  mendicant  ordefs,  which  is  thus  imputed  to 
divine  interposition  in  behalf  of  the  church,  the  third  age  of 
monachism  may  be  dated, — its  age  of  consummate  wickedness. 

There  is  so  much  impiety  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Franciscans,  so  much  cruelty  with  that  of  the  Dominicans,  and 
80  much  flagitious  and  blasphemous  imposture  with  both,  that  the 
founders  of  these  several  orders  can  liardly  be  seen  in  their  true 
characters.  It  becomes  difScult  to  regard  the  men  themselves 
apart  from  the  mythology  in  which  they  are  enveloped,  and  the 
indignation  which  is  due  to  their  villainous  followers.  Both  were 
fiinatics  in  their  outset,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain 
how  far  either  of  them  proceeded  in  the  natural  progress  from 
fanaticism  to  imposture ;  but  ail  previous  legends  were  modest  in 
comparison  with  those  which  were  invented  to  their  honour.- 
Some  of  the  miracles  related  of  St.  Dominic  may  be  seen  in  one 
of  our  former  Numbers,* — those  of  St,  Francis  are  neither  less 
numerous,  nor  less  monstrous.  The  Romish  church  has  in  most 
cases,  with  its  usual  policy,  left  its  religious  orders  to  lie  at  their  own 
discretion,  and  defend  their  fables  as  they  could ;  thus  profiting  by 
the  fraud  while  it  lasted,  and  always  ready  to  disclaim  any  partici- 
pation if  it  should  be  discovered  and  exposed ; — but  in  the  case 
of  the  Franciscans,  it  departed  from  its  usual  caution,  and  two 
of  the  most  audacious  impostures  of  that  most  impudent  order 
have  received  the  sanction  of  the  church,  the  one  tacitly  the  otlier 
directly,  but  both  so  decidedly  that  the  Bollandists  in  their  latter 
years,  when  they  gladly  rejected  as  many  fables  as  they  could  ven^ 
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Lure  to  imfitigii,  lliuuglit  it  iioccssary  to  niaiiititiii  lilt' autheniicity 
bI  ilicsc,  Biiti  huviiig  gulped  ibe  camcU  tlienuclvcH,  endeavoured 
to  persunil«  tlw  reader  to  shut  liis  e^«s,  open  his  moulli,  and  swal- 
low boldly,  ufuir  iheir  exumple. 

The  lirst  of  these  miracles  relatcB  lo  the  Indulgence  of  Poriinn- 
cili.  I'lie  li^end  is  ilius  related:  On  a  certain  night,  St.  Francis, 
being  (erv^nllv  eniphived  in  praver,  was 'informed  by  revelation  that 
«ur  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  wilh  a  multitude  of  angels,  were 
K  lliM  mtwneHt  in  the  church  of  Portiuncula,  which  he  had  rebuilt 
from  its  ruinN.  The  saint  hastened  to  the  place,  and  seeing  the  ce- 
IrMnl  ns9Miiblv,  prostrated  hiniself  before  Christ  end  the  Virgin. 
Our  Lord  then  said  to  him,  Francis,  aak  w  hat  thou  wilt  for  the  sal- 
niton  of  the  people,  for  thou  art  given  to  be  the  light  of  the  na- 
lioM,  and  the  restorer  of  llie  church  on  earth.  Francis,  after  lying 
»liile  in  ecstasy,  requested  for  all  persons  who  should  visit  that 
cburch  a  full  pardon  and  indulgence  for  their  sins,  all  and  tteveral, 
*4>icb  ibey  should  have  properly  confessed  to  a  priest ;  he  then 
turned  to  the  Virgin,  and  intreated  her  to  inlerce<le  with  her  Son 
dwt  this  petition  might  be  granted.  She  did  so,  and  Christ  replied, 
Smlber  FnHicia,  you  have  asked  a  great  thing,  but  you  are  worlliy 
of  greater,  and  greater  you  will  have.  1  admit  )our  petition;  but 
jou  must  go  lo  the  Pope,  Honoriuit  the  Third,  who  is  at  Porugin, 
■tid  on  my  part  ask  htm  for  this  indulgence. — To  Perugia  accord- 
ingly Francis  went.  The  Ptipe  oflfcred  lo  grant  Ute  indulgence  for 
MK  yuM  at  first,  then  successively  for  three,  six  and  seven.  Holy 
(ither,  replied  the  saint,  it  is  not  years  [  ask,  but  souIs,~I  desire, 
if  i(  nuy  please  you,  because  of  the  be«e£ls  which  God  hath  done 
tbnv,  lh«l  every  one  who  shall  coine  to  that  church  contrite,  and 
ibtolved  by  Win  priest,  may  be  absolved  from  punishment,  in  heavcu 
*B<I  on  eftrth,  for  all  tlie  sme  he  may  have  committed  from  Hik  hour 
i4  bii  baptism  lo  that  of  liis  entering  the  aforesaid  churdi.  The 
ptipe  aisentcd,  but  by  the  advice  of  certain  carilinalx,  who  repre- 
•enled  to  him  that  thiu  would  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  recovering 
the  Holy  Land,  and  destroy  the  credit  of  the  indulgence  of  8t. 
I'Mrr  ami  St.  Paul,  lie  re>lricted  it  to  fuur-and-tMenty  bouts  an- 
nuiUy.  Fnncis  was  then  departing,  »'«11  aati)itied,  when  the  pope 
citlcd  after  him,  O  Simpleltm  (O  SimplicoHc) — what  do  you  carry 
away  with  ynu  us  proof  of  this  indulgence?  The  saint  answered, 
yottf  w«ni  is  eitough.  He  then «et  out  on  his  reluru  to  Assi-<si,ai)(l 
OB  ifce  way  heard  a  voice  saying  that  what  bad  Ikemi  granted  to  hint 
on  eartlt  was  confirmed  in  hcave>i.  Tlie  da}',  however,  on  uhi<:lL 
line  Bwceping  indulgence  waa  to  be  obtaiucd  had  not  been  deter- 
niiKd.  Oue  evening,  when  tlic  saint  was  in  a  cull  in  the  garden  be- 
lund  liic  church  of  Portiuncula,  a  strung  tcuiplatiun  came  upon 
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)uia,  and  in  order  to  subdue  it  he  threw  otT  his  clothes,  forced  his 
:^-ay  through  the  hedge  into  a  wood,  and  there  roHt-d  himself, 
^n&ked  as  he  was,  among  the  brambles.     Bcliold !  a  great  light  shone 
around,  die  brambles  were  converted  iiilo  rose  trees,  covered  wHh 
-flowers  and  without  thitrits,  a  multitude  of  unlets  were  seen,  who 
I  ,,^mmoued  him  to  the  cliiirch : — gathering  twelve  white  roses  and 
^  (.twelve  red  ones,  he  went  there,  and  found  the  same  celestial  cam- 
b  ]  van;  as  before.    Our  Saviour  usited  him  why  he  did  not  pay  tto 
]  (Virgin  the  dower  which  he  owed,  and  Francis  understanding  rfW'J 
I  ,,by  this  the  souls  who  were  to  be  saved  by  the  indulgence  wttti^ 
..meant,  entreated  them  to  name  the  day;  und  the  ditine  MaJ^iftj 
.  then  appointed  from  the  eve  of  the  first  of  August  to  the  eve  of  tie 
second,  promising  entire  forgiveness  to  all  persons  xrho  ^ould'Cn- 
,ler  the  church  within  those  twenty-four  hours  for  all  ihetr  shu 
'Vrhich  they  had  repented  and  confessed.— And  now,  added  our 
I  fXord,  go  thou  to  Rome,  to  my  Vicar,  that  he  may  publish  it.    As 
\  ^Francis  expresiied  a  doubt  that  the  pope  might  not  believe  htm,  he 
,Wa3  directed  to  lake  some  of  his  companions  who  were  present  tt 
this  miracle  as  witnesses,  and  some  of  the  miraculous  roses  (for  it 
,was  wiuler)  as  proofs. — The  pope  made  no  more  difficulty  than  on 
„the  former  occasion,  and  so  the  day  of  the  indulgence  was  filed. 
,  More  than  sixty  thousand  persons  have  sometimes  flocked  to  Att- 
,^ssi  on  that  day  to  obtain  this  cheap  pardon  for  their  ains.     Everf 
year  some  of  these  poor  superstitious  wretches  were  crushed  to 
death  in  crowding  to  the  church.     The  press  was  increased  by  tn 
.opinion  that  the  visit  might  be  performed  by  deputy;  and  DisAf 
,  persons,  therefore,  who  had  entered  the  church  once  on  their  owH 
account,  bad  to  force  their  way  back  a  second  and  a  third  time  fet 
■ome  friend  or  relation,  dead  or  alive,  '  for  many  miracles  Utd- 
tnysterious  visions  had  certainly  proved  that  souls  were  deKverM 
.from  suffering  by  these  means.'    llie  number  of  friars  of  the  ortjar 
vho  attended  and  walked  in  procession  often  exceeded  sixteen  htHk- 
dred,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Fortiuncula  might  ut  one  time  hdVe 
'  wied  with  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  or  to  the  temple  of  Jagganatit. 
The  other  miracle  is  of  a  more  atrocious  cast.    The  FraiiciscaiM 
itSirm  tliat  two  years  before  the  death  of  their  patriarch,  Christ  IHK 
peared  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  seraph  extended  upon  the  cross,  ati4 
imprinted  upon  him  five  wounds  in  the  hands  and  feet  and  sidlj 
that,  as  Francis  in  all  other  things  had  been  his  living  image,  the  t^ 
Kmblance  might  be  made  perfect.     The  assertion  has  received  ifcA 
fiill  sanction  of  the  Catholic  church ;  for  although  it  was  not  spe- 
cified iu  the  bull  of  canonization  among  the  miracles  for  which  ihtf 
saint  received  his  apotheosis;  yet  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  by  whom  bB 
was  canonized,  severely  reprehended  a  Moravian  bishop  for  treat* 
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^ing  the  itory  ns  a  fable. — Alexander  IV.  excommunicated  all  who 
tiliould  preach  against  tliu  images  of  St.  Francis  -.villi  the  Stigmata, 
.and  finally,  the  I7th  September  was  set  apart  in  the  Romish  calen- 
.|dar,  and  still  holds  a  place  there  as  a  hulida;  in  commemoration  of 
V  this  most  blaspheuiaus  imposture. 

|,,     The  Mendicant  orders  accomplished  for  the  lime  tlic  serrice  for 
jivhich  the)'  were  intended.     They  embodied,  in  the  service  of  the 
litapacy,  much  of  lIihI  fier?  fanaticism  which  is  always  to  be  found 
jjlB  ihe  world,  and  which,  if  it  had  not  been  thus  dexterously  brought 
^|o  ihit  support  of  the  church,  might  probably  have  taken  the  other 
,^ide,  and  appeared  in  arms  against  it.     They  decided  the  wavering 
[{Kirtly  by  the  aupcess  of  their  impostures,  more  by  the  enthusiasm 
,wliich  they  kindled  and  diffused,  and  most  of  all  by  the  persecution 
^.fvilh  lire  and  sword  which  they  excited  and  directed.     By  their 
^  eGToru  the  herelics  were  crushed  and  apparently  extirpated,  and  the 
;  nefonnation  was  deferred  for  three  whole  centuries.     It  was,  per- 
.  baps,  the  policy  of  the  popes  to  countenance  two  rival  orders  at 
it.lhe  same  time,  and  thus,  by  balancing  the  one  with  the  other,  to 
Ifsecurc    tfte   easy    management   of  both;    but    ihcir   rivalry   pro- 
duced a  consequence  which  had  not  been  foreseen.     Being  com- 
petitors for  reputation  and  popular   favour,  they  vied  with  each 
other  in  all  the  abominable  arts  by  »hich  (he  people  were  to  be 
[  deceived.     Thus,  because    the    Franciscans    boasted    that  their 
founder  exhibited  in  his  life  a  perfect  parallel  with  the  life  of  our 
Redeemer,  (the  subject  of  the  famous,  or  rather  inlamous,  Liber 
Couformitatum, — a  copy  of  which  is  now  before  us,)  tbe  Domini- 
cans affirmed  that  the  Virgin  Mary  adopted  Dominic  for  her  son, 
and  fed  him  at  her  breast !     And  that  their  rivals  might  not  boaat 
iOf  the  Stigmata  as  the  peculiar  and  exclusive  glory  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order,  the  Dominicans  pretended  that  Ihe  same  honour  bad 
jjteen  conferred  upon  their  patriarch,  but  because  of  his  great  nio- 
^^pesty  and  profound  humility  he  kept  it  a  secret,  and  the  truth  had 
not  been  known  till  it  was  revealed  in  a  vision  to  Benedicta  of  Flo- 
rence, and  affirmed  to  a  friar  by  the  Virgin  Mary  herself.     They 
even  played  off  the  trick  with  success  upon  some  of  their  female 
associates,  (for  such  women  as  Aniie  Moore  and  Joanna  Southcote 
were  exhibited  as  saints  in  those  days,)  till  growing  too  bold  at  last, 
some  of  them  were  detected  in  this  villany  at  Berne,  and  burnt  alive 
there,  about  twenty  years  before  that  city  received  the  Reforma- 
tion, a  change  to  which  the  exposure  of  this  atrocious  deceit  is 
believed  to  have  greatly  contributed. 

While  the  friars  were  thus  rivalling  each  other  in  extravagant  fa- 
bles, the  elder  orders  of  the  Benedictine  family  (brave  liars  in  their 
day)  found  tliemselves  outdone,  and  the  spirit  of  emulation  set  their 
inventive  faculties  at  work.  It  was  Tevealed  to  St.  Dominic,  in  a 
p  -i  vision. 
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vision,  that  Uie  place  of  hb  friire  in  heaven  was  under  the  Virgia 
Mary's  robe.  ^Hie  Cistercians,  on  the  contrary^  maiutavMcl  atoullf, 
on  the  faith  of  a  revelation  equally  Hell  atte2»ted,  that  thia  was  their 
place,  consequently,  the  Dominicans  could  have  no  righl  to  be 
there.  Non  nostrum  est  taiilas  componere  lites.  The  BoUandifts 
treat  the  case  with  exemplary  candour,  and  for  an  excellent  reason: 
|bey  state  the  pretensions  of  both  parties,  and  declare  that,  ao- 
doubtedly,  they  can  see  no  cause  why  the  same  vision  might  not 
have  been  vouchsafed  both  to  a  Cistercian  and  to  a  Dovunican,  bo- 
■puise,  they  continue,  the  blessed  Virgin  has  condescended  to  bestow 
the  same  favour  upon  our  humble  society :  cetii  non  videntusycwr 
similu  visiq  monacho  Cisterciemi,  et  S.  Dottunico  cfferri  uon  foime^ 
rii,  cum  bealissima  Virgo  minimam  m9tram  tocieUUem  e^dtrnfer 
pore  di^fiata  est. 

But  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  was  no  good  connected 
with  monachism  even  in  its  most  flagitious  age,  nor  that  the  guik  ojf 
the  foul  practices  which  have  been  here  exposed  attaches  to  the  in- 
dividuals of  these  orders  indiscriminately.  The  number  of  dupes, 
as  in  all  cases,  was  far  greater  than  that  -of  knaves ;  and  the  po4iti- 
cal  advantages  which  arose  out  of  these  institutions  would  not  have 
been  overlooked  at  the  Reformation  had  it  not  been  for  the  rapa- 
city by  which  that  event  was  forwarded  and  disgraced.  They  offered 
«  respectable  provision  for  the  younger  branches  of  good  families,  a 
calm  and  dignified  retreat  for  the  elder,  when  they  were  weary  of 
the  world.  They  afforded  an  encouragement  to  literature  which 
no  other  establishments  have  yet  supplied  ;  men  who  loved  labo- 
rious research  for  its  owa  sake,  and  for  tlie  pleasure  which  they 
found  in  preserving  old  records  from  obscurity  for  the  informatioa 
and  use  of  future  ages,  were  enabled  to  follow  their  meritorious 
pursuits :  it  was  for  the  credit  of  the  order,  and  all  meaner  conside- 
rations were  disregarded.  Cases  which  ip  our  days  are  consigned 
to  a  mad-house  found  a  better  asylum  in  the  convent;  a  wicked 
purpose  indeed  was  sometimes  answered  by  pampering  insaditv, 
but  more  frequently  the  disease  was  considered  as  something 
divine,  and  the  sufferer  was  soothed  by  sympathy  and  indulgence, 
and  enjoyed  all  the. comfort  of  which  he  was  capable  in  a  bedlam 
of  his  own  choice.  Enthusiasts  and  fanatics  of  every  descriptioa 
found  their  place :  if  they  were  desirous  of  preaching,  they  were 
sent  to  travel;  if  they  chose  to  torment  tliemselves,  an  assort- 
meut  of  whips  and  cilices  was  ready  for  tlieir  accommodation,  and 
the  order  was  sure  to  publish  and  magnify  their  merits;  if  they 
aspired  to  martyrdom,  even  in  that  ambition  they  were  gratified, 
and  were  shipped  off  as  missionaries  among  the  Moors,  Gentiles, 
and  savages.  Moreover  they  did  this  service  for  humanity,  that 
ihey  offcrfid  m  asylum  for  ruined  fortunes  aud  for  broken  hearts, 
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Wpitiftiius  retreat  for  repentance  and  affliction  \i'hicli  wiis  sane- 
Bid  iij  publii-  o|)iuioa. 

Bt  was  not  possible  to  preserve  tlic  Franciscan  and  DominicaB 
Bhb  in  reforniad  countries ;  lliey  were  foiiikded  lor  the  Fxprcas 
Mose  of  oppoMti^  the  principles  of  reformation ;  tliey  bad  Jn- 
ilied  tfaenBelves  in  a  web  of  fable  frnm  which  they  could  not  be 
H^RcaUd,  and  it  wta  uecussary  that  their  abominable  impo»turM 
iMlld  be  •lignialized  for  deserved  abhorrence.  'I'he  Benedictines 
pbt  perhaps  have  been  continued  ;  they  had  well-founded  claiiMt 
|ptillitt  gratitude  of  Chris tendoni,  their  institutions  might  bare 
||Bi  revised,  aud  u'hen  the  follies  and  falsehoods  of  later  ^owib 
ft  been  rooted  out.  alleiations  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  be  dcemnft 
dkfannre  from  their  original  constitution,  mi^it  liave  adapted 
ffO  In  the  spirit  of  ii  protesitant  country.  '  Of  all  the  retreatsi* 
M  St.  Kvreniond,  '  iliat  a  man  can  chuse  when  he  is  old,  I 
bald  iolinitety  prefer  that  of  a  convent,  if  their  rules  were  less 
mm.  Tia  certain  that  old  age  shuns  a  crowd,  out  of  a  nice 
Wretired  humour,  tliat  cannot  endure  to  be  either  importuned 
V  tired ;  and  yut  it  avoidn  tiolitude  with  greater  diligence,  where 
l^ecoiNeB  a  prey  to  its  own  black  disquietudes,  or  to  sullen  yex- 
Ifmm  imuginutions.  The  only  remaining  rcbef  against  all  this 
kAe  conversation  of  a  virtuous  society.  Now  what  society  can 
HMer  agree  with  it  than  a  religious  one,  where  one  would  think 
■ilDanncr  of  human  helps  should  be  aiforded  willi  more  charity 

fecla«:nhcTe,  and  where  their  prayers  should  be  united  to  obtain 
succours  fiom  heaven  which  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
igm  men  i  It  is  as  natural  for  old  people  to  take  up  with  devotioo, 
■'k  is  ordinary  with  young  men  to  abandon  themselves  to  plea^ 
lo  the  latter,  nature,  full  charged,  tlirows  out  of  herself  her 
^rtluity  of  vigour,  hunting  after  voluptuousness  in  external  u)»u 
b;  ki  the  rormer,  languishing  nature  seeks  in  Cod  what  she  haa 
j^and  ftdberes  more  closely  to  Him  to  provide  foi  herself  a  kind 
B  iu  her  decay.  Tliua  the  same  spirit  that  leads  to  society 
I,  conducts  us  to  Crod  in  our  languishings,  and  if  coii- 
inrtituted  as  tiiey  ought  to  be,  we  shuuhl  find  in  the  same 
h  the  support  of  heaven  aud  the  assistance  i>f  men  ;  but, 
jJl  die  oumner  they  are  settled,  insteml  of  an  alleviation  of  our 
Amm,  we  liud  there  the  hardship  of  a  blind  obedience,  either  in 
{it'peri'unnance  of  unprofitable  things,  or  the  forbearance  of  iniiu- 
■■I  «Res :  we  find  there  an  habitual  sacrifice  of  reaiion ;  lawn 
lOfK  ilifBcult  to  be  observed  than  the  divine  and  political  oneo; 
uaces  scandalously  broken  by  libertines,  and  impatiently 
e  by  llie  most  suhmitisive.  The  penance  which  a  man  would 
isly  undci^o  is  made  necessary ;  the  Kin  which  he  designs  to 
hunoed  by  injuuctivu,  and  tin  good  wlticb  he 
would 


to 

li  flov  jmi J  be  ftesrelled  tkit  moAim^  oi  tke  kivi 
illeaii0  be  irgintrdtlafo  nfif  pi^rai— deto 

Miwfti  iiwiitii,  iltiiiiiiipfmii  MMnilJMjfnnT 

pobsfi*  if  tins  bad  ben 
tke  pwilaM  wooU  sever  faaie  art  Ibne  ka^ikMB  is  a  Sune ; 

MoM,  like  FraMJft  and  Doouaic 
loMd  dm  place,  aad  oietkidBia  ««^  kaie  kepi  witbia  the 
to  vbdb  die  foaodcn,  BotwiduiaBdB^  tbcir  nanrre  inifc, 
aot  able  to  coBtee  it. 
In  tbe  wfcoleaale  cxtiqntMMi  of  monastic  institmipna,  tbe  ana- 
swept  awaj.     Tbe  good  vbck  vonld  bave  lendlad 
IfM  oomertiqg  tbca  iato  protestant  estabbbacsis  it  so  obvioiiii 
ibaifew  penont  can  bare  regarded  tbe  pteaent  stale  of  aooBl^ai 

it  afecti  women,  witboot  negrettiBg  tbat  an  op- 
alleviating  so  mncb  evil  sbonM  bave  been  neglected. 
Women  in  tbe  lower  damca  take  ibeir  lull  sbare  of  occnpation, 
and  tbere  it  alwra  occnpation  lor  them.  But  in  all  tbe  interme* 
diate  ttaget  between  low  and  higb  life  tbey  feel  tbe  cffscta  of  a 
crowded  population  lar  more  severelj  tban  tbe  olber  aeXy  aad 
more  in  fin^and  tban  in  otber  countries,  for  many  leaaont*  Great 
part  of  tbe  tbop-bnanest  on  tbe  continent  is  cmrted  on  bj  women, 
m  England  very  little ;  partlj  because  of  that  reserve,  wbicb  is  the 
grace  of  tbe  female  character  with  us ;  partly  because  tbe  spirit 
wfaerewitfa  trade  is  carried  on  requiiet,  in  moat  branches^  an  exer- 

tion 
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igib  tod  activity  which  they  are  not  able  to  sustain ; 

Md^rtty  >lso  because  men  have  intruded  themselves  into  lliose 

bnncltv.i  in  which  women  might  more  fittingly  be  employed.     In 

no  othef  country  is  the  general  character  of  society  so  ambition*  ib 

in  this,  nor  the  general  iiubits  so  expensive.    I'hey  have  become  so 

(Wing  the  present  reign  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  ■■»• 

palae  communicated  to  industry  and  enterprise  by  the  calls  which  tha 

Hale  has  made  upon  them,  and  by  the  improvements  in  machineiy: 

As  the  value  of  money  lessened  and  the  demand  for  it  increased, 

Qwiifg  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  it  was  both  a  heartless  and 

a  kopeless  attempt  for  individuals  to  accommodate  llieir  manner  of  ' 

Kving  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  age  by  retrenchment ;  tbs    ' 

tefer«8t  economy  was  insufficient  for  this.     The  whole  pressure  of  * 

tbe  times  fell  upon  those  who  had  no  other  resource, — persons  who 

M  retired  from  business  with  what  had  been  a  fair  competence 

irim  they  withdrew,  widows  and  single  women  who  had  no  oppor-    , 

tMoity  of  improving  their  limited  means,  the  most  suft'ering  but 

always  tlw  most  uncomplaining  part  uf  the  community.     Upon  tbo 

ir«^ing  and  active  members  of  society  wlio  had  hope  to  aid  then, 

effect  was  like  that  of  task-work  upon  the  willing  labourer; 

ry  man  increased  his  exertions,  widened  his  views,  and  extended    ' 

concerns.     The  nalitral  conse<[uence  of  this  was  a  liberal,  at 

ber  a  profuse  expenditure.    Frugahty  is  llie  virtue  of  a  quiet  age, 

en  men  are  contented  with  small  and  regular  gains.     Specula- 

I  leads  to  extrav^unce,  and  when'  expensive  habits  become  pre- 

mi,  and  the  rank  which  individuals  hold  in  society  is  chiefly  de- 

nined  hv  the  Bp{>earance  which  they  make,  many  persous  froni 

icy  b3  well  as  from  pride,  think  it  necessary  to  make  an  appear- 

e  beyond  their  means.     In  this  state  of  things  throughout  the 

Idle  oud  lower  classes  of  society,  children  have  been  educated 

a  stage  above  that  in  which  they  were  born.     j\nd  now  when 

peace  which  we  have  won  so  bravely  has  put  an  end  to  our 

■titordinary  exertions,  as  well  as  to  the  dreadful  ex()eiiditure  of 

tn  life,  the  evil  of  a  redundant  population  in  the  educated 

becomes  every  year  more  and  more  apparent,  and  the  con- 

•ea  more  and  more  distressing  ;  every  profession  and  every 

of  business  is  overstocked,  nor  is  there  nor  can  there  be  any  other 

than  colonization.    But  modern  governments  have  not  been 

to  consider  colonization  us  a  necessary  part  of  their 

EOBomy ;  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  best  means  of  reliev- 

^  tbe  country  from  its  stirchor^ e  should  be  devised  at  once,  nor 

rt  the  public  feeling  should  accommodate  itself  immediately  tu 

pilar  migrations  of  this  kind,  wbicii  are  absolutely  indispensable 

r  tlte  geiK-ral  gnoii. 

All  ibese  cb3n}!:es  have  hud  un  nidhvuui  ublc  effect  upon  the  con- 
dition 
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mill  lie  (lie  linpcriil  fimiiilc  cliUtlron  of  [lie  lioncsl  imluslrKum 
poor.'  '  lio  you  nut  iniaeiiK,'  he  continues,  '  tliat  such  a  outjety 
as  tliis,  *U  women  ol'unbleniiilieH  re|)iitiilion,  emplu>ii)g  them»elv«9 
as  ^ucti  (eoniultiiig  her  own  genius)  uthtr  admission  shall  undertake 
to  eiii)>lay  hemell',  nnd  supiMrled  genteelly,  some  at  more,  xonie  at 
less  expenM  ta  the  roumlulion,  accoj-diug  to  their  circumstances, 
nii>;hl  become  a  national  good;  ami  (lurticularly  a  scniiiiiiry  for 
good  wives,  and  ihe  tiistitutiun  a  stand  fur  virtue,  in  an  age  g;ivcn  up 
to  luxury,  exirnTagance,  and  amuuemenu  little  leas  than  riotous^' 
In  reply  to  tb«<p)estion  bow  it  could  be  tupporteif,  he  says, '  Many 
of  the  pursons  of  which  eacli  coinmiimty  would  contisl,  would  be, 
I  imagine,  no  expsme  to  it  at  all ;  as  numbers  of  yoiuig  women, 
joiiiirt^  Oieir  small  fortunes,  might  be  able,  in  such  a  society,  to 
iiiuiiilaiu  Ihemsclvea  genteelly  on  their  own  income  ;  ihoiigh  each, 
singly  in  the  world,  would  be  distressed.  UcMiIcs  liberty  might 
lie  gi*6ii  (or  wives,  in  tJie  absence  of  iheir  husbands,  in  this  mari- 
limc  country ;  and  for  widows,  who,  on  the  death  of  theirs,  nu^ht 
wish  to  reliru  fi-om  the  tKiise  and  hurry  of  the  world,' fur  thrive, 
six  or  twelve  mouths,  more  or  less,  to  reside  in  this  welt -regulated 
society ;  and  such  persons,  we  mav  suppose,  would  be  glad,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  abilities,  to  be  benefactresses  to  it.  No 
doubt  hut  it  wouhl  have,  besides,  the  countenance  of  the  well-dis- 
posed of  both  sexes;  since  every  family  in  itritain,  in  their  con- 
nexions and  relations,  near  or  distant,  might  be  benetiled  by  so  re- 
putable and  uReful  an  institutioii ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  works  of  the 
indies  in  it,  the  profits  of  which  perltaps  will  be  thought  proper  to 
lie  carried  towards  the  support  of  a  foundation  tliiil  so  genteelly 
supports  them.  Yet  1  would  leave  a  number  of  hours  in  (-uch  day 
for  the  encouragement  of  industry,  that  should  be  called  their  own  ; 
and  what  was  produced  in  llieni  to  be  solely  ap{>ruprialed  to  their 
own  use.  A  truly  worthy  diiiiie,  at  the  appointment  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  to  direct  and  animate  the  devotion  of  such  a  society, 
and  to  guard  it  from  that  superstition  and  enthusiasm  which  soars 
to  wild  heights  in  almost  all  nunneries,  would  conlirm  it  a  blessin°f 
to  the  kingdom.' 

itichardson's  scheme  proceeded  no  farther  than  this  suggestion ; 
but  even  this,  as  coming  from  a  man  of  such  deserved  celebrity,  ia 
interenting.  Among  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  institute 
something  like  a  prolestant  nunnery,  Mr.  PoHbrookc  meiilions  the 
curious  establishment  of  the  t'errar  family  at  Little  Gidding.  lie 
is  mistaken*  in  calling  it  a  numiery,  because  it  contained  persons 

of 
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kly  utalractcd  in  i)ie  true  prnlcstant  religion,  and  in  all  virtuous 
pities  that  1113]'  adorn  tliat  sex ;  alau  be  garefully  presei^ed  and 
IBCsred  till  the  day  of  their  iimrriage,  uoder  the  tuition  of  a  lady 
gpKierucss,  und  grave  society  of  wjduws  and  virgins,  wbo  have  re- 
lated to  Ivad  iJie  rest  of  their  lives  in  a  sittgle,  retired,  religious 
TCT,  KXMding  to  the  pattern  of  some  proteslant  colleges  in  G^r- 

lliia  we  11- in  tended  plan  has  escaped  Mr.FosbrookeU  notice; — 
Ik  inow  not  by  svhom  it  was  devised,  and  probably  it  did  not  meet 
»ilh  wilikient  eiiconragenient  for  the  institution  to  begin.  The  next 
•llempt  »cema  t"  have  been  that  of  Mary  Astell ;  her  selieme  exci- 
ltd  Ml  nw(]l)  att«iiliou  that,  it  is  said,  Qtieen  Mary  intended  to  give 
iHa  ihoiisand  pounds  towards  erecting  a  college,  which  was  lo  serve 
[boili  aa  a  pltice  for  female  education,  and  an  asylum  for  such  ladies 
is  might  wish  lo  retire  from  the  world.  It  ]a  said  also  that  Bishop 
IWuet  friulraled  ibis  good  intention,  by  stating  that  such  au 
■Btitution  would  too  much  resemble  a  nunnery.  The  objection 
BtltogetherunworthyofjiO  tolerant  and  so  good  a  man;  it  is  more- 
■ter  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  own  recorded  declaration  that 
'  tometfaing  like  monasteries  for  women  would  be  a  glorious  de- 
Vff\\  and  might  be  so  set  on  foot  as  to  be  the  honour  of  a  Queen  on 
tlie  throne.'  The  reproach  therefore  may  be  removed  from  Burnet. 
But  both  the  scheme  and  the  authoress  were  libelled  by  Swift, 
in  the  Taller,  in  a  manner  most  disgraceful  to  the  libeller.  Mr. 
Finbrouke  adds,  that  Lady  Musham,  about  the  year  1 700,  appears 
totwire  meditated  a  similar  nlan  as  far  ns  il  regarded  education;  and 
ibat  '  3  rich  and  fashionable  group  of  bas-bleus  were  asaembled 
ipon  a  conventual  plan,  in  a  rural  retreat,  by  the  accomplished 
Mirriet  ti^usebia  Harcourt,  who  died  in  1740,  According  to  na- 
ttn,'  he  continues,  '  as  the  feminine  duties  are  pointed  out  by  her, 
BHlwnutive  timidity  and  soft  grace  rendered  woman's  chief  atlrac- 
lian>,  tine  taste,  delicate  sentiment,  and  tender  feelings  are  more  ap- 
propriate than  philosophical  habits,  which  produce  masculine  dis- 
putatiuns  and  deterring  characters,  certainly  misuited  to  the  conjugal 
«r  matemal  station.  Monasteries  of  learned  women  would  be  in- 
jurinua  lo  society,  because  they  might  be  much  better  employed.' 
The  objection  would  be  valid  if  any  such  ins'ilutions  had  ever 
been  proposed;  but  we  know  not  that  any  wild  intellect  ever 
dreanit  of  them.  And  with  regard  to  the  sort  of  establishment 
which  is  easily  practicable,  in  all  re.spects  unobjectionable,  and 
most  desirable  as  affording  some  palliation  for  one  of  the  sorest 

idmv  ind  utiilancc  ia  Ihc  liDinliig  up  of  jouiig  liidica  aod  grniJcworiK-n,  nnd  KCiirmg 
Aur  prnuni  and  lorlunfi  lill  the  lime  uf  Ihclr  marriage,  let  ihmi  icya'ir  dLlier  to  Mr. 
Sun.  aSulioiicr,  hi  he  Soulh  Side  nf  ihc  Rojal  Eichuiigf,  to  Mi.  ^^«rlyll. »  SLntionei, 
■Itk  Bdl  iu  Si.  Fiul'i  Church-Yaid,  \c.  &c.  uid  thej  ihall  Lu  lanhii  iiiruraicd.'  _ 
.,  evils 
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evils  in  society,  Mr.  Fosbrooke  gives  it  his  unequivocal  approbatM 
when,  it)  speaking  of  Mary  Asteil's  plan,  he  says,  that  Bumet  ai 
Swift,  in  opposing  it, '  succeeded  in  robbing  posterity  of  much  pr 
bable  benefit.' 

Such  an  establishment  was  instituted  in  18 16,  under  the  sai» 
tion  of  her  late  Majesty, — nor  has  there  ever  been  any  institutic 
more  worthy  of  the  attention  and  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  put 
lie. 

*  In  the  spring  of  1815,  the  Dowager  Dutchess  of  Buccleud 
Lady  Carysfoot,  Lady  Anson,  Lady  Willoughby,  and  Lady  Ctoi 
brock,  having  taken  into  consideration  the  plan  of  an  institution  ca 
culated  to  afford  the  comforts  of  lite  at  a  moderate  expense  1 
ladies  of  respectability  and  small  fortunes,  agreed  to  form  an  asM 
ciation  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  establishments  of  that  natun 
Lady  Isabella  King  is  the  person  to  whom  the  merit  of  having  or 
ginated  this  association  is  due,  and  the  still  higher  merit  of  havin 
hitherto  superintended  the  institution  which  by  her  means  wi 
formed.  Should  its  success  be  answerable  to  the  trial  which  k 
been  made,  and  to  the  real  and  paramount  utility  of  the  scheme,  si 
will  deservedly  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  i 
her  country,  and  the  greatest  to  her  sex  that  any  country  has  every< 
produced.  The  most  frequent  objections  which  she  had  heard  m 
vanced  against  her  favourite  object  w*ere  '  that  a  society  of  womc 
— Efigfish  women,  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England, — coul 
never  be  expected  to  live  together  in  peace.  Tliat  their  love  < 
variety  and  change,  their  impatience  of  restraint,  and  above  all  it 
absence  of  any  religious  bond,  would  render  it  impossible  to  gv 
stability  or  happhiess  to  such  associations,  and  that  therefore  a 
dowments  for  them  would  be  useless.  With  the  fervent  hope  < 
proving  that  these  reflections  on  her  sex,  her  country,  and  ber  rd 
gion  were  unfounded, — with  an  ardent  desire  of  forming  a  aoGie* 
anited  by  the  best  bonds  of  Christian  love,  its  members  diffetii 
in  fortune  only,  but  equally  gentlewomen  in  principles,  edocatk 
and  manners, — with  an  intention  of  rendering  the  institution  im 
only  a  means  of  protection,  but  also  of  improvement,  to  tbos 
whose  virtues  recommended  them  for  admittance,  and  whose  la 
of  friends  or  of  fortunes  placed  them  in  want  of  such  a  liome,  Lac 
Isabella  quitted  a  life  more  congenial  with  ber  taste  and  indin 
tions,  and  engaged  in  this  undertaking.' 

Tlie  general  object  of  die  plan  as  first  proposed,  was '  the  prooM 
tion  of  societies  so  regulated  that  the  larger  paymaits  of  one  part< 
the  community,  thrown  into  a  joint  stock,  sliould  reduce  the  pa; 
ments  of  the  remainder  to  a  convenient  limit,  without  subjectii 
them  to  any  unpleasant  feelii^  of  pecuniary  obligation;  and  ih; 
all  should  engage  themselves,  as  far  as  ibeir  ^lualion  would  adasi 
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D  benevolent  and  useful  urcupiilioii,  their  ngrecment  in  lucli  pur- 
I  wit*  scrting  as  a  bund  of  union,     It  was  ibouglit,  htuvcver,  upon 
I  farther  consideration,  thiit  iiu  inslltiititiji  ou^ht  to  rest  nholly  far  , 
w'ppurt  on  an  urrangeiiient  wl)icli  woidH  expose  it  to  great  inconfn 
I  vnumce,  perliupH  tolal  failure,  on  the  removal  nf  the  richer  meiwi  J 
btn.     It  was  agreed  iheiefure  tliut  a  sum  of  from  ten  to  tifteetf  ■ 
ittOMaiuI  pounds  should  be  raised  by  the  association  as  an  endowf  , 
Heal  for  the  primary  establishment;  and  ihut,  an  au  additional  si  ^ 
pon,  a  limited  number  of  apartments  should  be  allotted  to  suctt'J 
bilies,  friends  uf  the  undertukiu^,  as  would  agree  to  reside  ther^   , 
{nting  a  high  yearly  rent  for  their  rooms  to  the  funds  of  the  est»  I 
Uiihinetit,  and  conforming  equally  with  the  other  inmates  to  thi  i 
Tulca  of  tlic  institution.'     Accordingly  a  slalemeiit  of  the  plan  viat   j 
printed,    and    a    subscription  set  on  foot.     'Ilie    Queen    contri*  I 
bulnl  Sno/.  and  signified  her  intention  of  subscribing  100/.  annw  ] 
allj.     'Ilie  lute  Princess  Clmrlotte,  and  the  other  princesses,  con^'J 
tiibuted  .^0/.  each.     But  noiwithstaiiding  this  distinguished  palron^  1 
igr, ibe  whole  sum  which  could  be  collected  iti  thecourseof  a; 
leH  considerably  short  of  five  thousand  pounds,  whereas  it  had  beet, 
kopetl  that  from  10  to   15,000  might  be  raised,  and  less  could  not 
suffice  for  pulling  the  instimtion  upon  a  permanent  establishment. 
Anxious  however  that  the  esecntiun  should  no  longer  be  delsycd, 
tod  hoping  tliat  when  its  practicability  should  have  been  tried  ami 
fra«ed,  Ibe  good  would   be  so  manifest  as  to  ensure  success  in  ■ 
tanre  sppeal  fur  public  support,  Lady  Isabella  King  offered  to  take 
«poa  herself  uhalever  risk  or  responsibility  might  attend  it,  and 

G)osed  to  give  WO/,  a  year  for  a  furnished  house  in  Derbyshire. 
y  Willuughby  was  of  opinion  that  it  woidd  be  better  to  have 
&e  institution  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bath,  and  offered  to 
pqr  the  difference  of  rent  which  this  arrangement  would  occasion. 
Accordingly  a  lease  of  Bra^  brook  House,  near  that  city,  was  taken 
fbr  three  years,  at  a  rent  of  4(KJ/.  a  year.  1 350/.  was  laid  out 
tv  tlie  committee  in  fitting  up  and  furnishing  apartments  for  ten 
Wy  aMociates,  and  fur  the  servants  of  the  institution.  60/.  was 
paid  for  printing,  and  the  remainder,  amounting  to  about  S'NX)/ , 
wm  placed  in  the  funds  in  the  names  of  the  Earl  of  Shiiftabury, 
Eirl  msnvcrs,  the  Hon.  George  Vernon  and  Sir  Benjamin  Hob- 
Inuee— the  four  trustees  of  the  association;  and  Lady  Is.ibelta 
Sing,  devoting  her  whole  time  and  ihouglit  to  the  establishment, 
t  4k>Il  np  her  abode  in  it  as  superinteudent. 

■   It  mi  originally  been  designed  that  for  each  50/.  accruing  yeartf 
» tlie  institution  from  the  interest  of  the  collected  fund,  one  lady  I 

>old  be  admitted,  paying  on  her  part  50/.  annually  for  her  apart*  J 
It  and  board.     But  the  first  step  taken  by  the  residing  manageis 

s  to  make  known  ibeir  determination  of  not  drawing  upon  the 
r  VOL.  XXII.  NO.  XLii  c  fund. 
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fmuif  bot  leaving  it  to  accumulate  for  three  years,  during  which 
dme  the  society  engaged  to  defray  every  expense  of  the  estabtiA- 
nent,  rent  and  taxes  included.  It  was  hoped  that '  before  the  ei» 
piration  of  that  term  there  might  be  a  sufficient  sum  to  enable  dM 
guardian  committee  to  place  the  institution  on  a  more  permaoeat 
footing,  by  the  purchase  of  a  house.  The  contributions  of  the  ladj 
president,  and  the  other  ladies,  renters  of  apartments,  would  tbed 
cease  to  be  so  absolutely  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  esta* 
blishmenty  and  should  any  circumstance  occasion  their  assistance  to 
be  withdrawn, it  would  not  have  the  immediate  effect  of  breaking 
up  the  society.  Should  they,  on  the  contrary,  continue  to  make  lit 
tiieir  residence,  a  further  advantage  would  arise,  llie  sum  paid 
half-yearly  for  their  apartments  would,  during  their  stay,  enable  the 
tociety  to  rent  the  house  from  the  Ladies  Association  instead  of  ac^ 
cepting  it  gratuitously — the  rent  so  received  to  be  added  to  the  ge- 
neral fund ;  and  thus  the  patronesses,  after  having  fulfilled  the  pro- 
mise of  support  made  to  the  primary  establishment,  would  still  fiml 
a  sum  accumulating  to  enable  them  to  assist  in  the  formation  of 
other  societies  on  a  similar  plan.'  '  The  next  object  was  to  form  such 
regulations  as  (when  known)  might  tend  to  prevent  the  institutioa 
from  being  a  mere  accommodation  to  the  sordid  and  selfish,  or  one 
of  the  temporary  resting-places  of  the  discontented  or  the  whimsi- 
cal. In  an  institution  open  to  characters  of  that  description,  the 
society  would  be  continually  fluctuating,  no  bond  of  u&ion  wouU 
exist,  nor  would  the  establishment  have  a  chance  of  bcconaing  the 
residence  of  the  class  for  whom  it  is  best  suited,  namely,  ladies  of 
cultivated  minds,  religious  principles,  and  domestic  habits;  who 
having  been  deprived  of  their  nearest  connections  would  feel  de- 
sirous of  the  protection  and  social  comforts  of  such  an  asylum, 
provided  there  was  a  prospect  of  finding  the  s€>ciety  select,  well 
regulated,  and,  as  far  as  circumstances  might  permit,  unfluctuat- 
ing.' In  formii^  these  regulations, '  the  feelings  and  habits  not  only 
of  a  protestant,  but  also  of  an  English  community  were  consulted; 
no  rules  or  restrictions  being  admitted  but  such  as  appeared  indis- 
pensable  to  the  maintenance  of  good  order. 

The  three  years  devoted  to  the  experiment  have  elapsed ;  '  to 
those  who  consider  the  formation  of  such  institutions  as  desirable, 
it  will  be  gratifying  to  learn  that  all  who  are  personally  concerned 
in  promoting  this  undertaking,  all  who  have  actually  visited  the 
establishment  and  made  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its 
arrai^ments,  are  cordially  desirous  of  its  continuance.*  The  expe- 
riment was  fairly  tried,  and  it  succeeded  perfectly.  No  lady  quitted 
the  society  who  was  elected  after  tlie  first  year,  that  is,  after  the 
principles  of  the  society  were  more  generally  known,  and  its  regu- 
lar and  retired  liabits  fully  understood.     It  has  been  proved  that 

such 
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s  society  of  lariies  may  live  in  harmony;  that  they  can  consider 

selvc!)  fixed,  though  tioiind  by  iit>  \ows ;  and  be  contented  and 

y  in  their  retirement,  though  '  not  upon  compulsion.'    The  late 

t  Queen  inspected  the  establishment  in  person  during  the 

R  year  of  her  life.     She  expressed  the  most  unqualified  approba- 

■n  of  its  principles  and  regulations,  and  emphaticitlly  pronounced 

a  btcssed  asylum.'     Thougli  nothing  was  drawn  from  the  fund, 

|lll  lady  associates  had  been  received  on  the  orii;inul  plan.     ITie 

tablbhment  was  enabled  to  afford  this  by  the  ladies  president  and 

dent  residing  in  it  at  considerable  expense;  but  it  is  ob- 

il  that  such  a  mode  of  upholding  it  cannot  be  rested  upon  as 

raanent;  and  It  was  soon  found  that  many  ladies  looked  with  an 

IS  but  hopeless  eye  to  this  retreat,  because  their  total  want  of 

e  precluded  their  admission,  ihough  for  all  circumstances  of 

iners,   birth,  education  and  principles,  they  would  have  been 

peculiarly  desirable  as  inmates.     A  few  official  situations  In  the 

ottblisbment  were  therefore  Instituted   within  the  last  year  for 

Uies  ibus  circumstanced,  and  they  were  adniitled  gratuitously. 

TTie  views  of  the  excellent  persons  by  whom  the  Institution  had 
been  formed,  and  thus  far  successfully  conducted,  enlarged  with 
^ir  experience.  They  had  seen  that  three  different  classes  in 
poiDt  of  fortune  might  live  happily  together,  when  all  were  equally 
{eotlewomen  Jn  principles  and  in  manners, — for  it  is  only  where 
Iherr  is  inequality  in  these  respects  that  other  differences  become 
pitnful :  but  they  perceived  the  propriety  of  aflixing  yearly  salaries 
lo  the  official  situations,  which  by  enabling  the  ladies  u  ho  should  be 
tfacted  to  them  to  contribute  a  stated  sum  toward  the  general  ex- 
peuei,  would  give  them  both  the  feeling  and  the  reality  of  inde- 
pendence, and  thus  add  to  their  happiness  in  the  society.  They 
proposed  to  contniue  their  support  to  the  establishment  for  a 
Mcond  term  of  three  years,  if  a  house  of  sufficient  size  could  still 
be  secured;  and  they  enlarged  the  plan,  that  the  original  view  of 
benevolent  and  useful  occupation  might  become  a  more  leading 
object,  and  that  the  benefits  might  be  extended  to  those  who  pos- 
NiMd  every  title  to  admittance  except  that  of  fortune.  They  have 
Miealed  therefore  again  to  the  public,  and  solicit  subscriptions 
6r  endowing  with  competent  salaries  a  certain  number  of  silua- 
m  in  the  establishment,  for  the  better  management  of  its  con- 
»— in  memory  of  their  exalted  I'atroness  by  whom  the  blessing 
eIi  an  asylum  was  eo  justly  appreciated,  and  in  further  honour 
It  regretted  and  excellent  Personage,  they  propose  to  engraft 
n  it  (as  soon  as  the  funds  will  admit)  as  a  charity  congenial  with 
ty's  known  feelings,  a  school  for  female  orphans  of  thai 
vhich  the  original  institution  was  designed,  who  by  the 
heir  parents  are  left  destitute, — to  be  situated  as  near 
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as  possible  to  the  primary  establishment,  and  under  the  imnnediale 
guardianship  of  the  Lady  President  and  the  Resident  Society,  to 
be  more  particularly  superintended  and  managed  by  some  of  this 
ladies  who  fill  the  endowed  situations. 

'  The  institution  thus  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  regular 
system  of  rational  and  benevolent  occupations  interwoven  with  ila 
arrangements,  will  remain  in  other  respects  the  same*  Tlie  nwh 
dent  society  will  still  consist  of  a  lady  president  nominated  as  usual 
by  die  guardian  committee  from  among  its  own  members :  two  or 
three  other  ladies  of  sufficient  fortune,  elected  by  the  resideoC 
society,  paying  a  high  yearly  price  for  their  apartments  to  the  fiinds 
of  the  establtthment :  a  stated  number  of  lady  associates,  whose 
more  limited  income  entitles  them  to  apartments  free  of  expense, 
and  from  two  to  perhaps  four  assisting  ladies  holding  the  endowed 
situations,  and  devoting  their  Ume  to  Uie  interests  of  the  institntion, 
and  to  the  inspection  and  management  of  the  orphan  school,  in 
which  employment,  it  must  be  observed,  every  member  of  the 
society  will  be  expected  occasionally  to  lend  her  aid. — It  is  at- 
suredly  desirable  diat  the  ladies  who  compose  a  society  of  thb 
peculiar  nature  should  feel  on  the  whole  inclined  to  habits  of  re- 
tirement and  of  domestic  occupation ;  but  seclusion  from  their 
friends,  or  from  society,  is  neither  necessary,  nor  intended.  There 
is  no  limitation  as  to  age,  for  it  is  hoped  that  the  establishment 
may  be  at  once  a  protection  to  the  young,  and  a  peaceful  retire- 
ment for  declining  years.'  The  widows  and  daughters  of  clergyman 
and  of,  officers  in  the  army  and  navy  have  a  preference  over  other 
candidates.  Each  member  is  to  pay  50/  a  year  toward  the  hooae- 
hold  expenses,  the  assisting  ladies  excepted,  whose  contributioo 
will  in  justice  be  limited  in  proportion  to  their  salary.  Each 
member  possessing  a  yearly  income  of  more  than  I'iO/.  is  also  to 
pay  a  stated  yearly  price  for  her  apartments,  and  to  furnish  them. 

Such  have  been  die  rise  and  progress  of  the  Ladies  Associatioo, 
and  such  is  the  present  state  of  the  institution  at  Braybrook  Home. 
Should  funds  sufficient  for  its  permanent  establishment  he  raised, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that,  with  this  example  to  look  to,  othei 
institutions  of  the  same  kind  would  be  formed, — it  might  be  hoped 
that  they  would  become  as  extensive  as  the  necessity  for  tliem,  and 
how  extensive  that  is  every  person  may  estimate  by  the  casa 
which  have  fallen  within  his  own  knowledge  for  which  such  an 
institution  would  indeed  have  been  a  '  blessed  asylum.'  But  U 
the  present  attempt  be  suffered  to  fail  for  want  of  due  encourage- 
ment, we  cannot  expect  that  it  should  ever  be  revived  under  bet- 
ter auspices,  nor  with  wiser  management,  nor  with  fairer  prospects. 
This  danger  there  is, — for  it  has  had  no  adventitious  assistance ;  no 
passions  or  interests  have  been  identified  with  its  success  and  noto- 
riety; 
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rieljr ;  no  party  or  sectarian  spirit  hua  been  bus;  in  its  xenrice.  Thn 
ocel  lent  persons  who  designed  niid  supported  it  have  been  eiiiph>ye<l 
io  doing  good,  not  In  making  it  known.  And  if  Brajbmok  House 
for  want  of  due  support  should  cease  to  be  an  asylum  for  EngUsb 
btfica,  educated  in  the  pure  principles  of  the  goapel,  and  employed 
is  tnuniiig  up  others  in  the  same  principles,  which  are  the  founda- 
lion  of  our  public  prosperity  and  our  private  happiness,  it  will  im- 
mediately pass  into  tlie  hands  of  the  papists  and  be  converted 
Mo  n  regalar  nunnery.  VVe  have  already  niany  such  establish- 
iu  England — '  black,  white  and  grey  with  all  their  trum- 
ery.'  Tlie  premises  have  been  offered  for  sale,  an  abbess  froni 
'orkshire  has  in<![iected  them  in  company  with  a  Catholic  priest, 
nd  ibe  nuns  are  ready  to  remove  and  ae(  up  a  Catholic  school 
(onected  with  the  nunnery,  tlie  work  of  proselyiism  will  go  on  in 
be  mighbourhood,  (as  it  does  in  the  vicinity>uf  all  Catholic  esta- 
,)  and  young  women  will  be  perverted  and  inveigled 
ibeir  parents,  to  become  tenants  of  the  Bedlam  which  is 
Jeagned  for  them.  Woe  be  to  that  protcstant  family  wherein  a 
Etomisli  priest  finds  admittance,  for  these  men  are  indeed  wise 
"  I  their  generation !  the  tirsi  lesson  of  monachtsm  is  to  disregard 
Mir  parents,  ^t.  Benedict,  when  he  repeals  the  substance  of 
tt  commanduieiits  in  hu  Rule,  changes  lite  JiJ'tli,  and  instead  of 
ijing  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  makes  it  Honour  all 
im,  ai  if,  says  Calmet,*  to  denote  that  Ills  disciples  must  consider 
lives  09  having  no  longer  father  or  mother  or  relation  upon 
This  principle  the  Romish  priest  inculcates  in  its  utmost 
when  he  has  obtained  the  ear  of  a  young  woman,  and  per-' 
:d  her  with  hia  sophistries.  And  when  he  has  turned  her 
,  and  separated  her  for  ever  from  her  parents,  he  coiigra- 
■Wca  biuifielf  upon  having  one  good  work  more  added  to  his  ac- 
DMnt  io  tbe  next  world,  and  shuts  up  the  pour  victim  of  delusion 
vt  the  remainder  of  her  days,  to  say  prayers  by  the  score  which 
le  cauuot  construe,  to  rise  at  midni>;bt  and  attend  a  service  which 
He  caimnt  uniterstand,  (o  address  her  supplications  not  to  her 
Imtor  and  Redeemer,  but  to  Saints,  of  whom  some  were  mad- 
ten  and  some  knaves,  and  many  are  nonentities  ;  to  put  her  trust 
■  CTOMes  and  in  relics;  to  practise  the  grossest  idolatry  ;  tobelieve 
hit  the  food  wbicli  Ja  iimoccnt  on  Thursdays,  becomes  sinful  ou 

* Hfmnvrt  omita  lumiiia  ii  ihe  int,  noil  Calniet'i  euniiiHMtl  ii  w  impnnuil  ihat  ii 
■rknc  bcaniieicfl  in  li»  ami  wordi;  '  j(  ol  remuri^iuA/e  fucSsiNI  JJcsirft,  <wrr<  aimr 
HWieJltlpnnwri  pr^njiln  ilu  D^rnlrigHC,  KMtk  annr  upr^«  tmil  rclui-o,  Ituior* 
(Omi  Mum  et  auln-iu  tnaiu,  he  pour  metvit  i  ia  plaet  le  cwHCiJ  rfc  fomi  Pkrrt, 
Mie*  btnume :  nmnif  pour  narjucr  ^uSm  rel'g'eia  flail  K  reggr^r  mr  U  lemi 
!■■■•  tCiBftail  pJuf  HI  pert,  ni  mire.  RJ  fwriiii,  rl  iju'il  rluif  UlteMmt  miblitt  It  mtmilr,  ri 
W  Ctf  fH'il  y  n  luinf .  qx'if  ne  unj^  flai  fu'  a  rrnilrc  i  Din  ichI  It  ttrrriri  ^n'U  liii  a 
mi,  <«iprr«aii[  m pio-tiamlac  ilanx  U  tiH;''jicis  ^ii'il  fu  »/uii  dt  tiuttl  cAuirt.' 

u  3  I'ridnvSf 
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\  Fridays,  and,  if  her  devotion  aspires  to  the  higher  honours  of  her 
^professions  to  torment  herself  with  whipcord,  and  a  horse-hair 
ishift! 

There  is  no  want  of  money  among  the  Catholics  for  any  object 
connected'with  the  propagation  of  their  corrupt  and  mischievous 
doctrine.  They  can  erect  oolites  and  purchase  estates  for  their 
support.  Means  are  never  wanting  where  there  is  zeal.  And 
can  there  be  none  excited  for  this  protestant  institution  because 
it  has  no  alloy  of  folly,  nor  of  extravagance,  nor  of  superstition, 
— because  its  purport  is  rational,  its  intention  pure,  its  principles 
just, — because  it  is  so  excellently  adapted  to  its  object,  so  worthy 
of  an  enlightened  age  and  country  i  It  is  no  doubtful  benefit 
which  is  proposed,  no  untried  theory,  no  project  of  visionary  bene- 
volence, no  narrow  or  confined  advantage,  ^nd  when  we  con- 
sider the  crying  necessity  for  such  institutions,  and  the  great  and 
certain  good  which  tliey  would  produce,  we  cannot  but  feel  tliat  we 
are  performing  a  public  duty  in  thus  endeavouring  to  excite  pubUc 
attention  to  the  subject. 
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Art.  IV. — Radical  Reform^  Restoration  of  Usurped  Rights. 
By  George  Ensor,  £sq.  London:  Printed  for  Effingnam 
Wilson,  Royal  Exchange.     18 19. 

R.  Ensor  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  active  of  that  class 
of  writers,  who  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  all  established 
laws  and  government.  His  services  to  the  cause  which  he  has 
espoused  have,  however,  been  but  ill  requited.  His  works  have 
been  ungratefully  suffered  to  fall  still-bom  from  the  press,  neither 
read  nor  praised  by  the  friends  of  reform ;  and  it  must  be  grievously 
mortifying  to  him  to  reflect,  that  while  Cobbett  and  Wooier  have 
formed  the  political  creed  of  thousands,  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
alienate  from  his  sovereign,  or  from  the  constitution  of  bis  coun- 
try, the  affections  of  a  single  individual. 

Several  causes  have  contributed  to  prevent  Mr.  Ensor's  rise  to 
that  bad  eminence  among  the  advocates  of  anarchy,  to  which  he 
has  so  long  aspired,  and  of  which  none  would  be  more  worthy, 
if  a  rancorous  hatred  of  kings  and  priests  were  the  only  requisite. 
But  the  candidate  for  supremacy  in  the  line  of  composition,  which 
our  author  has  chosen,  must  possess  higher  qualifications.  It  is 
not  enough  for  him  to  entertain  the  feeling  and  the  spirit  of  the 
lowest  scribes  of  sedition,  and  to  place  himself  on  their  level. 
It  is  not  enough  to  adopt  their  tone  and  language;  he  must 
copy  their  merits  as  well  as  their  defects,  and  with  their  coarse- 
ness and  their  ignorance  unite  their  plainness  and  their  strength. 
Above  all,  he  muat  be  careful  not  to  wotmd  the  self-estimation 

of 
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«f  bis  readers  by  any  pretensions  lo  superior  knowledge  or  eu- 
dowments.  The  supporters  of  political  equality  are  in  general 
xlike  independent  iu  their  notions  of  literature  anil  of  goveniiuent. 
Sxh  trustfl  to  his  own  powers  alone ;  and  suffers  neither  his 
ibdugUts  uor  his  actions  to  be  guided  by  others.  Mr.  Ensur  has 
KDDe  iutu  the  opposite  extreme  of  apparent  deference  to  autho- 
nty.  iVoud  of  a  mass  of  ill-digested  litemture,  and  anxious  to 
vibibit  it,  '  he  lets  his  reading  and  writing  appear  where  there  is 
4JU  need  of  such  vanities,'  and  pours  forth  upon  every  oecasioii 
iiimbrous  illustrations  and  u  nap  propria  te  quotations. 

This  osteiilaLious  display  of  useless  knowledge,  while  it  thickens 
ilif  natural  dullness  of  our  author's  works,  frightens  away  those 
riTurhoni  he  chieHy  writes:  many  are  deterred  by  his  pedantry, 
nbuse  feehiigs  are  in  unison  with  his  own,  and  who  would  synipa- 
ikiie  iu  the  hatred,  and  delight  in  the  abuse  of  their  supeiiors. 
Nor  ia  lie  more  fortunate  in  adapting  himself  to  those  whose  edu- 
cttico  enables  ihem  to  form  a  iust  idea  of  his  worthless  acquire- 
ntcots:  the  general  spirit  uf  his  writings  must  shock  every  man 
of  refinement  or  liberality  ;  and  those  who  would  only  smile  at  his 
^uiity,  will  turn  with  loathing  from  his  malignity. 

Of  the  superiority  which  Mr.  Eusor  fancies  learning  confers 
■111  him,  be  is  too  proud.  It  is  not  fiitrprising  that  he  should  look 
diiwn  u{>ou  some  of  those  worthies  who  are  engaged  with  him  in 
what  they  term  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  speak  lightly  of  their 
merits ;  but  we  recognize  the  workings  of  jealousy  when  we  read 
ibat  that  very  em  iuent  radical  reformer,  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham,  'in 
treating  reform  In  Parliament,  sunk  instantly  into  u  shallow  dema- 
^gue,  who  ullered  the  dralf  uf  the  lowest  doers  of  llie  daily 
prcu/  ''j^Ui 

O  the  giind  goils,  ^^H 

Huw  blind  in  pride!  uliat  eagles  we  use  alill  ^^^H 

111  mailers  that  bcluiig  1»  other  ineQ,  '^^VJ 

Whal  beetles  in  our  own! 

It  is  melancholy  to  see  that  even  the  sanctity  of  the  cause 

lo  which  these  t^u  great  patriots  have  devoted  Uiemselves  dues 

aol  prevent  the  intrusion  of  the  gieeu-eyed  monster.     We  should 

be  liappy  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  them,  for  to  us  it  up- 

t>ear»lhat  they  resemble  one  another  more  closely  than  our  au- 

itiur  »e«iiis  willing  to  admit.     They  tight  the  same  baltle  against 

the  *anie  enemy,  and  with  nearly  the  same  w  eapons.    Neither  can 

bout  of  excelUug  tite  otlier  in  rancour  of  feeling  or  expression 

sgsitist  their  superiors;  and  although  Mr.  Itenthaui  may  he  under 

MMue  disudvantuge  from  being  a  triHe  less  gniuuiiatical  than  Mr, 

En»or,  yet  lliis  is  fully  oumpensated  for  by  the  greater  originality 

of  his  phraseology.     We  know  not  the  precipe  force  of  the  word 
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*  draff/  by  which  Mr.  Ensor  characterises  the  writhigs  of  his  op*  i 
ponent;  but  judging  of  its  meaniug  from  the  context,  we  should  i 
apprehend  it  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  effusions  of  both.        > 

In  his  general  views  of  the  defects  of  our  constitution,  Mr. 
Ensor  follows  tlie  steps  of  others  with  whose  declamations  the 
public  is  sufficiently  familiar.     He  diversifies  their  charges  witk 
a  few  additions  of  his  own ;  and  adopting  the  ideas  of  various 
persons,  he  contradicts  himself  without  any  hesitation,  and  im*    i 
putes  to  our  government  every  species  of  opposite  and  incoo-  1 
sistent  faults.    'Jlius  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  proving  that  proper^ 
ought  not  to  be  the  basis  of  representation ;  and  to  pointing  this 
out  as  one  of  the  errors  of  the  English  system.    The  folly  of  suck 
a  system  is  thus  neatly  exemplified :   *  Plutarch  (Moral.  p*93)  J 
remarks,  that  lEsop  said  he  saw  a  man  solder  a  piece  of  brass  to    : 
a  man :  but  our  election  laws  solder  a  man  to  forty  pieces  of 
silver.'    Lest  however  the  possessors  of  property  should  think  tbey 
have  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  portion  of  power  allotted 
to  them,  the  former  accusation  is  abandoned,  and  we  are  told,  ia 
another  part  of  the  work,  that  *  so  small  a  share  of  property  en- 
joys this  consequence  (that  of  conferring  a  vote)  compared  to  the 
whole  disfranchised  mass^  that  property,  colloquially  considered, 
is  excluded  from  ministering  to  the  right  of  suftrage.' 

To  convince  us  of  the  imprudence  and  incompetence  of  those 
to  whom  he  attributes  the  exclusive  possession  of  all  power,  he 
lell  us  that  ^  almost  all  the  great  corporations  of  the  state  are  in 
debt,  in  distress,  pennyless  and  without  credit ;'  and  *  the  old 
aristocracy'  are,  it  seems,  *  uniformly  immersed  in  bankruptcy.* 
Tbey  are,  however,  not  so  improvident  as  to  neglect  themselves, 
for  in  the  next  page  we  find  them  '  preying  on  all  around  them;' 
their  poverty  is  gone,  their  debts  are  paid,  they  are  *  rich  in  the 
sum  of  all  opulence,'  and  they  *  monopolize  all  legislation !' 

Mr.  Ensor's  mind  seems  equally  adapted  to  entertain  extensive 
views  of  policy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  contemplate  minuter 
objects.  Thus,  amongst  the  many  vices  of  our  government,  he 
notices  the  lateness  of  the  hours  to  which  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  protract  their  sittings.  Departing  from 
die  simplicity  of  former  manners,  they  foolishly  sacrifice  for  the 
concerns  of  the  nation  the  usual  hours  of  meals  and  rest,  and 
make  laws  at  the  most  unseasonable  periods. 

*  In  Clarendon's  time  the  House  met  at  eight  in  the  morning  (Hist, 
vol.  ii.  p.7G).  Jt  also  sat  forenoon  and  afternoon  (Whitelock,  p.  590). 
Nor  is  this  half  the  evil.  That  the  public  business  should  be  deferred 
for  private  affairs  is  not  singular;  but  I  believe  it  is  unique  that  the 
sovereign  questions  of  law  and  policy  should  be  cast  into  the  depth  of 
night;   certainly  it  is  contrary  to  ancient  custom  in  this  country. 

"^  Whiteloc'k 
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Wbll«lack  rtrmiirks  as  a  thing  unusual,  and  ihe  reason  was  unprece- 
^Dted,  "  silting  up  to  nine  el  night,  in  expeciaiiun  <jf  un  answer  from 
the  king,  who  was  at  Uxbridge."  (Mem.  p.  128.)' 

He  is  not  aloue  in  liis  complaints  of  the  time  occtipied  by  tlie 
bboun  of  the  house,  but  he  has  found  one  argument  in  favour  of 
BBnal  parliaments,  the  merit  of  which,  wc  are  inclineil  to 
iink  entirely  his  own.  '  A  seat  for  seven  years — which  nearly 
equals  a  man's  probable  life^must  be  contested  at  greater  expense, 
aiii  willi  greater  acrimony  than  one  whose  duration  is  limited.  A 
•cat  for  »  year  is  but  a  EevcntU  part  as  valuable  to  him  who  dots 
not  succeed,  while  his  defeat  is  cheered  by  Ilia  hopes  reviving 
with  the  returning  yenr.'  He  has  somewhat  miscalculated  the 
duTBliuu  of  life;  for  however  much  we  may  suffer  from  the  o[>- 
preasion  of  septennial  parliaments,  our  lives  are  certainly  worth 
more  tlian  seven  years  purchase;  nevertheless  we  cannot  but 
eooiraend  that  amiuble  solicitude  for  tlie  unfortunate  which  would 
lUeviate  the  afflictions  of  a  disappointed  candidate  by  shortening 
tlie  period  of  his  rival's  triumph. 

It  seems  to  be  a  maxim  of  Mr.  Ensor,  that  in  England  what- 
ever is,  is  bad,  and  that  whatever  is  bad  is  to  be  attributed  to 
what  be  is  pleased  to  term  '  the  exclusion  of  the  people  from  tlieir 
political  rights.'  His  ideas  of  this  system  arc  appropriately  illus- 
trated by  tlie  following  comparison.  '  We  are  informed  by  Van 
Egmont  in  his  Travels,  (vol.  ii.  p.  SOI.)  ihat  Fuul  Lucas  brought 
mm  Egypt  a  mummy  to  Paris,  uliich  he  exhibited  as  the  remains 
ofn  very  beautiful  queen  of  that  country.  This  is  virtual  repre- 
jrqtntion.'  In  what  particulars  our  representation  resembles  a 
mmnmy  is  not  cKplnined;  but  it  is  not  in  being  inactive  and 
bormless,  for  we  tind  that  to  this  system  is  to  be  traced  all  crime, 
all  pauperism,  all  war  and  misery,  and  in  short  all  moral  and  phy- 
«ical  evil:  virtunl  representation  even  exercises  (tike  the  moon)  a 
baneful  influence  upon  the  intellec(s  of  those  who  are  subject  to 
hi  povrer;  after  an  eimmeration  of  our  misfortunes,  we  are  told 
that '  madness  loo  is  adde<l  to  the  sum  of  misery,  for  lunacy  au<l 
auciiles  have  greatly  increased.' 

The  remedy  that  is  to  raise  us  from  that '  aggravation  of  ntin' 
in  wluch  we  are  involved,  is  the  radical  reform  of  parliament. 
Kefom  is  '  the  light,  the  air,  the  common  want  of  our  polilind 
bciitg.'  Let  but  this  light  and  air  be  adminisiered  and  ult  will 
revive.  The  mummy  will  start  into  life ;  war,  lythes,  madness, 
and  pauperism  will  exist  no  more ;  membeiii  of  parliament  will 
go  In  bed  at  nine  o'cloik ;  and  we  shall  no  longer  hear  of  sine- 
ores  Of  suicides.  In  a  word,  the  golden  age  will  return,  and  *  all 
be  oncv  more  sympathy  and  affection.' 
Hxppil*  fof  our  author  he  is  convinced  that  this  reform  is  as 

iucvilablc 
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inevitable  as  it  M'ill  l>e  beneficial.     ^  I  tell  those  who  oppose  n^  ^ 
formation,  that  they  must  reform.'     But  certain  as  this  is,  it  is  na  ^ 
where  explicitly  stated  by  what  means  or  through  whose  agency  ^ 
the  improvements  are  to  be  effected.     *  llie  house  of  Commons/   - 
we  are  told,  '  cannot  reform  itself.'     From  the  crown  and  tli^ 
aristocracy  nothing  is  to  be  expected,  nor  are  there  appareody 
any  greater  hopes  of  assistance  from  those  ^  talking  patriots/  the    - 
former  Whig  friends  of  reform,    lliey  are  charged,  and  not  with-  j 
out  some  reason,  with  having  deserted  the  cause,  and  aband<Hied  ' 
the  doctrines  that  they  once  cherished;  and  ^  the  apostacy  of 
those  who  presumed  to  all  the  talents  and  all  the  virtues  of  the 
state,*  may  well  shake  all  confidence  in  such  professions.     Mo 
party  seems  likely  to  meet  Mr.  Ensor's  views,  and  least  of  aB    ' 
the   moderate  reformers.     They,  in   fact,  are   no   better   than 
*  hypocrites,  who  talk  of  reform  and  mean  deterioration.'     *  Mo- 
derate reform  is  a  mere  subterfuge,  it  is  the  cant  of  slaves  and 
tyrants.'     *  Moderation  and  mediocrity  are  terms  of  the  same  igno- 
ble parentage.     Moderate  men  are  the  neuters  whom  Solon  po- 
iiished  by  his  laws,  aad  whom  Dante  placed  among  unmeaning 
sights  in  the  last  sad  receptacle  of  fantastic  mortality.' 

Thus  it  is  not  by  the  ordinary  legislative  means,  that  the 
threatened  reform  is  to  be  accomplished ;  and  to  be  consistent 
with  himself,  Mr.  Ensor  must  have  in  view  some  more  violent 
process.  We  know  not  whether  he  would  recommend  to  our  imi- 
tation the  revolt  of  Jack  Straw,  or  the  French  revolution;  each 
of  which  is  honoured  in  its  turn  with  his  most  cordial  approbation. 
But  whatever  be  the  scheme,  the  object  is  sufKciently  apparent, 
and  it  would  be  worse  than  blindness  not  to  perceive  that  what  he 
calls  reform  is  revolution. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  that  spirit  of  dissatisfaction,  which  so 
many  employ  themselves  in  disseminating,  that  those  who  habi> 
tually  rail  at  the  constitution  of  their  country,  learn  to  exaggerate 
its  faults  and  to  depreciate  its  excellencies.  They  are  deter- 
mined to  be  miserable,  and  reject  all  evidence  that  does  not  coin- 
cide with  their  own  notions  of  national  degradation  and  misfor- 
tune. Their  breasts  cease  to  glow  with  generous  exultation  at 
any  acquisition  of  honour  to  their  country,  and  they  collect  with 
industry  whatever  may  diminish  the  lustre  of  British  valour  or 
British  talent.  It  is  hence  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  most 
glorious  event  in  our  military  history,  is  so  often  made  the  subject 
of  their  invidious  remarks.  Our  author  is  not  wanting  in  this 
amiable  and  patriotic  feeling,  he  talks  of  that  '  braggart  and 
chance-medley  field,'  and  sneers,  in  his  best  manner,  at  those  who 
give  any  share  of  credit  to  the  victors. 

The  feelings  in  which  such  remarks  originate  are  disgraceful 

to 
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fc-hini  who  entertainB  tfaeni;  but  h  is  in  a  worse  spirit  that  Mr. 
Ensur  directs  his  venomous  attacks  against  our  beloved  oionarch. 
The  age  and  intirmitiea  nliich  close  and  sanctify  a  life  of  virtue 
iboald  have  protected  it  troni  reproach^  and,  for  the  sake  of 
huiiun  nature,  we  are  gkd  to  see  that  tiie  heart  which  prompted 
liii  Lrulal  inaultK  upon  his  afliicted  sovereign  is  not  ussuciated 
uitli  a  belter  liead,  than  that  from  which  this  most  despicable  fup- 
i3£;o  emanated. 

There  is  one  passage  in  Mr.  Ensor's  work  which  we  would 
mrommend  to  his  attention.  He  tells  us,  that  the  people  are 
pMceably  lUsposed.  '  Their  eninitieii  and  antipathies  are  derived 
frwn  ihose  who  ignuruntty  suppose  tliey  are  interested  in  de- 
cMting  Iheni.'  Writers  of  Mr.  Ensor'a  cast  may  perhaps  have 
MOic  success  in  exciting  their  enmities;  they  may  aggravate  di»- 
tnl  iuto  disaffection,  and  disulfectiou  into  revolt,  but  they  are 
vnl  indeed,  if  they  suppose  that  by  the  ncconiplishment  of 
Ir  plans  ihey  can  elevate  themselves.  If  they  should  raise  the 
Bn,  s  abort  experience  would  shew  them,  that  they  would  not 
Epennitted  to  '  ride  in  ihe  whirlwind,'  and  to  direct  it.  Th» 
pbbliug  instigators  of  revolution  would  be  superseded  by  boldo* 
|nt9,  and,  if  tliey  should  not  fall  the  early  victims  of  their  own 
'les,  would  be  hooted  back  with  inell'able  contempt  to  their 
e  obacurity. 


....  V. — Narrative  of  my  Captivity  in  Japan,  during  the  i/eiirt 

l&XI  and  1813;  with  Observations  on  l/ie  Cimnlr^  uiid People.    , 

By  Captain  Golownin,  R,  N.     To  s:/iic/i  is  added  Ait  jhcount 

■  tf  lAe  I'in/agei  to  the  Coails  if  Japan,  tiiid  of  the  Negociatioiu 

mlh  iht  Japanese  for  the  release  of  the  Author  and  his  Coin- 

panions.      Iiy  Captain  Rikord.     2  V'ols.      1818. 

i^AI^TAIN  Golownin  has  given  us  rathtr  a  prolix  and  tedioua 

f  account  of  the  treatment  which  he,  and  six  of  the  crew  of  the 

jMsiau  »liip  Diana,  met  with  from  the  Japanese  government 

ji^nug  llicir  imprisonmeut  among  that  strange  people,  of  whom 

'4t  know  but  little,  but  tu  whose  general  character  (always  ex- 

jMlii^  lliose  comiccled  with  the  government)  the  little  we  do 

'^nowisnot  unfavourable.    Wearisome,  however,  as  the  details  are, 

lAmiutbe  admilled  that  they  embrace  a  variety  of  matter  suAi- 

fOei'lIy  curious  to  compensate  in  some  degree  the  heaviness  of  the 

lumtivi;.    'Iliere  is  besides  so  much  nuiveie  and  boubomniie  in  the 

jj^Kriptiou  of  the  pitiable  condition  in  which  he  and  bis  comrades, 

l^eK  cooped  up  for  two  years  in  Japauese   cages,  and  so  good 

~  *  kindly  a  disposition  to  palliate  and  find  excuses  for  the  scurvy 

int  which  they  received,  that  it  is  haidly  possible  to  be  out  ■ 

of  . 
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of  humour  with  the  author,  or  not  to  take  an  interest  m  aU  db|L 
little  concerns  of  himself  and  his  fellow  prbooers.  \  jj 

To  account  for  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  Japnacpj 
towards  Captain  Golownin,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  a  brief  fl|^  L 
trospect  of  the  connection,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which  has  subsii(^  j 
ed  between  Russia  and  Japan.    About  forty  years  ago  a  Japanail  j 
vessel  was  wrecked  on  one  of  the  Aleutian  islands:  the  crew  woe  I 
saved  and  conveyed  to  Irkutzk,  where  they  were  detained  aboit' 
ten  years ;  well  treated,  and  instructed  in  the  Russian  langnagy>i 
On  sending  them  back  to  their  native  country,  the  Ejnpr^ss  C»t^^ 
tharine  instructed  the  governor  of  Siberia  to  endeavour,  to  establidi  .< 
such  friendly  relations  as  might  tend  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both 
countries.     For  this  purpose,  he  was  directed  to  dispatch  an  €»• 
voy,  in  his  own  name,  with  credentials  and  suitable  presently 
taking  especial  care  to  employ  no  natives  either  of  England  or 
Holland.    The  governor  fixed  upon  a  lieutenant  of  the  name  of 
Laxman,  who,  embarking  in  the  Cathariua  transport,  sailed  firoB 
Okotzk  in  the  autumn  of  1 79^»  &nd  landed  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  island  of  Matsmai,  where  he  passed  the  winter.     In  the  fol- 
lowing summer  he  entered  the  harbour  of  Chakodade,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  same  island,  and  travelled  from  thence  to 
the  capital,  which  also  bears  the  name  of  Matsmai,  and  is  situated 
at  ike  distance  of  three  days  journey  to  the  westward. 

Here  he  entered  into  negocintions  with  tlie  officers  of  the 
Japanese  government,  and  (as  the  sole  result  of  his  labours)  ob- 
ta'med  from  tiiem  a  declaration  in  writing  to  the  following  effect — 

1.  That  although  their  laws  inflict  perpetual  imprisonment  on 
every  stranger  landing  in  any  part  of  the  Japanese  empire,  the 
harbour  of  Nangasaki  excepted,  yet,  in  consideration  of  the  igno- 
rance of  these  laws,  pleaded  by  the  Russians,  and  of  their  having 
saved  tlie  lives  of  several  Japanese  subjects,  they  are  willing  to 
wave  the  strict  enforcement  of  them,  in  the  present  instance,  pro- 
vided Lieutenant  Laxman  will  promise,  for  himself  and  his  coun- 
trymen, to  return  immediately  to  his  own  country  and  never  again 
to  approa(*h  any  part  of  the  coast,  but  the  harbour  aforesaid. 

2.  llial  the  Japanese  government  thanks  the  Russians  for  the 
care  taken  of  its  subjects;  but  at  the  same  time  informs  them, 
that  they  may  either  leave  them  or  carry  them  back  again,  as  they 
think  fit,  as  the  Japanese  consider  all  men  to  belong  to  whatever 
country  their  de«)tiny  may  carry  them,  and  where  their  lives  may 
have  been  protected. 

Wiih  this  document  Laxman  returned  to  Okotzk  m  the  autumn 
of  179^*  During  his  stay  in  Japan  he  had  been  treated  with  the 
greatest  civilit} ;  at  his  departure  he  was  gratuitously  provided  with 
ever}'  thing  necessary  for  the  voyage,  aiid  finally  dismissed  with  a 

variety 
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ety  of  preaents.  Catharine  Hid  not  tlijnk  fit  to  pursue  tliis  open* 
I  for  a  restricted  iutercourse,  but  uevertheleas  kept  her  attention 
Sictj  on  Japan,  and  encouraged  the  cuitivatiun  o>'  the  language, 
trtndi  the  shipwrecked  Japanese  had  afforded  her  people  the 
nuaiM  uf  acquiriug.  No  further  communication  took  place  during 
btr  rcigu,  or  that  of  her  successor ;  but  Alexander,  desirous  of 
KDoviiig  the  intercourse,  sent  the  Chamberlain  Uesanolf  on  8 
jbnual  embassy,  in  180,'),  with  crt^dentiaU  and  valuable  presents 
40  '  his  good  hrotiier  the  Emperor  of  Japan.' 

In  our  review  of  Captain  Knisenstem's  Narrative  of  that  Ex-> 
peditiun,  the  reader  will  have  seen  the  ungruciouy  and  undignified 
Dner  in  which  KesanofT  conducted  himself ;  and  the  tanieness 
k  which  he  suffered  himself  lobe  first  insulted  by  tlie  Japanese 
Minment,  and  then  dismissed  with  a  notification  tliat  they  had 
wA  for  any  Russian  ships  to  approach  any  part  of  the  coasts 
^^n.  Though  Resanoff  took  all  this  very  patiently  while 
I  cooped  up  witliin  the  bamboo  paling  on  the  beach  of 
3aki;  yet  it  appears  that  he  meditated  vengeance;  and,  on 
reblfD  to  Kamtachatka,  applied  to  two  persons  of  the  name  of 
BF  uid  DavidofF,  each  of  whom  commanded  a  small  vessel 
lie  service  of  the  American-UussiaD  Company.  These  ofEcert 
lily  entered  into  the  views  of  the  ambassador,  whose  iustruc- 
■  they  conwdered  as  emanating  from  tlie  dirone;  and  pro* 
led  to  retaliate  the  treatment  which  he  had  experienced  at  Nan.^ 
lild,  not  indeed  on  the  offending  party,  but  on  the  innocent 
a  of  one  of  the  southern  Kuriles  belonging  to  Japan,  whose 
^  »  tfain-  plundered,  murdering  some,  and  carrying  off  others; 
Ae  tobsbitants.  Resanoff  died  on  his  way  to  Petersburg,  and  the 
■  officers,  whom  he  seduced  to  this  outrageous  enlerprize,  met  i 
itiitiBicly  end,  by  falling  into  the  Neva,  where  they  both 
bbed. 
lit  the  expedition  of  Captain  Golownin  had  any  thing  beyond 
ovtensible  object  of  making  a  survey  of  the  Kurile  islands, 
e  is  no  reason  to  believe  ;  but  it  must  have  been  obviotu 
,  in  the  performance  of  tliis  duty,  he  could  not  well  avoid 
ling  in  contact  with  the  Japanese  authorities,  and  thus  incur 
^bannl  of  exciting  the  jealousy  and  alarm  of  a  people  so  easily 
^^'""uplible  of  both.  This  chain  of  islands  consists  of  twenty-three, 
ed  between  the  Russians  and  the  Japanese ;  Niphon,  con- 
if  Ae  capital  of  Japan,  being  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
r,  ind  Shorn  Shoo,  close  to  tlie  point  of  Kumtschatkn,  the 
but  where  the  dominion  of  one  power  ends,  and  the 
W  begins,  is  not  known,  at  least  not  avowed,  by  either.  The 
r  Knriles,  who  feel  the  joke  of  both,  are  a  mild  and  inoffen- 
e  peo|de,  evidently  sprung  from  some  of  the  numerous  branches 
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of  the  great  Tartar  family^  to  which  both  the  Russian  and  JajNUMl^ 
empires  owe  their  origin. 

Captain  Golownin  sailed  from  Awatscha  Bay  on  the  4th  Mqv. 
181  ly  in  the  imperial  sloop  of  war  the  Diana^  and  on  the  17th  JoBI . 
had  made  observations  on  the  islands,  from  the  ISth  in  the  chiilL  ^ 
down  to  the  18thy  when  he  found  himself  very  near  the  westoi 
coast  of  the  northern  extremity  of  Eetoorpoo,  which  he  suppoiei  j 
to  be  inhabited  by  independent  Kuriles.     On  landing,  however,  hi , 
was  accosted  by  a  Japanese  chief,  attended  by  some  soldiers,  whi  ] 
immediately  demanded  if  the  Russians  meant  to  treat  dieni  •■ 
ChwostofF  had  done ;  and  indeed  they  soon  learned,  that  the  inhaf 
bitants  were  tirmly  persuaded  they  were  come  on  the  same  errani* 
Thus  suspected,  they  determined  to  take  their  departure,  banof 
procured  one  of  the  native  Kuriles,  named  Alexei  Maximovitsd^ 
who  spoke  the  Russian  language,  to  accompany  them  as  an  le 
terpreter.    They  then  made  sail  towards  the  island  of  Kunaschier 
(the  twentieth  link  in  the  chain)  where,  Alexei  informed  theiB^ 
they  might  be  supplied  with  wood  and  water.     This  island  is  onlj 
separated  from  Matsmai  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  may  be  said  io 
be  a  constituent  part  of  the  Japanese  empire.     On  entering  lbs 
harbour  two  guns  were  tired  at  the  Diana  from  something  resem* 
bling  a  fort,  hung  round  with  blue  and  white  striped  cloth :  aenti* 
nels  were  seen  posted  in  various  places,  near  painted  embrasoreSi 
and  flags  waving  in  different  parts  of  the  town.    The  Diana  an* 
chored  at  a  safe  distance,  and  Captain  Golownin  went  in  his  boat 
towards  the  shore,  when  the  guns  opened  upon  him  again;  finding 
it  dangerous  to  proceed,  he  returned  on  board,  the  Japanese  con* 
tinning  to  fire  long  after  the  boat  was  out  of- their  reach.     That 
precluded  from  all  oral  communication.  Captain  Golownin,  who 
had  probably  heard  of  the  significant  symbols  which  his  countrf* 
men,  the  Scythians,  once  presented  to  Darius,  now  tried  his  hand 
at  a  similar  conundrum.     He  sawed  a  cask  in  two,  in  one  half  of 
which  he  placed  a  glass  of  water,  a  piece  of  wood  and  a  handful  of 
rice,  to  express  his  wants ;   in  the  other  a  few  piastres,  a  piece  of 
yellow  cloth,  and  some  beads  and  pearls,  to  shew  his  readiness  to 
pay  for  tliem.    These  casks  were  floated  towards  the  town,  and  two 
days  after  another  cask  was  observed  on  the  water.     It  contained 
a  little  box,  in  which  the  Japanese,  w  ho  seem  to  have  preferred  the 
hieroglyphic  mode  of  correspondence,  had  inclosed  a  letter  (which, 
however,  the    Russians  were  unable  to  read)  and   two  draw* 
ings,  both  of  which  represented  the  castle,  the  vessel,  a  boat  tow* 
ing  the  cask,  and  the  rising  sun ;  but  with  this  difference,  that,  in 
the  one,  the  gmis  of  the  castle  were  firing,  whilst  in  the  other, 
their  muzzles  were  turned  backwards,     lliese  ingenious  devices 
mightily  puzzled  the  crew,  and  each  explained  them  after  hb  own 

way. 
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l^reeiiig  however  in  one  point,  that  the  ,)upiiiiese  d^rliiied 
g  any  intercourse  with  ihem.  'I'be  interpreialioti,  we  hiiin- 
noetve,  lay  on  the  surface — we  read  it  thus — if,  after  re- 
[  this  letter,  you  depsrt  before  nekt  morning,  »e  will  nut 

you;  if  joii  continue  till  after  sunrise,  we  vtill  turn  the 
if  the  fort  against  voti. 

)  Diana  now  stood  to  a  distant  part  of  the  bay  near  a  vil- 
vhere  ihe  Russians  helped  themselves  to  such  provisions  us 
OuM  find,  leaving  in  money  and  other  atticles  what  they 
I  to  be  an  equivalent,  ^t  length  a  boat  with  Japanese 
a  and  a  Kurile  interpreter  ventured  from  the  shore,  and 
Jet  by  Captain  Golowniii.  They  excused  themselves  for 
It  the  vessel,  on  account  of  Chwostofl's  conduct  a  few  yeara 

i  but  ihey  were  now  satisfied,  they  said,  of  the  peaceable 
ma  of  the  present  visitors,  whose  wants  they  were  ready  to 

';  and  intreated  the  captain  to  go  on  shore  to  communicate 

le  governor,  which  he  promised  to  do  the  followui^  day. 
d  not,  however,  keep  his  word,  but  continued  to  till  his 
casks.  A  day  or  two  after,  another  cask  was  observed  to  be 
cd  out  of  a  boat;  it  was  found  to  contain  all  the  articles 
I  had  been  left  by  the  Itussians  at  the  village  as  payment  fur 
they  took.  The  Japanese  on  shore  now  beckoned  them 
ahite  fans,  and  made  indications  of  their  wishes  that  the 
tns  should  land.  Captain  Golownin  seized  this  oppurtuaity 
nmUQicating  with  the  governor,  and  taking  with  him  Alexei 

aailor,  landed  on  the  beach,  order'uig  the  rest  to  keep  the 
[float,  and  not  to  permit  any  Japanese  to  go  into  her.  The 
ese  received  him  with  every  mark  of  civility,  and  desired  him 
it  on  the  beach  till  the  governor  should  arri*e.  Presently  a 
^  figure  came  stalking  down  iu  complete  armour ;  '  his  eyes 
po  the  earth,  his  hands  pressed  close  to  his  sides,  proceeding 
»ce  so  slow  that  he  scarcely  extended  one  foot  beyond  the 
,  and  keeping  bis  legs  as  wide  apart  as  if  a  stream  of  water 
een  running  between  them.'  This  sedule  personage  began, 
I  others  had  done,  by  apologizing  for  having  fired  upon  the 
■  ;  but  said  it  would  not  have  happened  had  the  boat  they 
tut  OB  her  ariival  been  met  by  one  from  the  tdiip — a  ridi- 
I  falsehood,  but  asserted  with  the  most  inflexible  gravity.  H  e 
niited  Golownin  to  partake  of  tea,  aaccht,  caviar,  and  tu- 
>,  Ae  circle  in  tlie  mean  time  thickening  with  armed  Ja- 
«.  They  smoked,  drank  tea,  and  joked  together,  asking  a 
f  of  questions  on  both  sides,  through  the  Kui  tie  interpreter. 
%  noiv  discovered  that  the  man  in  armour  was  not  the  gover* 
ifter  all — that  great  man  had  remained  in  the  castle  ex- 
ii|g  the  strangers :  the  captain,  however,  prudently  declined 

the 
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the  visit,  and  after  an  exchange  of  presents  and  mutual  ciyilitiet 
took  his  leave.  In  the  evening  a  boat  viras  sent  on  shore  for  sooq 
fish  which  had  beeu  promised,  and  returned  with  an  invitation  ,lji 
the  captain  to  bring  with  him  some  of  his  officers  on  the  following 
morning.  .  ^ 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  he  landed  w  ith  Moor,  the  midship| 
man,  Chlebnikoff  the  pilot,  and  four  seamen,  lliree  Japanese 
officers  came  down  to  meet  them,  begging  them  to  wait  a  Uttfe 
until  every  thing  was  prepared  for  their  reception  at  the  castU; 
To  shew  his  confidence  (as  he  says)  in  the  good  faith  of  the  Jat 
panese,  Golownin,  with  a  degree  of  infatuation  for  which  we  find 
It  difficult  to  account,  ordered  the  boat  to  be  hauled  upon  the 
shore,  and  one  sailor  only  to  be  left  w  ith  it.  On  entering  die  gato 
of  the  castle,  he  was  astonished  to  behold  at  least  400  soldien 
with  muskets,  bows  and  arrows,  and  spears,  and  near  a  tent  a 
countless  multitude  of  Kuriles.  Within  this  tent  sat  the  governoTy 
in  a  suit  of  armour,  with  two  sabres  under  his  girdle,  and  threo 
men  near  him,  with  his  spear,  his  musket,  and  his  helmet.  Seven! 
officers  were  sitting  on  the  floor,  all  of  them  armed.  After  tea 
and  tobacco  had  been  served,  a  multitude  of  questions  were  pu^ 
and  the  answers  careftilly  written  down.  It  was  casually  observed 
that  the  soldiers  without  the  tent  had  their  sabres  drawn,  and 
tiiat,  at  this  time,  the  second  in  command  whispered  the  governor; 
this  caused  a  momentary  suspicion  of  treachery,  but  it  was  doM 
away  by  his  ordering  dinner  to  be  sensed  up ;  and  the  party  was 
again  tranquillized.  When  the  dimier  was  ended,  and  the  Russiaoi 
were  about  to  take  leave,  the  governor  intimated  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  one  of  them  to  remain  in  the  castle,  as  an  hostage^ 
until  the  return  of  a  messenger  from  the  governor  of  Matamai 
with  an  answer  to  the  report  he  was  about  to  transmit  to  him» 
Golownin,  startled  at  this  intimation,  asked  how  long  it  might  re- 
quire,  and  was  answered  about  a  fortnight.  He  then  said  he  must 
consult  with  his  officers  on  board  the  ship,  but  that  none  of  his 
people  could  be  left  as  hostages. 

The  governor  now  suddenly  altered  his  tone ;  spoke  loud  and 
with  warmth,  mentioned  the  names  of  ResanofF  and  Chwoatofl^ 
and  struck  several  times  on  his  sabre.  Golownin  inquired  what 
he  had  been  saying.  'He  says,'  replied  the  terrified  Alexei, '  that 
if  he  lets  a  single  one  of  us  out  of  the  castle  his  own  bowels  wiii 
be  ript  up.'  On  this  the  Russians  sprang  forward,  and  ran  for 
it.  The  Japanese  did  not  venting  to  close  upon  them,  but  aet 
np  a  loud  cry,  threw  billebi  of  wood  after  them,  and  pursued  them 
to  the  beach. — Here  the  Russians  perceived  with  horror  that  the 
tide  had  ebbed,  and  left  their  boat  dry  on  the  strand.  The  Japar 
nese  seeing  diis,  and  that  the  Ruasianfl  were  unarmed,  becmne 

more 
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«c  confident,  and  nurrouiided  them.  '  1  cm\  a  look  upon  the 
H,'  tays  Golownin, '  and  said  to  myself,  our  laat  refuge  is  lost) 
r&te  is  unavoidable — and  I  surrendered.' 
Thejf  were  now  conveyed  back  to  the  caslle,  thrown  on  their 
MS,  and  bouud  with  thick  curds ;  lest  these  should  not  be  suf- 
ient,  smaltcr  onea  were  added  and  drawn  painfully  tight,  ho  that 
ir  elbows  nearly  touched,  and  their  hands  were  firmly  bound  to- 
llier.  Their  legs  were  also  tied  together  nboTe  the  knees  and 
vn  the  ancles ;  from  the  fastenings  behind  proceeded  the  end  of 
ord,  by  which,  on  the  slightest  attempt  to  escape,  the  clbowa 
lid  be  drawn  in  contact,aiid  the  noose  about  the  neck  tightened 
iBcli  a  degree  as  to  produce  strangulation.  The  rope's  end  pro- 
b^ing  from  the  neck  was  then  ilirown  over  a  beam  and  dratva 
l^it  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  move.  In  this  position 
ST  pockets  were  searched,  and  every  thing  taken  out  of  them ; 
ler  which  the  Japanese  sat  down  coolly  to  smoke  their  pipes, 
le  lieutenant-governor,  however,  very  kindly  pointed  to  his 
wiih,  *  to  intimate,  perhaps,  (says  Golownin)  that  it  was  in- 
ided  to  feed,  not  to  slaughter  us.'  They  remained  an  hour  in 
s  stmte  of  suspension  both  of  body  and  mind,  not  knowing  whe- 
a  it  might  not  be  tlie  good  pleasure  of  the  Japanese  to  hang 
to  outright  as  a  retaliation  for  ChwostolTs  conduct ;  but  they 
rired,  the  captain  christianly  admits,  some  consolation  from  fan- 
ing  that  if  such  was  to  be  their  fate,  the  execution  would  take 
ice  on  the  beach  in  sight  of  their  countrymen  on  board  the 
lans,  '  which  v  ould  augment  the  desire  of  vengeance,  and  bring 
WB  the  wrath  of  Alexander  on  the  heads  of  tJie  whole  Japanese 
tion!' 

At  lengtli  they  were  loosened  from  the  beam ;  and  with  all  the 
kept  tight,  except  those  of  llie  legs,  were  led  out  of  the 
and  through  a  wood,  each  having  a  conductor  holding  the 
tthe  cord,  and  an  armed  soldier  by  his  side.  '  On  ascending 
I,'  flays  Golownin, '  we  saw  our  ship  under  sail.  This  sight 
ited  my  heart.  When  Mr.  Chlebnikoff,  who  was  immediately 
id  loe,  exclaimed,  "  IVamlif  Michaelotitsch !  take  a  last  look 
ir  Diana  f  it  seemed  as  though  a  deadly  poison  had  shot 
igb  my  veins.  Good  heaven  !  thought  I,  how  much  do  these 
comprehend .' — take  a  last  look  of  Kussia,  of  Europe.  We 
;  to  another  world  !'  In  the  midst  of  these  reflections  they 
I  cannonade  which  they  knew  to  proceed  from  the  ship, 
sounds  served  to  add  to  their  misery,  as,  if  auy  accident 
befall  her,  their  fate  would  remain  unknown  hi  Russia, 
he  midst  of  these  mulaiicholy  budiugs,  their  bodily  suf- 
wcre  so  far  forgotten  that  they  were  only  recalled  to  a 
pf  them  by  Golownin  being  actually  choked  with  the 
:  VOL.  XXII.  MO.  XLiii.  K  tightness 
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tightness  of  the  cord  about  his  neck;  his  face  was  swollen  and 
<iiscoloured ;  he  was  nearly  bliud^  and  could  scarcely  utter  a  won}. 
He  made  signs  to  the  conductors ;  but  the  cannonade  bad  40 
frightened  them  that  they  only  urged  on  their  prisoners  the  fester, 
looking  continually  behind  them,  towards  the  quarter  whence  the 
noise  proceeded. 

At  length  Golownin  fell  senseless  to  the  ground,  and  on  leoo- 
very  found  the  Japanese  sprinkling  him  with  water,  and  tlie  blood 
gushing  from  his  mouth  and  nose ;  on  slackening  the  cords  he 
recovered.  In  the  evening  they  arrived  at  a  small  village,  and 
being  carried  into  an  empty  apartment,  were  offered  some  boiled 
rice ;  they  were  then  stretched  on  the  floor,  and  the  ropes,  by 
which  they  had  been  led,  attached  to  iron  hooks  driven  into  the 
wall,  llieir  conductors  then  sat  down  to  regale  themselves  wilb 
tea  and  tobacco.  In  this  situation  they  remained  all  night.  The 
seamen  now  began  to  reproach  the  captain  for  want  of  prudence^ 
but  were  reprimanded  by  Moor  and  Chlebuikofl^,  who  did  all  in 
their  power  to  console  their  unfortunate  commander,  whose 
bodily  sufiering  was  aggravated  by  anguish  of  mind,  which  in- 
duced him  to  pray  for  death  as  the  greatest  of  blessings. 

At  day-light  a  plank  was  brought  into  die  room,  having  ropes 
attached  to  the  four  comers,  the  ends  of  which  were  tied  toge* 
ther  above  it.  On  this  Golownin  was  placed,  bound  as  he 
was,  and  carried  away  on  the  shoulders  of  two  men,  he  knew  not 
whither,  after  taking  a  last  farewell,  as  he  thought,  of  his  unfor* 
tunate  companions.  In  a  short  time,  however,  he  found  himself 
in  a  boat,  into  which  all  the  rest  were  brought  one  by  one  in  the 
same  manner,  with  an  armed  soldier  between  each  of  thenu 
They  crossed  the  strait  to  the  island  of  Matsmai,  where  they 
were  placed  in  other  boats  and  dragged  along  the  shore  the  whole 
of  that  day  and  the  following  night.  They  observed  that  eveiy 
part  of  the  coast  was  thickly  strewed  with  buildings ; — at  eveij 
third  or  fourth  verst  were  populous  villages,  in  which  extensive 
fisheries  appeared  to  be  carried  on. 

Though  the  Japanese  paid  no  attention  to  the  sufferings  of 
their  prisoners  from  the  tight  ligatures,  they  were  most  attentive 
to  their  wants  in  all  other  respects  ;  they  fed  them  with  rice  and 
broiled  fish,  putting  the  meat  with  little  sticks  into  their  mouths; 
and  constantly  flapped  away  the  gnats  and  flies  which  annoyed 
them.  On  their  arrival  at  a  village,  a  venerable  old  man  brought 
them  some  sacchi,  and  stood  by  while  they  were  eating  it, 
with  evident  marks  of  pity  in  his  face.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
instance  in  which  they  experienced  humane  and  kindly  attentions 
fix>m  individuals;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  course  of  their  long 
confinement  they  met  with  so  much  sympathy  from  the  highest 

to 
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lo  llio  Inwesf,  Uia[  Captniti  Golowniii  left  Japan  with  the  most 
favourable  impression  of  the  benevolence  uiid  geocrosily  nf  the 
prople. 

^        The  boats,  which  were  tliirty  feet  Iwtig  and  ei;jht  feet  broad, 

ik    were  now  dmp:ged  thruugh  sonic  thickets,  and  up  a  steep  hill,  on 

■  Ae  other  side  of  which  they  were  launched  into  a  sort  of  canal ; 

^B  tt  tbe    termination    of  this    they   entered    a.  large  Inke,   whicli 

B    ftejr  crossed.     In  this  waj,  sometimes  bj  land  and  aomelimcs  by 

I     wafer,  bitt  nlwara  firmly  bound,  and,  when  on  shore  at  night,  htmg 

ii|>  by  the  cords  ti>  hooks  in  the  wall,  they  were  conducted  they 

knew  n«t  whither.    The  party  escorting  them  amounted  to  nearly 

200  n<co ;  yet  it  was  not  till  the  ninth  day  that  they  venimed  to 

Inosen  the  cords  of  the  wrists,  so  as  lo  allow  tiiem  lo  make  use  of 

iheir  bands. 

IV  prisoners  now  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  all  this  ap- 
pnent  iohunianity  was  intended  as  an  act  uf  kindness,  to  prevent 
Aen,  to  the  distressed  situation  of  their  minds,  from  committing 
•vicille.  'ITie  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  Japanese  in  oilier  re- 
■tivcts  was  also  explained  ;  and  the  Russians  could  now  under- 
Muni  why  every  evening  they  were  careful  to  wash  their  feet  wilh 
Vtrin  WBler;  why  they  would  not  allow  them  to  eat  strawberries 
vd  raspberries ;  why  they  would  not  suft'er  their  feel  to  be  wet, 
tut  carried  them  over  every  splash  or  streamlet  they  met  with ; 
vhy,  wben  tliey  marched  along  the  banks  of  a  lake  or  river,  a  Ja- 
fMiUL  invariably  placed  himself  between  each  Russian  and  the 
^iler ;  and  finally  why,  after  their  hands  had  been  unbound,  the 
mese  always  took  care  to  hold  their  pipes  for  them  while  ihcy 
ied : — it  was  done,  as  they  now  informed  them,  that  they 
not  convert  the  pipe  into  an  instrument  of  death  ;  on  this 
however,  they  came  to  a  sort  of  compromise — that  the 
liati*  should  fasten  to  ihe  mouth-pieces  of  llie  pipe,  a  wooden 
of  the  size  »f  a  hen's  egg,  which  was  supposed  to  be  too  large 
swallow.  The  act  of  suicide,  not  being  considered  either  by 
Chinese  or  Japanese  as  a  crime,  is  very  frequent  in  both  coun- 
i;  and,  as  in  both,  the  officers  of  government  are  responsible 
ibe  health  and  safety  of  those  delivered  into  their  custody, 
ofiBcious  attentions  go  near  to  verify  our  own  adage  of '  killing 
kindness.' 
approaching  Cfaakodade  they  were  met  by  three  officers 
■d  been  sent  to  conduct  iheni  thither.  Tliesc  new  guides 
itfy  wished  to  render  their  situation  as  little  distressing  as 
'  ^,  and,  with  the  exception  of  loosing  their  hands,  succeeded 
ng  them  more  comfortable ;  they  took  great  pains  to  as- 
ITC  them  that,  whenthry  reached  Chakodade,  they  would  inhabit 
house  prepared  for  llieir  ruccpliou,  and  enjoy  the  society  of 
II  2  the 
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die  most  distinguished  inhabitants  of  the  place.  As  the  rojMk 
seemed  to  weaken  the  effect  of  all  these  fine  promises,  the  guam 
endeavoured  to  console  them  even  on  this  point,  by  vehemen^ 
protesting  that  the  greatest  officers  of  state,  when  accused,  were 
bound  just  as  they  were. 

It  was  a  whole  month  after  leaving  Kunashier  before  Htkef 
reached  Chakodade.  Into  this  city  they  were  marched  witk 
great  pomp ;  the  sides  of  the  road  were  crowded  vf'iil  spectaton^ 
men,  women  and  children,  who  behaved  with  the  utmost  decoi- 
rum.  *  I  particularly  marked  their  countenances,'  says  GolownnL 
*  and  never  once  observed  a  malicious  look,  or  any  signs  of  hatro( 
towards  us,  and  none  shewed  the.  least  disposition  to  insult  us  fif 
mockery  and  derision.'  They  were  conducted  into  a  large  woodiai 
building  fenced  round  with  palisadoes.  It  consisted  of  a  long  pas- 
sage or  lobby,  with  a  number  of  wooden  cages  arranged  on  each 
side;  and  into  these  the  unfortunate  Russians  were  thrust^  eack 
having  his  separate  cage. 

These  cells  or  cages  were  about  six  feet  square,  and  eight  fed 
high ;  two  small  windows  with  iron  gratings  admitted  the  ligM 
firom  without;  a  wooden  bench  and  two  or  three  mats  were 
the  only  furniture.  Throughout  the  night,  guards  came  frequently 
with  lights  along  the  passage  to  examine  the  cages,  and  the  sen* 
tinels  without  plied,  at  intenrala,  their  wooden  rattles.  In  the 
morning  water  was  brought  for  washing,  and  a  physician  mad^ 
his  appearance  to  examine  into  the  health  of  the  prisoners  :  the 
Captam  now  discovered  that  the  others  were  confined  in  pairs, 
and  one  of  the  sailors  was  sent  to  keep  him  company. 

On  the  third  day  they  were  marched  with  ropes  round  their  waists^ 
and  strongly  guarded,  to  the  house  of  the  governor,  where  Aey 
were  presented  with  tea  and  tobacco.  A  number  of  childish  quese 
tions  were  then  put  to  them,  the  answers  to  all  which  were  care- 
fully written  do\vn.  At  length  the  governor  desired  to  know  tf 
some  change  of  religion  had  not  taken  place  in  Russia,  '  as  Lax- 
man  wore  a  long  tail,  and  had  thick  hair  which  he  covered  all  over 
with  flour,  whereas  we  had  our  hair  cut  quite  short  and  did  not 
put  any  flour  on  our  heads ;'  and  he  could  not  believe  us,  the 
captain  says,  when  we  told  him  that  religion  in  our  country  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cut  of  the  hair.  In  the  evening,  afteflt 
whole  day  spent  in  answering  minute  and  frivolous  questions, 
they  were  marched  back  to  their  cages.  One  question,  however, 
was  to  the  purpose — they  were  asked,  why  they  had  carried  off 
wood  and  rice  at  Kunashier  without  the  consent  of  the  owners?-*- 
and  whether,  under  the  circumstances  of  leaving  other  articles  iii 
lieu,  any  law  existed  in  Russia  which  authorized  them  to  seize  the 
property  of  strangers  ?  The  Captain  acknowledged  there  was  no 

such 
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MKb  law  i  but  added,  diat  if  a  inuii  louk  only  wliat  v/as  iicccssarj 
■uappuri  faU  t;xis(ence,  he  would  tiul  be  considered  guillv. — 
EViUt  us,'  replied  tlic  Japanese,  '  it  is  very  different :  uiir  laws  I 
Bnia  that  a  man  must  sooner  die  nf  hiiugei-  than  touch,  without   * 
M  c<niM-nt  (if  the  owner,  a  single  grain  uf  rice  uhich  does  nut  h^    , 
WK  to  bim.'  '     I 

CAflcr  thej  had  been  confined  about  Uiree  weeks,  GoIo\f'nin'|  | 
He>l,  ibtf  portmanleau  of  Messrs.  Moor  and  ChtebnikofT,  and  , 
Ene  bundles,  were  brought  to  them.  The  first  thought  that  oo  ' 
Erred  on  the  sight  of  these  was  tlte  distressing  one  that  the  ]>iani  ' 
li&llea  into  the  hands  of  the  Jaj>nncsej  but  they  were  soon  re^  | 
Bnd.fromtheirfears  by  learning  that  the  articles  had  been  landed  I 
bn  llie  abip  before  she  left  Kunasbicr;  a  piece  of  intelligcikCQ  { 
Mne^  revived  the  hope  that  thuir  fate  would  not  remain  long  uit-  | 
||liiili  in  Itussia :  of  this  they  were  in  a  few  days  more  lirmly  con* 
jiKed,  when,  on  examination  before  die  governor,  he  drew  front  | 
Bb  boiom  a  letter  signed  by  Rikurd  and  Rudakoff,  two  oflicerq 
■the  Diana,  in  which  they  aci^uainted  Goluwnin  with  tlieir  inr-  ] 
Ekmm)  of  rauming  immediately  to  Okotzk. 

■  It  would  be  tedious  to  repeat  the  numerous  examinations  aiiit 
■Sts-qnestionings  which  tlic  prisoners  underwent  before  the  go-  \ 
Msor  who,  tlicy  soon  discovered,  was  fully  informed  of  Ijan'  \ 
Mn's  visit, Re sanotf's  embassy,and,abovcall,of  theunaulhorize^  J 
ptceedings  of  ChwostolF,  to  which  it  was  but  too  evident  they  j 
■Kd  their  captivity  and  all  the  ill  treatment  they  had  experiencet^  I 
(.appeared,  indeed,  that  the  Japanese  were  in  possession  t^  I 
■Kuments  which  very  naturally  led  them  to  believe  that  the  coo-  ] 
Kt  of  tbis  officer  had  been  conformable  to  instructions  received 

I   the  sovereign  of  Russia,     Among  other  papers  was  pro- 

iced  M  copy  of  a  proclamation,  and  a  silver  medal,  which  had  { 
I  given  by  ChwostofF  to  the  chief  of  a  village  in  die  bay  of 
i*a  '  as  a  token  of  the  Russian  Emperor  Alexander  having; 
a  posseflsioD  of  the  island  of  Sagalecii,  and  placed  its  inhubt- 
I  under  his  gracious  protection.' 
lAt  tbe  end  of  fifty  days  Golownin  and  his  comrades  were  taken 
t  of  their  prison,  bound  with  ropes,  as  before,  and  marched  off 
[  ifae  capital  of  Matsmai,  which  they  entered  in  procession, 
ilbey  had  done  Chakmladc,  and,  after  being  paraded  through 
Ineta,  were  finally  lodged  in  cages  similar  to  those  they  had 
Here  diey  underwent  a  multitndc  of  examinations  before 
tBinqto  or  Viceroy,  who  was  infinitely  more  minute  and  tnnul- 
i  than  either  the  governor  of  Cbakodade  or  Kunashier. 
vu  mild,  however,  in  his  manner  of  queNtioning,  B[ioke 
jr  lo  them,  and  seemed  to  feel  for  their  unhappy  situation, 
I  Golownin  told  bim  that  they  had  only  two  recpiests  to 
u  3  inakr, 
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make,  first,  that  they  might  be  permitted  to-retnm  to  their  o^ 
country,  or  if  that  could  not  be  granted,  to  die,  he  desired  tbe  «ii 
terpreter  to  say  that '  the  Japanese  were  men  and  bad  hearts 
like  other  people,  and  that  tliey  had  no  reason  either  to  fear  or 
despair :'  he  told  them  moreover^  that  they  should  have  plentjf 
of  good  provisions,  and  warm  winter  clothing  together  with  bear- 
skins to  sleep  on ;  and,  that  if  it  should  turn  out  that  they  were 
not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  proceedings  of  Chwostoff^  they 
should  all  be  sent  back  to  Russia.  These  were  not  empty  pro- 
mises ;  for  they  found  that  their  provisions  were  mfinitely  sape* 
rior,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  to  what  they  had  yet  had ;  and 
so  kind  and  attentive  were  all  around  them,  that  they  ventured  to 
ask  for  a  window  in  the  side  wall  of  their  jail  to  admit  light  «id 
allow  them  to  look  out;  this,  however,  was  refused  on  the  plea 
that  the  bleak  north  winds  might  injure  their  health :  so  careful  in* 
deed  were  they  in  this  respect,  that  a  physician  came  twice  a  day 
to  visit  them,  and  if  any  thing  ailed  any  of  the  party,  he  ^eneraUy 
brought  another  with  him .  llieir  condition  continued  to  improve, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  Bunyo  condescended  so  fiur 
as  to  tell  them  that  he  believed  they  had  no  evil  intentions  in  visit- 
ing the  coasts  of  Japan,  and  that  he  had  sent  a  statement  of  the 
case  to  the  Emperor  at  Yeddo,  which  he  hoped  would  procure 
an  order  for  their  release. 

The  cords  were  now  for  the  first  time  removed  firom  their  bodies, 
and  their  cages  knocked  down ;  the  floor  was  laid  with  planks 
and  covered  with  mats,  so  that  they  had  a  spacious  room  to  walk 
in,  and  were  at  liberty  to  converse  freely  with  each  other.  Their 
meals  too  were  served  up  with  neatness  and  decency.  All  these 
changes  inspired  them  with  lively  hopes  of  soon  regaining  dieir 
liberty  and  returning  to  Russia,  when  the  arrival  of  the  governor 
of  Kunaschier  put  an  end  to  all  their  flattering  dreams ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  being  caged,  their  treatment,  if  not  so  cruel  as 
at  first,  was  at  least  marked  with  equal  indifference  and  contempt* 
Their  old  enemy,  it  seems,  had  procured  fresh  documents  which, 
in  the  nlinds  of  this  jealous  people,  were  supposed  to  implicate 
them,  as  well  as  the  Russian  government,  in  the  proceedmgs  of 
Chwostoff.  It  is  perfectly  astonishing  how  many  trifling  circum- 
stances, utterly  unconnected  either  with  Chwostoff  or  Golownin, 
were  brought  to  bear  on  the  supposed  views  of  the  Russian  go- 
vernment against  Japan.  The  visit  of  Captain  Broughton  to  one 
of  the  Kurile  islands  was  coupled  with  some  insinuations  of  the 
Dutch  atNangasaki  respecting  the  sinister  intentions  of  me  Eng- 
lish, and  construed  into  a  concerted  plan  with  the  Russians  to 
extend  their  power  in  the  east ;  the  renegade  Dutchmen,  resident 
in  Japan,  having  assured  them  that  England,  acting  by  sea,  and 
Russia  by  land,  had,  for  their  ultimate  object,  to  divide  China  and 

Japan 
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ispwt  hctweeu  ihem  !    This,  they  said,  was  corroborated  by  the 
imtit   eppearunce  of  an  English   frigate*  in  tlie  bay  of  Nau- 
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luiriiig  beeu  deemnl  ariuuiiiU  Ibrlhn 
I  Irigate,  uiil  Tar  not  lutiiig  niJ(  bcrwitbttwcw 
'  pcuple,  uu  uffior  accuwil  ofiiu  uSiiiicc,  irgullljr 
Icinl,  but  ir  he  would  leare  hcliinr)  lilui  rii  Imioirr- 
iaiier ;  *iid  the  unroiluiHile  pjrcnur  anil  tit  I'vur 
«:i»nliiii;lif  ri|lpvd  up  Ibeir  bowels,  wlucli  i>  eitcenicd  the  i 
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be  round  ;  mid  M  eiaspernTcd  wai 

t,  ihit  Ihe  inKrpielcr  tuJd  Golo« 

■1*  itMiy  En^hli  ittwl  arriving  on  th«  coiut  ot  Japaa  Wi 

~  itaifji  jiu  cuuijiMiitmji  bad  been. 

ni|frain,  bowEviT,  llml  ihejhnvciiot  ventured  la  carrylhrlr  thread  inlo  eiecntion. 

to  feMtntn*  ttflote  Hi  Ibe  journal  uf  a  vcr;inlelJigent«ulent»pni1ngiilGc«,  Captain 

Nrian  wf  Il«  iiBvy,  wbn,  in  June  lUlB.  eiitrwd'llie  b«j  ol' Jcddo  in  a  liitls   brig  of 

rtf'flre  tuiia  burilrii  froni  Ochotik.   lU- waatiailed  immediately  b;  two  odicen  wboiu, 

HE  their  L'n'ol  i.th"!!;,  he  iiipposi'd  to  be  uf  liigh  nnk.     He  tnln  Ihem  lie  had  camH 

■mlj  tuoiii^m  in'rnuiBUalo  nltini  In  tliem  with  a  cargo  orpwdal'oc  late.    Tbejp  »md 

idiler  and  atlDW  it,  with  all  Ibe  aroiB  aud  ammunition,  Ui  tw  tskm 

„      wa>  Ibeii  turrounded  by  a  circle  uf  about  tweutj  small  buuU.  and 

aqBtd  Uwtti,  bjr  BiHitlirr,  of  about  littir  larger  guard  and  gun-boats,  boidts  two  Ot 
Vnb  jottt*  mciunTing  a  number  uf  gum.    ARei  theiejodidoas  pracautioiia  agaiuM  foiiMi 

" — ' ~    "  boBtd,  ouB  speaJiitig  Dulcb,  llie  other  iiuowiiig  >on«!ibin);<^ 

. __, _  Eiinliib.     'Ihey  inquired  if  Ihe  icuel  belorigrd  to  the  Eiu« 

fadUt^mpWiyiifiliC  Engliih  nete  frlendi  with  the  Dutch,  and  if  Captaiii  Galowntti 
•MWOchoMl.  They  Ukcdafteillie IdDgofHoUaiid,  Ibe  king  of  Pnuec,andBuuna- 
Tlag  bnew  lbs  iwnM  andiuei  of  ilie  vaciuiu  nanticai  insiiumeuo.snd  uid  tlwl 
:  u!  lUrr,-  riijit  other  antclet  were  made  in  London.  In  a  aubuquenl  vTut  ihe^ 
11,  ihut  IKimiuioii  could  not  be  granted  far  hit  IradTng  Id  Japin,  M 
I. II  inlucDune  «a> iutcrdicted eicept  be Nangaialii, umI  diereonly 
I  li  nnd  CbincK,  anit  that  the  uaiemui  dc«irtd  tlicji  Hauld  talic 
ijioiil  the  wind  waafHir.  Caplam  Gordon  olfrred  ibc  inierpictcn 
'  ul  they  were  prohlbhed,  they  laid,  fiDiB  accepting  it.  Eiery  thing 
(ibure  ««a  carefully  returneil,  and  about  iliirty  bnala  were  wutk> 

.  high  termi  of  the  polite  and  alfable  conduct  of  tlic  Ju'pa- 
it  one  Diiotljcr.    The  shorea  were  crowded  with  tpectalDn. 
!d  boali  had  Icit  ilieni,  not  leu  iban  two  tlvjuaand  (iiitun  iwue 
rii  ail  eager  In  barter  forlriflci.     llavinguoiheep,  hihI  vrnriucinlb- 
J  In  the  wniler  moniba,  Captain  Gordon  tbjnts  Ihiit  our  woolfeii 
le  partkulnrl^  acceptable  10  them  ;  niid  ihai  with  mpecl  til  cotton  miboI, 
.  adigu  and  tufat,  Bengal  would  be  hiadsiiuatc  10  lira  iipply :  bs  tltinki 
iHiiiMral  richcj  of  Japan  ¥iould  fuiniib  nwre  thuu  lujlicicnl  rciuraa  for  lucli 
■■'      ■"':r»ilh  Cupiflin  Gordon  altogether  on  Ibli  point;' Ibr 
ifortunBle,  and  tiidred  aver;  culpable  omiitian  wi  amr 
btlBtuTe  Dndearoured  lo  opens  more  Inendlyintercvune  with  Jaftul,  duiiilg 
in  which  we  bail  the  entire  command  uflhe  whole  oriental  Bfcbipdagoi 
ul  WI  much  beCBUie  we  lost  the  uppurtunity  ol  eitending  our  comnienre, 
ijw  wnnn  of  this  people  are  Tew,  and  their  auperfluoua  produce  neibm 
le,)  u  that  we  lei  >lip  the  sccaiion  of  convincing  iliii  proud  and  joahHU 
„      il  thai  the  few  Duichmcu,  on  whom  iliejr  were  lou^  agcuuumed  tv  irample, 
M  tbu  bcM  ipecirarn  ofCbrijtian  Europe. 

FCMitwi  uloie  this  slight  iiotiw  n(  Cnptain  Gordon,  willioiil  etrpmiing  oiir  rcjpeet 
bl  lia  eharacur,  aud  our  Hliilacuou  wilh  tlie  whole  uf  bit  conduct  a)  eu:ui|>liliQd  i>i 
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guaki,  which,  the?  added,  could  be  for  no  other  purpose  titan 
^uunine  the  state  of  the  harbour  and  fortifications,  previous 
the  meditated  attack,  as  she  wbb  observed  to  take  soundings. 

By  the  month  of  M  arch,  however,  the  Ru»iiiaiis  were  so  far  re- 
instated in  the  good  opinion  of  the  Uuiiyo  that  they  had  )>ertai«- 
sioit  to  walk  about  the  town,  with  nguurd;  and  in  April  they  were 
released  from  their  prison  and  removed  to  a  private  dwelling* 
house.  Tliey  were  far  however  from  being  easy  with  regard  Id 
the  intentions  of  tlie  court;  the  Bunyo  liad  desired  them  ftr 
xegard  the  Japanese  as  their  brothers  and  countrymen;  which  Um^ 
construed  into  a  hint  that  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  st^ 
there,  and  banish  erery  thought  of  Russia;  and  so  powerfully dw 
this  impression  operate,  that  ihey  bound  themselves  by  an  oath 
use  every  endeavour  to  escape;  determined  to  perish  rather  A 
remain  in  Japan.  Mr.  Moor  however  declined  entering  into  tbri' 
confederacy.  Something  extmordinary  had  been  observed  in  till 
conduct  of  this  young  man ;  at  first  he  was  the  life  of  the  couft- 
pany  ;  but  all  at  once  he  had  become  gloomy  and  reserved,  esi 
cept  with  the  Japanese,  in  whose  language  he  had  made  const 
derable  progress.  He  assured  them  that  all  his  relations  resided 
in  Germany;  and  he  had  previously  informed  Alexciof  his  desigtf 
of  entering  the  Japanese  service  as  European  interpreter;  u»\ 
Russians  therefore  considered  him  as  a  dangerous  person,  and  d(P 
termined  to  hasten  the  execution  of  their  project ;  whiiji  was  t» 
escape  to  the  sea-shore,  seize  upon  a  boat,  and  stand  across  to  ' ' 
coast  of  Tartary. 

By  the  end  of  April  they  had  succeeded  in  burrowing  tb> 
ground  beneath  the  palisadoes  ;  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  nighl^ 
they  crept  out,  one  by  one,  leaving  Alexei  and  Moor  behimUi 
Directing  their  course  to  the  northward  they  ascended  the  hiill^ 
the  summits  of  which  were  covered  with  snow.  For  eight  nigkl^ 
they  continued  to  wander  through  thickets  or  scramble  among  pml 
cipitous  rocks,  in  imminent  danger  at  every  step  of  falling  dow» 
deep  ravines.  In  these  ravines  they  concealed  themselves  by  da;^ 
marking,  as  well  as  they  could,  the  direction  of  the  sea-coast,  toi 
wards  which  they  bent  their  Steps  by  night.  At  length  the* 
reached  a  village  on  the  shore  and  found  two  boats,  but  they  weiir 
faauled  upon  the  beach,  and  ihey  had  not  strength  to  launch  them '. 
they  therefore  passed  on,  and  saw  a  boat  afloat,  with  a  tent  nefl 
it.  Being  almost  famished  with  hunger,  one  of  the  sailors  tfarual 
bis  hand  into  the  tent  hoping  to  find  something  eatable,  bttfr 
grasped  the  head  of  a  person  who  was  sleeping  there.  The  ma* 
roared  out,  and  the  fugitives  fearing  that  the  noise  woiUd  alarV 
tlie  inhabitants,  made  the  best  of  their  way  back  to  the  hilU< 

On  the  eighth  day  they  observed  that  they  were  surrounded  by 

soldieri^i 
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(■MSlMi  wko  came  up  lu  them  very  quietly,  bound  iheir  hands 
9%lllfy  beliind  their  backs,  and  led  them  to  a  neighbouring  hoiue, 
wkere  they  were  supplied  with  sacchi,  boiled  rice,  radinhea  and 
la.  They  now  discovered  thql,  from  the  iiiouieut  of  their  set- 
tuf  off,  they  had  been  regularly  tracked  eiery  day,  and  all  lliuir 
ms  watched  by  this  party.  Why  they  were  not  seized 
er  Captain  Gulownin  could  not  guess,  unless  it  was  that  tiiti 
Jipaocse  feared  that  through  desperation  Ihey  might  hnve  ttlain 
MDO  of  the  troops,  or  committed  suicide.  T1tey  weie  marched 
hKk  to  Mntsniai  and  conducted  to  the  castle.  The  liunyo  ex- 
led  not  the  slightest  displeasure,  but  merely  asked  Golowniu 
induced  (hem  to  escape,  and  told  them  their  plan  was  not 
ooly  wry  ill-contrived,  but  also  very  wrong,  as,  had  it  succeeded, 
lunetf  and  many  others  must  have  answered  for  it  with  their 
li*et. 

Moor  had,  in  the  interval,  used  all  his  endeavours  to  prejudice 
the  Japaneite  against  his  companions  ;  but  they  had  tbe  satisfac- 
Ikm  to  hear  from  the  viceroy  that,  all  circumstances  considered, 
Ut  good  opinion  of  them  was  not  changed ;  notwilli standing 
•bich  they  were  sent  to  a  new  prison,  and  Golowniu  and 
CUebuikolf  put  into  separate  cages.  Here  things  went  on  mucli 
U  usual  till  the  month  of  rebruary,  in  tbe  secoud  year  of  their 
canfiDcnienl,  when  it  was  communicated  to  them  as  a  profound 
secret,  not  to  be  made  known  until  the  arrival  of  a  new  bunyo, 
Ihlt  it  was  decided  at  court  to  liberate  tbem.  The  Russians,  how- 
ner,  had  no  great  cause  to  felicitate  themselves  on  this  dechioii, 
M  it  was  called,  since  e*cry  thiug  remained  just  as  before;  and 
thty  appear  to  have  finally  owed  their  deliverance  to  the  active 
Bd  intelligent  interference  of  a  native  whom  Captain  Rikord  (lo 
■hole  narrstive  we  are  now  arrived)  had  seized  on  the  coast  the 
pCceditig  year,  and  carried  to  Okotzk,  whence  he  returned  with 
tiin  to  Kunasbier,  about  the  middle  of  June. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  Captain  Golowniu  had  been 
decoyed  into  the  fort  of  Kunasbier,  and  made  prisoner  with 
KTcral  of  bis  crew.  It  is  at  this  point  that  Captain  Rikord,  who 
n>  iben  second  in  command  on  board  the  sloop,  takes  up 
the  interesting  narrative,  with  which  we  shall  now  proceed. 

The  officers  of  the  Diana,  perceiving  through  their  telescopes 
what  had  happened  on  the  beach,  determined  to  stand  closer 
n  and  attack  the  fort^  but  finding  the  water  too  shoal  to  admit 
of  their  coming  near  enough  for  their  small  pieces  to  take  effect, 
and  J>eing  tired  at  by  the  Japanese,  they  retired  beyond  llie  reach 
«f  their  guns,  and  remained  three  days  in  tlic  vain  hope  of  learn- 
ing tbe  fate  of  their  companions.     On  the  secoud  day  a  baidar  was 

seen 
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seen  to  put  off  from  the  shore,  and  to  throw  out  a  cask  wiAi# 
black  pennant.  A  boat  was  manned  to  see  what  it  might  confiif 
but  the  Japanese  had  attached  a  rope  to  it,  by  which  it  wa>  tan 
perceptibly  drawn  back,  in  order  to  entice  the  Russian  boat  ciQ 
and  thus  to  get  possession  of  her.  imf 

It  was  now  determined  to  put  on  shore,  at  the  distant  aad  ife* 
serted  village,  the  linen  and  other  articles  belonging  to  the  delaand 
officers  and  seamen,  and  to  return  to  Okotzk  to  lay  before  thi 
government  an  account  of  their  proceedings.  Immediately  m 
their  arrival  Captain  Rikord  set  off  for  Irkutzk  with  the  mteniioi 
of  proceeding  to  Petersburgh.  At  Irkutzk  he  had  the  aatirfae^ 
tion  to  find  that  the  governor  had  already  dispatched  an  accoaait  af 
the  unfortunate  transaction  to  the  capital;  but  Alexander  was 
engaged  in  more  important  matters,  and  had  little  leisure  to 
of  Japan:  orders,  however,  were  dispatched  for  the  Diana  to  re- 
turn in  the  succeeding  year  to  Kunashier  to  ascertain,  if  pot* 
8ible,the  fate  of  Golownin  and  his  unfortunate  companiona,     ^ 

Captain  Rikord  carried  back  with  him  a  Japanese,  of  the 
name  of  Leonsaimo,  who  had  been  seized  by  Chowstoff,  and  flx 
others  who  had  suffered  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Kamschatiai^ 
in  the  hope  of  exchanging  them  for  the  seven  Russians.  Oa 
reaching  Kunaschier  bay,  now  named  by  them  The  Bay  of  De* 
ceiV,  the  Russians  perceived  that  a  new  battery  of  fourteen  gim 
had  been  erected.  Not  a  Japanese  appeared  ;  all  the  buildmgi 
were  covered  with  striped  cloth ;  and  the  boats  drawn  up  on  tke 
shore.  As  Leonsaimo,  in  his  six  years  captivity,  had  learned 
the  Russian  language.  Captain  Rikord  dictated  a  short  letter  to 
the  governor,  stating  his  having  brought  back  the  Japaneaeyaad 
requesting  the  restoration  of  his  countrymen;  but  this  aitfal 
man  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  write  his  own  story,  ia 
which  it  was  supposed  he  had  not  rigidly  adhered  to  the  trvA; 
for  when  Captain  Rikord  asked  for  the  copy  of  what  he  had  wntla% 
he  put  the  paper  in  his  mouth,  and  after  cheuing  it,  with  a  cun- 
ning and  spiteful  expression  of  countenance,  swallowed  the  whole, 
llie  original  letter  was  then  sent  by  one  of  the  Japanese,  bat  on 
his  landnig,  the  batteries,  for  the  first  time,  opened  upon  the 
Diana.     This  man  returned  no  more. 

Three  days  after  a  second  Japanese  was  dispatched  with  a  me- 
morandum in  the  Russian  language.  He  came  back,  saying  that 
the  governor  would  not  receive  the  paper,  and  that  the  Kurilee 
had  thrust  him  out  of  the  castle  by  force.  Nothhig  now  remained 
but  to  dispatch  Leonsaimo,  who,  by  his  own  account,  was  a  per- 
son of  some  importance  among  his  countrymen.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  returned,  and  taking  Captain  Rikord  and  Lieutenant 
Rudakoff  into  the  cabin,  said — *  they  are  all  dead !'   Struck  with 

horror 
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r  at  ihis  account,  the  first  impression  ivas  to  atEack  the  place 
gethcmurderoflluur  comrades;  but  wishnig  to  be  fiill; 
of  tbc  fact,  Leonsaimo  was  sent  once  niore  to  obtaJD 
commandant  a  written  contirmatjoii  of  bis  mtetUgcnce — ■■ 
e  never  reluniedi 
Detemnned  not  to  (juit  tlie  bay  in  thia  state  of  uncertainty,  the 
mt  step  was  to  seize  any  vessel  that  miglit  be  either  entering  or 
goii^out  of  the  harbour.  On  the  second  day  they  succeeded  ia 
apluiing  a  bsidar,  the  crew  of  which  immediately  juiuped  over- 
boatd  BUil  escaped.  Next  morning  a  large  Japanese  ship  was 
wen  stoering  towards  the  harbour.  On  being  brought  to,  several 
ejibe  crew  threw  themselves  into  the  sea;  some  of  them  were 
I  pidud  up  by  tlie  Diana's  boats,  some  swam  ashore ;  and  nine 
vee  drowned. 

Tlie  captain  was  conducted  into  the  cabin  of  the  Diana;  his 
licfc  yellow  dress,  his  sabre,  and  odier  circumstanees,  indicated 
dmike  WS8  a  person  of  some  distinction.  Having  saluted  Captain 
I{ik«Htl,  with  great  frankness  of  manner,  and  seated  himself  on  u 
llair,he  said  his  name  wax  2'akaiflai/-Kuc/ii,l\iiil  he  was  part-owner 
•f  W*eral  ships,  and  that  ten  belonged  entirely  to  hinuelf.  On 
ibcwtn^  him  the  letter  writteu  by  Leonsaimo,  he  immediately  ex- 
daimed,  '  Captain  Moor  and  five  Russians  are  now  in  the  city  of 
Malsmai.'  This  was  joyful  intelligence;  hut  the  year  being  now 
too  far  advanced  to  remain  on  the  coast,  Captaiu  Kikord  dcter- 
■ned  to  rvium  to  Okotzk,  taking  with  him  the  Japanese  mer- 
tbmt.  Ou  intimating  diis  intenliou,  he  replied,  w'nh  a  cool- 
DCM  ttut  astonished  lliem  all, '  Very  well,  I  am  ready ;'  and  being 
liidthat  be  should  remain  with  him  (Rikord)  while  there,  and  b« 
biotKbt  l>ack  the  following  year,  he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  re- 
(Oocdeil  lo  his  destiny.  It  was  proposed  to  take  four  Japanese 
mt  uf  tbe  vessel  to  attend  on  him,  but  he  intreated  that  they 
a^tlt  not  be  carried  away,  as  he  apprehended  they  would  die 
tf  grief;  he  was  however  overruled,  and  four  men  were  selected 
fx  ihis  purpose. 

Ob  board  the  sliip  was  a  Japanese  lady  who  had  been  the  in- 
Mpursble  companion  of  Takaytay-Kachi  on  his  voyages :  desirous 
of  SMiDg  the  strant^ers,  she  was  brought  on  board  the  Diana,  but 
appMied  timid  and  embarrassed. 

'    '  Od  reachinj;  the  cabiiv  door  (snys  Captain  Rikoni)  she  wished  lo 

L^triie'cffher  straw  shot!,  but  as  there  were  neither  mnt*  nor  carpeH,  I 

o  her,  by  signs,  that  this  singular  mark  of  politeness  might  be 

1  with.     On  entering  the  cabin,  sbe  placed  both  baiMls  on  her 

^■  with   the   palms  nutwards,  and   saluleil  us  by  bending;  her  body 

I  conducted  her  tu  a  cbair,  and  Kuchi  requested  lier  lo  sit 

wn.    fortunately  for  this  uiie-xpectvd  visitor,  there  was,  un  board  our 

vessel. 
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vessel,  a  joung  and  handsome  womaiiy  the  wife  of  our  surgeon's  mate. 
The  Japanese  lady  seemed  highly  pleased,  on  being  introduced  to  har, 
and  they  quickly  formed  an  intimacy.  Our  countrywoman  endea? 
voured  to  entertain  the  foreigner  with  what  the  women  of  all.countnes 
delight  in;  she  shewed  her  her  trinkets.  Our  visitor  behaved  with  all 
the  ease  of  a  woman  of  fashion;  she  examined  the  ornaments  with  ^$i 
curiosity,  and  expressed  her  admiration  by  an  agreeable  smile.  But 
the  fair  complexion  of  our  countrywoman  seemed  most  of  all  to  attrad 
her  attention.  She  passed  her  hands  over  her  face,  as  though  she  sus- 
pected it  had  been  painted,  and,  with  a  smile,  exclaimed  "  yoeei  your 
which  signifies  good,  I  observed,  that  our  visitor  was  somewhat  vain  of 
her  new  ornaments,  and  I  held  a  looking-glass  before  her,  that  she 
might  see  how  ihey  became  hen  The  Russian  lady  placed  herself  im- 
mediately behind  her,  in  order  to  shew  her  the  difference  of  their  com- 
plexions. She  immediately  pushed  the  glass  aside,  and  good  humour- 
edly  said  *•  vareef  varcel"  (not  good).  She  herself  might  have  been 
called  handsome;  her  face  was  of  the  oval  form,  her  features  regular, 
and  her  little  mouth,  when  open,  disclosed  a  set  of  shining  black  lac- 
quered teeth.  Her  black  eye-brows,  which  had  the  appearance  of  hav- 
tog  been  penciled,  overarched  a  pair  of  sparkling  dark  eyes,  which 
were  by  no  means  deeply  seated.  Her  hair  was  black,  and  rolled  up 
10  the  form  of  a  turban,  without  any  ornament,  except  a  few  small  tor- 
tpise-shell  combs.  She  was  about  the  middle  size,  and  elegantly 
formed.  Her  dress  consisted  of  six  wadded  silk  garments,  similar  to 
our  night  gowns;  each  fastened  round  the  lower  part  of  the  waist  by  a 
separate  band,  and  drawn  close  together  from  the  girdle  downwards. 
They  were  all  of  different  colours,  and  the  upper  one  was  black.  Her 
articulation  was  slow,  and  her  voice  soft.  Her  countenance  was  ex- 
pressive and  interesting,  and  she  was  altogether  calculated  to  make  a 
very  agreeable  impression.  She  could  not  be  more  than  eighteen. 
We  ent€;rtained  her  with  fine  green  tea  and  sweetmeats,  of  which  she 
eat  and  drank  moderately.  On  taking  leave  I  made  her  some  presents, 
with  which  she  appeared  to  be  very  much  pleased.  I  hinted  to  our 
countrywoman,  that  she  should  embrace  her.  When  the  Japanese  o^ 
served  what  was  intended,  she  ran  into  her  arms,  and  kissed  her  witJi 
a  smile.'— pp.  261—263. 

On  the  11th  September  they  left  the  bay  and  steered  for 
Kamtschatka,  where  they  landed  on  the  Itfth  of  the  following 
month.  The  Japanese  made  himself  exceedingly  agreeable,  set 
about  learning  the  Russian  language,  and  never  once  uttered  a 
reproach  on  Captain  Rikord,  who  hiul  been,  however  reluctantly, 
the  cause  of  his  misfortunes ;  he  said  he  perceived  the  finger  of 
God  in  what  had  happened,  and  only  hoped  he  should  be  able  to 
stand  the  cold  climate  of  Kamtschatka.  In  short,  the  whole  con- 
duct of  this  most  interesting  and  worthy  man  was  well  calculated 
to  command  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  the  Russians  of  Kamt- 
schatka; and  their  kindness  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind 
in  favour  of  a  people  whom  he  had  hitherto  been  taught  to  dread. 

Kachi 
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[achi  continued  tranquil  and  in  good  health  until  the  middle 
viDter,  when  the  deaUi  of  two  of  his  attendants  greatly  affected 
\ — he  became  melancholy,  complained  of  indisposition,  and 
t  llie  surgeon  he  was  certain  he  should  die ;  his  real  disorder, 
Kver,  was  '  the  home  sickness,'  which  the  preparations  for  de- 
tore  speedily  relieved.  They  arrived  in  Kuiiashierbay  in  June; 
not  a  living  being  made  its  appearance  along  the  whole  line 
coast.  Kachi  however  ordered  his  two  Japanese  to  carry  ■ 
«^e  lo  the  governor  of  tlie  island.  Rikord  asked  him  if  h« 
directed  them  to  brin^r  back  circumstantial  information  re- 
Ettng  his  countrymen,  and  if  he  would  pledge  himself  for  their 
m  to  the  ship  i' — he  replied  simply  in  the  negative,  which  A 
e  startled  Captain  Rikord,  who  in  a  moment  of  lieat  said  to 
two  Japanese,  '  Then  tell  the  governor  from  me,  if  he  prevents 
IT  returning,  and  permits  me  to  receive  no  information,  I  wiTl 
7  your  chief  back  to  Okotzk,  where  some  ships  of  war  will 
very  year  be  fitted  out,  and  armed  men  put  on  board  them,  to 
land  the  liberation  of  tlie  Russian  prisoners.  I  will  wait 
F  three  days  for  his  answer.' — ^This  message,  thus  hastily  giveiij 
duped  the  noble  and  energetic  character  of  this  extraordinarjr 

At  these-words  Takaytay-Kachi  changed  counlenance,  but  said, 
much  calmness, — "  Commander  of  the  Irn|ierial  Ship,"  (he  always 
Bsaed  me  thus  on  important  occasions,)  "  thou  counselest  rashly. 
'  onl«ra  to  the  Governor  of  Kunashier  seem  lo  contain  much,  but, 
^^ding  to  our  laws,  ihey  contaia  little.  In  vain  ilost  thou  threaten 
^^htty  roe  to  Okoizk.  My  men  n)ay  be  detained  on  shore  ;  but  nei- 
Iwo  nor  yet  two  thousand  sailors  con  answer  for  me.  \Vherefore, 
■elhee  previous  notice,  that  it  will  not  be  in  thy  puwcr  to  take  roe 
tkotak :— but  of  that  herearier.  Bui,  tell  me,  whether  it  be  under 
BconHitions  only  that  my  sailors  are  lo  be  sent  on  shoref 
**  'Ves,"said  I,  "  as  Commander  of  a  ship  ui  war,  I  cannot,  under 
e  circumstances,  act  otherwise." 

"  Well,"  replied  he;  "  allow  me  to  give  my  sailors  my  last  and 
t  urgent  instructions  as  lo  what  they  mu^t  cummunlcnie  from  ma 
ie  Governor  of  Kunashier,  for  now  1  will  neilber  send  the  promised 
Br,  nor  any  other  written  document." 
After  this  conversation,  during  which  he  sat,  according  to  the  iir 
leas  custom,  with  his  legs  under  him,  he  ruse  up,  and  addressed 
•nty  earnestly  in  the  following  terms; — "  Th<iu  knowesl  enough  of 
■new  lo  understand  all  that  I  may  say,  in  plain  and  easy  words,  to 
uiloTS.  1  would  nut  with  that  thou  shouldst  have  any  ground  lO' 
pcci  me  of  halchino  base  designs."  He  then  sat  down  again,  when  ' 
^■ailon  approached  bim  on  their  knees,  and,  hanging  i\uvin  their 
i%,  liMened  with  deep  attention  tu  his  words.  He  then  reminded 
m,  circumstantially,  of  the  day  on  which  they  were  carried  on  board 
he  Piano  ;  of  the  manner  in  which  Ihey  had  been  treated  on  board 
*  the 
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the  ship  and  in  Kamtschatka ;  of  their  having  inhabited  the  satile  hbote 
ivith  me,  and  being  carefully  provided  for ;  of  the  death  of  their  two 
countrymen  and  the  Kurile,  notwithstanding  all  the  attention  bestowed 
on  them  by  the  Russian  physician  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  ship  bad  has- 
tily returned  to  Japan  on  account  of  his  own  health.  All  this  he  directed 
them  faithfully  to  relate,  and  concluded  with  the  warmest  commenda- 
tions of  me,  and  earnest  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  care  which  I 
had  taken  of  him  at  sea  and  on  land.  He  then  sank  into  a  deep  silence, 
und  prayed.  Hereupon,  he  delivered  to  the  sailor  whom  he  rooit 
^teemed,  his  picture,  to  be  conveyed  to  his  wife;  and  his  large  sabrs 
which  he  called  his  paternal  sword,  to  be  presented  to  his  only  liOn  and 
heir.  After  the  whole  of  this  solemn  ceremony  was  finished,  he  stood 
Aip,  and  with  a  frank  and,  indeed,  a  very  cht>erful  expression  of 
countenance,  asked  me  for  some  brandy  to  treat  his  sailors  at  parting. 
He  drank  with  them,  and  accompanied  them  on  deck  without  ginng 
4hem  any  further  charge. — We  then  landed  them,  and  they  proceeded, 
without  interruption,  towards  the  fortress. 

*  All  that  passed  between  Kachi  and  the  sailors  who  were  separated 
from  him,  together  with  the  significant  words — "  It  will  not  be  in  thy 
power  to  take  me  to  Okotzk,"  gave  me  much  anxiety.  The  return  of 
•the  sailors  appeared  to  be  very  uncertain.  1  could  retain  their  sick 
master  as  a  hostage,  but  I  could  not  prevent  his  rash  speech  from  being 
realised.  Whether  I  should  put  him  ashore  was  a  matter  of  difficult 
deliberation,  and  yet,  all  circumstances  considered,  that  appeared  to 
me  the  coarse  likely  to  prove  most  beneficial  to  our  imprisoned  com- 
rades. In  case  he  should  not  return,  I  resolved  to  proceed  immediately 
to  the  fortress.  I  knew  enough  of  Japanese  to  make  myself  understood, 
and  I  thought,  if  our  companions  were  still  alive,  such  a  proceeding 
could  not  render  their  fate  worse;  while,  in  case  they  were  dead,  the 
whole  affair,  together  with  all  my  anxieties,  would  be  speedily  brought 
to  a  decision.  I  communicated  my  ideas  to  the  senior  of  my  officeis, 
as  it  was  necessary  for  the  service  to  give  him  early  infonnation,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  execution  of  some  duties  remaining  yet  incomplete. 
As  he  concurred  with  me  in  opinion,  I  told  Kachi,  that  he  might  go 
on  shore  as  soon  as  he  pleased,  and  that  I  would  trust  to  his  honotir 
for  his  return.     If  he  did  not  come  again  it  would  cost  me  my  life. 

*  "  I  understand,"  answered  he.  "  Thou  darest  not  return  to  Okotzk 
without  a  written  testimonial  of  the  fate  of  thy  countrymen ;  and,  for 
my  part,  the  slightest  stain  on  my  honour  will  be  at  the  expense  of  my 
life.  I  thank  you  for  the  confidence  placed  in  me;  I  had  before  re- 
solved not  to  go  on  shore  on  the  same  day  with  my  sailors;  that  would 
not  become  me,  according  to  our  customs :  but  now,  since  thou  hast 
no  objection,  I  will  go  ashore  early  to-morrow," 

•"  I  will  convey  you  thither  myself,"  answered  I.  "  Then,"  he  ex- 
claimed, with  transport,  **  we  are  friends  again !  I  will  now  tell  thee 
what  I  meant  by  sending  away  my  portrait  and  my  paternal  sword. 
But  I  must  first  confess,  with  that  candour  which  I  have  invariably 
observed  towards  thee  for  the  space  of  three  hundred  days,  that  I  was 
much  offended  by  thy  message  to  the  Governor  of  Runashier.    The 

menace 
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of  setting  ships  a{  war  here  during  the  present  year  diil  not 
.roe,  bvi  un  lit-aiing  ihy  threat  lo  cuiivey  mc  to  Okolzk,  I 
I  (kai  [hou  didst  regard  me  lo  be  as  grvat  nn  impostor  as  Go- 
Lcoiuaimo)— I  cnuld,  indeL-d,  scnrccly  persuiide  myself  thai 
hud  uttered  such  an  injury  lu  my  honour.  For  three  hunilrcil 
111  hndit  never  spoken  an  unkind  word  to  me ;  whilst  I,  owing 
iery  lemperamcni,  had  frequently  yielded  to  fits  of  passion 
any  chum;.  But,  on  this  important  occasion,  anger  overcame 
un,  and,  in  a  moment,  didst  ihou  dispose  ine  to  become  a  ctt- 
l^lAMicide,  That  a  man  of  my  rank  should  remain  a  prisoner 
reign  country  is  repugnant  to  ournBtioual  honour:  yet  tbou 
t  nduce  me  to  (hat  condition.  I  willingly  accompanied  thee  to 
hatka;  and  my  government  was  informed  of  that  circunistanci:} 
It  a  mesMge  to  Kunasbier  explaining  thy  reuiKins  for  visiting 
.  The  sailors  alune  were  compelled  to  accompany  thee  against 
:lination.  Thou  wast  the  titrongest  party;  but,  though  my 
Iras  in  thy  power,  my  life  was  not  at  ihy  disposal.  1  will  now 
to  thee  my  secret  design — 1  had  resolved  to  commit  suicide  in 
f  purpose  remained  unchanged!  1  therefore  cut  the  central  tuft 
ifom  lh<  crown  of  my  head,  (be  shewed  me  the  hald  part  from 
l^e  hair  had  been  removed,)  and  laid  it  in  the  box  which  con- 
he  portrait.  This,  according  to  our  Japanese  customs,  signifiea 
who  sends  his  hair  in  this  manner  to  bis  friends  has  died  an 
fble  death  ;  that  is  to  say,  has  ript  open  his  boweb.  His  hair 
buried,  with  all  the  ceremonies  which  would  be  observed  aX  ibe 
ntof  his  body.  Thou  callest  me  friend,  and  therefore  I  conceal 
llrora  thee.  So  great  was  my  irritation  that  1  would  have  killed 
wand  the  senior  officer,  for  the  mere  satisfaeiion  of  atterwardi 
licUing  what  I  hud  done  to  thy  ship's  crew." 
It  a  ttrange  sense  of  honour  according  to  Kuropean  ideas!  But 
n>ete  consider  such  conduct  most  magnanimous.  The  memory 
i(WO  is  preserved  with  respect,  and  the  honour  of  the  deeil  de- 
ahis  posterity.  If,  on  the  contrary,  be  should  liiil  to  act  in  this 
,  his  children  are  banished  from  the  place  of  their  birrh.  Yet  I 
d  in  the  same  cabin  with  a  man  pus5e5sing  these  terrible  ideas ; 

I  slept  tranquilly  near  him,  in  the  confidence  of  perfect  security. 
ihocked   by  the  discovery  of  the  danger  from  which  I  had 

I I  could  not  help  asking  him  why  he  would  have  so  limited  his 
£0,  as  it  was  in  his  power,  by  setting  fire  to  the  magazine,  to 
Ills  all.  "  Nn,"  said  be,  "  what  bravery  would  there  have  been 
I  A  coward  alone  would  satiate  bis  revenge  in  such  a.  manner, 
pa  imagine  that  i  would  have  killed  thee  in  ihy  sleep,  while  1 
||d  thee  as  a  valiant  chief?      No  !    I  would  have  gone. more 

he  fullowlng  day  (for  we  must  now  hasten  to  a  conclusion) 
iras  set  on  uliorc,  where,  by  exhibiting  a  formal  ileclaralioQ 
bad  been  procured,  by  his  advice,  from  the  governor  of 
■if  that  the  proceedings  of  Chwostotf  were  wholly  unautho- 
rised i 
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rized;  and  bearing  testimony  to  the  good  disposition  which  he 
found  among  the  Russians  towards  Japan,  he  succeeded  in  ne* 
gociating  the  liberation  of  the  captives  with  his  tardy  and  cautious 
countrymen. 

On  the  22d  June  Golownin  and  his  companions  in  misfortune 
received  letters  from  Captain  Rikord ;  and  Alexei  and  one  of  the 
seamen  were  allowed  to  visit  the  ship  and  return ;  three  days  after 
which,  namely,  on  the  l6th  August,  they  were  finally  set  af 
liberty.  All  were  elated  with  joy  except  Moor,  whose  face  was 
frequently  bathed  in  tears,  and  who  uttered  so  many  incoherent 
expressions,  that  the  Japanese  kept  a  strict  watch  over  him,  ap- 
prehensive that  distress  of  mind  might  tempt  him  to  commit  sui- 
cide. The  kind  attention  bestowed  by  Captain  Golownin  on  this 
unhappy  young  man,  and  the  feeling  manner  in  which  he  speaks 
of  his  conduct  and  situation,  exhibit  his  character  in  a  very  ami- 
able point  of  view. 

*  If  (says  he)  I  unfold  his  errors^  it  is  not  that  I  wish  to  dwell  on  the 
description  of  the  horrors  into  which  he  plunged  me  and  my  unfortu- 
nate companions.  No !  may  his  example  prove  a  warning  to  all  youog 
men  whom  fate  may  hereafter  overwhelm  with  misfortunes  such  as  we 
were  doomed  to  endure.  May  it  serve  to  convince  them,  that  no  wretck 
18  visited  by  remorse  so  insufferable  as  he  who  renounces  his  faith  aii4 
his  country.  If,  like  the  unhappy  Moor,  whose  history  is  as  instructive 
as  memorable,  he  has  previously  been  a  man  of  rectitude  and  extreme 
sensibility,  how  dreadful  must  be  his  torments  when  he  returns  to  the 
paths  of  virtue,  and  looks  back  upon  his  past  conduct.  1  entreat  the 
reader  not  to  condemn  this  unfortunate  officer : — if  he  accompanies  me 
to  the  end  of  my  Narrative,  his  indignation  will  be  converted  into  pity, 
and  he  will,  perhaps,  shed  a  tear  over  the  sad  memory  of  thb  poor  aii- 
serable  youth.' — pp.  128,  129. 

On  reaching  the  Diana  at  Chakodade,  the  officers  eagerly 
thronged  round  their  long-lost  companions,  but  Moor  remained 
motionless  and  apparently  insensible  to  all  that  was  passing.  On 
their  passage  home,  every  thing  was  attempted  to  amuse  his 
mind,  but  in  vain.  He  neglected  his  dress,  associated  with  the 
common  sailors,  or  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  cabin.  At  Pe- 
tropawlowska,  his  old  shipmate.  Lieutenant  Rudakoff,  took  hiai 
into  his  house  and  shewed  him  every  attention — but  all  was  in 
vain;  he  called  himself  a  traitor  and  an  outcast,  wept  aloud,  and 
deprecated  his  unhappy  fate.  Golownin  assured  him  that  every 
one  wished  to  bury  in  oblivion  what  had  passed,  and  that  young 
as  he  was,  he  would  have  many  opportunities  of  atoning  for  the 
errors  into  which  he  had  been  driven  by  despair.  This  seemed 
to  give  him  a  temporary. return  of  spirits;  but  he  seized  the  first 
iavourable  moment  that  presented  itself>  and  shpt  himself . through 

the 
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■beart.  \lh  companions  erected  a  monument  over  hi^  grave, 
which,  wilh  a  fei'liiig  ihut  does  them  honour,  wus  inscribed 
following  epitaph — 

'  Here  rest  the  nslies  of 

LIKUTENANT  FEODOll  MOOR, 

Ivrminated  hia  cnreer  in  the  harbour  of  Peiropnulowska,  on 

the  -iiti  of  November,  1813, 

111  tbe  Flower  of  his  Age. 


lnJ[ 


Uti  was  abandoned  by  the  Proicciing-Spiril,  which  had  hitherto 


Bnl  bis 


<i  his  Guide. 

Precipitated  himtiito  Error; 
;re  expialcil  by  bitier  RepenCauce  and  Death. 
From  the  Feeling  Heart 
His  Fa[c  claims 
A  Tear! 
'any  very  curious  traits  of  character  are  developed  in  the 
of  Captain  Golownin's  narrative,  which  shew  no  deficiency 
_  ih  of  intellect,  in  generosity  of  sentiment,  or  benevolence 
{position  among  the  Japanese:  a  jealous  and  despotic  go- 
It  however  has  done  its  utmost  to  repress  every  good  feel- 
,  and  to  reduce  man  to  a  mere  machine,  the  movements  of 
ch  are  directed  by  prescriptive  custom,  and  into  which  no 
itional  wheels  or  sprmgs  are  ever  admitted,  to  give  it  new  or 
reased  powers  of  action.     In  this  respect  tlie  government  of 
ao  closely  resembles  that  of  China.    The  people,  however,  ge- 
llly  speaking,  have  more  energy  of  character  than  the  Chinese. 
I  third  volume  has  been  published  in  Captain  Golownin'a 
mne,  under  the  title  of  '  Recollections  of  Japan.'   It  should  rather 
la*e  been  called  Collections  from  Kxmpfcr,  Thunberg,  and  the 
earlier  voyagers :  as  such  we  do  not  consider  it  worthy  of  further 
ooitce. 


Art.  VI. — An  FJementary   Treatise  on   Astrunovii/.     Vol.  II. 

Contniiiiiig   Phi/sivnl  jhtroiiomi/ .     By   Robert   Woodhouse, 

A.M.  F.R.S.  Fellow  of  Uonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

8vo.  Cambridge,  im8. 
'1X7 E  are  indebted  In  Newton  for  the  science  of  physical  aslro- 
•  nODiy.  Kepler,  (lalileo,  Descartes,  Horrox,  Huygens,  Hook, 
and  others,  had  before  his  time  indeed  attempted  to  connect  the 
motinns  of  the  celestial  bodies  with  physical  causes ;  some  of  tliein 
villi  roHMderahle  ingenuity;  but  otlit^t!*,  mixing  together  wild  fanciea: 
and  sober  reasoning,  excited  only  a  temporary  notice.  \Miatever, 
traces  they  left,  however,  were  almost  entirely  effaced  by  the  mag- 
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nitude  of  Newton's  discoveries ;  whose  advances  in  this  science 
were  so  great  that  even  the  additions  which  have  been  made  within 
the  century  that  has  now  nearly  elapsed,  since  his  death,  may  be 
considered  as  only  adding  a  few  links  to  the  chain  which  he  formed. 

Sixty  years  had  passed  away  from  the  publication  of  the  *  Prin- 
cipia'  before  the  exertions  of  mathematicians  were  directed  in  ex- 
tending what  Newton  had  left.  The  memorable  adjudication,  in 
J  740,  of  the  prize  to  D.  Bernouilli,  Maclaurin,  and  Euler  for  their 
Essays  on  the  Tides,  may  be  considered  as  the  commencemeut  of 
the  second  class  of  improvements  in  physical  astronomy.  These 
have  since  been  continued  by  a  succession  of  distinguished  men, 
and  embodied  in  the  *  M^canique  Celeste'  of  Laplace,  to  whom 
some  of  the  most  important  advances  in  this  science  are  due. 

It  appears  to  be  the  object  of  the  author  of  the  work  before  us 
to  enable  the  student  to  become  familiar  with  all  the  principal  dis- 
coveries in  physical  astronomy  from  that  time  to  the  present  day: 
and,  in  our  opinion,  he  has  not  laboured  in  vain.  A  person  pos- 
sessed of  the  mathematical  knowledge  obtained  by  many  of  the 
students,  who  graduate  each  year  bachelors  of  arts  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  will  readily  master  the  contents  of  this  volunne,  and 
when  he  has  so  done,  he  will  feel  himself  competent  not  merely  to 
understand,  but  to  read  with  facility  the  '  M^canique  Celeste.' 

Mr.  Woodhouse  commences  his  treatise  with  some  historical  no^ 
tices,  and  intersperses  many  others  as  he  proceeds.  lu  this,  we  thinky 
he  has  acted  judiciously.*  It  has  always  appeared  to  us,  that,  for 
want  of  them,  some  of  the  first  works  on  physical  astronomy  lose 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  interest.  The  illustrious  author  of 
the  *  M6canique  C^este'  promised  that,  at  the  conclusiou  of  his 
work,  he  would,  in  a  distinct  division,  assign  to  each  of  the  in- 
ventors in  this  science  their  respective  improvements.  It  is  now 
fifiteen  years  since  the  fourth  volume  was  published,  and  we  are 
not  aware  that  this  promise  has  been  fulfilled.  This  is  certainly 
to  be  regretted.  That  the  name  of  Lagrange  would  make  a  very 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  '  M6canique  Celeste'  was  naturally  to 
be  expected ;  and,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  must 
appear  more  extraordinary,  that  in  the  new  edition  of  the  *  M^ 
canique  Analytique'  of  Lagrange,  the  name  of  Laplace  only  once, 
we  believe,  occurs. 

Mr.  Woodhouse,  in  his  preface,  gives  a  brief  view  of  physicil 

*  We  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  received  much  pleasure  from  a  similar  mixture  of 
mathematical  history  in  another  work  of  Mr.  Woodhouse.  We  allude  to  his  treatise  on 
'  Isoperi metrical  Problems  and  the  Calculus  of  Variations,'  puhlished  in  1810.  In  the 
part  of  mathematics  belonging  to  isoperi  metrical  problems,  the  modem  improvemroli 
have  to  far  surpassed  the  first  attempts,  that  these  attempts  would  now  scarcely  deserr^ 
notice,  were  thejr  not  made  interesting  bj  a  judioioos  detail  of  the  dificultics  and  pio- 
greoivc  atqn  of  the  first  diacofWWs< 

astronomy 
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aatronom?  as  created  ami  left  by  Newton.  He  connects  it  wiili 
the  subsequent  labours  of  the  '  first  set  of  Newton's  successors,'  as 
be  calls  them,  nf  Clairaut,  Kuler,  D'Aleinberl,  T.  Sim[>son,  and 
Mayer,  [le  does  justice  to  the  memory  of  our  couutryman,  T. 
Simpson.  The  merils  of  this  ingenious  man  have  not  been  sufii- 
dtntly  remeoibered  among  us,  and,  in  some  publications  we  liave 
leen.  he  appears  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked,  and  the  merit  of 
estending  the  discoveries  of  Newton  Busi^ued  exclusively  to  fo> 
Kignen.     It  was  therefore  with  iimch  pleasure  we  read  the  follow- 

■Tbe  tracts  of  Thomas  Simpson  were  published  in  1754  (17570,  aivd 
ib  uithor,  in  hit  own  way,  without  (it  would  so  seem)  any  help  from 
his  countrymen,  or  coinmunicaiion  with  foreigners,  deduced  the  several 
laiMf  equations,  and,  rightly,  the  progression  of  the  lunar  apogee. 
With  better  ojiportunies  he  would  have  been,  at  the  least,  not  inferior 
to  any  of  ibe  first  set  (as  we  have  called  them)  of  Newion's  successors. 
But  Clfliraut  and  D'Alemberi  had  several  advantages  over  him;  they 
■ere  distinguished  members  of  a  learned  academy,  in  continual  iuter- 
togne  with  men  of  science,  ambitious,  emuluuii  of  each  other,  and 
wtronizcd,  on  account  of  their  abilities,  by  the  great.  There  was  veiy 
nnte,  if  we  may  rely  on  his  biographer,  to  stimulate  or  aid  the  efTorts 
of  oar  countryman.  From  an  o&cure  station  he  was  transferred  to  a 
liborioas  occupation,  with  little  leisure,  and  lliat  melancholic,  or  made 
Id*  by  the  inlluence  of  bad  habits.' 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  preface,  Mr.  Woodhouse  observes,  that 
*  the  mode  by  which  gravity  caiisei  its  effects  is  beside  the  scope 
of  die  physical  astronomer.' 

*  It  is,  nevertheless,'  he  continues,  '  a  circumstance  extremely  cu- 
ijmis  that  effects,  such  us  are  those  of  gravity,  should  be  produced  ; 
'lat,  apparently,  so  small  a  body  as  Mars,  for  instance,  should  be  able 
imettmes  lo  impede,  and  at  other  limes  to  expediie  the  earth  in  its 
■one.  The  more  we  reflect  on  this  matter  the  more  mysterious  it 
.  ,ipesn.  It  is  truly  wonderful  that  planetary  influence  should  exist, 
tad  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  should  have  detected  it.  Astronomy 
Bveals  things  scarcely  inferior  in  interest  to  the  mysteries  of  astrology. 
It  does  not  indeed  pretend  lo  shew  that  the  planets  act  on  the  fortunes 
a  mea,  but  it  explains  after  what  manner  and  according  to  what  laws 
tbey  act  on  each  other.' 

We  we  here  tempted  to  add  a  remark  or  two.  Tliis  mysterious 
power  of  gravity,  emanating;  from  the  source  of  all  power  and  iii- 
cvasaotly  acting,  furnishes  us  with  au  impressive  illustration  of  a 
iever-failiug  Providence.  Each  particle  of  matter,  every  instant 
lutes  in  Uic  superintending  power  of  the  Great  Being  who  wills 
bat  the  system  of  the  world  shall  be  upheld  by  ilie  principle  of 
luiversul  atlraction.  By  whatever  agency  he  has  ordained  the 
I  2  operations 
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operalions  onrt  laws  of  gravity  In  be  esecuteU,  we  caiinol  but  ulli- 
inately  refer  them  to  his  inmicHiate  care. 

Men,  in  general,  knuw  iiotbing  of  UiIk  interesting  power.  Tlief  i 
consider  tlie  sun  as  dispensing  merely  light  and  heat.  They  per^' 
ceive  that  our  earth,  without  its  benign  infltteiice,  would  be  a  darli 
lump  of  matter,  barren  mid  desolate.  Few  know  that,  besides  tliS, 
efTects  of  light  and  heal,  we  derive  from  the  sun  another  source  of 
preservation.  Solur  gravity  is  as  essential  to  our  welfare  as  lighCi 
and  heal.  The  effecis  of  the  latter,  indeed,  we  feel  inslaul** 
neonsly,  but  the  former  is  not  perceptible  by  our  senses.  It  si^ 
lently  and  incessantly  operates  in  preserving  to  us  all  that  gladdens 
our  existence  here.  Nor  would  its  suspension  be  immediateljr 
observed.  It  might  for  weeks  cease*  to  act  wilhont  being  nolked 
by  the  mass  of  mankind.  But  a  continued  suspension  would  ine* 
vilably  be  followed  by  a  complete  annihilatiun  of  the  human  nice^ 
and  lliDl  under  circumstances  the  most  deplorable  that  the  mind  of 
■nan  can  imagine. 

Mr.  Woodhoiisc  in  the  first  chapter  deduces  the  difTerential 
etjuntions  of  motion  caused  by  the  action  of  accelerating  and  centri- 
petal forces.  Here  and  in  a  few  of  the  following  chapters  be  use! 
the  illustrations  afforded  by  geometrical  ligures;  this,  although  not 
necessary,  must  be  advantageous  to  the  student ;  it  selves  to  con- 
nect, as  it  were,  the  learning  he  brings  with  him  from  the  '  Prin* 
cipia'  of  Newton  with  that  which  he  is  to  attain  by  studyii^ 
this  and  other  Ireauses  on  physical  astronomy.  We  would  wish 
ihe  '  Principia'  to  lie  always  made  the  ground-work  on  which  thia 
science  is  to  be  built. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  modem  application  of  mathematics 
to  physics  that  the  want  of  seeing  every  distinct  step  renders  it  much 
inferior  to  processes  by  geometrical  reasoning  and  geometrical 
schemes.  This  is  not  just.  The  art  of  analysis  has  been  so 
improved,  that  we  can  use  it  with  unerring  certainly  to  deduce  con- 
clusions dependent  upon  so  many  steps  that  the  mind  could  not 
possibly  embrace  them  in  the  manner  it  embraces  the  steps  of  geo- 
metrical reasoning.  If  we  object  to  this,  as  well  might  we  object 
to  the  machine  of  the  mechanist,  that  produces  with  speed  and  un- 
erring exactness  the  most  difficult  work,  because  each  part  is  not 
successively  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  the  eye  and  the  slow 
operation  of  the  hand.     Newton,  than  whom  no  one  knew  belter  i 

'  II  niij  nol  be  uatntFreiling  to  cuniider  tfae  Htult  oF  cnJculnliDn  rcipecling  tha  j 
effttt  o(  ■  lupcniion  of  tiar  gradly  fir  a/ne  natitht,     Sujipcse  ihi>  imptDiioii  u  ^ 
cunnipnce  in  Ihe  heighi  a(  uiir  •uninm,  and  lo  lul  Tor  three  nonthi  onlj' ;  (he  eSM 
wuuld  be  10  make  out  jnr  abuui  tliiTty  x'uaa  tt  lung  u  il  prpient.    The  fitil  ippuait 
elTect  unuld  be  lu  piotttct  ihe  dutalion  of  lummei.     Uuiliig  Ihr  bcIubJ  tuipeuiiou  «• 
niiehl  apnesr  nlher  benrrunl ;    bill  the  reiuiucd  ncliaii  oi^  tuUr  iiavitv  Kuuld  not 
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W  extended  fartlier  ihe  powers  of  analysis,  preferred,  it  is  Inie,  to 
exhibit  liis  iavestigatiuiis  and  conclusions  in  a  geometric  railier 
than  in  nn  analytic  form :  but  the  former  is  beller  adapted  to  (he 
outlines  of  physical  astronomy  than  the  latter;  and  it  was  alao  better 
■dapted  to  call  the  attention  of  the  world  to  his  great  didcoverieij. 
When  it  wti!i  attempted  to  exleud  them,  the  resuurcca  of  the  analytic 
nclhod  were  found  absolutely  necessary.  Lagrange,  speaking  of 
bis  M^anique  Analyticjue,'  says,  '  On  ne  trouvera  point  de  figures 
dias  cet  ouvrage.  Les  methodes  que  j'y  expose  ne  demandent  ui 
constructions,  ni  raisonnemens  g^om^triijues  ou  mecaniques,  inais 
Kutement  des  operations  alg6braiques,  assiijcties  d  uue  marche 
rigutiire  et  titiifurme.' 

In  this  first  cliapter  Mr.  Woodhouae  gives  the  difTerenlial  equa- 
tion of  motion  relative  to  three  rectangular  co-ordinates,  and  also 
reI>tTve  to  the  longitude,  latitude,  and  projected  radius  vector. 
After  which  he  remarks, — 

'  If  we  were  immediately  to  press  forward  to  those  most  commodious 

ind  perfect  forms,  which  the  ingirnuity  imd  labour  uf  tnalhemiiiicians 

■  jkave  given  to  the  diHerenlial  equations  of  motion,  we  should  conduct 

^■"-  student,  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  over  too  exiended  a  field  of 

rntly  barren  speculation.     It  is  better  to  stop  for  a  wkile  and 

dcavour  to  collect  some  useful  truths.' 

In  the  Sd,  3d,  and  4th  chapters  he  investigates  the  consequences 
at  follow  from  these  equations  when  applied  to  t«  o  bodies  acting 
I  each  other,  and  deduces  the  principal  phenomena  of  the 
Mielary  system.  They  appear  to  unswer  admirably  the  purpose 
r  which  the  author  doubtless  intended  them,  to  familiarise  the 
It  with  llie  uses  of  fluxions  in  physical  astronomy,  and  thus 
prepare  him  for  the  more  difltcult  computation  of  the  efl'ecls  of 
le  perturbations.  We  have  nothing  particular  to  reni;irk  e.\cept 
nt  ill  p^e  37,  it  is  said,  '  1  must  now  resume  the  three  difi'eren- 
tl  equations  which  are,'  &,c. ;  now  we  have  not  been  able  to  find 
ly  previous  >tateiiient  of  these  equations,  and  Oierefore  imagine 
iBl,  by  some  oversight,  the  author  omitted  them. 
'liie  fifth  chapter  prepares  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
ike  three  bodies.  It  principally  consists  in  the  valuation  of  the 
Mrturbating  force  of  one  body  on  the  motions  of  the  other  two. 
^Ir.  Woodliouse  here  deduces,  with  much  perspicuity,  the  exple^- 
of  the  perturbating  forces  by  means  of  partial  differential 
EoefficienU  of  a  function  of  the  distance,  longitude,  and  latitude. 
[Iiis  tiiay,  at  first,  appear  to  the  reader  an  unnecessary  refinement, 
one  that  occasions  difliculty  and  delay  in  his  progress,  liul 
will  afterwards  discover  its  importance. 

In  (lie  seventh  chapter  we  find  the  commencement  of  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  uf  the  three  bodies.     With  tefetence  to  na- 
1  3  lure. 
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tare,  the  approximate  solation,  (and  this  ouly  is  within  our  reach,) 
has  two  cases.  One  refers  to  the  sun,  moon  and  earth,  and  the 
problem  to  be  resolved  is  the  investigation  of  the  motions  of  die 
moon,  as  seen  from  the  earth.  The  other  case  refers  to  the  aim 
and  two  planets,  and  the  problem  to  be  resolved  is  the  investigation 
of  the  effects  of  the  one  planet  on  the  motion  of  the  other  revolving 
about  the  sun.  The  perturbation  of  the  motion  of  one  planet  by 
another  is  very  small  indeed,  compared  with  the  perturbation  of 
the  motions  of  the  moon  by  the  sun.  The  former  can  only  be 
discovered  by  the  exactest  observations  with  the  best  instruments, 
or  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  interval  of  time.  But  the  perturba- 
tions of  the  motions  of  the  moon  are  very  considerable,  and  reauire 
td  be  expressed  by  many  different  equationsy  as  they  are  called. 
Some  of  them  were  discovered  in  the  infancy  of  astronomy,  and 
long  before  any  explanation  of  their  causes  could  be  given.  On 
these  accounts,  we  think,  that  Mr.  Woodhouse  has  judiciously 
made  the  investigation  of  the  lunar  precede  that  of  the  planetary 
irregularities. 

It  would  exceed  our  limits  to  remark  very  diffusely  on  the  steps 
by  which  Mr.  Woodhouse  proceeds.  They  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  will  enable  the  student  to  follow  him  with  ease. 

The  principal  point  in  the  investigations  of  Clairaut  and  of  all 
subsequent  authors  is  the  integration  of  the  equation, 

— +tt-..jj  +  ^(w,t^)  =  o*       -    .    (1) 

where  f  (u,  v)  designates  a  function  of  u  and  t?,  originating  solely 
from  the  perturbating  force:  u  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  moon's 
distance  from  the  earth,  and  v  is  the  longitude  of  the  moon,  con- 
sidering for  simplicity  the  orbit  of  the  moon  coincident  with  the 
ecliptic. 

Mr.  Woodhouse  follows  Clairaut's  method,  which  is  certainly 
best  adapted  to  a  student.  For  the  interesting  circumstances 
connected  with  Clairaut's  first  attempts,  we  must  refer  to  die 
volume  itself.     We  shall  only  add  a  few  brief  observations. 

The  integration  of  the  above  equation  deprived  of  its  last  term, 

*  Authors  in  general  do  not  seem  aware,  that  Kuler  had  arrived  at  and  integrated  • 
similar  equation,  long  before  Clairaut  commenced  his  investigations  on  the  lunar  theory. 
It  occurs  in  Enter's  Essa^  on  the  Tides,  section  77.  The  mode  in  which  he  integrates 
it  is  deserving  of  notice,  as  containing  the  germ  of  the  method  of  making  the  constant 
arbitrary  quantities  vary.  Perhaps  a  richer  page  cannot  be  found  in  the  works  of 
mathematicians  than  that  of  Euler  here  referred  to.  In  it  he  first  denotes  the  sine  of  an 
arc  by  sin.  z.  It  also  seems  worthy  of  notice,  that  EuIcr  avails  himself  of  the  integra- 
tion of  the  equation  dp-\-pZdz=Sdt,  in  which  Z  and  S  are  functions  of  s;  which 
equation  had  been  intcgrate<l  by  James  Bernoulli  not  long  after  the  publication  of  the 
'  Principia.'  Thus  the  progress  of  physical  astronomy  was  not  impeded  by  the  state 
of  analysis. 

or 
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or  iLe  fiimple  ellrplic  theory,  gives,  m  is  well  known,  «=— (l+c 

cos.v},  e  beingtlie  eccentricity.  By  substituting  this  value  of  u,  in 
((h,  r)  of  equation  (l>,  we  liiid  that  <f  {u,  v)  may  be  expressed  by 
the  form  A  COS.  wir  +  Bfoj.  pj;+  Scc.  This  substitution  being 
mtde,  tlie  integration  of  equation  (I)  i»  easily  performed,  eicepl- 
mg  the  case  of  in  or  p=  I .  In  that  case  the  integration  introduces 
VC5  uf  circles,  and  the  orbit  requiting  would  be  entirely  different 
from  ihe  orbit  of  the  moon.  This  diflictdty  must  hove  soon  occur- 
red lo  Clairaut,  and  he  obviated  it  by  assuming  ii  =  r;<l  +ecos.  cv) 

■  form  either  suggested  to  liim  by  tbe  ninth  section  of  the  '  Priu- 
eipia,'  or  by  the  actual  motion  of  tb«  lunar  apogee. 

In  consequence  of  this  substitution)  almost  the  next  step  fur- 
nsbed,  as  he  conceived,  a  test  of  tlie  Newtonian  theory  of  gra- 
my.  The  iritegrations  of  the  resulling  e(]UHtion  furnished  a  new 
nine  of  u,  which  compared  with  the  substituted  value  atTorded  an 
equation  for  determining  r,  and  1  _  c  would  express  the  mean  mo- 
tion of  the  apogee,  that  of  the  moon  being  unity.  To  determine 
e,  the  coefficients  of  cos.  cv  are  equaled.  Now  it  will  easily  appear 
hj  a  reference  to  tiie  coefticient  of  cos.  cv  in  the  value  of  u  de- 
(Kiced  from  integration,  that  the  tangential  force  does  not  enter 
into  it,  and  that  therefore  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  Clairaut 
bad  considered  only  the  perturbating  force  in  the  direction  of  the 
vector,  and  consequently  the  result  ought  to  be  the  same  as 
Mewton  had  before  found  from  the  con«ilcration  of  a  pertiirb&ling 
force  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  vector  only.  The  mean  motion 
•ftf  the  apsid  appeared  to  be  only  half  of  that  shewn  by  observa- 
Mr.  Woodhouse,  after  his  account  of  the  failure  of  Clai- 
laut,  remarks — 

*  This  h  a  brief  notice  and  description  of  that  notorious  error,  which, 
n  its  fir^t  appearance,  caused  (if  we  may  so  express  ourwlves)  so  great 
»eiis8lion  in  rhe  mathematical  world.  In  one  of  the  must  remurkalile 
r  the  heavenly  phenomena,  ihe  pri^ressions  of  the  aphelia 
bneiary  orbiis,  theory  and  calci ' 
f  half  the  red  quantity,  f 
md  |o  Newton's  system,  tin 
ltd  experienced.' — p.  147. 
But  it  appean  to  us  that  Ch 
Ion  the  accuracy  of  thi 


fate  ivhich, 


i  to  the  amniiiit 
I  defalcatiun  seemed  li>  por- 
not  lung  before,  Descartes') 


'  precipitately  culled  in 
of  gravity.    He,  as  we 
observed  above,  could,  from  the  nature  of  his  process,  tind  the 
result  only  as  Newton  had  found.     Newton  himself  had  not 
thence  deduced  an  ur'^nment  against  the  accuracy  of  the  law 
gravity,  althougli  the  difficulty  must  have  appeared  in  full  force 
W  him. 

Claiiaut's 
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Oniraufs  method  of  treating  the  subject,  however,  had  greatljr, 
the  advantage  over  tliat  of  Newlon,  in  atTordiiig  an  easy  Bulutioai 
of  (lie  difficulty,  one  simple  in  the  outline  of  the  process,  olthuuglb 
tedious  in  the  detail.  The  tir^t  approximate  value  of  u,  from  tl 
integration  of  equation  ( I ),  afforded  among  its  terms  one  of  tbtf 
form  A  e coi.{v—'imv),  or  rather  of  the  form  Aecoi. (Sc — Smtf 
— ct),  in  which  the  coefficient  A  was  much  greater  than  in  anji' 
of  other  new  terms,  depending  on  the  periurbating  force.  Hfr. 
might  have  remarked,  that  on  this  term  principally  depended 
the  variation  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  Itmar  orbit.  New^ 
ton  had  shewn,  Cor.  8.  y.  Prop.  6fi.  I  Lib.  Princip.  how 
much  the  variation  of  the  eccentricity  and  motion  of  the  apc^ev 
were  connected.  Consequently  Clairaut  might,  A  priori,  haw 
concluded,  that  the  subsliliitioti  of  the  value  of  u,  containing  thii 
new  term,  in  ^  (m,  v),  would  sensibly  affect  the  resulting  motion  ofi 
the  apogee.  He  was  fortunate,  after  having  excited  considerable 
notice,  by  the  annunciation  of  the  failure  of  the  Newtonian  law  of 
gravity,  to  be  the  lirst  to  correct  his  own  error. 

Mr.  \Voodhou9e  refers  also  to  the  methods  used  by  D'Alembeit,< 
Simpson,  and  Laplace. 

*  Laplace,  in  his  Mccsnique  Celeste,  (torn.  iii.  pp.  Ipl,  &e.)  slthou^ 
in  themiiiii  lie  follows  D'Alemberl's  suggested  meihod.yct  fulluws  it  niA. 
eo  closely  as  Simpson  has  done.  He  lirst,  on  the  assumption  of  lbs 
elliptical  value  of  u,  deduces  the  values  of  the  coeiTicients  of  the  Icrnu,, 
of  the  differential  equation,  and  expresses  them  by  means  of  the  quantl-, 
ties,  m,  e,  e,  c,  &c." 

It  is  not,  y/c  conceive,  strictly  correct  to  say  that  Simpson yot 
limed  D'Alcrabert's  '  su^eated  method,'  He  states*  himself  that 
what  he  did  was  done  in  1750,  and  he  refers  to  an  intimation  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  Fluxions  published  in  that  year.  D'Alera-i 
belt's  '  suggested  method'  appeared  in  17J4.  We  would  wil- 
lingly give  the  priority  to  Simpson,  but  we  are  not  certain  that  wq 
should  be  justitiedinsodning.  With  respect  to  Laplace,  however,^ 
the  passage  above  ia  certainly  incorrect ;  and  we  think  Laplaco 
himself,  by  the  inaccuracy  of  his  expression,  contributed  to  lead 
our  author  into  the  mistake.  It  is  not  the  elliptical  value  of  u  thU 
Laplace  first  assumes.  He  says  indeed.f  '  Snpposons  que  Su  soil : 
la  parlie  de  w,  due  d  la  force  perlur  bat  rice,'  Stc.  8tc. 

Thevalueoftithen becomes  -——,-i  H-ecoJ.(fv_T)+^c[  +Ba. 
The  former  part  of  this  value  depends  upon  the  perturbating 
force,  as  well  as  the  latter,  Sm.  'fhe  quantities  A,  e,  &c.  are 
nio<Jificd  by  the  pcrturbaling  force,  and  c  differs  from  unity  on  ac- 
count of  the  perturbating  force. 
•  P«rBce  to  Ui>  Tracts,  17J7,  ■\  Meoiiiiciue  C*kflc,  totn.  ui.  p.  fOO, 
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^    Tb?  ■ubsliuition  of  this  value  of  u  being  mnde  in  ihe  liifforenliul 
equation,  equatiuns  are  obtained  for  detenniiiing  tlie  respectivfl 
terms  ofiu,  bv  help  of  the  constant  arbitruj-j  quuiililiea  m,  e,  icc'.'  | 
u  detcroiined   by  observaiioii,  as  iitcy  HCluully  exist,  not  as  tUey 
,  would  have  existed,   without  the  perturbating  force  of  the  xiin. 
Jb  fact,   then,  there  is  little    dilference   betiveen  the  outlines   o^  j 
■pe  two  niethods    of  Simpson    and   Lapbce;    but   there   is   lbe>   | 
Etntest  difference  in  the  tinishiiig.     Simpson  only  prufeased  tu 
Kkrk    oulliues,   and   Laplace   has,    with    exquisite   skill,   equally 
Hnuhed  every  part. 

K-in  their  method,  by  indetermiiinte  coefficients,  the  student  may 
BOl  Bfe  clearly  the  cunnecliun  between  tlie  constant  arbitrary  quan- 
tities of  the  elliptic  theory,  and  the  same  ciuanlilies  muditied  by  the  ^ 
perlurbating  forces.    The  connection  clearly  appears  in  that  adopted  J 
by  Mr.  W'oodhouse.     But  the  method  of  i ndeter to iiiate  coefficients   * 
is  much  to  be  preferred  for  a  complete  investigation  of  the  luusr    I 
irregularities  by  help  of  tlie  constant  arbitrary  quantities  determined 
by  observation. 

Several  distiuguished  mathematicians  have  given  investigations:  , 
far  determining  the  mean  niolion  of  the  lunar  apt^ee  by  consider- 
ing the  mean  centripetal  force  only,  and  considering  the  tangenti^ 
force  (or  rather  the  force  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
mdius  vector)  as  producing  no  elTect.  1'lie  intricate  calculations 
that  arise  in  the  successive  approximations  for  solving  the  differeiH 
tial  equations  of  the  problem  of  the  three  bodies  may  have  in 
some  measure  tended  to  perpetuate  this  error,  by  not  affording, 
a  simple  refutation.  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart's  investigation  of  the  ' 
mean  motion  of  the  lunar  apsis  has  recently  been  referred  to  aa 
exact,    althoush   oidy  the   mean    disturbing   centripetal   force   is 


considered.     Had  the  periodic  I 


of  the 


I  been  differeul 


from  what  it  is,  observation  would  have  pointed  out  the  error  of 
his  result.  Had  the  moon  revolved  about  the  eartli  in  one  day. 
Dr.  Stewart's  theorem  would  give  the  motion  of  the  lunar  apogee 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  it  would  have  been  found  by  observation. 

As  we  are  not  aware,  that  the  separate  effects  of  tlie  respective 
centripetal  and  tangential  forces  have  been  distinctly  stated  by  any 
writer,  we  give  them  here;    more  particularly  as  Clairaut's  me- 
thod, which   Mr.  Woodhouse  has  judiciously  followed,  does  not    | 
readily  furnish  ilieni. 

,    ,  per.  lime  of  the  moon       1  i         rin.         ..  i 

l,etjw  =  '— — -:      ■  ... -,  =  — neatly,      ilien,  the  mean  mtH 

per.  lime  oj  the  earth      13  •'  ' 

loon  being  unity,  the  effect  of  the  centripetal  force  o 


tion  of  thi 

Jike  mean  motion  of  the  lunar 


,=„ly. 
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The  effect  of  the  tangential  force,  or  rather  of  the  force  perpen- 

315 
dicular  to  the  radius  vector=-Tr— m'  nearly. 

04  "^ 

It  is  evident,  that  the  smaller  m  is,  the  nearer  the  sum  of  these 

3 
quantities  approaches  -vp^j  the  quantity  found  by  Newton  in  the 

9th  section  of  the  1  st  book  of  the  Principia. 

In  the  14th  chapter,  Mr.  Woodhouse  proceeds  to  the  integra- 
tion of  the  differential  equation  expressing  the  relation  between  the 
mean  longitude  (time)  and  the  true  longitude,  which  equation  is 
obtained  by  the  substitution  of  the  expression  for  the  radius 
vector  in  the  expression  for  dX.  No  particular  difficulty  occurs  in 
this  part.  The  author  shews  how  by  reversion  of  series  the  true 
longitude  is  determined  in  terms  of  the  mean  longitude.  The 
sources  of  the  principal  equations  are  clearly  pointed  out.  The 
origin  of  the  apparent  acceleration  of  the  mean  motion  of  the 
moon,  that  difficulty  which  had  so  long  tormented  mathematicians, 
is  also  shewn,  as  deduced  by  Laplace.  This  is  afterwards  more 
minutely  considered. 

Mr.  Woodhouse  next  shews  the  manner  of  computing  the  dis- 
turbances in  the  elliptical  motions  of  a  planet,  occasioned  by 
the  action  of  another  planet. 

The  method  adopted  for  the  moon  might  at  first  be  supposed 
readily  applicable  to  the  planets;  and  that  nothing  further  would 
be  necessary  than  to  substitute  in  the  differential  equations  the 
expression  for  the  disturbing  forces  of  the  planet.  But  there  are 
two  circumstances  that  occasion  a  very  considerable  difference  in  the 
process. 

1 .  The  effect  of  one  planet  disturbing  the  orbit  of  another  is 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  sun  disturbing  the  motion  of  the 
moon.  We  are  enabled  therefore  to  proceed  by  a  much  shorter 
road  to  obtain  the  equations  of  longitude,  and  of  the  radius  vector, 
than  in  the  case  of  the  moon.  In  the  moon  we  first  compute  the 
radius  vector  in  terms  of  the  true  longitude,  then,  by  help  of  the 
radius  vector  already  found,  the  mean  longitude  in  terms  of  the 
true,  and  thence  by  reversion  of  series  the  tme  longitude  in  terms 
of  the  mean.  For  a  planet,  we  obtain  at  once  $r=  a  function  of 
llie  time,  by  help  of  the  integration  of  a  linear  equation  of  exactly 
the  same  form  as  (1),  and  then  Sy  is  easily  had.  %r  and  $y  are  va- 
riations arising  from  the  perturbating  forces. 

This  is  tiie  method  used  by  Laplace,*  which,  as  given  by  him, 
may  appear  difficult  to  a  student,  but  he  will  find  in  Mr.  Wood- 


*  Mecaiiique  Celeste,  chap.  vi.  2  liv. 

house*s 
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^a  l6lh  cliapier,  an  excellent  sim|ili6cation  of  Lnplace's  me- 
fttfaod  of  proceeding. 

I  2.  ITie  second  circumstance  is  one,  that  at  first  occasioned  con- 
Bliderable  embarrassment  in  computing  iheperturbationsuf  a  planet's 
I  Mbit.  The  distance  of  the  dialurbing  fioni  thu  distnrbed  body  is 
1  ^  r'*— 2  rr  cos.  la  +  r*,r  and  r  being  the  distances  of  llie  plapiet^ 
I  itvm  tlie  lun  and  m  being  the  angle  at  the  sun.     It  became  therc- 


I  fare  necessary  to  expand  {/'—o  tt  cos.  m  +  i-^)' 
I  1, 3,  8tc.     The  expansion  becomes  of  the  form 


mi.  S  »  +  ,  &c.     Now  in  the  i 


representing 
B  COS.  w  +  C 
.       moon's  disl. 
f  ine  moou  -= : — r — 

-  -  -S  (list. 


I  md  therefore  the  expansion  may  be  made  by  help  of  the  binomial 

r  diearem,  the  powers  of  -;  rapidly  converging.     But   when  ~,^ 

VenM  distance   .  ,  j     i      i  -         -  i 

— TT— : Uie  conversency  a  most  censes,  and  the  binomial 

earth's  distance  ="      -"  ' 

dieorem  becomes  of  less  value.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the 
mgenuiiy  exhibited  by  several  mathematicians  in  developing  this 
quantity,  it  was  long  considered  necessary  to  be  satisfied  with  the 

conveigcncy  of  the  powers  of  -.     In  fact  the  convcrgency  of  the 

leriee  given  by  Laplace  is  not  much  greater.  But  another  branch 
of  matbemaiical  science,  apparently  quite  unconnected  with  our 
Mbicct,  has  afforded  a  solution  as  convenient  as  can  be  desired. 

lyefined  inlei^ra/s  have  uf  late  been  applied  to  many  most  in- 
terestii^  purposes,  and  here  also  they  have  been  singulai'ly  useful. 
TT>e  <fifficulty  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  reduced  to  find  A  and  B 


ntbeexpansionof  , —  .    .       -    _  =A  +  Bci 
ftc.where  c  is  a  fraction  not  differing  much  from  i 


to +  C  COS.  C 
nily.     Now 


I    nsily  shewn  that  A=:the  defined  integral  —    /    .    "     -— ^ 

tfae  limits  of  the  integral  being  to=i>  and  a>=ir  =  lhe  semicitcnui- 

i  lerence,  radius  unity.     The  reduction  to  this  defined  integrul  is 

however  only  a  ntep  in  our  process,  a  stfp  that  was  known  to 

)  D'Alembert,  and  fnrthcr,  it  was  known  lu  him,  thut  liiis  integral 

I  depended  on  the  arcs  of  conic  secticns.     Hut  the   mi<sl  ingcniuiiH 

IDethod  of  Lagmnge  by  which  he  appruxlrnutcd  tu  all  inlegruis 

fPilx  ... 

mtaioed    in    the  form     /  /"     ,   ,"     ",   did    not    then   exist.* 

bal  method  dcvclopcs  a  compiitiitiun  for  our  defined  integral  as 
mvenient  as  cnn  be  desired. 
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For  the  detail  of  computation  of  the  defined  integral  for  A  and 
also  for  B,  we  refer  to  Mr.  Woodhouse,  Chap.  18.  For  the 
case  when  r  and  r  are  very  nearly  equal,  as  for  Ceres  disturbhig 
Pallas,  Mr.  Woodhouse  himself  gave  in  the  Philosophical  Tran»^ 
actions  for  1804,  a  method  of  computation  derived  from  the  same 
source,  whicli  furnishes  all  that  can  be  wished  for  as  to  that  case. 

Mr.  Woodhouse  enters  minutely  into*  details  of  calculations  in 
the  18th  Chapter  and  actually  deduces  that  part  of  the  variation 
of  the  earth's  longitude  ($  v),  independent  on  the  eccentricity, 
which  arises  from  the  perturbations  of  the  Mo<m,  Jupiter,  Venus, 
and  Mars.  From  the  method  of  integration  here  adopted,  by 
which  $  r  is  found,  there  arise  certain  terms  such  as  M  iiif 
$in  (/i^  +  ff— 9r).  *  Such  terms  as  the  above,  existing  in  the  value 
of  the  radius  vector  and  longitude,  would,  by  increasing  with  the 
time,  materially  alter  the  elements  of  the  orbit.' 

A  similar  circumstance  occurred  in  the  investigation  of  the 
lunar  orbit,  and  the  method  of  obviating  it  furnished,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  ready  determination  of  the  mean  motion  of  the  lunar  apsids. 
Terms  like  the  above  are  got  rid  of  by  a  process  that  enables 
us  to  compute  the  small  variations  {secular  variatiom^  as  they  are 
called)  which  take  place  in  the  eccentricities  and  places  of  the  peri- 
helia, &c.  and  are  only  sensible  after  a  long  interval.  Mr. 
Woodhouse  briefly  shews  how  this  happens,  and  very  properly 
reserves  for  a  subsequent  chapter  the  investigation  of  the  secu- 
lar inequalities.  This  interesting  part  of  physical  astronomy  has 
been  much  improved  since  the  iirst  volume  of  the  M^canique 
Celeste  was  published,  and  Mr.  Woodhouse  has  availed  himself  of 
the  latest  improvements.  In  a  note  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
chapter  he  remarks  : 

*  The  subject  of  the  secular  inequalities  was  treated  of  after  the  manner 
alluded  to  in  the  text,  by  Laplace  in  the  Mtm,  Acad.  17S5  ;  and  sub- 
sequently, with  greater  refinement  of  calculation,  but  much  less  perspi- 
cuity, in  his  Mecanique  CtUste,* 

The  substance  of  this  note  is  certainly  exact,  yet  we  have  always 
admired  this  part  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste,  and  it  appears  to  us 
that  the  author  has  no  where  more  successfully  exerted  his  extraor- 
dinary mathematical  powers.  The  subject  is  very  abstruse,  and  his 
first  method  (that  hi  the  Mem.  Acad.)  does  not  appear  to  go  to 
the  bottom  of  it.  In  the  method  inserted  in  the  Mecanique 
Celeste,"^  a  long  abstract  investigation  produces,  in  its  application  to 
physical  astronomy,  the  most  interesting  results.  A  short  account 
may  explain  it.     Suppose  y=X -f-^Y-f-<*  Z-f-  &c.       -      -      (J) 

fry 
to  be  the  integral  of -j-j -f- P -f- a    Q=0    arising    from    successive 

*  Tom.  i.  pp.  X43»  &c. 

approximations. 
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p|iyroximatioii9.  X,  Y,  Z,  &c.  are  periodical  funrlions  of  t,  cun- 
1  luniiig  c,  c',  &c.  (t)  arbitrary  quantities.  In  which  also  a  is  a  very 
mall  quantity,  and  wlicn  a=0,  y  is  expressed  entirely  by  periodic 
fnnctions. 

It  is  evident  tliat  if,  by  any  modification  of  the  quantities  c,  C, 
kx.  relative  lu  the  small  quantity  a,  we  can  make  the  terms  ^Y  + 
j'Z,8ic.disappear,  weshnllhave  v=\,and  V  will  thus  be  expressed 
bi  pej-iodic  funi'tions,  in  »hich  the  (i)  constunls  c,  c,  &c.  have  un- 
dergone  a  small  nioditicnllon. 

Now  Laplace  shews,  that  if  instead  of  t,  in  the  above  value  of 
jr,  we  subsiituler— d,  6  being  any  constant  quantity,  the  difFeren- 
tial equation  will  still  be  satisfied,  and  thus  ^  will  appear  to  contain 
(+  1  arbitrary  quantities.  This  cannot  be.  But  the  equation  tp^X. 
+((_()  Y  +  ,  &c,  -  -  -  {'i)  will  give  the  constant  arbi- 
liary  quantities  r,  c,  &c.  in  functions  of  fl.  It  neccssaiily  follows, 
therefore,  because  there  cannot  be  i+  1  arbitrary  qiiaiititit^s,  that  if 
these  functions  of  9  be  substituted  in  the  equation,  9  must  disappear, 
ndihe  equation  resulting  coincide  with  equation  ].     From  this 

r'ideration  Laplace  deduces  from  equation  2.    . 
,=X.<,_„(f).<^-(«)+,.c.     -     .(3, 

l<fi  in  equation  (1)  is  a  function  of  (  and  r,  c;  &c.  and  therefore  in 
equation  (2)  must  be  a  function  of  t  and  of  the  modified  values  ' 
of  e,  e,  &c.  but  these  latter  are  functions  of  fl.  Hence  X  in  equa- 
tion C^)  >3  a  function  of  I  and  9.  Consequently  if  in  this  equation 
we  make  9=:i  we  shall  have  y^X  a  periodic  function  of  (.  To 
i\o  ihis  it  is  necessary  to  deduce  X  in  terms  of  I  and  d,  and  tbts 
will  be  done  if  we  determine  r,  c,  &.c.  in  functions  of  S;  after 
which  it  is  only  necessary  lo  substitute  (  for  fl.  The  values  of  c, 
c'  as  they  eiist  in  X,  Y,  Sec.  of  equation  (I)  furnitih  the  means 
of  obtaining  the  new  values  fuuciions  of  fl.  We  must  refer  to  ■ 
Laplace  fur  the  remainder  of  the  process,  which  in  itself  furnishes 
great  facilities  for  obtaining  the  new  values  of  c,  c,  !cc. 

On  a  first  view  it  might  be  imagined  that,  abstracting  from 
these  secular  inequalities,  the  other  perturbations  of  all  the  planets 
would  be  obtained  by  a  comparalively  simple  process.  But  in 
the  case  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  attracting  each  other,  a  new  diffi- 
culty occurs,  not  arising  from  the  magnitude  of  these  bodies 
when  compared  with  the  other  planets  in  the  system,  but  from  a 
circumstance  which  appears,  as  far  as  we  know,  accidental;  and 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  proportion  diat  exists  between  the 
mean  distances  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  from  the  suik  We  call  this 
U  accidental  circumstance,  by  which  probably  we  only  acknow- 

dldge  our  own  ignorance.    It  is  not  likely  that  the  relations  be- 


\ 
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tween  the  respective  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun  ahoiM 
come  under  this  description. 

Mr.  Woodhouse  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  consideration  of 
the  great  equations  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

'  It  would  seem  then  (he  says)  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
three  bodies^  for  Venus,  the  earth  and  sun,  would  be  virtually  and  ta 
substance,  the  just  solution,  when  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Sun  shookl 
be  the  three  bodies. 

'  But  here,  as  frequently  in  intricate  investigations,  it  happens  that  i 
general  views  and  analogies  are  altogether  fallacious.  The  theory  of  I 
the  perturbations  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  contains  very  distinct  peca-  j 
liarities.  It  differs,  in  certain  respects,  not  only  from  that  of  the  pe^  - 
turbations  of  Venus  and  the  earth,  but  from  every  other  planetary  1 
theory.  The  only  points  of  resemblance  to  it  are  to  be  found  in  the 
system  of  Jupiter's  satellites.' 

Even  before  the  publication  of  the  '  Principia'  it  was  discovered 
by  Flamstead  that  Saturn's  motion  was  retarded  and  Jupiter's  acce- 
lerated, by  comparing  their  actual  places  with  those  deduced  from 
the  tables  founded  on  the  observations  of  Tycho  Brahe.  Nothing 
similar  was  observed  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  planets. 

*•  The  retardation  of  Saturn's  mean  motion,  and  the  acceleration  of 
Jupiter's  were  first  noted  by  Flamstead,  who  in  l682  observed  a  con- 
junction of  these  planets.  Halley,  the  contemporary  of  Newton,  foon4 
also  the  tables  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  to  be  incorrect.  But  the  great 
founder  of  physical  astronomy,  whether  he  considered  the  anoroalooi 
phenomenon  of  Saturn's  retardation  as  not  sufficiently  ascertained,  or 
whether  he  wanted  leisure  for  the  research,  has  no  were  adverted  to 
that  phenomenon.  He  certainly  did  not  view  it  as  forming  an  excep- 
tion to  his  system  ;  for  in  speaking  of  the  perturbations  of  the  planets, 
he  merely  says  that  the  action  of  Jupiter  is  a  thing  not  entirely  to  be 
passed  over,  "  actio  quidem  Jovis  in  Saturnum  non  omnino  contem- 
nenda  est."  On  the  subject  of  these  two  planets  he  does  not  notice 
that  peculiarity  of  their  theory,  which  for  a  time  seemed  to  form  an 
exception  to  his  system,  but  which  afterwards  became  one  of  ill 
strongest  confirmations. 

*  But  the  mathematicians  who  succeeded  Newton  and  followed  his 
system,  were  greatly  embarrassed  with  the  retardation  of  Saturn's  mean 
motion.  As  a  fact  of  observation  it  was  anomalous ;  and  theory,  so  far 
from  exhibiting  it  as  a  result  of  calculation,  gave  a  result  directly  oppo- 
site. For,  in  the  year  I774-,  Lagrange,  by  means  of  a  remarkable 
theorem,  proved  the  invariability  of  the  mean  distances  of  the  planets. 
If  the  mean  distances  remained  the  same*  or  were  subject  (as  is  the 
case)  to  periodical  inequalities,  the  mean  motions,  if  Newton's  theory 
were  true,  must  be  so  also.  'They  could  admit  neither  of  secular  re- 
tardation nor  acceleration. 

'  The  academy  of  sciences  of  Paris  proposed  as  the  subject  of  their 
prize  for  the  year  1748,  the  theory  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  This  pro- 
duced 
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iuced  Iwo  fruilless,  ullliough  in  othi;r  respects  excellent,  iiisqubilioiis 
[com  Eulcr  uiid  l^gruitge,  which  obtained  tlie  yTy/.e,  but  left  the  (tilli- 
eulty  ss  they  fauiid  it.  The  subsequent  in  vest!  nations  of  Laplace  iiHcl 
betier  success.' 

There  appears  a  slight  inaccuracy  here — LagraDge's  Meingir 

a^ght  iadc«d  be  occasioned  liy  tlie  sulyect  having  been  ])roposed 

Vf  the  Bcndemy  :  but  it  could  not  have  been  written  much  before 

I76S,  wlien  it  was  published  in  the  3d  Vol.  of  the  Turin  Memoirs. 

It  insy  seem  rather  singular  that  the  non-existence  of  secular 

cnwlions  should  have  been  proved,  before  the  existence  of  peri- 

wueal  equations  sufficient  for  solving  the  difficulty  were  discovered. 

IW  expression  fur  the  vukie  of  £  n  (variation  of  the  longitude]  coiv 

ntbeA  of  terms  of  the  form  P  fin.  {iii't  —  inl  +  a).     Now  ihe  cun- 

fttfotcy  of  ihese  terms  depends  on  the  value  of  P;  when  P  is  very 

'fBaU,  such  terms  are  rejected.     P  depends  partly  on  the  powers 

products  of  the  eccentricities  and  inclinations  of  the  orbits. 

first  cultivators  of  this  science  iniagii>ed  tliat  ihey  might  neg- 

the  terms  involving  the  squares  and  cubes  of  these  quantities. 

lus  pouvons  (says  Kuler  in  an   inetTeciiial  essay  to  explain  the 

regularities  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn)  Iturdimcnt  ii6glieer  les  lernies 

reiiferuient  le  qtiurre  et  les  plus  hautes  puisbances  de  I'ec- 

nc'tti.     They  are  the  very  terms,  however,  as  we  shall  soon 

ihst  require,  in  the  theory  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  particular 

naidentioti.' 

inconclusive  this  reasoning  of  Euler  must  be,  will  easily 
Inear,  if  we  consider  the  other  quantities  involved  in  P.  Now 
.DBS  d  denuinin/ilur^^(rii'—iii)*.  There  is  no  immediate  con- 
;tion  between  the  eccentricities  and  inclinations  and  this  quan- 
>,  it  is  evident  therefore  that  it  mat/  be  so  small  as  to  counteract 
1  •mallness  of  the  squares  and  cubes  of  the  eccentricities,  and 
«fore  P  may  be  of  a  magnitude  not  to  be  neglected.  When 
fau  a  factor,  products  of  three  dimensionn  of  the  eccentricities 
d  Ricli nations,  then  i'^5  and  i^^.  We  are  therefore  to  cou- 
ihe  value  of  {5w'— 2n)',  now  h'  representing  the  mean  motion 
8a(um  and  n  that  of  Jupiter,  these  are  nearly  in  the  proportion 
'2  to  5,  consequently  (5n'— 2«)^  is  a  very  small  quantity,  which 
1  extmination  will  be  found  to  counteract  the  smallness  of  e'  e't 
*,  f'  ey*  and  e'y'  and  make  P  of  a  magnitude  not  to  be  neg- 

It  seems  almost  impossible  but  that  this  must  have  early  oc- 
irred,  and  the  only  explanation  that  can  be  given  why  it  was  not 
oner  attended  to,  seems  to  be,  that  the  labour  of  computation  was 
D  great  to  allow  of  its  being  undertaken  till  the  riou-exislence 

secular  equations  was  satisfactorily  proved.  Hie  effect  ob- 
served 
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served  might  have  been  partly  from  this  cause  and  partly  from  a 
secular  equation.     The  appearance  of  the  latter,   however,   was 
occasioned  only  by  the  great  length  of  the  period  in  which  int^ihi  * 
becomes  equal  to  360^     In  one  year  5n  —  ^it  does  not  amount 
to  quite  26  and  thus  the  period  exceeds  900  years. 

Mr.  Woodhouse  has  computed,  with  much  detail  and  gr^at  per* 
spicqity,  the  principal  part  of  the  great  inequalities  of  Jupiter  de- 
pending on  ttie  products  of  three  dimensions  of  the  eccentricities. 
This  is  all  that  could  be  expected  according  to  the  limits  which 
he  had  prescribed  to  himself.  The  parts  depending  on  the  pro- 
ducts of  three  dimensions  of  the  eccentricities  and  inclinations 
jointly,  on  the  square  of  the  perturbating  force,  (almost  the  only 
case  with  respect  to  the  planets,  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider it,)  and  on  the  products  of  five  dimensions  of  the  eccentricities 
and  inclinations,  have  been  given  by  Laplace.  The  computation 
of  the  last,  *  p6nible  par  son  excessive  longueur,'  was  achieved  by 
Burckhardt,  to  whom  we  owe  the  best  tables  of  the  moon. 

'  The  solution  of  the  problem  of  three  bodies,  it  is  sometimes  stated 
in  the  sweeping  clauses  of  indolent  generalisers,  comprehends  every  case 
of  lunar  and  planetary  disturbances.  How  delusive  such  a  statement  is, 
may  be  understood  from  the  preceding  pages.  The  methods  of  solutions 
used  in  the  lunar  theory  will  not  apply,  without  considerable  modifica- 
tion, to  the  planetary;  which  modifications  amount  in  some  instances 
to  the  invention  of  new  methods.  Again,  the  methods  which  apply  to 
some  of  the  planets  will  not  apply  to  all :  if  we  use  the  same  formulas, 
to  the  same  extent,  for  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  which  are  sufficient  for 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  we  shall  be  sure  of  being  wrong;  or  rather  there 
will  be  produced  results  so  anomalous  as  to  make  Newton*s  theory  ap- 
pear inadequate  to  the  explanation  of  all  the  planetary  phenomena.  In 
fact,  the  natural  complication,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  of  the 
subject  is  such,  that  we  cannot  safely  predict  what  cases  are  strictly 
similar.  Each  requires  a  separate  examination,  during  which  new  me- 
thods are  continually  suggesting  themselves.  Analysis  has  been  fur- 
nished, with  some  of  its  excellent  formulae,  from  the  difference  found 
to  exist  between  the  lunar  and  planetary  theories.  Although,  there- 
fore, we  have  gone  through  the  lunar  and  planelary  theories,  we  are  not 
warranted,  by  the  experience  of  what  has  preceded,  in  supposing  that 
the  methods  there  used  will  strictly  apply  to  the  system  of  Jupiter  and 
his  satellites,  or  to  that  of  Saturn  and  his.' 

This  leads  Mr.  Woodhouse  to  the  consideration  of  the  theory 
of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  which  he  has  comprised  in  a  short 
chapter.  He  has  however  given  what  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
form  an  adequate  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  this  subject  has 
been  treated  by  Laplace,  to  whom  we  owe  the  first  tables  of  the 
satellites  freed  from  empirical  equations. 

The  21st  and  2£d  chapters  we  consider  as  the  most  interesting 

in 
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in  ihe  volume.  The  Toriiier  contains  the  inveatjgation  of  the  pe- 
liodica]  and  secular  variationit  of  the  eli^inenls  of  the  orbits  coiisi- 
kttd  aa  (;lli|>lical.  Mr.  U  oudhoiise,  froDi  his  plan,  makes  no  par- 
ticuliir  use  of  ihe  formulii:  he  dfducL's  wilh  respect  to  the  periodical 
nriatioHii.  as  ihey  muy  be  comidered  as  already  comprised  in  the 
nc'lbod  nvpliiiiied  in  tlie  eighteeiiUi  chapter.  Laplace  iudeed,  in  ibe 
cijhih  cltapter  uf  the  second  book,  to  uhich  diese  of  Mr.  Woisd- 
louse  may  be  considered  as  corresponding,  deduces  some  iu- 
Imsliiig  conclusions  relative  to  these  periodical  variations;  but, 
ID  other  respects,  Mr.  Wuudhouse  is  here  far  preferable  to  La- 
place. The  difleruiice  htlueui  these  vnriutiuns  as  ihey  stand 
ia  ibe  Mccani<]uc  C61este,  and  in  Mr-  Woodhouse,  is  remarkable. 
Ill  the  former  work,  the  variulions  of  some  of  the  elliptic  elements 
itte  gttcD  by  help  of  partial  ditVerenlial  coeDicienls  of  a  function 
tK)i>f  the  co-ordinates,  taken  with  respect  to  the  co-ordinates  them- 
telves,  and  multiplied  by  functions  of  liiose  co-ordiuates.  In  that  of 
Mr.  Wcodhouse  all  the  variations  are  given  by  partial  differential 
coefficients  of  die  same  funciion(K),  but  taken  wilh  respect  to  the 
;ulii  themselves,  and  multiplitd  by  functions  of  those  ele- 

Mr.  Woodhouse  has  availed  himself  of  l!ic  latest  improvements  ' 
s  Ktence.  Lagrange  discovt^ied  a  method  of  investigation  by 
h  sU  the  variations  of  the  elliptic  clcnienls  so  expressed  may 
*,  and  communualed  it  to  the  French  Institution  in 
we  believe,  on  the  same  day,  M.  Laplace  niadea  com- 
»tion  of  another  method,  by  ^^hich  he  had  arrived  at  the  same 
Biions  somewhat  more  simply.  This  he  has  published  in  a 
neiit  to  the  M^caniqne  Celeste.  Mr.  Woodhouse  appears  to 
i  been  very  successful  in  the  composition  of  these  two  chapters. 
In  page  404  be  has  collected  die  difTeri'iit  formulie  which  he  has  de- 
dacrd,  and  which  we  strongly  recommend  to  ihe  attention  of  the 
nadtr,  as  well  as  the  formula  in  page  416,  eontuiniug  tlie  constant 
put  a(  H,  on  which  the  secular  variations  chieHy  depend. 

After  shewing  the  numerical  values  of  some  of  the  secular  vari- 
ations, Mr.  Woodhouse  refers  to  Ihe  variation  of  the  eccentricity 
of  ibc  earth's  orbit,  and  shews  its  effect  in  producing  the  accelera- 
jJlioM  of  the  moon's  mean  motion.     The  explanations  of  the  phe- 
t  of  the  apparent  alleralioiis  of  the  moon's  mean  motions^ 
(  tbose  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  are  entirely  due  to  Laplace, 
le  to  themselves  sufficient  to  preserve  his  u  ell  merited  fame  to 
C  latest  posterity.     The  cause  of  the  variation  of  the  mean  motions 
*'  ipiler  and  Saturn  might  easily  have  been  conjectured,  but  the 
ir  and  skill  rec|uiied  to  verify  that  conjecture  were  great  indeed. 
la  tlie  contrary,  to  conjerime  the  cause  of  the  vuriation  of  the  mo- 
ll uf  the  moon  rei[nircd  great  iKitelration,  but  when  conjectured 
.  xxiu  NO.  XL-Ill.  K  was 
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was  easily  verified.  The  moon's  mean  motiony  as  modilied  by  tbe 
action  of  the  sun,  contains  a  term  depending  on  the  square  o£  tbe 
eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit;  consequently  a  variation  of  tbe  bi- 
ter must  occasion  an  alteration  in  the  former.  The  eccentricity  •£ 
the  earth's  orbit  therefore  being  subject  to  a  secular  variation^  the 
moon's  mean  motion  must  be  subject  to  one.  But  when  we  consi- 
der the  minuteness  of  the  effect  of  the  eccentricity  itself  in  modify- 
ing the  mean  motion  of  the  moon,  it  would  seem,  at  first,  very  un- 
likely that  a  trifling  variation  of  it  could  produce  any  sensible  eiSRect 
The  effect  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  on  the  mean  motioa 
of  the  moon,  we  believe,  does  not  much  exceed  the  four  hundrod 
thousandth  part  of  the  whole  motion.  How  small  then  must  be  the 
effect  of  the  minute  changes  that  this  eccentricity  undergoes ! 

After  computing  the  effect  on  the  moon's  mean  motion^  tod 
shewing  its  conformity  to  observation,  Mr.  Woodhouse  remarks— 

'There  is  in  this  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  moon*s  accele- 
ration a  strong  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  law  of  gravity;  and  the  proof  n 
of  the  refined  kind  :  for  the  perturbations  of  the  planets  are  not  com- 
municated immediately  to  the  moon,  but  transmitted  by  means  of  the 
earth.  The  acceleration  is,  as  it  has  been  called, a  reflected  effect.  The 
reflected  effect,  we  may  also  further  remark,  is  greater  than  the  direct: 
in  2000  years  the  diminution  of  the  eccentricity  would  not  exceed 
3'  7' '  whereas  in  the  same  period  the  moon*s  mean  motion  would  be 
increased  nearly  by  1**  11', 

Laplace  having  discovered  the  source  of  the  apparent  accelera- 
tion in  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon^  immediately  saw  that  secular 
equations  of  the  perigee  and  nodes  also  existed ;  and  these  have 
been  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the  ancient  and  modem  obser- 
vations. Perhaps  the  commencement  of  chapter^  I  might  be  a 
little  simplified  bv  considering  the  matter  somewhat  as  follows. 
Supposing  the  planet  moving  in  the  ecliptic,  the  equations  of  the 
co-ordinates  r  (dist.)  and  v  (the  longitude)  are 

r    dv 


d-r^rdv^^  (g  +  ^)rf^»  =  0 


where  dR  is  introduced  by  the  disturbing  force.  When  the  dis- 
turbing force  is  absent,  these  equations  are  integrated  by  multiply- 
ing the  first  by  ^  and  the  second  by  — ,  and  adding  the  results, 

from  which  a  complete  differential  is  obtained,  so  that  in  the  pre- 
sent case  we  have 

-2dF-'7'^2aV  [^'^■d^'^^'llFH 
where  a  is  the  semi-axis  major  of  the  ellipse^  when  the  disturbing 

force 
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force  docs  not  act.  Now  it  is  evident,  if  the  part  of  this  equation 
under  the  sign/be  equal  to  the  difltrential  of  the  reniaiuder  of  the 
first  part,  taken  supposing  a  variable,  we  shall  Lave 

■  „^i —  ~  r  "*"  2^~*^' '"  ^hich  a  is  variable  as  well  v  and  r.     And 

u  rfa    dR J       WR J       ,„  „  .  I 

_r ^,.j /J^^sJR,  as  R  IS  » 


to  determine  du  v 


function  of  r  and  v 


Thiii  is  tlie  celebrated  farmula  by  which  it  is  proved  that,  regard- 
ing only  the  first  power  of  the  ditturbing  force,  the  greater  axes  of 
the  orbits  of  the  planets  are  subject  to  no  §ccu1ar  variBtions.  d  R 
coDtaini)  only  perjodicsl  terms.  'ITie  invariability  of  the  greater  axes 
of  the  planetary  orbits  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  results  that 
bas  been  obtained  in  this  science.  An  far  as  regards  the  first  power 
of  the  disturbing  force  the  proof  is  suHicienlly  easy.  When  wecon- 
■ider  the  second  power,  the  process  becomes  very  difficult,  hut  it 
iui  been  executed  with  great  ability  by  M.  Poisson.*  Who  will 
prove  it  generally? 

That  llie  eccentricities  of  the  orbits  are  also  only  subject  to  va- 
liations  inchided  within  narrow  limits,  is  another  conclusion  that 
Ins  been  deduced.  This  is  conceived  to  follow  from  an  equation 
irat  discovered,  we  believe,  by  Laplace.  This  equation,  given  by 
Mr.  Woodhouse,  p.  460,  is  tw  Va  e''  +  mV«'e"  +  m'Vt?*^  e"»  + 
'Itc.^K,  in  which  K  is  a  constant  quantity,  and  very  small  on  ac- 
toaaX  of  the  magnitude  of  e,  d ,  t" ,  &c.,  and  it  is  thence  inferred 
ftil«llttev3luesofe,e',8cc.  must  always  continue  very  small.  But 
tt  b  obvious  that  such  reasoning  cannot  apply  if  one  of  the  bodies, 
yttt  be  much  smaller  than  another  t«",  because  it  may  require  a 
*trtA  cb&nge  in  e'  to  compensate  fur  a  small  change  in  e".  This 
'waped  the  notice  of  several  writers  on  physical  astronomy. 
L^r<ii*ee  first  appears  to  have  remarked  it,  and  it  has  been  recently 

"  :ed  by  Mr.  Bowditch,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  AinericaD 
isacUons. 

Lagrange  stales  the  objection  very  clearly : 

'  II  suit  de  1^  que  si  les  excenlricites  des  orbiles  qui  appartiennenl  & 

S  Basses  irJa  grand es  soul  une  fois  irb-petites,  elles  le  seroni  lou- 
jonn,ce  qui  est  le  cas  de  Jupiter  et  Saturae;  mais  celles  qui  ap- 
mrtMBiieni  \  des  msMes  fort  petites  pourront  croitrc  jusqu'^  I'uniic  et 
•n-deli,  et  on  ne  pourra  determiner  leurs  vurilablcs  limittfs  que  par  I'iti- 
4fciM)Ml  des  iqualions  diflerenlielles,  comme  on  le  verra  ci-spris.' — 
Hie.  AmdytiuM,  torn.  ii.  p.  U/.f 
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If  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  three  bodies  be  not  yet 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  if  we  cannot  by  approximations  shew  the 
places  of  the  bodies  of  our  system  during  an  indefinite  period,  we 
can  do  that  which,  if  it  be  well  considered,  must  place  this  science 
among  the  first  that  do  honour  to  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of 
man — we  can  calculate  the  motions  and  predict  with  unerring  cer* 
tainty  the  relative  positions  of  these  vast  bodies  for  thousands  of 
years  to  come — by  applying  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion  to  tbe 
result  of  modem  observation.     These  laws  we  collect  from  a  few 
simple  phenomena  principally  terrestrial.     With  respect  to  the 
astronomical  tables  as    belonging  to    the  present  age,   nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  accurate  than  the  results  deduced  from 
the   most    intricate    calculations: — even  the  tables   of  the  new 
planets  have    already   arrived  at  a  great  degree   of  exactneo. 
We  may  instance  those  for   the  planet  Vesta.     The  perturba- 
tions of  this  planet  by  Jupiter,  Saturn  and  Mars  have  been  com- 
puted by  M .  Daussy  :  the  perturbations  by  the  earth  are  too  small 
to  require  notice.     Those  by  Mars  only  become  sensible  from 
the  relation  of  the  mean  distances  of  Mars  and  Vesta ;  as  the 
relation  of  the  distances  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  produced  the  great 
equations  of  these  planets.     The  results  of  the  great  labour  of  M. 
Daussy  were  published  in  1814.     Thirty  different  equations  or 
corrections  arising  from  the  perturbations  are  required  for  dednciog 
the  longitude  of  the  planet,  some  of  them  amounting  to  sevend 
minutes;   yet  such  is  their  exactness,  that  in  May,    1818,  as  we 
happen  to  know,  the  computed  differed  from  the  observed  place 
by  less  than  one  minute. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  further  to  shew  the  estimation 
in  which  we  hold  Mr.  Woodhouse's  work.  We  hope  that  the  stu- 
dent will  not  be  deterred  from  entering  on  it  by  a  notion  that  the 
books  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  read,  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, are  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  become,  readily,  master 
of  its  contents ;  and  that  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
an  university  education  will  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  ele- 
mentary treatises  on  mechanics,  and  fluxions,  in  English,  are  not 
iuUy  competent  to  assist  them  in  understanding  this  volume. 

To  the  university  student  we  would  certainly  recommend  that  be 
should  defer  the  study  of  Mr.  Woodhouse's  book  till  he  has  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  '  Principia'  of  Newton;  if  tliis  be 
too  much,  he  may,  if  he  please,  enter  on  it  after  he  has  mastered 
the  doctrine  of  motion  as  given  in  Wood's  Principles  of  Me- 
chanics, and  with  whatever  knowledge  of  fluxions  he  may  have 
obtained  from  Vince's  or  Dealtry's  treatises.  He  may,  perhaps, 
suppose  that  it  is  required  he  should  know  the  method  of  partial 
dij'erences  and  th«  cakuius  of  variations.    Wa  intreat  him  not  to 

be 
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!  frighlened  at  mere  sounHs.  Let  him  examine  for  himself.  He  . 
ill  find  thai  in  the  application  of  tliese  branches  of  mathematicsTJ 
Mr.  WooWhouse's  honk,  he  will  have  little  more  to  do  than  to  J 
iSeratsnti  a  simple  notation.  With  regard  to  the  calculus  of  *| 
lialions,  he  will  easily  comprehend  that  if  V  be  a  function  of  1 
h,  e,  X,  y,  :,  di,  dif,  &c.,  and  that  any  circumstances  should  I 
ike  it  necessary  to  find  the  fluxions  of  V  arising  from  a  and  j^  I 
'ing  varied,  it  is  convenient,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  new  from  I 
former  fluxions,  to  denote  them  by  So,  Sy;  and  if,  in  conse-  I 
Bce  of  the  variations  of  these  quantities,  e,  x,  and  di  sboatd  I 
\  tiave  changed,  that  their  new  differentials  are  to  be  expressed  bf  I 
tx,  Sf/j.  The  rules  of  the  fluxional  calculus  obtain  in  finding.  I 
eflusionsofV;  also  Wj=rf8j,  which  is  easily  proved.  This  cot>-  1 
I  almost  all  uf  the  calculus  of  variations  that  is  applied  to  I 
miicaL  astronomy.  I 

The  notation  of  partial  dilTerences,  all   that  is  used  by  Mr.  J 
oodhouse,  is  so  easy  that  it  almost  explains  itself.     He  refers,   I 
althe  reference  is  almost  unnecessary,}  for  the  explanation  of  the.  I 
mt  *  partial  differential  co-efficient,'  to  his  Principles  of  Ana-  1 
tlcsl  Calculation,  published  in  1803.   The  tn/rgr»fi"n  of  equations  1 
partial  differences  1.1  indeed  a  difticult  subject;  but  the  linowledge  I 
r  Ibia  is  scarcely  required  even  for  reading  the  M^canique  Celeste. 
lie  integration  of  only  tno  or  three  (we  believe)  equations  of  par- 
■I  differences  occur  in  that  work ;  from  none  of  which  the  student 
31  find  any  difficulty  in  liis  progress. 

In  giving  this  volume  to  the  public,  Mr.  Woodhouse  has  preferred 
new  claim,  we  think,  and  that  no  small  one,  to  the  gratitude  of  | 
kcountr;.    We  owe  him  much  for  his  former  works,  and  we  iruat  j 
■t  the  estimation  in  which  the  present  must  be  held  will  insure  I 
e  production  of  another  volume  on  those  subjects  which  he  hu 
1  us  to  hope  will  '  furnish  matter  for  further  speculations.' 


•.  VII. — Easlern  Sketc/iei,  in  Verse.  By  Henry  Gaily  Knight, 
Eaii-  Second  Edition.  f8!!).  London,  pp.  207. 
LJTB.  Gaily  Knight ix a  traveller  as  well  as  a  poet;  and  seeking 
"  to  combine  utility  with  pleasure,  he  has  employed  his  poetry 
t  vehicle  for  imparting  to  his  readers  whatever  is  most  striking 
\  Ae  customs  and  manners  of  the  countries  which  he  has  visited. 
[k  '  stories,'  he  says,  '  are  not  merely  fables;  they  are  intended 
be  portraits  faithfully  representing  the  features  of  the  respec- 
re  countries  in  which  the  sceue  of  each  is  laid.' 
This  plan,  though  perhaps  attended  with  an  increase  of  diffi- 
Jty  to  the  writer,  is  productive,  we  think,  of  considerable  advan- 
Ige  to  the  reader.  The  accuracy  of  an  observant  traveller,  and 
K  3  the 
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the  ardent  imagination  of  the  bard,  are  qualitiea  of  so  distinct  a 
nature,  that,  in  general,  the  absence  of  the  one  is   almost  a- 
proof  that  the  other  will  not  be  found  wanting.    The  reader,  there^  ; 
fore,  who  is  disappointed  in  the  poetry,  may  throw  himself  boldly . 
on  the  instruction  which  it  is  intended  to  convey ;  and  with  a  fair  • 
chance  of  being  entertained  as  well  as  informed,  he,  or  his  au- 
thor, must  be  singularly  unfortunate  if  neither  should  take  effect 
in  the  course  of  their  acquaintance. 

Mr.  Knight  appears  to  us  to  have  attained  considerable  success 
in  both  departments.  The  general  tone  of  his  poetry,  and  more 
especially  the  succinct  and  picturesque  notices  collected  in  the 
preface,  (which  is  drawn  up  with  singular  neatness  and  elegance,) 
bear  testimony  to  his  merits  as  an  observer  of  national  manners; 
and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  he  performed  his  travels  at  an  age 
when  discrimination  and  judgment  could  have  derived  but  little 
assistance  from  experience.  His  Muse  also,  though  not  of  that 
daring  description  which  penetrates  to  the  sources  of  our  feelings, 
and  rouses  and  hurries  along  our  imagination  at  the  very  moment 
when  most  repudiated  by  our  taste,  has  many  attractions  of  the 
milder  and  more  amiable  kind.  Her  song  gives  no  indications  of  a 
ppirit  disturbed  by  moody  passions,  or  scarred  and  scathed  by 
painful  recollections,  which  take  their  gloomy  tinge  rather  from 
conscience  than  from  misfortune.  When  she  deals  with  vice  or 
suffering,  with  the  wicked  or  the  unhappy,  the  distressing  images 
liaturally  raised  by  such  pictures  are  pleasingly  softened  by  the 
glimpses  of  a  gentle  and  benevolent  turn  of  mind,  which,  like  the 
moon-beams  in  Abdallagh's  bower,  (p.  3.)  continually  steal 
through  the  darker  colouring,  and  produce  an  agreeable  effect  of 
contrast. 

The  countries  in  which  Mr.  Knight  has,  respectively,  laid  the 
scenes  of  his  *  manners-painting^  ^bles,  are  Syria,  Greece  and 
Arabia,  all  of  which,  as  he  justly  remarks,  are  abundantly  stored 
with  objects  that  speak  to  tne  imagination,  and  are  calculated  to 
make  up  by  their  poetical  fertility  for  that  inherent  liberty  which 
the  Muse,  in  confining  herself  to  certain  localities,  has  for  a  season 
voluntarily  surrendered.  '  The  Muse,*  says  our  author, '  is,  per* 
haps,  never  so  much  at  her  ease  as  when  she  sports  in  the  regiona 
of  pure  fancy;  but  in  touching  upon  the  countries  of  the  east,  tnitk 
and  poetry  may  still  be  united.'  There  is  indeed  a  strength  of 
genius  capable  of  extracting  honey  froxa  every  weed — a  power,  of 
which  the  potent  distillations  effected  by  Mr.  Crabbe's  minute  and 
searching  pen  may  be  adduced  as  lively  examples.  But  it  is  true, 
at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  a  line  of  beauty  for  the  imagination 
no  less  tlian  for  the  eye,  and  that  class  of  common  undistinguish** 
able  objects,  which  lie  confo^ded  in  the  same  plane,  and  do  not 

stand 
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itmlAnnrdy  U  it  were,  to  tlie  senses,  are  no  leas  iinaccoiiii 
rfatii^  in  poetry  than  tlie  straiglit,  the  formal,  and  ihe  angular  in 
painting  ur  ai:ul[)tDre.  The  hard  who  '  sits  and  thinks  with  his 
Muse'  on  the  banks  of  a  Dutch  canal  must  import  his  whole 
block  of  imagery,  and  couceal  the  native  poverty  of  the  spot 
uith  exotic  foliage;  but  to  name  Syria  or  Greece  is  to  awaken 
the  choicest  and  most  agreeable  ideas  tliat  nature,  whether  living 
Of  inuiimate,  is  capable  of  suggesting. 

The  opening  of  '  ilderim,'  the  first  talc  in  the  series,  afTords 

tbvourable  specimen  of  Mr.  Knight's  poetical  powers.     He  is 

ijesciibing  tiie  luxurious  garden  of  Abdullagh,  u  Syrian  chief,  re- 

I  aiding  at  Balbcc,  tlie  scene  uf  his  guilty,  and  as  yet  triumphant 

I  usurpation. 

'  There  eastern  art  display'd 

All  lliat  erichunis  biiuealh  the  burning  sky; 
All  ihat  belongs  to  coolness  or  to  shade ; 
(iay,  brilliant  bues,  or  such  as  soothe  the  eye 
Dazzled  with  light ;  rich  odours  that  supply 
The  balmy  spoil  »bich  wandering  zephyrs  beat ; 
Sounds  that  refrcah  with  cooling  melody  : 
Yet,  matchless  Nature,  in  that  scene  so  fair, 
Thine  were  the  choicest  gifts,  though  Art  combio'd  ihem  there. 
*  The  branching  walnut,  prodigal  of  green. 
The  ftalherd  palm,  the  cypress  dark  antl  old, 
Trtwer'd  ihere  on  high  ;  with  myrtle  imods  between 
Or  bowers  of  citron,  that  at  once  unlbld 
Their  flowers  of  silver,  and  their  fruits  of  gold; 
Aloft  Its  giant  leaf  Bariaiiu  spread. 
Wu>'in>;  in  air,  like  Mecca's  flag  unroll'd. 
Or  purple  clusters  woo'd  from  overhead. 
Or  yellow  cas^iia  blooni'd,  and  spicy  fragrance  shed." 
We  have  not  room  (nor  indeed  b  it  necessary)  to  give  the  de- 
tub  of  tile  story,  in  which  there  is  not  much  uf  novelty;  but  we 
wilt  present  our  readers  with  another  extract  from  it  of  consider- 
able force  and  beauty.     We  have  marked  one  ur  two  careless  cx- 
preaaions   which  might  easily  have  been  avoided.     The  passage 
W  towards  the  close  of  the  poein,  where  the  ladies  of  Abdallagh's 
aemglto,  on  the  point  of  being  nmrdered  in  pursuance  of  a  precau- 
lianry  onler  given  by  the  tyrant  to  his  Moonsh  slaves  before  the 
engageinent  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  are  unexpectedly  rescued  by 
Uieliero  (Ilderim)  and  his  followers,  who  suddenly  burst  into  the 
Htrem  by  n  secret  way. 

•  Their  chieftain  held  the  torch  ;  long  aisles  of  gloom. 
Cautious,  yet  swift,  they  pierccil ;  where  rtign'd  around 
'I'be  sdence  anil  the  chdn^s  of  the  tomb — 
The  cavern  ends— but  spiral  steps  (hey  fuuiid, 
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That,  fiank'd  by  massive  walls,  ascending  wound : 
♦*  Are  ye  prepared  ?" — "  The  destin'd  scene  is  near." 
Nor  long  ere,  from  above,  a  distant  sound 
Confirm'd  his  words — with  shrinking  hearts  ihey  hear 
Faint  cries  o(  distant  woe,  and  shrieks  of  female  fear. 

*  "  On, — or  too  late," — from  hapless  Azzas  bower 
Arose  the  piercing  clamour  of  distress — 
Assembled  there,  but  in  no  festive  hour, 
Throng'd  all  the  harem's  pride  and  loveliness — 
Victims  forewarn*d,  that  round  their  mistress  press  : 
Calm  in  despair  the  sister  maids  were  seen, 
Doom'd  like  the  others,  but  bewUdtr^d  less — 

In  prayer  they  knell — with  pale  but  constant  mien. 
Majestic  in  their  woe,  and  in  their  fears  serene. 

*  The  doors  are  burst — the  dark  assassin  train. 
Who  scarcely  gave  the  promised  time  for  prayer. 
Advanced  to  strike  ! — An  instant — and  in  vain 
The  near  assistance  that  the  victors  bear. 
Round  the  first  victim's  wildly-streaming  hair 
That  savage  hand  its  dusky  grasp  has  twin'd : 
The  lifted  steel — oh  !  moment  of  despair — 
When,  bursting  through  the  yawning  wall  behind, 

Rush'd  in  with  furious  shout,  the  aid  by  heav'n  assign*d. 

*  Amazement,  panic^  stay'd  the  lifted  steel ; 

S.hort  time  had  those  to  work  their  lord's  command. 
Who  now  themselves  the  stroke  of  carnage  feel,  . 
Subduedf  or  ere  they  fought — the  saviour  band 
Let  loose  the  furies  of  each  armed  band, 
Hew'd  those  who  fled,  and  slaughtered  those  who  stood. 
Remorseless  raged  the  just,  unsparing  brand — 
Death  had  his  feast — but  tasted  other  food 
Than  stern  Abdallagh  meant,  and  drank  of  other  blood.' 

The  name  of  AH,  the  celebrated  Pasha  of  Albania,  introduced 
into  the  Grecian  poem  entitled  *  Phrosyne/  at  once  announces 
it  to  be  founded  on  fact,  and  gives  it  a  particular  claim  to  our 
interest  at  a  period  when  the  crimes  and  intrigues  of  that  ambi- 
tious chieftain  *  less  than  a  king,  yet  greater,'  have  come  under 
public  notice. 

The  story  of  the  unfortunate  Phrosyne, — whose  name,  be  it 
remarked  en  passavt,  is  not  to  be  pronounced  as  if  it  were  a  frac- 
tion of  the  good  old  Greek  appellation  Eitphrosyne,  but  with  its 
penultima  long, — may  be  told  in  few  words. 

« 

*  Thron'd  on  a  height  above  th'  Albanian  lands, 
The  Grecian  city,  Callirete  stands  : — 
Parent  of  hardy  sons  !  who  long  withstood 
The  rushing  progress  of  the  Olhman  ilood ; 

And 
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And  still  pmtectetl  by  their  rncks,  retain 
Ble.tsings  unknown  to  Grecians  of  the  plain.* — p.  72. 
It»  this  mountain-city,  of  apparent,  though,  as  it  proved  in  the 
■rquel,  of  unreal  aecurity,  llourisheil,  in  the  virgin  freshness  of 
jouth  and  innocence  and  heouty,  the  heroine  of  the  tale.  Demo, 
her  betrothed  lover,  prepares,  according  to  the  annual  custom  of 
the  Cslliretisns,  for  a  distant  voyage,  which  is  to  last  through  the 
•nmmer;  and  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  while  Phrosyne,  also 
according  to  custom,  is  engaged  '  with  the  maidens  that  be  her 
fcUows'  ID  a  dance  meant  to  give  a  semblance  of  festivity  to  what 
is  in  fact  a  melancholy  moment,  the  Pasha  suddenly  makes  his 
tppearance  at  tlie  bead  of  an  army  which  he  is  leading  home  on 
the  close  of  a  bloody  and  successful  expedition.  He  is  thus  de- 
scribed : 

*  All  viih  gracious  mien,  and  specious  art, 
Thai  feign'd  a  virtue  foreign  to  the  heart, 
Smil'd  on  the  crowd — fur  well  he  knew  to  wj'n 
With  angel  looks,  and  hide  the  fiend  within.— 
His  snowy  beard  beneath  his  bosom  fell. 
And  prov'd  the  years  his  port  dissembled  well ; 
His  eye  shed  mercy — and  hiii  tranquil  air 
DifTui'd  arounil  ihe  peace  he  seem'd  lo  share. 
Bui  all  was  false^for  all  conceal'd  within 
,  A  heart  by  pfts>)ian  torn,  and  clogg'd  with  sin, — 

Relentless  cruelty,  and  fitful  rage. 
And  savage  lust  amidst  the  frost  of  age,' — p.  85. 
The  Pasha  courteously  commands  the  dance,  which  had  been 
broken  off  on  his  approach,  to  be  resumed,  and  Phrosyne,  some- 
what, perhaps,  too  willingly   for  a  young  lady  ju  her  delicate 
I  (ittuitioo,  takes  part  in  it  with  the  success  Uiat  might  be  expected. 
throbs  in  All's  hrcnsi, 


•= 


With  pain 
Love  is  noi 


pal'd,  and  by  n 


a  name ; 

His  the  lieice  rush  of  passion's  loivless  tide: 
With  such  a  love  the  tyger  woos  his  bride.' — p.  91. 

The  *  Lord  of  Albania'  is  not  a  man  to  fall  in  love  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  iiK]uires  with  an  air  of  careless  indifference  into  Phro- 
nynt^g  circumstances,  treasures  the  rei>ly,  as  matter  for  a  fiilure 
jpiio^  in  his  memory,  expresses  a  warm  and  benevolent  interest  in 
dw  happiness  of  the  youug  bride,  and  leaves  the  assembly  much 
IDoved,  and  marvelling  at  so  unwonted  a  display  of  kiud  and  ge- 
Jierous  feelings. 

Demo  now  sets  out  on  his  voyage,  and  Phrosyne  is  left  lo 
Vhile  away  the  hours  in  doubtful  surmises  and  tender  aulicipations 
*■  till 
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till  his  return ;  and  the  to^n,  bereft  for  a  time  of  nearly  all  its 
male  population,  assumes  a  most  dismal  appearance.  Time,  how- 
ever^  runs  on,  and  the  season  of  hope  is  rapidly  advancing,  when 
early  one  morning  Phrosyne  and  her  mother  are  alarmed  by  a 
violent  knocking  at  the  gate.  It  turns  out  to  be  a  band  of  Alba- 
nians with  a  message  from  the  Pasha,  the  purport  of  which  is  to 
demand  Phrosyne  for  the  tyrant's  harem.  The  coustematioo 
within  may  be  easily  conceived.  The  frantic  parent  pours  forth 
in  vain  all  tlie  passionate  eloquence  of  grief  for  the  protection  of 
her  ill-starred  daughter.  Even  gold  ceases  to  be  a  temptatioa 
when  offered  on  the  side  of  virtue. 

'  Speed  thee  to  Ali !  tell  him  all  we  own, 
The  fruit  of  years,  shall  fall  before  bis  throne. 
Return'd,  Phrosyne's  sire  shall  haste  to  pour 
His  gain  at  Ali's  feet — a  golden  store. 
This  town,  (for  well  I  know,  to  save  the  maid, 
All  Callirete's  race  will  lend  their  aid) 
This  town  its  little  wealth  shall  freely  drain, 
And  bring  a  ransom  kings  might  not  disdain, 
All  shall  be  his — such  gifts  have  oft  inclined 
Our  Turkish  Lords  to  ponder  and  be  kind : 
Oh!  tell  him  this — and  haply  will  he  spare 
An  only  child,  and  earn  a  mother's  prayer.' — p.  1 10. 

The  grant  of  a  single  hour,  and  only  a  single  hour,  is  at  length 
extorted  from  the  brutal  soldiery,  for  the  silent  mingling  of  hearts 
and  tears  preparatory  to  the  most  cruel  of  separations.  Tliis 
is  almost  exhausted,  and  the  Albanians  are  clamorous  for  their 
prey,  when  despair  suggests  the  only  remaining  way  of  escape : 
the  trembling  and  broken-hearted  maid  herself  prefers  death  from 
the  hands  of  her  surrounding  companions  and  kindred,  to  the  love 
of  Ali,  and  the  debasing  pleasures  of  his  harem.  This  dreadful 
sacrifice  being  completed  with  more  than  Spartan  determination, 
the  soldiers  are  informed  that  the  damsel  is  on  the  point  of  joining 
them ;  the  doors  are  thrown  open ;  the  lifeless  body,  concealed 
beneath  a  veil,  is  borne  forward  slowly  in  procession ; — 

'  nor  tear  nor  sigh 

Disturb'd  the  still  and  stern  solemnity; 
The  pride  of  conquest  there  with  grief  unites, 
And  blends  a  triumph  with  funereal  rites; 
Severe  each  look,  and  fortified  each  face — 
Mourners, — but  mourners  of  a  Spartan  race  !* 

The  .pale  but  lovely  burthen  is  finally  deposited  at  the  feet 
of  Ali's  banditti — the  veil  is  withdrawn,  and  Helen,  the  fond  and 
faithful  friend  of  poor  Phrosyne,  closes  the  poem  witli  these  bitter 
words : 

'  Now, 
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Now,  lervsDU  of  a  tyrant's  word, 
(Now  bear  Phrosyne  lo  Albania's  lord ; 
And  tell  Alliania's  lord,  ihat  thu^  alone 
Thd  Calliitiian  maidi  approach  his  tlirone  !' 
Uashtar,'  the  Araliian  tale,  stands  next  in  successiou,  anil 
iblv  as  we  feel  towards  its  precursors,  we  are  dispdsed  to 
a  df  cidcd  preference  over  them,  both  in  point  of  plan  and 
rtposilion.    The  story  turns  on  the  passion  of  revenge,  the 
of  which  is  not,  as  in  modem  European  cases,  the 
i'qf  ■  strong  and  malignant  hatred  working  in  a  sulkn 
n,  and  ever  haunted  by  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  but  springs 
a  generous,  tliough  passionate  and  savage  delermiuatiou  lo 
llge  wlial  is  deemed  a  sacred  duly  at  every  personal  risk, 
ccumpanied  with  a  morbid  and  self-accusing  impatience  of 
thing  which  delays  the  moment  of  execution.     In  the  notes 
B  poem,  Mr.  Knight  relates  a  curious  instance  of  the  sense 
h  the  Arabs  entertain  of  their  duties  on  this  head.     '  Inuring 
oumey  in  the  desert  (he  says)  we  were  one  day  waiting  under 
ihade  of  a  rock,  tilt  the  remainder  of  our  party  came  up. 
~    they  arrived,  we  observed  emotion  and  disorder  in  their 
lenances.     We  inquired  the  cause,  and,  after  some  hesitation, 
rabs  expressed  a  nope  that  we  should  not  tliink  the  worse  of 
for  not  having  killed  a  servant  of  ours,  who,  it  appeared,  had 
one  of  them  a  blow.     The  Arab,  whom  he  had  struck,  had 
HdiDg  behind  him  on  the  same  cainel,  and  amusing  himself 
:iiusii)g  it  to  play  tricks,  to  the  discomfort  of  the  European.' 
on  the  principal  personage,  whose  name  gives  a  title  to  the 
f  devolves,  acconjing  to  Arab  practice,  the  bloody  office  of 
|[  16  death'  Muhareb,  the  chief  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  wfio 
tune  before  had  slain  Alashtar's  brother.     The  scene  is  cn- 
'Confined  to  the  desert,  and  the  fond  partiality  with  which  the 
Arab  clings  to  his  sandy  and  sultry  home  is  happily  dc- 
id  in  the  following  lines,  which,  though  in  fact  little  more 
I  expansion  of  (he  same  beautiful  idea  in  Goldsmith's  Tra- 
as  applied  to  the  '  Swiss,"  derive  from  their  Arab  dress  a 
g  air  of  freshness  and  originality. 
■  Children  of  hhmud!  a  rugged  home 
By  fate  is  ynur^ ;  bm  let  the  favour'd  race, 
Through  ferlilt:  meads  and  waler'd  proves  who  roam. 
Or  flowery  paths  in  groves  of  verdure  trace, 
Declare  if  hiippiness  depends  on  place. 
Can  crystal  rills  or  waving  woods  supply 
Sweet  solace  to  the  wretched,  or  the  base? 
Alas!  brighi  scenes  are  lost  on  sorrow's  eye, 
CaicleH  of  verdant  shades,  and  slruams  that  murmur  by. 
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As  bounteously  the  dews  of  bliss  descend 
On  the  lone  Desert  as  on  Tempe's  vale ; 
True  joys  are  of  the  soul — on  mind  depend. 
Nor  influence  own  of  scene  or  veering  gale. 
The  sons  of  Greece  tell  sorrow's  bitter  tale 
Beside  the  rill,  beneath  the  spreading  tree; 
In  citron  groves  the  Grecian  maids  bewail ; 
While  speeds  o'er  sands  the  Arab  blest  and  free, 
And  loves  his  native  home — the  home  of  Liberty.* 

Alashtar  is  described  in  some  stanzas  of  considerable  strength 
and  harmony;  but  we  are  better  pleased  with  Zora,  the  hero's  sis- 
ter,  a  most  amiable  character,  who  is  judiciously  introduced  to 
supply  the  place  of  an  enamoured  heroine,  which  modem  practice 
has  rendered  almost  indispensable  in  all  tales,  whether  prose  or 
verse,  English  or  Arabian : 

*  She,  like  Alashtar,  mourn'd  a  brother  slain, 
But  Zora  bade  her  sorrows  seem  to  sleep; 
And,  bent  atone  to  sooth  Alashtar's  pain, 
Smil'd  in  his  presence,  and  withdrew  to  weep; 
And,  when  she  saw  the  cloud  of  passion  sweep 
Dark  o'er  his  changeful  brow,  when  rankling  hate 
Drove  to  his  heart  the  goading  arrow  deep, 
Fix'd  at  his  side  would  Zora  fondly  wait. 
And  press  his  burning  cheek,  and  bid  the  storm  abate  ! 

Or  when,  in  milder  sorrow's  thoughtful  gloom, 
Alashtar  sate,  absorb'd  in  waking  dream ; 
Then  Zora,  bending  o'er  her  Arab  loom. 
Or  spreading  fruits  to  catch  the  sunny  beam. 
Alone  on  maiden's  task  intent  would  seem ; 
The  while  her  eye  would  dart  its  cheerful  ray; 
Her  voice  would  fall  like  ear-refreshing  stream ; 
Artful,  but  innocent,  her  looks  that  play. 
And  from  himself  at  length  the  mourner  steal  away.' — p.  l60. 

The  chance  arrival  of  the  wounded  Mohareb  in  Alashtar's  lent, 
— an  incident  which  may  be  considered  as  far  from  improbable 
among  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert, — affords  a  good  op- 
portunity of  displaying  the  characteristic  virtues  of  the  Arab,  it 
will  of  course  be  anticipated  that  so  deadly  a  feud,  as  that  be- 
tween Alashtar  and  Mohareb,  cannot  be  extinguished  but  by  a 
mortal  meeting  between  the  rival  chiefs.  They  meet,  in  fact, 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  canto,  in  single  combat,  and  fight 
with  a  proper  degree  of  wrath  and  obstinacy.  We  ought,  perhaps, 
to  call  Mr.  Knight  to  account  for  the  somewhat  equivocal  circum- 
stance of  his  combatants  being  lost  for  a  time  in  the  dust  raised 
b^  their  own  struggle ;  but  such  is  our  gratitude  to  him  for  having 
dispersed  the  cloud  previous  to  the  catastrophe,  and  refrained 

from 
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I  diHolving  faia  hero  in  aqua-fortis,  or  stowing  him  away  in 
■  ({uicksand,  that  we  are  inclined  to  alluw  all  due  cunsideratiun  to 
I  (what  our  great  lexicographer  calls)  the  '  sabulous  nature'  of  the 

But  while  we  deal  thus  gently  vitli  our  author  in  one  par- 
licular  point,  and  confer  upon  him  that  portion  of  commendation 
which  we  think  he  has  fairly  merited,  we  must  not  conceal  our 
observation  of  some  defects,  to  which  we  attach  the  more  im- 
portance as  tliey  tend  to  affect  the  general  tone  of  his  composition, 
Bid  may,  perhaps,  be  less  willingly  tolerated,  as  they  appear 
most  capable  of  correction  in  that  modest  unassuming  style  of 
poetry  which  he  has  chosen  to  adopt.  We  think,  for  instance, 
that  Mr.  Knight  is  sometimes  too  easily  contented  with  the  lirst 
Mpression  tliat  conies  to  hand ;  as  well  as  too  prone  to  take  up 
metaphorical  forms  of  speech,  which  though  hacknicd  and  worn 
clown  by  frequent  use,  are,  originally,  of  too  strong  a  cast  to  admit 
uf  being  employed  on  light  occasions.  The  Muse  would  be  loo 
much  indulged,  if,  with  a  tree  range  over  the  whole  regiou  of  me- 
taphors, she  were  not  compelled,  as  the  condition  of  that  liberty, 
tu  rmploy  them  with  the  most  scnipulous  propriety. 

Mr.  Kiiight  must  also  pardon  us  if  we  suspect  him  of  giving 
way  occasionally  to  a  little  secret  weakness  in  favour  of  pretti- 
neases,  such  as  *  in  the  eaxt  diipiuyil,  ihune  warnitig  blushes' — 
'  kind  a»  morning's  tear,' — to  say  nothing  of  a  '  dread  illuviiiia- 
tiotC  \o  be  mistaken,  by  iuatienlive  observers,  for  '  an  extemion  of 
the  starry  sphere.'  The  frequent  inversion  of  the  verb  and  sub- 
stantive may  be  traced,  we  suspect,  1o  the  same  cause. 

We  could  wish  that  Mr.  Knight  had  been  as  attentive  in  mark- 
ing the  shades  of  difference  between  individuals  of  the  same 
morU  class,  as  he  has  been  careful  to  seize  the  less  delicate  dis- 
tinctions of  national  peculiarity.  Abdallagh  and  tiderim,  Azza  and 
Eimjra,  Mohareb  and  Alashtar,  when  considered  with  respect  to 
H  other,  have,  in  our  opinion,  too  many  qualities  in  common 
'low  of  standing  out  respectively  with  dial  degree  of  boldness 
\  is  necessary  for  the  arresting  and  enchaining  of  the  atten- 
It  tiiay  be  objected  that  in  less  rc6ncd  stages  of  society,  al- 
tgh  the  simple  passions  and  dispositions  may  be  more  strongly 
lounced,  and  the  difference,  for  examjjle,  between  the  brave 
1  the  timid,  the  impetuous  and  the  genUe,  more  striking,  yet 
er  Tarieties  of  character  calculated  to  distinguish  different  indi- 
idatila  of  the  same  general  class  are  hardly  to  be  found.  In  fact, 
'lerevcr  the  modes  of  life  are  simple,  and  the  prevailing  ideas 
:  intricate,  the  human  character  is  at  one  and  the  same 
e  both  less  controuled  and  less  niodilicd,  and  conseqxientlyj 
i  prontinent  in  its  grand  dirvisions,  and  less  various  in  the 
"'  smaller 
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smaller  ones.  Our  author  is  welcome  to  die  full  advantage  of  thii 
metaphysical  defence ;  but  we  shall  nevertheless  contimie  to  re- 
gret the  want  observable  in  several  parts  of  his  volume,  of  that 
particular  sort  of  sustained  discrimination,  which  we  have  just 
pointed  out,  as  we  are  convinced  that  it  involves  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  exciting  pathetic  feelings,  and  attaching  interest  to 
fictitious  circumstances. 
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nnmS  writer  '  cloys  with  a  sameness.'  He  might  have  owned  of, 
'  '*'  nearly,  all  his  volume  what  he  owns  of  one  leaf;  that  '  it  is 
strange,  but  not  new;  and  that  he  has  said  it  all  before.' — It  is  sel- 
dom, however,  that  something  may  not  be  learned  by  observing 
the  insects  of  the  moral  world  as  well  as  those  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, and  it  is  fortunate  that  they  are  tempted  to  exhibit  them- 
selves. It  would  be  worth  any  money  to  our  farmers  if  the  turnip 
fly  would  shew  itself  before  it  settled  on  the  plant ;  or  to  the  in- 
habitants of  either  India,  if  the  white  ants  would  make  their  at- 
tacks without  covered  ways.  Happily  our  author  has  no  relation 
to  either  of  those  families;  the  sphinx  atropos,  or  death's  head 
hawk-moth,  a  less  powerful  creature,  bears  some  resemblance  to 
him.  Its  favourite  object  is,  always,  the  plunder  of  a  hive,  and 
its  sole  safeguards  in  accomplishing  its  purpose  are  its  startling 
appearance  and  disagreeable  noise.  This  process  of  attack  is  evi- 
dently imitated  in  the  alarming  account  which  the  author  gives  of 
the  properties  of  the  genus  to  which  it  is  his  boast  to  belong. 

.  '  To  be  a  true  Jacobin  a  man  must  be  a  good  hater ;  but  this  is  the 
most  difHcuIt  and  the  least  amiable  of  all  the  virtues ;  the  most  trying 
and  the  most  thankless  of  all  tasks.  The  love  of  liberty  consists  in  the 
hatred  of  tyrants.  The  true  Jacobin  hates  the  enemies  of  liberty  as  they 
hat^e  liberty,  with  all  his  strength  and  with  all  his  might,  and  with  aU 
his  heart  and  with  all  his  soul.  His  memory  is  as  long  and  his  will  as 
strong  as  theirs,  though  his  hands  are  shorter;  he  never  forgets  or  iby- 
gives  an  injury  done  to  the  people,  for  tyrants  never  forget  or  forgive 
one  done  to  themselves.  There  is  no  love  lost  between  them.  He  does 
not  leave  them  the  sole  benefit  of  their  old  motto,  odia  in  longumjadema 
fuct  reconderet  auctaqne  promeret.  He  makes  neither  peace  nor  truce 
with  them.  His  hatred  of  wrong  only  ceases  with  the  wrong.  The  sense 
of  it,  and  the  barefaced  assumption  of  the  right  to  inflict  it,  deprives 
him  of  his  rest.  It  stagnates  in  his  blood— it  loads  bis  heart  with  aspics 
tongues  deadly  to  venal  pens.  It  settles  on  his  brain — it  puts  him  be- 
side himself.' — p.  167. 

This  display  seems  to  us  to  be  sufficiently  hideous  to  drive 
from  him  even  the  kindred  swarms  that,  like  himself,  are  on  the 

wing 
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wmg  for  mischief,  if  indeed  iliere  was  any  bond  of  uniou  amonggt 
these  bad  tilings  they  would  threaten  us  with  serious  calamities; 
,btit  II  w  ise  providence  limits  them  to  pultry  mischief,  by  introduo- 
log  amongst  them  a  confusion  of  evil  purposes.  This  is  felt,  and 
Utterly  felt,  by  Mr.  Kuzlitt.  Franklin  said  that  he  met  persona  in 
the  world  whom  he  conceived  to  be  already  placed  in  a  state  of 
danutation.*  Dante  mingled  with  tlie  mfenial  crew  the  spirits  of 
some  whose  bodies  still  \i  alked  the  earth ;  and  there  is  a  convulsive 
agony  in  the  view  which  this  writer  takes  of  the  peaceful  security 
of  those  M'hom  he  would  pull  down,  and  of  the  dissolute  aban- 
donment  of  those  from  whom  alone  he  can  hope  for  alliance, 
which  might  induce  a  belief  that  the  fiction  of  the  poet,  and  the 
fancy  of  the  plnlosopher  have  some  foundation  in  reality.+ 

We  beUeve  that  smce  we  last  noticed  Mr.  Hazlitt,  he  has  ma- 
nifested great  wrath  against  uh^  and,  as  we  are  not  conscious  of 
my  growing  desire  to  conceal  the  miqualified  detestation  which 
we  Iwve  always  entertained,  and  which  we  stiH  entertain,  for  the 
ipirii  which  pervades  his  volumes,  it  is  probable  that  the  quick- 
nlrer  of  his  feelings  will  stand  as  much  above  temperate  after  he 
skall  have  read  these  pages,  as  before.  I-low  this  may  be  we  are 
•Ot  very  solicitous  to  know :  we  mention  his  indignation  for  the  pur- 
pose only  of  pointing  out,  with  more  effect,  the  ludicrous  egotism 
wludi  has  driven  this  forlorn  drudge  of  the  Esaminer  into  a  belief 
'bml  it  is  his  prerogative  to  abuse  whom  he  will,  and  the  privilege 
4f  all  the  world  to  submit  in  silence :  he  lays  claim  to  an  autocracy 
»f  malediction.  His  delusion  upon  this  point  is  the  nearest  ap- 
Woacfi  which  we  have  observed,  amongst  persons  who  go  at 
■rg«,  to  the  straw  crowns  and  sceptres  of  Moorficlds.  There  are 
few  characters  in  England  of  distinguished  eminence  whom  he 
^ma  nut  slandered;  and  yet  he  is  thrown  into  a  transport  of  fury 
■  19  told  that  he  is  wrong;  if  he  is  reasoned  with,  laughed  at, 
br  reminded  of  what  he  is  doing  and  of  what  he  is.  We  are  unable 
n  account  for  this  hallucination  in  any  other  way  than  by  sup- 
posing that  Mr,  Hunt,  who  revived  the  Institution  of  King  Ar- 
niur's  Round  Table,  and  who  seems,  at  length,  to  have  fought 
loa  way  to  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  '^Throne  of  Cockney, 
hu  erected  the  ward  of  Hillinsgate  into  a  sort  of  county  pala- 
tine, for  this  his  '  chivalrous'  squire ;  and  that  the  ceremony  of  in- 
vestiture has  turned  the  new  dignitary's  brains.  Some  instances 
of  the  freaks  to  which  we  have  alluded  will  be  found  in  our  re- 
new of  the  Round  Table.* 

We  thought,  at  one  time,  of  forming  a  complete  list  of  those 
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whom  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  traduced;  but  we  soon  found  that  an  iljus- 
tration  of  it  would  exceed  the  limits  which  ^e  mtist  tfs^I^^ 
these  remarks.     The  following  names  occur  to  ns  VLtoiid^'i  f'^. 
Fox,  Burke,  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  the  Duke  of  W^10iigt*(Mj^ 
Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Liverpool,  Mr.  Canning,  and.  alt  otb^y^iDU-'^ 
ters  of  course;  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Dr.  Paley,  Mr.  IilalthMli[(  Mc.^- 
Wordsworth,  Mr.  Southey,  Mr.  Coleridge.     That  we  ma^ jpot  b% 
Accused  of  doing  him  any  injustice,  we  must  add  tba.  U^t  nf  fhoMu 
on  whom  he  bestows  his  admiration.     It  will  not  take  up  niick 
room,  and  comprizes,  we  believe,  only  Buonaparte/ <hei;<ery>go<^'<' 
Mr.  Hazlitt  says, '  of  his  idolatry,'  Murat,  Mr.  CqlibpUji  Mjff  Jpljn 
Hunt,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  and  one  other  whom  we  suould.wish  U> 
see  in  more  respectable  company.    For  the  geilcral  cpinplexJioii  <o( 
this  man's  slander  we  must  refer  again  to  our  review  of  the  RQund 
Table ;  but  we  will  here  add  a  few  instances  to  those  before  ad-t 
duced.    The  subject  of  the  first  extract  is  the  kind-hearted  mad 
venerable  Paley;  for  Mr.  Hazlitt,  as  we  know,  wars  with  the 
dead. — Listen  ! — 

^  This  same  shuffling  divine  is  the  same  Dr.  Paley  who  afterwards 
employed  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  the  whole  of  his  moderate  second- 
band  abilities  in  tampering  with  religion,  morality,  and  politics — in 
trimming  between  bis  convenience  and  his  conscience — in  crawling  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth  and  trying  to  cajole  both.' — p.  298.    « 

The  subject  of  the  second  is  He,  who  was  the  first  to  con-: 
foand  the  armies  of  Buonaparte; — who  rid  Spain  and  Portugal 
of  their  devouring  enemies; — who  led  the  English  forces  across  ttie 
Pyrenees ; — who  marched  them  in  triumph  into  Paris ; — who  fet- 
tered the  Tyrant; — who  saved  the  world  at  Waterloo. — Listen 
again! 

*  We  are  glad  the  Duke  is  not  an  Englishman.  Let  no  conntfy  go 
about  to  enslave  another  with  impunity :  for  out  of  the  very  dregs  of 
rottenness  and  debasement  will  arise  a  low  creeping  fog  of  servility-'^-a 
stench  of  corruption  to  choak  the  life  of  liberty  wherever  it  comes^— A^ 
race  of  fortune  hunting,  dastard,  busy,  hungry,  heartless  slaves  and 
blood  suckers,  eager  to  fawn  upon  power  and  trample  upon  weakness^ 
with  no  other  pretensions  than  want  of  principle,  and  a  hatred  of  those 
who  possess  what  they  want.  Ireland  has  given  us  Castlereagh,  Wel- 
lington, Burke  : — is  she  not  even  with  us  ?  Ireland,  last  of  the  nations, 
repose  in  peace  upon  thy  green  western  wave.  Thou  and  the  world 
are  (juits.* — p.  182. 

When  Mr.  Hazlitt  can  no  longer  find  individuals  on  whom  he 
may  lavish  the  language  of  his  palatinate,  he  bespatters  parties 
and  professions. 

*  A  Tory  is  not  a  man,  but  a  beast.  He  is  slyed  in  his  prejudices- 
he  wallows  in  the  mire  6f  his  senses — he  cannot  get  beyond  the  trough 
of  bis  sordid  appetites,  whether  it  is  of  gold  or  wood.    Truth  and  false-^ 
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R  to  him fomeihing  lo  buy  and  sell:  principle  and  conscience 
uig  to  eaiand  drink.  He  tramplirs  on  the  plea  of  humanity,  and 
ka  ■  CBterpilUr  on  ihe  decay  of  public  good.  Beast  as  he  is,  he 
M&C— p.  sxvi. 

Whig  is  properly  what  is  called  a  Trimmer — that  is,  a  coward  to 
\Aa  at  the  quntion ;  who  dare  not  be  a  knavt:  nor  an  honest 
lut  is  a  sort  of  whiffling,  shuffling,  cunning,  silly,  contemptible, 
libig  negation  of  ihe  two.'  '  He  stickles  for  the  letter  of  the  con- 
It  with  the  alfcctation  of  a  prude,  and  abandons  its  principles 

•  effrontery  of  a  prostitute.' — p.  xKxiii.  ,\\.\iv. 

Ibe  abstract  character  of  a  lawyer  he  says, 

|ul  is  in  his  fee.     His  understamling  is  upon  the  town.'    '  He 

^swear  lo  an  untruth  to  get  himself  hanged,  but  he  will  assert 

aiy  by  the  hour  together  to  hang  other  persons if  he  finds  it 

etainer.' 

nt  ft  toot  in  the  hands  of  a  minister  isa  whole  profession  habitu- 
Uoas  to  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  but  perfectly  alive  to 
wn  interest;  with  just  ingenuity  enough  to  be  able  lo  trump  up 
b  or  sophistry  fororagainst  any  measure,  and  with  just  understand- 
ttigh  to  see  no  more  of  the  real  nature  or  consequences  of  any 
re  than  suits  their  own  or  their  employers  convenience.' — pp. 

is. 

he  midst  of  these  eifusioDS  we  confess  we  were  surprized, 
bstanfling  our  previous  experience,  at  the  sight  of  the  fol- 

•  veracious  assertion.  '  Wt  do  not  wh/t  lo  wy  any  thing 
ui  ^  ony  profession  or  set  of  men  in  Ihe  abstract.' — p.  153. 

is  representetl  naked.  Her  antagonist  resembles  her  so 
W*Bt,  that  she  too  is  sometinies  barefaced, 
bn,'  says  Mr.  Ha):lilt,  (and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  he  13 
petent  witness  as  to  the  taste  and  propensities  of  one  indi* 
\;vi  the  species,)  '  is  a  toad-eating  animal.' 
I  of  our  readers  who  will  bear  in  mind  this  charitable  defi- 
■  Mid  what  the  author  has  in  other  places  said  of  Burke, 
If  turning  to  p.  3G  l .  of  theiie  valuable  essays,  amuse  them- 
>tfj  an  instance  of  that  uniformity  of  thought,  which,  as 
'  remarks,  '  we  may  always  expect  to  meet  with  in  the 
tritious  of  the  same  author,  when  he  writes  with  simplicity 
temcst.'  They  will  there  find  a  long  and  laboured  eulogy 
ike,  in  which  it  is  made  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  pruise, 
be  thought  nobly  of  his  fellows.' 

I  character  of  Murat  is  another  instance  of  the  same  since- 
heart,  and  clearness  of  spirit.  '  Murat  was  senseless  enough 
leve  that  he,  who  had  been  made  a  king  by  Buoiiaparic, 
[be  cordially  received  in  the  list  of  kings  by  those  who 
b  by  divine  right ;  and  he  was  base  enough  lo  turn  against 
\ffttclor,  his  lUiitUiy  aud  the  human  race :  but  in  hiimelf, 
ratXlI.  NO.  XLiii.  ■  L 
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he  appears  to  have  been  a  gallant,  generous,  awl  A£J'OIl^>Btfufqi; 
man.' — p-  175.  ,  ■}« 

That  BO  luisty  a  brain  should  be  disturbed  b;  spcctresi  is  aqfi 
to  be  wondered  at :  aitd  tliere  is  one  vi  liicU  seenu  to  lorilivnt  Oii^ 
aiilbur  to  a  degree,  tUat  must  make  his  bittereat  eneintes  pii 
bin).  Poor  Tom  iie^er  saw  tl)e  foul  tieiid  in  so  aiau^  or  sue 
fearful  shapes.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be  learned  Ui  dxtnoOr 
olugj,  and  for  their  sakes  we  insert  the  most  striking  d^Clipri, 
tious  pv&a  by  Mr.  Hazlitt,  of  his  Plianlom,  Mhlah  he  f;iM4] 
'  Legitimacy.'  Il  is  '  nn  ugly  spider'—'  a  new  JqggerDaut'-;; 
'  a  foul  blatant  beast,  breathing  flame  and  blood' — '  uu,olc[iadj| 
with  a  tissue  of  patches  and  of  paint,  and  a  quantity  of  MTU^^lei^ 
and  of  proud  flesh' — *  an  old  hypocritical  liag — a  vile  cantlliv,' 
nmmbliiig  witch ; — an  old  rotten  demirep  ;  who  lowered  above 
the  couHagration  of  Moscow,  dressed  in  a  robe  of  Hwne  co^' 
loured  taffeta  ;'  and  who  '  exenlerates'  Mr.  Haxlitt  'of  his  ajtec-, 
lions.' — p.  :iOei.  We  wibh  the  deud  joy  of  lier  prize. — There  is, 
something,  however,  in  these  wanderings  of  the  author  wbicb  i^. 
s%mplomatic  of  mania,  aud  rather  tragical.  It  is  time  to  look  fflr 
llie  farce.  At  the  close  of  another  publication,  in  which  be  ia 
mure  than  commonly  ridiculous,  we  are  favoured  with  the  writer'«- 
•iwii  opinion  of  hiniself,  and  he  therein  gravely  informs  the  worid 
that  tlie  object  of  liis  literary  labours  is  the  fame  '  of  a  Pascal, 
a  Leibnitz,  or  a  Berkeley !'  and  plainly  inliniates  that  he  ex- 
pects to  be  classed  with  them  after  his  death.  There  is  sonK' 
ihiug  beyond  all  farce  or  caricature  in  this  angry  LufToon's  delfl 
satisfied  assumption  of  a  seat  amongst  these  three  great  Bleii^ 
whom  Rebgioii,  Genius,  Philosophy  and  Science  raised  almost 
above  the  nature  of  mortals — and  this  too,  immediately  after  a 
more  striking  display  than  we  remember  to  have  seen  elsewfacfe 
of  Mr.  Hazlitt's  peculiarities.  We  doubt  whether  a  Dutcb  sigth- 
pqijiler  would  make  his  own  apotheosis  e<]ually  ludicrous:  eveil 
^if  he  were  to  depict  himself  recumbent  at  the  table  of  the  Godtl . 
nith  trunk  hose,  grasping  a  tobacco^ipe  with  one  hand,  ami 
striving  to  purple  his  lips  m  nectar  with  the  other. 

Having  got  tliis  slanderer  of  the  human  race  in  an  atlittidc, . 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  smile  at  him,  we  willingly  leave  itifiia 
there,  lie  ought  to  feel  obliged  to  us.  Many  will  think  dt^i 
we  have,  on  this  and  other  occasions,  wasted  more  time  on;) 
him  ihuii  Itc  deserved.  We  are  ourselves  of  that  opinion  :  btrt 
when  the  lla^lilt  first  appeared  within  our  province,  it  atnick  ■ 
uf\  that  it  was  of  a  new  species  ;  its  activity,  disagreeable  buoi,  \ 
and  glittering  blackness — but,  above  all,  tJie  value  of  the  object^ 
which  it  seemed  to  be  its  nature  to  delile,  excited  our  attention. 
\^'c  did  nut  knou',  moicover,  but  that  it  might  then  be  only  in  its,,< 
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fffrta,  or  gnil)  stale ;  and  there  was  no  saying  to  what  extent,  if 
ii  should  change  to  the  perfect  imaaf,  it  might  increase  its  niim- 
htrs:  We  confi-ss,  however,  that  we  wanted  skill  in  entomology. 
It  is  plain  that  it  Itad  reached  its  perfection  when  we  first  noticed 
it;  'that  lis  jjoMeni  of  mischief  hardly  extend  beyond  the  mnkino; 
of  sonic  dirt  and  some  noise  :  ihat  it  does  not  belong  to  our  cli- 
mate,nor  can  multiply  here ;  but  that  its  presence  is  owing  to  th« 
late  extraordinary  seasons,  whiph  have  brought  us  so  many  new 
plawues^  Itsminules  were  nearly  over,  and  it  would  have  perished 
iis  tli^  heats  declined.  Yet,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  entirety  withouj 
advantage  Hml  we  have  fastened  iI  down  upon  a  sheet  pf  paper 
■imAigst  oiir  o^hcr  ipec 


4)IT.  tX. — Essays  on  the  Imiiluliom,  Governmfnt,  iitid  JliTanneri^ 
i^ lAe.  St'ile<  of  JiHieul  Greire.  By  Henry  David  Tlill,!).!). 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Unpersily  of  Stl  Andrews. 

fT'H^y  who  are  conversant  willi  that  dark  and  gloomy  period, 
.     nben  it  was  granted,  as  a  peculiar  privilege,  to  the  school 

of  Osuaburgh*  to  unite  instruction  iu  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan^ 

i;uag«s  >vith  the  studies  intended  to  advance  theological  know- 
edgCr  can  best  appreciate  the  advantages  of  that  powerful  reactioi) 
ijl  society,  which,  after  suffefing  for  cefituries  the  evils  of  com- 
plete ignorance  and  the  sljll  greater  iqiseri^s  of  a  partial  and 
iti)perf«ct  knowledge,  concluded  by  making  the  study  of  lan^ 
euage^,  and  more  particularly  the  two  just  mentioned,  the  basis 
pX,ajU  liigher  educ^^ion  tliroughout  Europe. 

'  jClie  unefits  derived  from  ihjs  system  have  been  too  of|cn  dis- 
|m»ed,  to. render  it  necessary  to  repeat  tliem  here :  but,  us  persons 
tt^re^ted  in  the  question,  we  may  be  permitted  to  ad<i  one  not 
|I>K^yB  uicli)df^  in  the  estimate. — The  tiightingales,  which  sang 
I  wtr  tli^  tomb  of  Orpheus,  ^eli  it  incumbent  on  them,  according  to 
I  Ue  testimony  of  i'ausanius,  to  sing  widi  more  sweetness  and  force 
mao  other  bird.s  of  the  same  species  ;  and  a  similar  sort  of  feeling 
'gpnfrally  leads  nien,  \vlio  have  gfown  up  with  the  appalling  models 
(^l^feclion  of  ancient  literature  befor^  them,  to  prefer  a  prudent 
jp^oeCf  .where  they  cannot  elicit  from  themselves  something  of 
more,  ibao  common  excellence,  \yith  few  authors  therefore, 
^b^e  exist,  ^mong  this  class  of  men,  admirable  judges  ^f 
I  ipth<>r9hip,  and  severe  and  even  fastidious  readers,  from  whose 

^1  (lie  fallacies   yvhicji  dazule  or  confound  the  intellects  of 

ilf-ieamed   roll  '  like  ^inter-drops  from   eaves  of  reed/ 
JnttCl^  Journalists,  who  have  so  many  webs  of  ignorance  pad 
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dcct-'ptiuu  to  luiravel  and  expose,  niky  safely  kavc  dieii  tlie  lUkt^ 
durratiTS  of  Uie  advantages  derived  from  au  acquaintance  wHfa  Umh, 
Greek  and  Roinau  writers,  to  eojoy  iheir  own  triumpli.  Itwaa  ij, 
triumpli  confined  for  some  time,  in  our  own  ,cunntry,  to  a  sect^ 
M'lioae  tenets  iu  religion  are  as  offensive  to  the  underslanding  as  tJ^ 
phraseology  in  which  llicy  are  conveyed  is  r(^pulsi\e  to  tlie  taate^ 
fiut  the  Haiiie  opinions  seeoi  now  to  be  taken  up  by  a  differeut  seh 
of  nieu.  A  political  party,  wliJch  lias  yet  its  foitinie  to  makein> 
tbc  world,  hJ3  found  ont  that  tlie  youth  of  this  kingdom  have  beeQL 
villalnou.siy  eorrupted  by  tlie  erection  of  gramnur  schogls.  CsNhi 
dcry  and  llunlingford  have  accordingly  become  to  lh«se  Q)e^ 
what  the  retainers  of  Lord  Stafford,  who  talked  of  .sucli  t^MnWi 
nations  as  a  verb  and  a  noun,  were  tu  Jiirk  Cade :  aiid  were  dieyi 
possessed  of  equal  aut)iority  with  that  sturdy  rebel,  we  believe  iha^ 
fiat  of  condemuatioD  with  some  of  them  would  be  precisely  th^ 
same — AvHiy  rtith  him,  aitay  with  him,  he  spetiki  Latin! 

We  lum  gladly  from  persons  of  this  stamp,  whom  the  cod-' 
tempt  of  the  well-informed  will  always  keep  in  tJie  place  to  whlcbl 
ihej  belong,  to  tliose  who,  grateful  for  the  advantages  derived  bji 
themselves  from  early  initiation  in  classical  knowledge,  endeavour. 
to  make  others  participators  iu  the  same  benclit.  I'he  piety  of 
the  Chinese  ligliLn  up  a  perpetual  lamp  in  tlie  tombs  of  tbosef 
whom  he  recognises  as  the  authors  of  his  existence.  The  scholavj 
feels  bound  in  the  same  way  not  to  let  the  shades  of  nigbt  enters 
those  sepulchres,  where  repose 

'  The  deail  but  scepter'd  sov'reigns,  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  rrotn  (heir  urns.'  ^ 

Tlie  little  publication  before  us  has  been  framed  in  the  spiril  of 
this  principle.  It  contains  tlie  substance  of  some  lectures  deli* 
vcred  to  the  professor's  academical  pupils,  and  is  the  effect  oCi 
more  reading  than  the  unpretending  manner  in  which  it  is  C(tmn| 
inunicaled  might  at  first  lead  to  imagine.  To  young  persons  wiutk 
arc  juat  entering  upon  tlie  higher  classics,  and  tu  studious  aetui 
who  are  desirous  of  rppairing,  by  their  own  industry,  the  ac£M 
dental  defects  of  an  imperfect  education,  a  more  useful  assistantyi 
we  think,  cauuot  welt  lie  furnished.  In  the  first  six  essays,  ibi^ 
author  treats  of  the  heroic  age,  and  those  institutions  which  conM 
rcnied  the  Greeks  generally ;  in  the  subsequent  ones  he  conliacM 
himself  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  those  two  leading  statek^ 
in  Greece,  which,  as  intellect  or  morals,  a  taste  for  the  arts  of^ 
peace  or  war,  have  severally  most  influence  on  men's  minds,  wtlLi 
coiuiiiand  a  corresponding  effect  on  nations  and  individualftn 
throughout  all  ages.  An  Essay  on  the  Government,  Mannen 
Rftligion  of  the  Persians,  a  people  whom  the  more  brilliant 
lury  of  lUu  Gretiks  luui  been  suffered  to  throw  too  much  into 

■curityjT 
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■cority,  very  propeHy  coiicluiies  the  work.  The  stjic  Uiroughout 
it  taeirt,  feflsy  and  perspicuous ;  the  text  (as  we  always  wish  to  see 
it  id  eUheittvy  works)  is  undisturbed  by  notes ;  but  at  iIjc  end  of 
•Very  Essay  is  subjoined  a  list  of  authorities,  confirming  the  opi- 
WOD"  which  the  author  has  advanced  in  it,  and  affording  references 
to  works  in  which  the  subject  of  each  essuj  may  be  still  further 
lirasecuted. 

We  believe  we  have  now  said  all  tliat  is  necessary  on  fliis  pub- 
hcarion  ;  it  aspires  to  no  novelty  of  com muui cation,  and  un  the 
rabj^t  which  more  particularly  induced  us  to  take  it  up,  it  is 
most  entirely  defective.  The  professor  will,  of  course,  plead 
lbs  >tifthir«  of  Iris  audience  ft>r  the  omission ;  and,  in  truth,  a  trea- 
ti»e  on  the  state  of  female  society  in  Greece  was  a  delicate  sub- 
j«ft  to  handle  before  perxons,  whose  age  requires  no  ad<litiouaI 
firmcnt,  and  who  might  not  reason  quite  so  sensiblj-  on  the 
Mate  of  their  minds,  ss  !*antagruel  did  on  the  frame  uf  his  body. 
'When  he  saw  tliat  the  scholars  of  1*boulouse  had  a  trick  of 
buniing  their  regents  alive,  like  lied  herrings,  he  had  the  prudence 
to  decamp  instantly;  for,  said  he,  I  am  by  nature  sufficiently  dry, 
ind  there  is  no  occasion  for  mj  being  heated  any  further.*  A 
work,  however,  addressed  to  general  readers,  lies  under  no  such 
lestriction.  Wiue  aud  women,  says  a  Spanish  proverb,  are  what 
men  chitse  to  make  them ;  and  both  enter  too  much  iutb  (he daily 
alb  ofUfenot  to  render  it  a  matter  of  anxiety  to  collect  all  the  re- 
ceipts that  can  be  found  for  the  composition  of  such  important 
articles :  we  shall  therefore  contribute  our  mite  to  supply  w  liat 
we  should  consider  a  deficiency  in  any  other  than  an  elementary 
ti^tise. 

Whoever  has  given  much  attention  to  the  affairs  of  G  reece,  and 
more  particularly  to  tlie  affairs  of  that  coimtry  which  compre- 
hmded  tlic  most  important  part  of  it,  vi^.  the  Athenian,  cannot 
fti!,  we  think,  to  have  been  struck  by  a  principle,  running  very 
strongly  through  all  her  relations  both  natural  and  acquired,  do- 
mutic  and  foreign,  and  which  may  be  called  tbe  principle  of 
tdtltnat.  It  began  with  that  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author 
of  die  Spirit  of  Laws,  almost  decided  at  once  llie  character  of  a 
Bition,  viz.  the  climate.  Beautiful  in  her  springs,  when  all  the 
CDciUnting*  descriptions  of  her  poets  were  more  than  realized,  the 


•  See  tbt  Ei/iimft  Jm,  i.ih  x«t"<. '"  ""!  (F-dipm  Coloi.irus  of  Sophoclei,  and  Uie 
'UtaOral  cbana.  tfix^"*"  ■"  nXxti  sXSiu,  >i>  Ihe  Media  of  Euripidn.  A  diKunl 
•iM(an<l  the  Xruout  oribe  upliiHibad  cviifenlly  diMnderu!  ibo  lEttid  of  Urnripidni) 
«Uclt  auMt  tbrovr  iiBCif  back  upon  a  mDral  beaut;  within,  repain  iu  Bagginij  puwen 
K  ue  ailar  of  untuir ;  and  no  wunhippet  wai  ever  more  lincecK  than  tbh  puel.  The 
(ghUn  Mii'iif  Greece  ahsolntely  butiw  in  hii  vrrae,  and  Is  tire  ii,  wilb  him,  more  par- 
ikofnlj.^lOiecthr  light,  which  Ihefici;  chariot  of  the  God  of  daj  thnmoTM  Ki 
'  |,*(tn  Uelcnfi,  v.  340-)    He  meli  m  hi]  couulij'i  clinwte,  wit  hec  lusginli- 
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summers  of  Alhenai  lik«  those  of  (ireece  in  geimml,  wer^  ekc«uiu 
in  their  heat,  her  winters  rigorous  iii  their  cold.  'VUe  tool  bcetOtf 
<tf  the  CephisuH  were  sut:cL-ecled  by  the  pcaliterouE  blaata-.oCihe 
Scirou,  or  Sirocco;  and  sudden  aiid  awful  tituipests  r«Cittled .\iiijr 
sensibly  ibe  pust  plensures  uC  vernal  serenity.  The  Allieuiui^ 
who,  ill  the  suitiiner  aeusooi  eNpmed  himself  naked  ilt  the  |>td»lic 
saines,  wore  a  long  nmnlle  of  wool  in  the  winter,  like  hia  ueigh^ 
bour  ihi'  liieotiun,  who,  in  a  latitude  more  southern  tlmu  N«(4eai 
waa  obliged  to  fence  out  ihfe  cold  by  a  dresa  not  via-j  dJ^auailar 
to  that  worn  by  the  Lnplunder  and  tlte  Suuiuyede.  A  dilTfrence  of 
soil  formed  the  same  tonlrstiit  to  the  eye,  as  ttwt  of  dnimLetaUie 
senses.  Deep  \u1lies,  receiving  and  trannuuttiug,  like  lUHrurs^Ui* 
heat  of  tile  nun,  and  high  mountains,  autue  of  thorn  co««refl  witb 
perpetual  snow,  formed  the  general  aspect  of  llie  continent  of 
Greece  j  and  Attica  did  not  much  differ,  in  Ibis  te»]te<:t,  fropi  btf 
neighbours :  though  tiiere  were  numerous  points  of  contn^ 
peciiliiu*  to  herself.  On  a  space  of  hmd|  ndt  exceeding  tw«  M 
our  largest  counties,  might  be  seen  three  ilistiuct  racto  of  um^ 
forming  in  tlieir  bubits,  pursuits,  and  incli nations)  almost  H 
great  a  diversity,  as  with  Athenian  ingenuity  for  its  cumniOD  bosib 
might  be  found  beliveen  i  Swiss,  un  tlnglisliman,  and  a  native  0 
Paris :  these  were  the  Diacriun,  or  man  4f  the  mountain,  the 
Paralian,  or  native  of  the  sea-slior?,  and  the  Pedisn,  or  iob^ir 
taut  of  (be  plain.  T\ie  metropolis,  which  helonged  to  this  va- 
ried people,  presented  varieties  as  striking  as  any  which  tli«  ati^ 
I'ounding  coikntry  afforded ;  a  free  po|Mflati(m  uid  dn  enslAved; 
the  latter  in  proportion  to  the  fuinter  an  twenty  to  one  :  a  uativf 
^pulation  and  an  alien ;  the  latter  to  tlib  former  ai  one  to  ihrafc; 
public  buildingsj  most  magniticent,  and  private  ediiicea  »  despi- 
cably ulean  ;  temples  and  fttalnes  in  profusion)  and  no  supply  of 
one  of  tne  most  necessary  conveniencies  of  common  life,  watcc; 
jjorlicos  crowded  with  paintings,  and  a  stream  which  die  rJaicHi 
weri^  obliged  daily  to  wade  through  for  waht  of  a  bfidgeJ 
That  the  citizens  of  such  u  metropolis  should  present  no  rev 
consistent  appearance  was  in   the  very  ualuie  of  things;  .  tnd 


cciK  tcenpr]'  floiiii  ever  bcforr  hit  iiniiKiiiMinii.  For  llir  nifrliliiieiile  lie  haiall  the  p^ 
•kinsle  fundTioit  of  Mlllon,  kiid.  like  bim,  lie  u>a>ll)>  rrpKKtiti  its  noEn  u  IhB  iMdw: 
mDarninpt.  He  hot  IrHii)ilHiiled  iuls  hii  dnuiu  all  the  |iK(m«ilp>e  HciWPf^fi 
Urce«  ;  uid  Ihai  ainpliAcuiunorgeagn^icMlkiiOHlnlKr.  which  onivejit  i be  ide^ifal 
poetical  omniprpientp,  tt'aVi  iu  liimu  it  lioM  iu  I  lie  auiHoi  of  Marniioii  a—'  ■*■-  ■-- *-  -^ 
tif  thp  Lake.  A  niiliire  a(  tin  Mmbrf  ind  ihi  gay  in  iialuni  ubjefli  i 
hit  dlDral  dHm,  Mrith  tbd  nwit  deli^hlfnl  varielir— ^lirn  groltan  aiHl  lii 
Amk  prnci  aiiil  while  twani — iliv  £ilroiu  wiib  ii>  yclki*  watcn  and  p*tn  mnr- 
fauiii  dialing  ujmiihv— Ihe  HUiid  of  Hutcs  upOD  iIif  n>aunliiiii-lD|U— aijria]  MWP 
dancing  by  luooii-lighl:— heads  and  buKiini  ndunied  wilb  flDoeti.  uiid  rosea  |an^r«d 
lo  brm  il>e  chapltls  af  the  guds.  Htc  iiiia^i  TDKier  occiirfing  is  the  uiigs,  wbcM 
Buripklei  takvi  leiraaf  liiauficu  impeitiiunt  and  tumcUiuea  iiiischiciiout.diiiiDan- ' 

aceonliug^] 


'lirriiioii  and  llie  I^  > 
I  ubjefis  tutu  OiMA 
I  and  limpid  atrewMlf^ 
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Ucortiiligly  we  find  that  il  is  difficult  to  speak  of  tlie  romniMl 
.AtlwniniiB  ((he  class  best  known  to  us)  witljoiit  deviating  into 
wMilhcaes,  which  might  appear  almost  affected:  lordly  beggars 
iriio  were  i^ad  to  Gurn  three  obols  a  day,  and  who  dethroned  the 
""  King^  patriots  who  insisted  upon  ribaldrj  from  their  comic 
J,  Biid  put  ^le  interpreter  of  the  Persian  king's  ambassador 
lAileBth,  becauAc  he  had  detiled the  Greek  language  by  expluining 
: orders  of  a  barbarian;  ferocious  sentimentalists  who  wepi, 
isocrates  declares,  at  the  lictitious  woes  of  the  tragedraiiti, 
in  thti  severest  calamities  of  war  felt  more  exultation  in 
lesaiog  the  distresses  of  their  neighbours,  than  pleasure  in 
DM  4rt  their  owff  ble^sitigs ! 
The' lo»e  of  <tjntraSt  engendered  by  these  peculiarities,  nature 
led  deteroiiiied  to  nail  into  completfe  action,  by  bringing 
Atbeniaus  into  contact  with  t\vo  nations  as  opposite  in 
ivmuiieiit,  nuiuful  dispositions,  and  acquireil  habits  as  the  con- 
lion  can  well  frame  to  itself.  i>anguine,  restless,  and  im- 
ieot ;  acute,  lively,  inquisitive,  and  loquacious ;  keenly  suscep- 
4U»le  of  all  those  pleasures  which  are  derived  from  the  inter- 
ld»nge  of  tliought,and  exquisitely  alive  to  the  beautiful  productions 
*f  genius  and  art,  the  native  of  Attica  saw  himself  placed  by  the 
■de  of  the  cool  and  calculating  Lacediemonian  ;  and  affected  rb 
Meir  with  surprise  a  nation  which  in  conversation  used  no  more 
%ordit  than  were  absolutely  necessary,  wrote  no  books,  hud  no 
ibeatricul  eniLrtaiumenis,  tolerated  neither  poets  nor  actors, 
"^neither  nuiaicians  nor  philosophers,  and,  far  from  seeking  op- 
y»MuiiiUL'8  of  introducing  foreign  retinements  among  them^  like 
ftkeir  neighbours,  made  the  exclusion  of  strangers  one  of  the  most 
^nMHng  of  their  statutes.  If  the  wit  of  the  Athenians  could  turn 
iin«  points  of  the  character  of  such  a  nation  into  ridicule ;  if 
f  could  make  merry  with  a  people  who  carried  a  degree  of 
icity  into  their  virtue,  and  of  |)edantry  into  their  military 
•ce ;  and  whose  goveniment  was  injured  by  the  inconvenient 
>^ntue  of  intlexiliility  ;  yet — sober-minded,  measuring  their  virtues 
Wfj  tbeir  duties  and  their  desires  by  their  necessities;  neVer  dis- 
Ipbying  that  spirit  of  vanity,  which  after  exhausting  admimtion, 
la  aitre  to  end  in  the  exaction  of  the  most  submissive  deference  ; 
Wcvcr  wanting  in  that  regard  for  public  opinion,  which  supplies 
*4ie  place  of  higher  feeling,  enough  remained  on  the  aide  of  the 
ffipHftras,  to  command  the  respect  of  a  ftale,  which,  ihought- 
J^  9aA  conceited  as  it  often  shewed  itself,  wanted  neither 
•ftHit  aonnihiess  of  understanding  which  grasps  the  right.  no?^at 
I^Gcacy  of  sentiment  which  frequently  so  well  supplies  the  place 
*f  it.  Whatever,  therefore,  thfere  was  of  difference  between  ibese 
two  Bitions  in  a  mor%  exclusive  pteference  of  letters  or  arms,  of 
'"^'"'  '"• '  1 4  nav^ 
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iiavul  or  lamt  ifomiiiion,  of  democracy  or  monarchy,'  ntifl'WfAM 
out  attuiiipliiig  to  slrilie  ihe  bidancc  of  superionly  bet\v*eiithW|^ 
it  maybe  observed  that,  after  all  the  animosities  trnd' j^altiiOkS* 
which  such  R  difference  excited,  the  Spartan  was  regarded  t|/-tt|g 
Athenian  willi  somethnig  like  tlie  feelings  wliidi,  cf  en  M  the  j^tiW 
lie  games,  made  him  be  considored  as  the  ^jeat  objt-ci  of  MttMN 
tion,  as  the  being  who  clieriKhcd  in  his  breast  all  the  lofti«r  Vt^ 
ings  ofemnlalion  which  invigorate  and  dignify  exiMtc-nre.'  "" 
But  for  Ihe  third  of  the  ruling  powers,  which,  turning  apOl 
£pamtuondas  ss  a  fulcrum,  was  one  day  to  upsul  <ireec<.',  snd  tl 
give  a  memorable  instance  lliat  if  matter  for  s  tirrK*  previat'owi  ^ 
iniiid,  the  victory  is  but  a  temporary  one,  no  auch  redeemibg'  wUfi 
lities  existed  in  the  mind  of  mi  Athenian.  To  the  native  of  Altie# 
the  Boeotian  was  an  object  of  unmitigated  C6utempt.  His'lftr 
limbs  and  easy  digestion,  his  numerous  feasts,  and  his  full  feedin^^^^ 
together  with  his  foggy  atmosphere  and  his  coarse  dialect,  weitf 
to  a  genuine  Athenian,  sources  of  inexhaustible  merriment.  Hv 
ridiculed  and  abjured  his  hateful  music,  he  travestied  his  gods,*) 
and  in  the  most  patlietic  of  his  country's  Ir^edies  found  sonT^ 
consolation  for  his  tears,  that  it  was  tlie  crimes  and  misfbrtamli' 
of  his  encuiy  the  Theban,  which  had  caused  them  to  flow.  Tbetf 
contrasts  of  political  relations  at  home  were  carried  to  their  heigbt' 
by  the  relations  of  the  Atheniiius  with  foreign  powiTS,  or,  W* 
speuk  more  properly,  willi  the  one  foreign  power  which  conVA 
inintded  their  attention  abroad.  European  sbdl,  discipline,  and' 
fortitude  have,  in  all  ages,  been  proverbially  opposed  to  AuviM' 
iiuuTbers,  ignorance  and  effeminacy  ;  and  if  eviT  nation  h»d  a 
bion  to  know  ami  feel  the  difference  between  the  terms,  it 
surely  the  Athenian.  Tlic  first  book  which  was  put  into  IfcciP 
hands  imparted  the  sonsntion  which  the  growing  knowlec^'tiP 
Hulisi(|«eiit  life  must  every  day  have  stamped  more  stroiigly)W 
Ihe  ntuid  ;  and  we  may  well  imagine  tlie  truth  of  what  IsoerKtcW 
assures  us,  that  the  Iliad  of  Homer  was  particularly  acceptable  fff 
an  Atheniau,  because  it  fed  and  supported  alt  those  feeliof 
contrasts,  which  his  pride  led  him  to  discern  between  h 
a  Persian.  Well-informed  and  more  discerning  minds ! 
other  differences  besides  lliese  vulgar  ones ;  but  tlie  tranqui]bl| 
and  security  of  a  Persian  subject  compared  with  the  turbula 
and  inquietude  of  Grecian  democracies,  the  moderate  assessmeHIII 
qf  Persian  taxei;,  compared  with  the  heavy  contributions  levied 
oil  the  wealthy  Greek,  and  tlie  rewards  which,  in  tlte  one  countf]^ 
attended    superior   merit,  so  ditferent  from   the  exile  and    l" 


e  ditiiiii^  uf  ilic  I'hc 


D  ^ciii:nll;  Uio  fsumaai  tt 
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_.(, which  depressed  it  in    the  other;    formed   points  of 

it,QO,whichit  was  not  safe  to  dwtll  much  in  the  suspi- 

b«Uopphs  of  Attica.     We  slinlt  not  trace  thia  principle  Jm 

nt^qmus  tbntugii  the  contrjstti  of  their  music,  their  meta- 

^«Uwir,g«u<.'ruJ  si^stem  of  education,  tltcir  guvcmment,  and 

4(le(J)f</(lit9rs  which  will  snggest  themselves  to  the  reader; 

^tfaoae  of  their  dramatic  entertainments,  which,  as  being 

»;uUvl)  tlieir  own  growth,  afforded  the  Athenians  such 

^  ,tlf,  ,pridc*  and  pleasuie,  we  must  be  allowed  a  Ivw 


■ll,we,c^\sidt!i'  the  deep  seittiibi lilies  of  the  Athenian  cha- 
M^oft^H  iKCUiueiia  matter  of  surprise,  that  hertntj^ic  poets 
^kAVf.  inaduiiani  iiistrtmicnt,  >vhich  was  so  easily  put  in 
^  yihratt^  to  tou«s  of  such  solemn  and  sober  sound,  as 
|nnitiul}i  did>  I'o  give  a  Muscovite  sensation,  says  a 
fly  f  r«Bch  writer,  you  must  Hay  bim  alive.  In  intellectual 
SiUes,  we  suspect,  that  we  are  all  Muscovites,  in  com- 
U  viiUi  the  Athcniatis.t  'Hie  corpse- bearers  of  Urlando 
known  to  be  angels  by  the  Irembliiie  of  their  wings ;  and 
U«  meru  susceptibility  is  considered  the  natives  ol  Attica 
bf  souiething  more  than  earthly  mold.  Yet  to  a  people 
fcely.  organized,  were  offered  dramatic  tablei,  which,  from 
Kfieral  construction,  must  have  produced  feeling.o  the  most 
^,iWm)  distressing-  The  poet  told  them  (and  his  sen- 
Id  were  conveyed  tlirough  a  numerous  chorus,  whose 
l^aod  iterviius.  voices,  mdting  into  one  key  of  common 
Mb);,  ,lejt,  n'uiG  of  these  forcible  remarks  unimpressed  on 
Hdi«)Ke)  tlial  man  was  an  ephemeral  being,  the  shadow 
^a^,  a  dreuui,  a  nothing.  The  little  span  of  hfe,  allowed 
|W  |WOii(iuiiced  to  be  one  entire  scene  of  misery*,  without 
h,.without  remission  ;  or  if  a  passing  gleam  of  hope  was 
limally  held  out,  it  wus  with  a  warning  of  its  detusive- 

ntofacrc  ulnerTn,  that  s  punon  wilh  uiy  lalnii  (or  ihr  dnnia  wu  m  weU 

us  man  dutingu»b«l  far  railitiry  ihill  »u  il  Spuli. 

id  by  Aihanvnt  (lib.  in.  407.)  will  tet  M»  mils  proprr  light.  When 

rribie  defeat  wliich  tike  AUieniniu  autuincd  Biider  Kidos  iu  8icil> . 

id  ill  Athcnii  Ihc  peuplc  ncre  ill  Buembled  iii  (lie  thcBtie,  where  one  of  tboii! 

re  puiticularly  colled  Purudies,  wan  prrfuTitiing.    It  wu  by  a  iHvauritr 

)  aiid  tlie  ipeetaion  wcrr  indulging  in  all  tl>o«  Ininjpuitj  uf  (aierv 

of  the  olay  provoked.     Suddenly  the  peribriuance  ktuppnl;  li  hu 

:hat  ihe  acraics  of  Atiieru  had  luUaiaed  a  defeai  wliicli 

wkh  iDOuniing.     What  a  raomcnl!  aiid  how  did  Ihe  au- 

I?  They  leoiained  Gil  in  iheir  plaoei;  they  coveied  iheit 

ah«i(aiaull«,anddroplafaw  Mieut  teanlu  ibe  memory  of  fathen,  brotben 
now  DO  more:  they  Ihen ordered  ihc  piece  lo  proceed,  "nd,  iI  !•  to  be  ptt- 
"WMPiwl  inlo  ii  wild  the  wme  anpivetuable  tnniporu  uf  ileli^Iil  u  before.  It 
k)  Anraoa  be  added,  ilmi  many  itrangi^r-i  were  pmeiil,  aiid  ii  wa>  not  liioujht 
lo  npOM  Ihc  digiiily  of  Alhcm  before  llic  ciliiitu  o(  titil  aud  tribuUry  ilalet. 
1  IICSS, 
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'iKMi  and  willi  an  ulniomUon  ihnf  joy  Mid  »orroW  Hipwi  k' 
pn-petun)  circle,  like  ihe  stars  which  wind  their  «l*f*TKil-r 
mund  Oie  PoUr  Bear.  When  ihe  po«t  louked  itpOi)  thM 
iricahle  maze  ol'  eveiHs,  which  ne  call  c^isicnoe,  he  <k<lit«H^ 
he  felt  all  hix  calculations  defeulcd,*  and  all  his  views 
thti  ocenn  tu  its  stormy  convuhione  supi>lytng  the  dnly'ptcttirAH' 
•liin  niiml,  which  could  parallel  a  sietie  so  Vexation*  oild  hfr 
r«»siikg,  ami  iu  ihut  troubled  eleioenl  the  Btornis  of  lifc -«<4^ 
declared  to  blow  from  all  points  of  the  compass  ;t  an**  rtwt  iMMt 
of  those  di)>couragiug  sentiments  was  accordiiifiW  :M4^'i^««l  WmA 
with  ihc  slream.Jand  not  lo  oppose  the  prow  of  his  Ves^'^tlM' 
shock  of  such  contliciiRg  waves.  Nor  did  nwn  in  his  colletlM* 
body  iitford  more  consoling  views-  The  dreadful  pittures,  whiffc 
the  Grt-ek  republics  too  often  furnished,  were  groiijW  ir(o  «* 
uverwhchning  canvass:  murders,  insiirreclionUt  jealoiwy,  hatlh% 
and  »editioiiH  occupied  the  foreground,  while  in  the  diHlani-c  wM 
diinly  descried  the  dreadful  pau^ie,  which  often  succeeded  to  tidl 
agitated  und  feverish  being,— old  age,  powerless  and  in»l>ecile,  i»- 
potent  lo  derive  comfort  from  itself,  and  withont  attrtctioBS  tO 
draw  consolation  from  others,  The  sootliiDg  consolatioii,  vtiicfc 
ChrisUatiity  offers  by  means  of  a  Mediator  between  buinan  ii(- 
limiity  and  Eternal  perfection,  was  unknown  to  aiiliquitr.  'Ilie 
Greek  mythology  bound  the  half-divine  being,  who  atietiipted  tO 
alleviute  the  lot  of  humanity,  (O  arock,  and  scorched  und  MastMl! 
him  with  consuming  tires.  ' 

TIte  general  construction  of  the  Gretk  drama  rniher  aggrtmcl 
than  Bootiied  the  feelhigs  which  such  Views  of  the  coiKiitkHl'lC 
life  were  cnkululed  tu  produce.  TrajcedV,  nniong  Ihte  Oret^ 
constituted,  indeed,  part  of  a  religious  ceremony;  bfit- wHeiM 
with  them,  however  it  might  administer  to  the  senses,  offeVM  M 
relief  to  those  diaqiiieling  thoughts,  which  perplex  and'  hWMi 
the  human  mind.  Hie  gods  of  a  Greek  were  little  more  Atb 
dei6cutiuns  of  his  own  passions,  imd  his  myihutogy  was  buthls 
philosophy  translated  into  imagery.  V^'iih  a  bi-iug,  sitbiMted  tO 
such  physical  and  moral  contrasts  as  vre  have  shewn  tne  tive4t' 
to  be,  (he  ruling  principle  would  be  some  hiddtni  and  impHciflliAh 
power  which  seemo<l  to  sway  the  world  without  any  fixbd  pTi%" 
ciples  of  action,  and  made  its  own  w  ill  the  standard  for  happuMlti 
and  misery,  for  eiTor  and  for  crime.  Dewliny  accordingly  bfe 
came  the  predominating  genius  of  the  Greek  tragedy.  Ttb 
mysterious  and  arbitrary  innuence,  to  which  gods  and  men  wN*. 
alike  suhjecit'd,  was  held  for  ever  over  the  awe-struck  xudilor^ 

•  E..tin  In  H(pp.il.  not.  +  S^iiU.  ill  (Uiy.  Col,  liMA. 


nAid  U  Jiei'  Hibortliitute  ukiiiistcrs,  uere  added  lUose  avenging 
f>o«cr^i  MliQtke  ktrj  BKiiir  die  tnuibliiig  Giet:k  livsiUied  to  piq- 
IMUIK c*  and  uiliuse  teiiiplex  lie  piissvd  witiiuiit  daring  to  diieqt 
titi'  try  iotv!ird»  thi'm.  A  Uagic  stage,  diu.s  iigitateij,  re4juir«d 
jMUita  nl*  M-licf  tg  UD  audience  SO -suM^eptible  u^  tiie  AlLeiiluiis; 
tuid  ihrii  pofAs  acted  accurdiilgly.  'I'lie  Iwo  jjreatest  Qt  tluui;  dra- 
nutuiB,  Mbuoe  (ables  lie  idraoat  exclusively  uilhiu  the  circle  of 
Ue*liu,\|1'  liHiti  tliruvin  the  repune  upon  tho  CUohUs^  u|id  wlu|t 
Itt luwcdutbttg  niiuds  liiu  seemed  nieie  phlegm  and  apath)  ifi  tljai 
bu^y,  i|titM  iu  tV't  ;kie  suggesuou  uf  u  cousu minute  Lnutvledge  of 
fke.  diAUiuiUc  nrl-  Prescient  of  what  in  to  happen,  ^et  deidiug 
wtf  unl>  d^ik  -iiid  sliUfft  hints — cdiitiiniing  gradually  uliat  the 
ticliin,.  uft<xi  ul  unintentional  guilt,  begins  tti  suspect,  und  «onliriu- 
iogitout  ut'.hlii  uun  mouth — in  all  tlte contrast  of  cumparative  in- 
UCKRCti  and  security  from  those  evils  which  are  suun  to  burst  i|i 
thunder  upon  the  devoted  hcadii  of  the  higher  pcfsoiiH  ol  the  dra-^ 
AN,  the  chorus  stands  in  its  repuse  and  security  to  tlie  wind,  ulmt 
ibfechef-d'teuvrc  of  Smealim  does  to  the  eye,  autid  the  shuck  qf 
~  :lilig  elements.  Euripides,  who  trod  a  less  etevalud  walk 
(jbe  dniiua  tliau  his  predecessors,  could  allow  more  agitation 
CilOKUs;  and  he  has  thrown  the  repose  upon  situations  of 
ikuhle  beauty.  Sunietimes  il  was  conveyed  in  mere  desci'ip- 
I.  In  deeper  tragedies,  the  rcjiose  is  frequently  sustuine<l  by 
MteiB  perfectly  mule.  Tlie  rhildien  of  Medea  are  brought  be- 
ber :  they  say  iiulhiiig  ;  but  they  suiilc  for  the  bit  time.  The 
If,  Ast.vmaK  iu  the  Androiiiache  is  equally  silenli  but  he 
kptitiia  mother's  hands  and  her  rnbus ;  and  maternal  feeling 
Wver  go  btvyond  tliat  burst  uf  undetiuable  affection,  w  ;^pafre; 

^Ofijhwere  some  of  the  reliefs  wUidi  tlie  Greek  tragedy  fur^ 
iIhkIi:  .that,  they  were  insufticient  forun  audience  so  susceptible, 
i  Iweaaily  imagined.  The  agonized  spectator,  therefore,  rushed 
■It),  i  t^e  '  dreadtul  deeds:^  aud  dreadful  compeusatious'  of  his 
prtMy'*  tragedy,  tu  die  '  devices  (juaiut,  and  frolics  ever  new,' 
ucfa  trod  on  each  otlier's  heels  m  his  country's  comedy,  jt 
V  a.  quick  transition  from  the  dark  dreams  uf  Destiny  to  the 
HVIDliti*  of  physical  enjoyment;  from  what  was  ideal  to  what 
Ufautgible — from  the  heroic  life  to  the  ortliiiary — from  elegance 
id  wblimily,  if  the  reader  will,  to  coarseness  und  buffoonery  ; 
t  preV|ioUB  agitation  requires  that  the  comic  stage  shuuhl  be  the 

•  Siipiwcl.  m  (Edip,  D.1. 1*8. 
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llie  ow)  in  watchfulness, — to  keep^  her  mouth  gaard^d|'iTii!K'(b  rtUK* 
her  family  with  the  same  dexterity  as  the  <tharibte^' ^ginded  W 
i^heels  at  the  public  games.  ■■  ••        .'-..tMiq 

Had  home  been  the  scene  of  complete  dommi(Hi;'^lK>inllitttt 
^<«niy  might  have  compensated  for  the  abscfnce  of  ol|ie^*]^i!^ 
leges ;  but  whatever  was  the  authority  vested  in  the  mtstr^s  oTii' 
fffinify  over  thp  numerous  slaves,  whq  composj^   im -AftMtttf 
establishment,  the  utmost  deference  which  she  ^et^ctiMl^^A^w 
thenn  was  only  a  pattern  to  herself  of  the  sttbnrislSM  '^hH^  W 
yi'as  bound  to  pay  tq  her  imj^rious  lord.     How  Ar  B'iBAjotfK? 
paced  wife  thought  herself  bopnd  to  couped^'!l?6'fM^  KlififtatMr^ 
^ctionSf  Euripides  has  enabled  us  to  judg^'iiy  slotile 'curfcAiii^^- 
amples:  his  great  predecessor  had  previously  laid' doWtfthii 'Ah 
^e^  of  her  feielin^s,  in  images  which  are  no^  ^wq  somewliit 
^te  to  modem  ears,  bpt  which^  at  any  rate,  will  better  bear  i^ 
peeting  than  those  to  wl^jch  wp  have  ju3t  alluded. 

Faithful — as  dog,  the  lonely  shepherd's  pride, 
True — as  the  helm,  ihe  bark's  protecting  gnide, 
Firm — as  the  shaft  that  props  the  towering  dome*. 
3\veet — as  to  shipwp/?ck'd  seamen  land  and  home. 
Lovely — as  child,  ^.  parent's  sole  dpjighr, 
Radiant — a^  mom  that  breaks  a  stormy  night. 
Grateful — as  streams,  that  in  some  deep  rece^ 
With  rills  unhop'd  the  panting  traveller  bless. 
Is  he,  that  lipks  with  mine  his  chain  of  life. 
Names  himseff  lord,  and  djeigns  to  call  me — wife.* 

Such  were  the  vjrtues  inculicated  in  Greclaij  womeu-:-auch  tb|s 
language  iu  which  Grecian  hifsbauds  were  pleased  to  be;  jiddreMlvl* 
The  admonitions  recommending  privacy  and  retirement  y^'ecei  fer. 
/ceived  with  so  much  docility,  that,  bi4(  for  a  little  trei^ti^  left  lit, 
jt>y  Xeuophoii,  it  might  almost  be  Uiought  that  the.widi  oflbe 
tragic  misogynist  had  actually  been  accomplished,  thai  &  c<|IDn 
|)lete  aunihilationf  had  fallen  upon  th<e  female  sex,  am^  ibut  hp^ 
ven  had  found  out  some  means  of  continuing  the  hiiman  n|ce 
without  their  intepeution.  We  think  we  can  command  the  reader^s 
attention  to  a  short  analysis  of  this  treatise^  by  premising  tbal  it 
,comes  recommended  to  us  iipder  the  authority  of  Socrates.  A 
descent  from  siich  lofty  speculations  as  usually  occupied  hit 
thoughts  to  a  dis.quisition  upon  household  affairs  might  well  jusr 
tify  the  antique  gem,  which,  as  typical  of  hi^  power  to  grappW: 
with  the  largest  as  well  as  the  minutest  objects,  represented  thii| 
jgreat  master  of  wisdom  with  an  elephant's  trunk. 

.  Socrates,  it  appears   from   diis  interesting  little  work^  had 
heard  much  talk  in  Athens  of  one  Iscomachus.   Men^  ^JvproeOy^tA-. 

*  Supli.  ;^gam.  t  Eurip.  in  Mede^574.  in  Hippd^to,  616. 
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■B  9Ik1  »traug«r$,  all, agreed  (ti  opinion  iJiat  lW\a  person  (wouU 
iwitu  Uia  otli^r  werUs,  he  liail  aiJded  »  uaiiu:  somewhat  more  eurj 
plioiiious  !)  was  a  pcrlcct  gL-nllt^man.     The  character  was  b}'  Ma> 
««in^  coiiimt)!)  ia  Allicus,  uud  to  u  [ihilosuphef,  like  Socrates,       | 
,     <  iilinnt^i  ju  theiipecitisaMSuf  cuiirtjeaiiobject  of  cifriosil^j     \ 
ijiioii,     Htaccurdiiiglj-  lies  in  wait  for  au  op|Hif  tiiitity  olr     ] 
J   uitli   ihis  mirror  ol  geuiilitj,  ouii  u  lucli.<f  MCvident  at) 
'     ^  liiiii  u|)ou  the  object  of  his  search.      To  accost  him^ 
lu  address  liiot  by  Uiime,  uiid  in  a  nioiiient  to  be  putting  i]ues^ 
aaa»,  wUn-U   it    iiii(;lit  bt    supposed    a  long  ac^uaiiilunce  onlyl     I 
oiuld   ita'ni  juM4Ji:d,  were  either  traits  of  charai^ter  peculiar  lo> 
Swjaies,    or  ,t»flvii^ed    to    thut  republican  freedom  of   Bpeerll'      i 
ttiiicli  ov«rlc9pa  lite  Iciipt^s  of  niodeiii  politeness  uud  reserve,  'I'lio       ' 
cuuversv'ion  tfu'refoie  »oDii  slips  into  the  channel  into  which  tbe>    ^ 
[ilul<^»oph«r  wished  to  direct  it, — vi^.  the  domestic  eslablishmeuti 
of  Iscomachus.  T  Iw  answerselicitedgive  iis  more  knowledge  ou  lite- 1    J 
■ubject  o(  female  education  than  any  other  w  ork  of  antiquity  with      , 
vliich  we  are  acqifaioted.     It  appears  from  the  dialogue  that  the; 
lady  of  this  Athenian  with  the  hard  name  was  barely  fifteen  when  ^ 
Ae  look  upon  herself  the  duties  of  a  mistress  of  a  family;  ihat't 
till  the  time  of  her  marriage,  she  had  lived  under  a  Mtrvei/iattee^ 
nluch  ihe  severity  of  a  nunnery  could  hardly  exceed;  the  ofgans  ' 
of  sight,  hearing  nnd  speech  Imving  been  strictly  restrained,  and  i 
llw  whole  care  of  her  friends,  as  she  ingenuously  confesses  to  her       i 
husbttml,  confined  to  letting  her  see  ns  little,  hear  as  little,  and  ask  ' 
(juetttionM  as  little  as  possible. 

A  yonng  person,  whose  education  hail  been  thus  negative,  i 
vA  not  likely  to  bring  with  her  a  dowry  of  many  accomplish-,' 
iseols,    arxl   Hie   merest    board  in  g-fichool    girl    will    accordingly  1    i 
liCM  with  contempt,  that  all  the  qualitications  of  this  promismg"' 
nide  eunsiAled  in  being  able  to  make  a  vest  when  the  maleriala'l 
revc   iMit  into  Iter  hands,  and  to   overlook  her  niaid-servanti ' 
vheu  they  were  set  to  their  tusks.     She  was  temperate  however,- . 
ind  st^ber,  or,  as  these  rough  republicans  expressed  it, '  in  mat^ ' 
;erswlMch  <X)i>cerned  the  belly,  she  had  been  well  disciplined;' 
ind  out  of  these  slender  materials  was  to  be  framed  the  head  ' 
r>f  a  wealthy  Athenian  family.     A  modem  householder  mieht" 
bMe-been  thrown  into  despair;  but  Iscomacbus  was  of  an  active  ■ 
turn  «f  mind;  he  was  not  easily  discouraged  by  difficulties,  aiul  he 
aeoonlingly  set  his  shoulder  to  the  wheels.     Conscions  that  he 
waa  undertaking  a  task  of  no  common  magnitude,  hs  begins  his  ■    i 
hibours  by  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  a  prayer  for  assistance;.' 
■rpimK,  like  a  wise  and  pious  man,  as  he  was,  tliat  no  better, 
menu  existed  for  ascertaining  what  was  fittest  for  the  prece[>-* 
for  lo  teuitfa   aiid  the  pupil  to  learn.     The  bride  aEtsisted  hi  tho 
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solemn  rite,  and,  a^  ^icomncbus  ■(-knowledges,  vras  dl  that 
future  instructor  could  desire; — anxious  to  fulfil  ber  duties, 
of  promises  to  usq  licr  best  endeavours,  and  inspired  with  all  | 
per  feeling  of  obsci|uiousnL'sH  to  the  perAou  who  thus  late  in  life 
dertook  to  teach  lier  jouiig  ideas  how  to  filioot.     (Tbe  li 

'  Socrates  here  professes  an  extreme  anxiety  to  know  howl 
Wiours  of  the  preceptor  commenced,  and  declares  wiUi  v 

)  tlwt  the  sight  of  the  best   poiniible  exhibition   in  the 
nuni  or  llie  race-course  wouhl  atl'ord  liiin  much  leas  pl4 
It  ia  to  be  presumed  tiiat  Iscomactins  took  his  pupil  u 
while  lier   mind  was   )et    warm   with    the  tmpo-<iiig 
at   which    she    had    been    present :    bis  own  answer 
certainly    refers    to   a   latt.'r   date,   and  sucb  was    the   degtij 

I  cMimale  of  female  chanctcr  in  Athens  that  we  fear  it  wu  i 
erelj'  from  association  of  idras,  that  his  answer  is  conveyed 

'  terms  of  the  manege  or  menagerie,  ami  that  he  speaks  of  hia  w 
s  we  should  s)>eak  of  n  young  coll.*  '  U  lien  1  found  ber  welt 
band,  supple  ami  Iraclable,  and  so  as  to  be  conversable,'  (lO' 

[  pnxiuceable  was  a  labour  which  the  fasinuu  of  the  times  did  i 
impose,)'  ipul  to  ber,' says  the  husband, '  the  following  queslto 

,  Tell  me,  my  dear  wife,  have  you  ever  reDected  on  the  cam 
motives  and  reasons,  which  induced  your  parents  to  consign  i 
to  mc,  and  induced  mc  to  accept  you    as  a    wife    from    tl 

,  lumds^'    A  person,  whose  education  had  been  so  confined  i 


bkve   stated,  might  with  dramatic  propriety  be  painted 
ss  a  listener   than    a    pnrtakcr  in  a  discourse,  which  ran   u] 
.topics  of  ttm  kind.    Tbe  yoiuig  lady  accordingly  hears,  ' 

fives  no  sign   that  they  had  ever  made  part  of  her  thougfal 
t   is    one    of  the    properties,  however,  of  that  delightful 

who,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  expose  their  own  lives  to  gi 

iHrth  to  others,  to  commence  u  new  existence  with  tbe  maten 
I  duties,  and  to  feci  wants  for  ihcir  offspring,  of  which  they 
,  DQt  been  sensible  in  tliemselves.  Her  husband  accordingly  bai 
[  T«ry  willing  listener,  white  he  enters  into  a  philosophical  tnqatj 

U  to  the  causes  of  lliat  nuptial  yoke,  wliicb  brings  two  peap 
I  together,  and  which,  accordingly  as  it  is  borne,  conuibules 
^  suieh  to  the  hajipiness  or  misery  of  the  joint  bearers  of  it. 
I  .continue  the  succession  of  iuhabilanls  in  the  world — to  prov 
I  aolace  and  support  for  thai  long  malady  of  life,  old  age ;  to  pri 

cure  sustenance  and  shelter  fur  those  two-fooled  beings,  WM 
.  «PpetiteB  are  more  varied  and  whose  architectural  retirementt' 
I  ipiire  more  solid  materials  thaii  their  four-footed  fellow-creatnrt 

We  principles  uf  domestic  economy,  which  are  pretty  visible 
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Uk  meanest  capucilics  ;  and  it  must  be  owing  lo  the  yoiiiig  pu- 
pil's eMrvme  inexperience,  lliat  the  husband  enters  into  so  prolin 
ail  Bcrount  of  them,  and  of  the  peculiar  wisdom  witli  which  Pro- 
videuce  haa  ifauped  and  organised  Uie  two  sexes  for  the  bclti;r  fui- 
theraBce  of  them. 

Htuf'mg  delivered  a  long  lecture  on  the  common  duties  of  the 

two  acxes,  the  huabaiid-prcceptur  returns  to  that  which  he  thinks 

mure  peculiarly  the  duly  of  a  woman,  diat  of  not  gadding  abroad ; 

and  be  concludes  with  proposing  the  queen-bee,  iu  all  its  qualities, 

active,  sedentary,  public  and  private,  as  an  admirable  example  of 

ibe  disposition,  which  should  belong  to  the  mistress  of  a  family. 

He  young  lady,  however,  was  not  much  versed  in  apiaries,  and 

whcni  tile  properties  and  cares  of  this  industrious  liltle  animal  are 

explained  to  her  at  considerable  length,  she  exclaims  with  an  evi' 

dent  leoling  of  alarm, '  mid  luust  all  these  duties  full  upon  mi;  ?' 

lite  duties,  which  must  fail  upon  you,  replies  the  husband, entering 

into  the  whole  economy  of  a  Grecian   housewife,  are  to  abide 

H'Uhiu  doors;  to  send  lo  their  labour  such  of  the  servants  as 

bate   uut-door  occupations,  and  to  superintend  those  whose  la- 

boufs  sr«  con&ied  to  the  house.     All  that  is  brought  in,  you 

Riuat   receive  ;  what  is  necessary  for  immediate  use  you  must 

ttlatribute;  and  where  there  is  an  overplus,  it  will  be  lel^  to  your 

foresight  and  caution  to  beware,  that  what  ought  to  be  the 

consumptiou  of  a  year  is  not  made  the  waste  of  a  month.     It 

^i»iU  further  rest  with  you  to  see  that  the  wool,  which  is  brought 

^Mk,  l>e  converted  into  clodies,  and  that  the  com  be  in  a  pro]>er 

^^■■tc  lo  furnish  die  family  with  provision.' — The  pupil  listens,  it 

^^k  to  be  hoped,  with  attention,  but  certainly  in  sdence,  to,  these 

^^Munctions ;  but  nature  and  the  sex  immediately  break  out,  when 

^^V  this  catalogue  of  duties  is  added  that,  which  the  harder  mind  of 

^^■r  husband  seems  to  think  will  sit  least  easy  upon  her — the  care. 

P^V'  the  ititirm  and  the  indisposed,  who  considering  the  immense 

r'JtiMiilier  of  slaves,  oflen  comprehended  in  the  establishment  of  a 

_   ^•■wiiUhy^  Athenian,  must  frequently  have  amounted  to  a  consider- 

LaI>W  Humber.     '  So  help  me  God,'  she  exclaiiiia  with  a  punlon- 

"  'c  vivacity,  *  it  is  the  most  pleasing  of  all  occupations,  and  I 

ik'for  no  other  reward  than  the  gratitude  and  increased  good 

II  of  diose  nho  fall  under  my  care!"    Tliia  burst  of  feeling  was 

4ipon  her  husband ;  hut   man  reasons  rather  than  feels, 

macfaUB  returns  to   his  apiaries  and  his  queen- bee. — It 

Wwever  for  the  first  lecture  to  come  to  u  conclusion  j 

it  speaker  ill  knows   his  duty,  who  Ain:s  not  endeavour 

thh  a  favourable  impression  on  tlie  mind  of  his  hearer, 

lachus  proceeds  lo  state  the  various  gralilicalions,  M'hich 

"  e  these  duties  less  irksome  to  his  wife.    We  feel  that 
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•4t^'iM^Wtdain^  the  lecturer  ami  his  pupil  to  the  conteaM 
mortem  fineiadies,  if  we  entered  into  loo  minute  ■  detail  of  tfi 
Btid  our  liniin  forbirt  us  to  fotlow  faim  through  his  seoond'fl 
paign  :  his  discourse  upon  order,  his  detail  of  the  various  cm 
by  which  a  kind  of  beau  ideal  of  ttie  beauty  of  arrangeaieall 
been  gradually  fostered  in  his  own  mind,  and  the  ingenuity,ll| 
which  a  sort  of  dignity  if  thrown  over  the  meanest  branrM|| 
household  ecoinony,  and  the  wife  intrapped  into  her  loweat  M 
by  the  application  of  names  to  stew-pans  and  pottery,  whia 
longed  to  the  most  important  political  investigatUMM  ;-— all  ■ 
deserve  more  notice  than  we  can  now  give  them.  Theyouf^l 
macho,  instead  of  resenting;  some  of  these  instructions  as  »  ■ 
dious  modem  female  would  infallibly  do,  grows  absolutely  H 
minded  in  the  contemplation  of  her  duties;  and  her  magnao|| 
even  stands  a  (est,  which  we  believe  formed  wilh  maoy  o^ 
countrywomen  the  only  consolation,  that  their  retired  W 
allowed.  4 

Whatever  degree  of  beauty  nature  had  conferred  npoo  »A 
'  rian  woman,  she  was  by  no  means  unwilling  to  call  in  art  M 
accessory.  This  indeed  was  not  altogether  a  matter  of  choicM 
'  B  negligettce  of  dress  brought  the  fair  sloven  under  the  notii| 
'  a  magistracy,  especially  appointed  to  prevent  such  offences,  ti 
'  rigour  of  this  tribunal  was  extreme.  A  thousand  dracbmsM 
'  levied  for  the  sin  of  an  head-dress  ill  arranged ;  >  robe  Atm 
not  strictly  comme  itj'aul,  incurred  a  similar  penalty  ;  thenaiti 
the  offender  was  inscribed  on  a  tablet  exposed  to  public  ■ 
and  such  an  exposure  was  equivalent  to  a  complete  loss  ofl 
racter.  With  such  a  stimulus  it  will  readily  be  supposed  that 
women  of  Athens  rather  exceeded  than  fell  short  of  the  vieiV 
the  legislatui^  on  the  subject  of  personal  appearance.  The* 
loguc  which  Plautus  gives  of  the  artisans  who  contributed  tO] 
complete  adornment  of  a  Grecian  lady  of  fashion,  is  absolN 
formidable ;  atid  a  fragment  of  the  great  comic  writer  of  Adj 
iias  bequeathed  to  us  a  list  of  articles,  which  were  to  be  foua^ 
B  lady's  toilette,  many  of  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  growai 
solete,  not  merely  from  lapse  of  time.  Iscomacha,  the  jewfl 
housewives,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  less  guilty  on  t| 
points  than  her  neighbours.  Her  husband,  to  use  his  owsl 
pressions,  had  found  her  daubed  with  much  fard, '  to  makei 
appear  whiter  than  she  really  was,'  and  with  much  rou/te,  I 
make  her  appear  redder  than  she  really  was ;'  and  as  a  beaut| 
Greece  was  the  more  valuable  for  being  on  a  lai^e*  scale, ; 
had  added  to  these  aboniinatiousapairofhigb-beeledshoes,  *4 

■  Aiwlulk  dc  lUiel.  Ub.  i.  c  S.  Hdowt  pu^.  . 
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^e  might  appcv  tall«r  than  she  really  m-hs.'  From  the  ducilit/, 
v^tcfa  ihii  exeniplary  woman  hu  displayed  on  more  important 
points,  the  reader  will  easilj'  beiicte  that  «lie  was  not  invincible 
even  in  this  t^her  abjuration  of  the  {iractice  was  iudeed  ahiiust 
the  immediate  result  of  a  proper  exposilioii  of  ita  peruiciousness, 
its  disingenuoiUiHess,  and  il9  easiness  of  delectiun. 

He  have  left  ourselves  little  room  for  descanting  on  the  moral 
and  political  elfecta  of  such  a  system  of  education  as  this ;  fur  we 
nay  be  sure  that  the  rouiine,  to  which  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  man, 
like  Iscoinachus,  was  confined,  was  nut  enlarged  for  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  citizcoii  of  more  moderate  fortunes.  A  writer,  (M.  de 
i^aw,)wbo  is  accused  of  being  more  poetical  than  philosophical 
■I  lu9  researches  into  ancient  history,  assures  us,  that  both  mi- 
'Msyniam  and  misanthropism  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  iit 
Greece.  The  mode  of  conducting  the  education  of  the  two  sexes 
«l  Athens  was  entirely  calculated  to  produce  both  these  aberra- 
tions of  feeling  ;  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken  in  our  construction  of 
a  paasage  in  her  groat  comic  poet,  these  feelings  were  even  fos- 
tered  by  the  little  tales  of  the  nursery.  We  shall  translate  these  pre- 
cursors of  the  Tabart  establishment,  some  of  the  materials  of 
which  were  traced  in  a  former  number  of  tliis  Journal.  The  leader 
m-ot  the  mi8o<s;ynists  was  one  Melanion;  Timon,  the  head  of  the 
ihef  part)-,  has  long  been  proverbial  among  us.  It  Is  from  the 
■treapective  lauiits  of  two  rival  chorusses  in  the  Lysistrala,  that  we 
t  the  contirmatioo  of  the  critic's  opinion. 
^  ^ma.     I  have  a  [ale  to  tell — I  leam'd  it,  ladies,  .> 

When  1  was  yet  a  youD^ler,  and  it  rum 
Untu  this  tune  ; 
There  was  n  youth  in  days  of  yore, 

Mdnnion  was  he  hight ; 
This  youth  no  love  lo  women  bore, 

Nor  took  therein  ilelight. 
And  all  to  !ihun  their  haled  sex, 

He  souf^hi  the  forests  wild ; 
His  feel  the  mountain-tops  did  vex ; — 
He  was  a  lonesome  child. 
<     He  wove  him  nets,  he  inar'd  him  game, 

I      He  pierced  the  scudding  hare  ; 

'   lOne  dog  be  bad,  and  Tor  the  same 

I  .., ,    Shew'd  mickle  love  and  caie. 

*  '  But  time  ne'er  render'd  him  less  coy. 

Nor  woman  would  he  see  ; 

'What  was  of  yore  that  lonesome  boy, 

The  same  this  day  are  we. 

M  a  The 
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^  I  fliie  femiilecboniSy  compoaed  of  iii«ch  brisker  persons  tbanlhiii 
old  driveling  rbymester,  relum  the  taunt  by  another. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Timon  tell? 

His  cheeks  were  a  hedge-row  wild  : 

It  Mrere  matter  of  grace 

To  call  them  a  face ; 
So  the  Furies  nam'd  him  their  child. 

And  ever  he  shunn'd  man's  odious  race. 

Nor  with  them  would  he  dwell ; 

If  he  met  them  loath. 

It  was  with  an  oath, 
And  a  wish  they  were  all — in  hell ! 

But  'twas  not  so  with  woman  fair  ; 

To  her  his  love  was  given ; 

The  light  of  her  smile 

His  heart  could  beguile, 
And  he  call'd  it  the  day-spring  of  heaven. 

On  the  side  of  letters,  the  effects  of  this  systeni  were  not  more 
favourable ;  it  has  indeed  rescued  the  Greeks  from  that  mawkish 
gallantry,  which  writers,  who  court  tlie  favour  of  second  and 
third-rate  women,  so  much  affect ;  and  sentiment,  as  the  term  is 
understood  in  novels  and  romances,  is  a  word  not  to  be  found  in 
their  productions.  These  are  solid  advantages  :  but  at  the  same 
time  It  has  confined  the  circle  of  their  literature,  and  left  it.  to  a 
certain  degree,  without  variety.  Even  in  their  comedy  there  is  lit- 
tle relief.  It  is  all  men — all  business — all  public  matters!  We 
have  ever  before  us  the  gymnasium,  the  senate,  the  eeneral  assem- 
blies, and  the  courts  of  law  ;  there  is  bustle,  pursuit,  energy,  and 
activity ;  how  indeed  should  it  be  otherwise  m  a  country,  where 
man  was  defined*  to  be  '  a  political  animal,'  and  where  the  first 
of  deities  was  Jupiter  or  Political  Wisdom  ?  but  there  is  none 
of  that  floating  drapery  which  modem  manners  have  thrown  over 
society ;  pone  of  that  pleasing  variety,  which  wanders  from  the 
camp  to  the  court,  from  philosophy  to  the  boudoir,  from  the  en- 
terprises of  the  field  to  the  courtesies  of  domestic  life.  These 
were  combinations  which,  among  the  Greeks,  (at  least  while  the 
democracy  was  in  full  vigour,)  met  neither  in  actual  life  nor  in 
manuscript. 

But  the  more  serious  effects  remain  yet  to  be  told.  What* 
ever  shape  men  may  assume  it  is  their  right  to  give  to  femak 
character,  a  strong  reaction  will  always  take  place  upon  them- 
selves ;  and  the  outrage  done  to  the  sex  in  Greece  was  terribly 
avenged.  But  the  pollutions  of  Grecian  literature,  and  the  con- 
sequences which  ensue,  when  the  glaring  fires  of  genius  are  not 

•  Arbtotle  in  Ethicii. 

tempered 
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^BDipered  by  the  niilil  influence  of  female  beauty,  innocence,  and 
Vbliuicv,  are  not  lightly  to  be  meddled  with.     Je  dev(iiidire,sn{tf   < 
^admirabk  Mouletiquieu,  mais  j'ouis  la  voix  de  la  Mature  ci' 
I^EOntre  nioi. 

,  The  consequences  of  this  system  on  the  side  of  Grecian  ' 
Aenien  tfaeniselvcs  must  not  be  dismissed  quile  so  hastily.  The  i 
^Ittiuent  nutlkor  just  ijuoted,  assures  us  that  the  Grecian  wonie* 
]IMre  conspicuous  for  their  virtue.  But  Montes(]uieu  (as  we  could 
(Mdilji  shew)  liad  not  studied  the  Grecian  democracies  so  accu-  ! 
tJie  Homan  republic;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
Uie  Greek  writers  by  no  means  bear  him  out  in  this  diittering  1 
imony  to  the  merits  of  iheircountrywonicn.  The  philosophers, 
lecd,  seldom  speak  of  the  sex,  or  if  they  do,  it  is  evidently  with 
■troDg  feeling  of  their  inferiorii^.  lite  tragedians  occasionally 
^  luce  an  Antigone,  a  Macana,  an  Alceslis,  an  Iphigeneiai 
blessed  spirila,  tu  temper  tlie  dark  views  of  Grecian  mytho- 
but  the  poet  j^enerally  hurries  them  from  the  stage  aa 
ly  as  the  business  of  his  drama  will  allow,  or  dashes  their 
tie  aspirations  with  some  disgraceful  sentiment,  which  mat^- 
\y  enfeebles  or  destroys  llieir_  effect.  When  such  oplnioipip 
beld  of  Ihcm  by  the  philosophers  and  the  tragic  [)oelg,  we 
readily  believe  that  the  comic  writers  did  not  spare  thenif 
certainly  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  who,  however,  aimid 
lis  railleiy  pays  more  compliments*  to  the  sex  than  any  other  ' 
;k  writer,  give  us  no  reason  to  conclude  tliat  ignorance  and 
lusion  are  better  safeguards  to  female  virtue,  than  a  fair  par- 
ipatioD  of  the  instruction  and  freedom  which  men  have  in  all 
claimed  to  tlienisclves.  A  short  analysis  of  any  one  of  hia 
ledies,  relating  to  the  female  sex,  would  set  this  in  a  clearer 
It  than  any  remarks  which  we  can  offer.     They  are  impudent 

laiiuTu,  Ilia  opiiiian  of  Ifadr  ^ncnil  vlrlne  (nMliciDBi 
jirrctly  msnifnlei)  in  ihe  pcrCFcllj  Utupian  conMiU)- 
tka,  slticli  ibe  Radicaliuf  the  lei  nm  allowerl  In  draw  up  in  his  Ecdviiniusg;  oi  Feniile 
PuliaiaciU.  Alhent,  nndn  (lieir  direciloii,  Huiocihibil  ■  complete  piclareaf  coucurd, 
i'ltrgnlj',  wbficly.&c.  upon  a  Kheme  which  weiil  f«r  bejond  Ihe  narrow  pliniof  Mr. 
8f(nE«ar  Hr.  Owen. — The  IcgiilstiTe  uaeniblin  were  more  parlicalarl;  lo  be  put  on  a 
~  [Tl  (iiiilinj  i — ihcj  are  lhu>  nigmatiieil  by  Ihesc  female  pulKoli,  at  a  lime  when  Do 


lo  mote,  I  when  MyiDoidea  »DDt  to  pi»- 

W  be  had  breJi  bald,  who  for  rilnr  or  gold.  [  pnblic  meaaares  bad  tenlui'd  to  guldCk 
tenuonibcn,  graicand  reicraiil  men,  |  to  the  cooncil  were  seen  to  repair. 
It  ■ith  morning  rvpaii,  in  a  bag  ticuur'd  fan ;  (  olive,  niiion,  brown  Inaf  and  a  peir. 
jrgmdj  deairea,  o'cnhooting  our  lirei,  1  lee  and  ilipend  and  anlary  ask; 

Lm ^  of  Btala  are  conducted  ot  late,  J  like  a  maion'a  woik  done  by  Ihc  task. — 

Eccl.  SOI. 
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prodoetiosB,  it  is  tnu ;  but  there  is  &  curiosity  almost  approach! 
to  pWiure,  as  M.  Sismondi  somewhere  remarks,  m  see! 
how  far  the  human  mind  dares  venture.  Ganellonc,  the  vt-,. 
traitor  of  Itulian  Komaoce,  in  spite  of  his  enormous  transgression^ 
is  familiurly  and  almost  affectionatelj  called  Gaii  by  the  writers; 
and  from  some  such  feeling  Aristophanes  may  perliapsi  retain 
his  favour  with  us  in  spite  of  his  impertinence.  We  shall  select 
the  opening  scene  of  the  Lysistrata,  the  coarsest  but  eertainly  no( 
the  least  humorous  of  his  plays,  as  a  specimen  of  the  ridicule 
which  the  stage  occasioualty  threw  upon  the  sex. 

The  comedy  derives  its  name  fron)  the  female  who  perfonjif^ 
the  principal  character  in  it.  This  patriotic  lady,  shocked  al  tM^ 
long  continuance  of  the  Feloponnesian  nor,  and  the  evils  whidl^ 
brought  upon  the  state,  had  summoned,  it  ap[H;ars,  a  meeting  ^i 
her  conntrywomen,  and  other  reibrming  females  from  diSieireij^ 
parts  of  Greece,  to  whom  she  proposes  lo  submit  a  plan  ffy 
bringing  this  calamitous  conflict  to  a  conclusion.  True  henel^lj^ 
(he  lime  appointed,  she  advances  upon  the  stage,  and  fiads  S 
empty.  'Hiis  solitude  begets  some  reHexions  ou  the  sex  in  genenC 
and  more  particularly  on  the  party  who  had  thus  betrayed  tb«j|{ 
own  agreement.     Had  it  been  any  of  our  religious  meetings,  sajf 

■''*>  .Lt 

■  Had  BhccIiu9'  orgies'  or  llie  feast  of  Pan,  i^ 

.<'         Or  Venus,  (and  it  matter'd  not  what  rile, 

Colias  or  Gcmtali^,  gave  the  name,) —  "* 

],  Mad  ibese  gay  (eitivals  requir'd  ihcir  presence,  '' 

,.  The  roads  had  groan'tl  beneath  the  swarming  multitudes;        '* 

^  Our  ears  been  deafeii'd  with  the  diti  nf  timbrels;  '^ 

While  now,— none  harbours  here  but  I— ami  solitude!  1 

The  arrival  of  a  neighbour,  Calonice  by  name,  interrupts  tUil 

angry  soliloquy.     Tlie  new-comer  sees  instantly  that  somedun|[ 

had  disturbed  the  exquisite  Lysistrata,  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  bt^ 

•es,  tells  her  of  the  effect  it  has  upon  her  looks.  '< 

Believe  me,  friend,  it  sits  but  ill  upon  you 

To  draw  your  brows  and  arch  ibeni  tike  a  bow; — 

Tis  misbecomiDg  in  so  fair  a  face. 
Lysistrata  passes  off  her  emotion  at  first  as  a  fit  of  chagHn  ailcl 
iicart-burnmg  at  the  little  estimation  in  which  her  sex  was  MU 
by  the  men — '  they  consider  us  (says  she)  as  made  up  of  atriliMB 
but  trick  and  decepdon.'    The  complaint,  however,  meeCi'^n 


•■IVorgin  if  BKrhonrrre  common))!  celebnled  by  night,  (Dd  thei((pnmi4'  _ 
an  pRltyiigniicuiily  liintcdal  by  Euii|iidei  in  oneoTlhe  nHM  ipuiled  iif  l)ii  itniiwi. 
Tlt«B»«<:bit>.(«.  IBJr,)    It  i>u*tubjecl,  indcul.Jiikt  soiled  m  bis  liiMri—ilie  ihviMV 

,  t[lM  Swiiug  f»uii-tUn»,  the  diibritled  biir,  the  tliirp  fane)  af  the  fltilr,  tiat  Ait^TiniiV 
Rtid  ■bona  of  dltordeinl  womrn,  were  pivdMilv  the  lulcruli  iu  wbiuhkU  UuK,d»- 

'  Xlfhled  i  aad  Uw  spirit  oT  the  gud  ii  accotdiu^lj'  upon  him. 

littlt 
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:tle  consolation  from  the  persou  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  for 
xloiiice  bluntly  replio, '  why  in  troth,  my  lAear,  %e  BKrnortnDgj 
Fm.'     She  19  then  fain  to  ascribe  her  vexation  to  tts^renlousr^i 
iz.  the  non-attendance  of  her  firicnds  at  the  lime  appointed. 
They  were  posseu'd  wiih  most  sufficieoi  notice, 
What  lime  and  where  the  meeiing  would  be  held, 
.And  what  the  malttr  wai  in  banH — how  grave, 
And  how  iinporiani !     Vet  supinely  spread 
On  bcOa  uf  down,  they  pass  the  time  in  sleep, 
And  ilie  bHlk'd  meeiing  waits  its  loit'ring  members, 
(bands    to    attend — servaots    to     scold — the   nursery— tha 
(he  kitchen — form,  in  Calonice's  opinion,  aetisfactory  en- 
for  a    little    procrastination.     '  But    when    an    object  of 
uch  magnitude,   my  sweet  Calonice  — .'     The  nature  of  this 
^ct  and  the  plan  for  effecting  it,  now  become  the  subject  uF 
Bversation.     It  was  very  subtle  and  recondite,  and  had  caused 
l^utbor  many  sleepless  nights  before  it  had  been  brought  to 
RUrity:  it  was,  in  short,  to  put  the  future  destinies  of  Gree«Q 
''the  bands  of  the  women,  and  it  involved  the  fates  of  alt 
'men  of  Peloponnesus  and  Bototia.     I'be  inteuded  proa^lyte 
b  not  discover  all  the  rapture  that  was  probably  expected  of 
if  at  the  first  broaching  of  this  notable  scheme : — the  deslruc- 
of  the  Peloponnesians  she  hears  with  much  composure,  and 
D  the  fate  of  Boeotia  is  mentioned,  she  merely  introduces  a 
fhig  clause  for  the  eels  of  that  country,  a  species  of  food  pa[> 
tiilarly  grateful  to  an  Athenian  palate; — for  the  rest,  she  cou> 
Bta  herself  with  insinuating  that  the  destinies  of  Greece  must 
i  in  a  very  bad  way,  if  they  are  henceforth  to  be  vested  in 
l^sle  handt.     Besides,  as  she  intimates  in  conclusion,  a  pro- 
jM  of  thia  kind  comported  but  ill  with  the  duties  of  a  sex, 
Kmc  whole  concern  it  was  to  sit  idle,  and  whose  most  important 
ppipatioiiB  extended  only  to  the  composition  of  a  cosmetic,  tbe 
ilipe  of  &  aboe,  or  the  colour  of  a  robe  : 
h  'Can  inch  conduct  themselves 

K  With  liDROurable  l>eariiig>  or  give  iorik 

ir  Mailer  of  high  and  glurious  report  f 

j^.nind  of  the  hearer  was  just  brought  to  the  right  point — il 
Mcip  these  simple  weapons,  on  whichCalonice  laid  so  little 
&(Mt  l^t  the  success  of  this  mighty  project  depended :  it  was 
jEiOci,  essences  and  dresses  which  were  to  be  the  great  tmitnl- 
pMa  in  effecting  the  projected  revolutioo:  the  men's  swords  were 

eMril  powerless   before  a  saffron-coloured  robe — and  a  javelin 
11^, to  become  pointless,  when  encountered  by  a  tunic  oftrans- 
L  fineness !     '  But  how,'  exclaims  the  wondering  CalbnicCt 
yktiiiL  convert,  '  is  all  this  to  be  effected  r'    She  does  not 
1^  M  4  w«t 
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wait  for  a  distiact  an9wlT>-^  project  which  was  to  give  sove- 
Teignty  toi  the  femaics^  and  peace  to  the  coimtrVy  by  so  easy  and 
delightful  a  process^  was  not  to  be  submitted  to  the  coM  calcula- 
tions, of  reasoning,  and  her  eagerness  now  becomes  as  apparent  is 
her  former  indifl'erence.  She  will  send  her  saffron-coloured  robe 
instantly  to  the  dyer*s — she  will  clothe  herself  in  the  finest  tunic 
— she  will  purchase  a  pair  of  the  valuable  shoes  called  peri- 
barides.  Lysistrata  sees  her  imagination  kindling,  and  the  finish- 
ing stroke  is  put  to  her  character  by  the  following  hint.    ' 

I,ys,  A  cause  so  noble  might  have  won,  methinks, 
An  c»rlier  presence  from  our  sex. 

Co/,  (emphatically.)  Had  they 

Out-stripp'd  the  wind,  they  yet  had  been  too  late ! 

The  two  ladies  now  indulge  in  a  little  scandal ;  the  tardiness  of 
Athenian  women,  always  doing  every  thing  but  what  they  ought, 
with  obscure  hints  at  a  certain  incorrectness  of  taste  hi  the  ladies 
of  Salamis,  furnishing  them  with  sufficient  topics,  till  the  anifsl 
of  company  puts  an  end  to  this  agreeable  t^te-i-tete.  As  the 
Congress  pours  in  pretty  rapidly,  Calonice  gives  way  to  her  satiri- 
cal disposition.  Here's  a  whole  legion  advancing,  says  she  to  Ly- 
sistrata, whence  do  they  come  ?  From  Anagyrus,  is  the  reply.    I 

'  thought  as  much,  she  rejoins,  applying  her  handkerchief  to  her 
nose  ; — for  Anagyrus  was  not  only  the  name  of  an  Attic  boroijgh, 
but  also  of  a  plant  of  very  offensive  qualities.  Among  Ae  new- 
comers one  only  is  specified  by  name,  Myrrhina,  who  excuses  her 
tardiness  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  her  girdle  in  the  dark. 

Nothing  now  was  wanting  for  the  opening  of  the  meeting  but 
the  arrival  of  the  female  deputies  from  Peloponnesus  and  Boiotia, 
who,  in  concert  with  these  Athenian  patriots,  were  to  have  the 
honour  of  revolutionizing  Greece.  They  did  not  tarry  long :  io 
such  an  assembly,  it  will  easily  be  imagined,  that  the  entrances 

^are  not  made  without  some  comment ;  and  as  the  ladies  stand 
for  their  respective  countries,  the  allusions  are,  of  course,  political 
and  local  as  well  as  personal.     The  presence  of  the  Spartan  de- 

Imty  (Lampito  by  name)  seems  particularly  acceptable  to  the 
lead  of  this  reforming  party.  Her  complexion  and  her  person 
are  warmly  eulogised  ;  but  a  modem  fine  lady  will  shudder  wken, 
among  other  commendations,  she  hears  this  fair  Laconian  compli- 
mented as  possessing  strength  and  vigour  sufficient  to  strangle  a 

■bull.  Lampito,  however,  takes  it  in  very  good  part,  and  ascribes 
the  blessing  (under  Castor  and  Pollux)  to  the  prodigious  exercise 
which  she  took,  and  to  her  continual  practice  hi  a  dance,  one  of 
the  principal  characteristics  of  which  consisted  in  striking  the 

» hinder  part  of  the  body  with  the  heel ;  an  exhibition  which  those 
who  buve  fon'ned  their  opinions  of  Spartan  wometi  on  the  ro- 

**■'   '  ...  mances 
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uianrcs  of  Plutarch,  will  thhik  but  ill  suited  to  wives  and 
'daughters  of  so  lofty  a  character  as  be  has  given  them. 

The  question  soon  naturally  introduces  itself, — Who  had  called 
ihem  together,  and  what  was  the  object  of  their  aissembling  ? 
Lysistrala  stands  forward  as  the  person  who  had  convoked  the 
neeting  ;  the  purpose  of  it  required  a  little  more  address  and 
Circiuii locution.  The  speaker  artfully  prepares  the  company  for 
it  by  leading  tbem  on  to  lament  the  distant  countries  into  which 
the  military  service  had  drawn  their  husbands,  the  long  pe- 
riods of  their  absence,  nnd  the  privations  to  which  themselves  were 
CDiisequeolJy subje<ted.  '  Jl/v  husband,'  saya  the  president, '  has 
been  sis  whole  mouths  at  Pylus;'  '  and  mine,'  rejoins  Calonice, 
'  nearly  as  many  In  'I'hruce,  on  the  look-out  for*  what  is  likely  to 
jlip  through  his  lingers ;'  '  and  if  mine  returns  for  a  few  moments,' 
Wys  tlie  Spartan,  <  his  buckler  is  soon  fastened  to  his  arm  and  he 
ii  off  again  in  a  hurry.'  A  lit  opportunity  is  thus  found  for  intro- 
ducing the  question, — What  if  a  plan  could  be  devised  for  putting 
an  end  to  the  war  altogether,  and  of  course  to  those  miseries 
which  were  tJie  necessary  consequences  of  it — Would  the  ladies 

Mfin  heart  and  hand  in  it  i     The  thing  could  not  be  doubted. 

I  Jdyniiinu  declares,  witli  an  oath,  that  to  forward  so  desirable  a 
purpose,  she  would  uot  hesitate  to  pawn  the  cloak  on  her  back, 
|Bd  drink  out  the  value  of  it  in  one  day.  Calonict;  professes  her 
ntadiness  to  be  cut  into  two  like  a  turbot,  and  to  surrender  one 
ilf  for  a  consumuialion  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.  The  Spartan 
iputy,  to  whom  bodily  labour  cost  nothing,  would  clamber  to  the 
M  «f  Mount  Taygetus  to  gain  but  a  mere  glimpse  of  Peace. 
UK;  president,  it  should  seem  therefore,  had  only  to  propose  her 
cheme,  to  see  it  carried  by  acclamation ; — yet  a  doubt  appa- 
ently  hung  over  her  that  the  sacritice  was  too  great  to  be  ej- 
ected. She  was  right.  A  proposition  which  involved  iu  it  the 
wst  absolute  divorce  between  the  two  sexes  so  long  as  the  war 
Olitinued,  was  not  to  be  heard  with  indifference.  The  satirical 
lalice  of  the  poet  has  surrounded  its  rejection — instant  and  abso- 
iterejeciion — with  all  that  his  wit  could  furnish;  ridiculous  it  is 
iMleed,  in  the  original,  to  the  highest  degree  ;  but  there  are  feelings 
J|tt  be  respected  of  much  more  value  than  the  enjoyment  of  TOiy 

Stfirtb  whatever.     '  The  war  must  continue,'  said  Myrrhina,  after 

f^vmae, — '  There  can  be  no  peace,'  said  Calonice,  after  another. 

l3w»was  rather  too  much  from  a  person  whose  former  prolesta- 

♦iTie  origm»!  xivs—foc  Eucrala.  Thit  person,  wlirii  iwasurfr  ol' AihenJ,  tu«<lc  uff 
Hh*a  large  luiu  of  the  yiMic  niuneji.  IVn  exxpe  paiwd  iiilu  a  proirib,  bii<1  la  louk 
tcr  Escnina  lii^ilieil  Khat  iisaicl  in  (lit;  leI^.  B;  Iniiiipnrtint!  Eucrntn  to  Thrace.  Ilw 
^■H«d«* to  Uwrcnr,  which  IlieAlhpiiininrnlcnaiiiHt.lliuMlutcnuiitri  would  i«it>]| 
BB  tfaca,  uitwd  iDucli  inclined  to  do  iAgi  lhec«]aiuii«u)ncaMin  Skilf. 
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tions  wsra«o  veliem«iit,  aud  tbc  head  of  the  part,v  takei  care  to  9^i^ 
her  ft«l  if  V  -^nd  i/ov  tuu, '  tuibol  P  is  the  instant  aad  poigmutt  n^^ 
tort!  Uut  tht  puqyiK  uf  I.v«iittraLa  was  not  to  be  thus  defeated^ 
she  dteret'ore  I'eduublea  her  caresses  to  Lampito;  and  a  liltl«f)i^ 
lery,  aidod  b>  a  laudable  desire  in  the  fair  Spartan  herself  for 
peace,  at  la^t  wins  her  over.  Her  assent  is  followed  b;  the  r^ 
loctBnt  cunipiiaore  of  the  rest;  and  the  scheme  of  LvsUtratair 
temperately  disctissed. — )  t  w  as  certainly  not  a  \eiy  profound  odbj 
but  it  discovered  an  unbounded  confidence  in  the  powent  of  Ae 
toilette,  in  die  nivsteries  of  which  the  Grecian  wumei]  are  \indet- 
stood  to  hiive  been  most  dei'ply  vurscd;  but  the  bdy  shaii  spe>£ 
for  lieraelf. 

'  i- T'.ifj    My  life  upon  the  scheme.     Let  rouge  and  firJ  ,j 

«l  r     .1'Aflorn  our  cheeks.     Then  deck'd  in  purple*  luniu,  ,  ,^ 

viufjiii'itWhosC  texture  ihin  may  aid  nut  blunt  the  fancy, 
u^  ■-■.  Wail  we  our  lurdaut  home.  They  will  fonhwiiU 
,  ,•'     .    Be  cjuppin^  checks  itiiil  pinching  lingers  with  us. 

Butdames  indulgenut  tbeir  desires;  ope  nut 
^jl^  .        Your  pleasures  to  unmasler'd  importunity, 
,   Till  bond  and  seal  ensure  perpetual  peace. 
jmk    -■■  .'  ](pgp  fifinj  und  peace  is  yours.  n" 

'"'  ^"  SMip.  It  was  the  case 

ni''   "f'  With  Menelaus — he  disccm'd  the  lorm, 

The  swelling  bosom  of  ih'  uncover'd  Helenj — 

llisi  upraised  arm  was  pulsied  tit  llie  sight. 

His  sword  dropp'd  powerlets. 
As  the  Spartan  women   did   not   pique   themselves  on  Ait'ti 
leflrjiing  any  more  than  the  men,  Lampito,  evidently  afrud  thit 
this  trait  of  scholarship  might  sit  too  gracefully  upon  kei,  qua- 
lifies it  by  adding,  '  at  least,  I  think  that  was  die  case.' 

We  caimot  follow  this  congress  through  the  whole  of  in 
proceedings,  bill  the  cuiicluaion,  as  involving  some  of  the  lighter 
charges  made  by  the  comic  writers  against  their  countrywonMlt 
deBer%'es  consideration.  Circumstance))  transpire  in  the  coiuW 
of  the  debate,  to  make  the  scheme  seem  more  feasible  than  m 
at  first  iniagmed,-^lhe  president  takes  advantage  of  this  M 
propose  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  as  a  means  of  inducing  ^K 
members  to  abide  more  strictly  by  the  new  order  of  things.  No 
n-pugnance  is  manifested,  and  Lysistrula  is  desired  to  prescribr 
the  formula  and  the  manner  of  it.  The  sprigh^y  Athenian,  ap 
parently  uell  versed  in  the  dramatists  of  her  country,  call)  V 

'  IL  iui  beta  >umi!wlicr«  uliKrvvd,  ihat  tlie  SpHrlnn  flrpni  <lid  not  ran  abaimd] 
tiaVed  In  tbe  public  gainri,  and  ihil  Itw  word  nakMl  nitreljr  (filled  MlUu  nmtfw 
■«H  in  trfilcli  Ibe  Diaiu  Succhict*  umalljr  ■tipetn.  Tlie  pibeut  |uiWf:c  if AptMttt^ 
MMttM  mioGini  thn  opiiiiDii.  Thclidia  iu  Uie  Icxt  wour  the  x'-"*^i  ■>'  taii^SJk 
tn  Ibe  E.kii>,  anil  yH  Ihrjr  uo  Hid  lo  be  yvfOH  (naked).  See  alio  Ibe  AadnaMW 
Eoo'imle!,  V.  SW!.  ■    i-  -  !■' 

taoi 
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VaaA  tbe  passage  in  the  '  Seven  against  Thebea,'  where  the 
diieftahis  take  an  oath  upon  a  shield  into  wliich  the  blood  of  a 
bull  had  be«n  previously  poured,  and  proposes  to  follow  the  same 
plan.  This,  however,  is  overruled,  from  a  snperstiliouK  feeling : 
■  shield  bad  reference  (o  u  ar ;  the  object  of  the  present  parly  was 
peace:  ttiere  m'bs  therefore  no  analogy  in  the  two  proceedings. 
llie  substitution  of  a  white  horse  is  rejected  upon  oilier  ]»«- 
laces.  Lysisiraia,  however,  is  not  lo  be  driven  from  her 
iEschylus ;  uistead  of  a  black  shield,  she  gaily  proposes  a  black 
coblet :  in  the  same  spirit  of  parody,  a  pitcher  of  Thasian  wine 
B  to  take  the  place  of  bullock's  btood,  and  the  first  part  of  the 
oath  to  consist  of  an  adjuration,  which  if  the  Athenian  females 
bive  uot  been  belied,  would  cost  them  very  little  pain, — that  no 
tnfuaioD  of  water  should  pollute  this  precious  liquor.  The 
Kbenie  being  approved, — a  cup,  or  rather  a  whole  tnanulactory 
of  cups,  makes  its  appearance,  aud  a  wine-skin  is  brought  for- 
ward as  the  victim:  Lysistrata,  afler  a  short  prayer  to  Per- 
MasioD,  pours  the  liquor  into  the  goblet,  and  Lampito,  declares 
lliat  it  sheds  a  most  delicious  perfume.  The  whole  party 
bea  solemnly  lay  their  hands  upon  the  goblet,  the  chieftain 
mmciates  ihe  oath,  and  Myrrhina  takes  it  in  the  name  of  the 
test: — it  was  no  light  one,  and  Ihe  assistant  accordingly  con- 
fesses at  the  second  line,  that  her  kuees  tremble  under  her. 
£yf.  Gallant  and  husband,  bcilh  adieu ! 
iljr.  CulUint  and  Auibniid,  both  adini, 
''  Lvi.  I  live,  but,  trust  lan,  nut  for  you. 
''       Myr.    I  lire,  but,  trust  me,  nol  for  j/ou.  .,^t 

•"       Lft.     Tliough  love'i  commingled  joy^  and  paim  ,^ 

Send  poison  circling  ihrough  your  veins 

<-  From  mc  no  nicd'cine  may  you  buy ; — 

I  1  keep  cold  hou»e  with  chastity. 

if,  And  yet  in  kindle  warn)  desire, 

»,  To  nhii  and  not  lo  quencli  ihe  fire, 

.  I'll  paint  my  cbeeks,  I'M  braid  my  hair, 

^  And  malice  self  shiill  miike  me  fair. 

Nor  think  ihat  force  my  love  may  win  ;— 
-!  Twill  add  but  labour  to  Ihe  sin.  [rtfl.J 

"'-  Now  lo  my  lips  thiii  cup  1  take  :    ('toAn  lit  goblet  from  Mc 

*■■'  So  may  I  ne'er  ihis  compact  break ; 

■H'  If  elMiway  thought  or  wish  incline, — 

u  itiay  water  mingle  with  ihe  wine !     fdriiJii.J 

y.,  Soch  is  a  specimen  of  the  humour  which  the  chartered  muse 

■jltf  Aristophanes  was  allowed  to  throw  upon  the  women  of  Alliens, 
^jnietfaer  it  be  legitimate  in  its  sources,  the  taste  of  the  reader 
iSnul  detemtine :  that  it  was  neither  manly  nor  {generous  in  th<' 

Athenians  to  encourage  even  merited  ridtc(|lc  against  a  sex,  whom 

l^-  their 
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their  oWir  regufartiotts  iirat  tended  to  degrade,  will^  we  think,  be 
readily  and  imivenaUyi  allowed.  It  has  been  explained,  however, 
that  the  old  comedy  is  not  tabe  construed  too  strictly;  it  b^• 
longed  to  a  peculiar  festival,  where  the  author  was  obliged  la 
carry  hia  understanding,  as  it  were,  incognito,  and  was  little  more 
than  those  images  of  plaster,  which  after  having  served  the  pur* 
poses  of  a  day,  are  broken  up,  and  thrown  aside. 

But  whatever  range  of  humour  the  Athenians  mi|^t  allow  to 
their  comic  writers,  they  were  too  wise  a  people  not  to  know 
that  the  mothers  of  their  children  deserved  respect ;  and  that, 
however  their  mental  cultivation  might  be  disr^arded,  tiiere  wai 
a  still  more  valuable  feature  in  the  female  character,  arosad 
which  too  many  guards  could  not  possibly  be  thrown.  The  point 
of  honour  which  was  to  be  derived  in  future  times  from  the  same 
iWMlhem  people,  whose  mythology  has  supplied  us  with  no  mean 
aubstitute  for  the  founs,  and  nymphs,  and  cupids  of  antiquity,  the 
point  of  honour,  which  requires  that  sons  should  be  brave,  and 
that  daughters  should  be  chaste,  this  nice  preserver  of  female  miK^ 
desty  and  virtue  did  not  indeed  exist ;  but  that  love  of  country,  so 
.predominant  in  the  Greeks,  and  which  throws  a  veil  over  ao  many 
.of  their  errors  and  crimes,  in  some  measure  supplied  its  place. 
While  self'vanity  suggested,  that  to  be  a  citizen  of  Athens  wat 
an  honour,  which  kings  and  potentates  might  envy,  the  claims  to 
so  proud  a  distinction  were  scrutinized  by  the  law  with  the 
nicest  severity,  and  the  woman  of  character  hence  found  a  degree 
of  respect  attached  to  her,  which  made  the  preservation  of  repui-> 
tation  doubly  dear,  and  taught  her  that  the  sole  possession  of  this 
was  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  accomplishments  and  freedom 
which  the  privileged  courtezan  enjoyed.  The  law  required  that 
the  pure  blood  of  three  generations  should  flow  in  his  veins,  who 
demanded  to  be  considered  as  one  of  that  nation  which  achieved 
the  victories  of  Marathon  and  Plataea;  and  ample  testimony 
remains  to  show  that  private  jealousy  enforced  the  mandate  of  the 
law,  and  that  a  pretender  to  the  rights  of  Athenian  citizenship  had 
abundant  necessity  laid  upon  him  to  see  that  there  was  no  defect 
in  his  claim.  What  desolation  a  sweeping  enforcement  of  this  law 
ouce  carried  into  whole  families,  and  with  what  difficulty  the  most 
favoured  of  Athenian  statesmen  saved  himself  from  coming  under 
its  influence,  the  reader  of  the  life  bf  Pericles  need  not  be  hat- 
formed.  The  son,  whose  father's  transgressions  had  closed  the 
rights  of  citizenship  in  his  family,  had  one  means  of  reprisal  in 
his  own  hand ;  for  that  law,  which  compelled  an  Athenian  to 
relieve  the  necessities  of  an  indigent  parent,  was  not  imperative 
on  him,  whose  birth,  by  the  mother's  side,  was  a  reproach  both 
to  the  parent  and  the  offsprmg. 

But 
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Bnt  laws  far  more  atrict  guarded  the  Baociity  of  the  nuptkit 

i.     ITie  very  inclination  to  trespass  on  domeetic  riglitB  wa^ 

lording  to  Maxiiiiua  'ryrius,  punishable  by  tlie  law,  anti  upeM 

Hal  <^*eDce  tbe  honour  of  the  injured  party  might  be  redeemed 

variona  means  of  vengeauce :  by  such  satisfaction  us  money 

iJd  aiford;  by  panishmcnts  wliich  worked  upon  the  sense  of 

micule  as  well  as  pain  ;  by  the  extinction  of  sight,  and  by  dcathl 

Ihc  female  offender  the  terrors  of  the  law  fell  no  less  heavilyt 

power  of  instant  death  was  in  the  hands  of  the  injured  party  { 

i  if  life  was  granted,  it  was  upon  such  terms  as  made  the  boon 

le  desirable.     Like  the  adulterer,  she  was  debarred  access  td 

ffe  aacred  buildings  where  alone  a  guilty  mind  tinds  relief;  and 

liotrusion  into  tliem  made  it  lawful  to  treat  her  with  every 

bgnity  shoil  of  death.     Her  dowry  became  the  property  of 

kt  husband;  she  was  forbidden  to  wear  any  om  amen  is  about 

person,  and  whoever   pleased  might  tear  them  from  hcr( 

'9  which  did  not  amount  to  mutilution  or  loss  of  lite,  being 

Bwed  on  the  occasion  :  she  might  be  set  up  to  sale,  and  if  no 

:faaser  could  be  found  fur  her,  the  husband  was  allowed  tV 

io  her  as  the  lowest  of  his  slaves.     Such  were  some  of  thd 

:  at  Athens  respecting  women  of  character ;  they  may  seen 

re;   but   self-^^spect  rises    in    proportion    to    the    apparent 

e  that  is  set  upon  us,  and  a  sensible  woman  saw  more  real 

{pRrd  in  the  restraints  imposed  upon  the   possession  of  virtue, 

n  in  the  freedom  and  even  knowledge,  which  in  Athens  re> 

Vd^d  the  absence  of  it. 

ffbe  writings  of  antiquity  do  not  lead  us  to  infer,  that  virgin 

Itity  was  guarded  by  such  strict  laws  as  wedded  honour :  our 

us  of  judging  on  the  subject  arc  almost  wholly  confined  to 

specimens   of  the  new  comedy  of  the   Greeks    as    have 

sd  us  through  the  medium  of  latin  translations,  and  in  thetn 

by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  tJie  denouemetiE  of  the  play 

hung  upon  the  circumstance  of  an  unmarried  woman,  who  had 

ne  a  mother  durii^  some  of  those  licentious  festivals,  which 

iionally  withdrew  both  mamed  and  unmarried  persons  from 

llskade  of  domestic  retirement,  without  being  able  to  sjiecily, 

rhom  the  rights  of  patentity  were  to  be  conferred,     A  heary 

seems  originally  to  have  been  the  penalty  for  these  otfences, 

injured  party  had  afterwards,  according  to  Hermogenes,  tlie 

[htlioo  of  becoming  the  wife  of  the  criminal  without   bringing 

urn  a  dowry,  or  of  demanding  his  life  as  a  compensation.     As 

iIk  compassionate  feelings  of  the  sex  very  rarely  enforced  the 

laqt  clause  of  the  edict,  Syrianus  assures  un,  that  the  right  of* 

in  was  rescuidcd,  and  only  the  severer  sciitonce  tJt^ 


II  in  force. 
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We  hnvr  now  to  trace  a  differeot  picture  ia  tiie  rcpuUiC'of 
Atlicnt.  In  literature  and  m  arts,  she  bad  found  thsU  to  ioliom 
the  dictates  of  nature  nas  the  course  oiost  likely  tu  crowirba 
efforts  uidi  success:  xad  so  Misely  had  her  practice  coofocoud 
with  the  observation  of  her  intellect,  that  her  productioua  oflft 
lead  Uir  to  exclaim  in  the  words  of  the  grmnmariaD  of  AlexRiidnii 
O  nutUTC  aud  art,  m bich  of  jou  t%^'o  has  imitated  the  other !  6h* 
now  diued  to  desert  her  guide,  or  rather  to  set  herself  up  in  a|^ 
position  to  it.  Nature  had  cried  with  a  voioe  almost  aadiUe  M 
U'oniRn,  *  to  be  respectable  tou  must  be  chaste  :'  Albca*  M 
tile  auducity  to  say,  '  to  be  prized  and  regarded  among  us,  yOK 
must  be  uiicliaate.'  In  this  bold  uarfiire,  the  cunuiug  Greek, «■ 
shall  see,  commenced  his  operations  under  the  banuera  W  d* 
cneniy  with  whom  he  contended  ;  but  even  with  this  advantaM^ 
Mid  nilh  the  conventions  of  society  and  even  of  religion  in  nil 
favour,  nature  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  in  spite  of  himself,  bl 
was  obbged  tu  submit  to  those  eternal  laws,  which  e\ery  w' 
attach  contempt  and  degradation  to  die  loss  of  female  virtue. 

It  was  not  with  auy  ordinary  person  that  such  an  attadt  upcM 
the  decency  of  manners  would  commence,  and  history  aceoiA 
ingly  justihes  us  in  ascribing  it  to  the  first  and  most  mightf 
of  Athenian  statesmen;  to  the  man,  who,  with  the  powera  «f 
oratory  common  to  the  two  greatest  of  our  own  statesmen, 
that  taste  for  literature  and  elegant  retirement  which  diltin> 
guished  the  one,  and  almuit  that  force  of  character  wltick 
so  conspicuovisly  pre-eminent  in  the  other.  That  IJcentionaneaa  p 
its  coarsest  shape  existed  in  Athens  before  tlie  time  of  Perielea, 
the  establishments  of  Solon,*  and  the  curious  four-in-huatt 
which  Themistocles  b  recorded  to  have  driven,  in  his  yoatbM 
days,  into  the  ugora  at  Atlicns,  sufiici«itly  testify- :  hut  it  re 
for  the  lover  of  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Aspasia  to 
the  odium  which  was  attached  to  snch  conduct,  and  to  reduce  to 
•i  system,  what  modem  profliga<'y  has  only  dared  to  announce, 
vice,  by  losing  its  deformity,  loses  half  its  guilt.  It  was  an  a^ 
tempt  worthy  of  bim  whose  unmBled  remorselessness  of  amlMtiail 
broke  down  all  the  barriers  which  the  wisdom  of  Solon  had  {^ced 
between  the  senate  and  the  people,  and  thereby  threw  the  vrholi 
uf  tlie  Athenian  governnienl,  deliberative,  executive,  hnancial  ail4 
judicial,  into  the  hands  of  the  populace,  thus  constituting  the  moat 
odious  and  terrible  of  all  despotisms,  the  despotismof  the  mob.  It 
was  worthy  of  the  man  who  filled  the  porticos  of  Athens  wiA 

"  Grotiat  in  Eicnpi.  p.  765.  Aanppa,  Vinii.  Scieiit.  cap.  dc  Lfnani^  iicribai  t 
•imilMCTttblUhnifiH  to  Pope  Siitm  iV.  Sed  ct  rectiilioribus  Iciuporibuj  Siitui  Ponr. 
M«.  Rooa  nobilc  idnHMliuii  lupiDBr  CilTUiil. 

•f-  AlhauED),  p.  !A6t 
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and  left  her  frontier  toHT»  uDjiuHriiul;  who  bribed 
pimtr^men  with  their  own  money  into  <ltssi{>Btiun,  aiid  with  llu 
imoamoneyof  Greece  into  injustice;  who  made  j^lhens  a 
_e  for  ven>i  sud  factious  demagogues,  by  crippling  tlie  powem 
f  tiiat  venerable  court  which  had  existed  for  more  than  a  ibou- 
t  ycarii,  without  one  complaint  against  the  justice  of  its  d«c»> 
is,  and  which  expired,  as  became  its  dignity,  in  directing  its 
appeal  against  these  profligate  and  most  fatal  proceedings. 
i>^rbe  pestilence  which  Pericles  engendered  by  shutting  up  th^ 
'  ititm  of  Auica  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  melropolil^ 
a  slight  evitlo  the  plague,  which  under  hii  influence  and  ei^ 
leinfecledthcirinoralsi — but  the  blaze  of  his  prodigiouittalenti 
.loo  much  blinded  our  eyes  to  his  transgressions,  aud  Id 
posihuinous  infuoiy  vihich  he  desened  for  bequeathing  such 
legacy  ai  Alcibiades  to  liis  country, — without  thosi  fences  of 
"iHcatioQ  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect  from  one  who  stood 
>htni  in  tlie  double  leiatiou  of  kinsman  and  of  guardian. 
it  would  not  be  long  before  the  effect  of  such  influence  would 
^Come  visible  among  the  citiztfus  of  Athens;  and  accurdinglj' 
find  that  whatever  restrictions  tliey  imposed  upon  theinselvflif 
k  regard  to  tJiose  in  wliom  estates  and  rights  of  citizenships 
re  lo  be  perpetuated,  they  made  themselves  ample  amenaa 
k  a  class  of  females  in  whom  the  same  motives  for  restraint 
mot  ejisi— a  class  whose  coniieKion  with  the  arts,  the  litera- 
t,  and  eccn  the  religion  of  their  country,  independently  of  the 
education  they  received,  has  made  them  iu  s<Mne  ilegrecT 
Ibiibject  of  historical  importance.  For  them,  as  well  as  for 
la;  otiier  subjects  of  consideration  connected  with  Greece,  Mte 
■Fe  not  a  name  properly  naturalised  in  our  language:  in  that 
tbe  country  to  »hich  they  belonged  they  were  called  Hetiene, 
\rtafeit,)  or  female  friends;  aud  the  great  orator,  whose  biiiU 
■■  it  was  to  classify  and  arrange,  has  left  us  a  clear  detinititnt 
'  tlw  rank  which  they  held,  and  die  purpose  they  were  meant 
serve  among  tlic  female  population  of  Athena.  '  The  cow* 
MD,'  says  Demosthenes,*  '  is  intended  only  for  the  gratification 
hfae  senses.  By  means  of  w  ives  we  become  the  fathers  of  legi- 
cliildreu,  and  mamtain  faithful  guardians  for  our  houaei; 
'Mrl^ra  (we  must  be  allowed  to  continue  the  use  of  ibft 
i) '  was  meant  to  promote  the  enjoyment  of  life.'  In  conformily 
jrili  these  views,  the  education  which  was  denied  lo  the  woman 
"  character  was  sedulously  bestowed  upon  the  woman  who  thus 
mnsented  to  purchase  knowledge  at  the  price  of  character.  To 
i^h^  dapce,  to  play  upon  the  lyre,  to  blow  the  single  and  tbe 

*  la  Odtionc  pro  Nncrt. 
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doable  -Aiitef  nvere  accomplUuneiits  in  which  the  hetflMti  iril^ 
from  the  tenderest  yearS| cardiiUy  instructed;  and  though  GreciMif' 
manners  did  not  admit  of  her  appearing  upon  the  stage,  Ae*' 
habits  of  private  life  aflbrded  ample  opportunity  for  the  dispMj^ 
of  these  talents,  and  for  advancing  the  fortunes  of  the  possessor 
of  them.    Though  decent  female  socie'ty  made  no  part  of  the 
charms  of  convivial  or  conversational  meetings  among  tlie  Greeks, 
yet  the  feast  v^as  thought  incomplete,  unless  its  enjoyments  were 
heightened  by  a  display  of  the  talents  which  belonged  exclusively 
to  this  class.     The  higher  of  the   philosophers,  indeed,  pro^ 
fessed*  to  find  more  pleasure  in  their  own  conversation  thanii 
the  exhibition  of  the   dancing-woman  or  the  tlute-ix^rfomier;' 
and  judging  from  the  grace  and  elegance  displayed  in  the  reprise  - 
sentations  of  persons  of  this  description  found  at  Herculnneum;  t 
it  must  be  confessed  that  great  self-denial  was  implied  in  the 
abstinence:  but  the  young  and  the  gay  thought  otherwise;  the 
talent  of  the  performer  on  the  cithara  or  flute,  coupled  with 
those  graces  of  society  which  this  intercourse  naturally  promoted, 
and  which  contrasted  so  forcibly  with  the  manners  and  acquire^ 
ments  of  the  more  retired  housewife,  excited  among  them  the 
highest  admiration ;  and,  as  the  Greek  plays  NuiBciently  testify, 
often  gained  her  a  splendid  establishmentt  for  life.     But  dancing 

and 

*  Plato'i  Symposium. 

f  It  wu  ber  luunctl  talents  which  procured  the  extniTagnnt  Lamia  an  hitrodiictlon  ' 
to  the  celebrated  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  whose  prosperity  was  a  gohten  harvest  for  ifie 
heticra  of  Greece.  A  prince,  a  warrior  and  a  scholar, — these  were  charms  to  captivate 
any  heart — in  woman's  eyes  tlie  '  storroer  of  cities*  was  something  more ;  he  was  cast  in 
the  inuald  of  the  roost  perfect  manly  beauty.  The  following  epistle  is  from  a  coHec^ 
tion  of  letters,  which  being  derived,  it  is  understood,  from  Greek  comedies  that  have  not 
come  down  to  us,  appear  a  fair  criterion  on  which  to  form  an  estimate  of  some  of  the 
modes  of  life  in  Athens.  Of  thdr  extreme  indelicacy  the  letter  itself  contains  internal 
evidence,  which  need  not  be  pointed  out. 

Lamia  to  Dembtrivs. — '  If  there  be  any  boldness  in  tliis  proceeding,  vou  must 
take  the  blame  to  yourself.  Such  a  king  as  you  are,  and  yet  you  permit  on  iiet«;ra  to 
write  to  you !  And  where  indeed  is  the  wonder  after  all  1  you  that  descend  to  my  per- 
son, why  should  you  not  stoop  to  my  letters! — My  lord  and  master,  when  I  seeyoa 
•broad  with  your  diadem  on  your  head,  in  the  midst  of  your  guards  and  your  rettnoe, 

Jrour  martial  pomp  and  your  ministers  of  state,  Venus  help  me,  if  I  do  not  tremble  and 
eel  terrified  and  confounded  1  I  turn  away  my  eyes  as  from  tlic  sun,  lest  they  sliould 
fail  roe  in  the  fiery  splendour:  then  indeed*!  recognise  Demetrius  the  stormer  of  cftt^  '' 
At  the  sight  of  that  stem  and  martial  air  I  distrust  myself,  and  '  I^mia,'  1  say,  '  is  tMh  ' 
the  nan  who  deigns  to  share  your  couch?  Is  this  he  to  whom  you  pipe  and  blow  die 
flute  for  a  whole  night  together, — who  hat  now  condescended  to  become  your  com- 
spondeiit,  and  who  puts  you  on  a  footing  with  Gnathanm  ?*  Abashed  and  confounded  bV 
ny  boldness  I  lose  all  powers  of  s|)eech,  and  sit  siknitly  waiting  for  your  presence.  6 
my  wish  gratified !  Oh,  then  I  fall  at  your  feet  and  worship,  till  urapt  in  your  cmhraees 
and  devoured  with  your  kisses,  I  assume  a  difltrent  language,  and  I  say*to  mvself,  •  fs 
this  the  stormer  of  cities?  Is  this  the  man  of  camps  ana  war,  the  scouf|;e  of  JVfacedori, 
the  terror  of  Greece,  tlte  master  of  TliraceP  B^'  the  powers  of  love!  I  will  be  the 
citV'^tomier  to  day,  and  with  no  otlier  wea|X)n  than  my  flute.  5i*e  what  terms  the  enemy 
wltt  rotke  with  me.' — I  have  a  request  for  your  royal  ear.    You  will  sup  with  me  this 

cveiiuig. 
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imMic  are  Bccomplislimeuts  wluch  very  ordinary  mindfl  can  at- 

rand  with  which  ordinary  mtitds  are  contented  to  b«  satislied : 

letxra,  who  aspired  to  rank  high  in  lier  profession,  and  lo  eniu- 

Thargelia  or  an  Aspasia,  embraced  a  much  greater  range  of 

HUiou.     The  comic  theatre,  which  appears  to  have  been  shut 

<t  the  modest  woman,  wus  open  to  her,  and  opportunities 

lluis   fiimished  for   aci|uiHng    that   knowledge  of  humati 

■■  which  the  monotony  of  domestic  life  forbad,  and  tliat  con- 

Wtil   tact   in  which  the  mere  housewife  must  have  been 

ely  deficient.     To  the  relinement  thus  acquired,  was  fre- 

njy  added  a  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  oratory.  The  Funeral 

ia  Thiicydides,  which  has  been  declared  by  an  escelleut 

U>  defy  either  imitation  or  paraphrase  bejoiid  any  com- 

I    that  ever    was    committed   to    writing,    we    have   the 

ority  of  Platof  for  saying,  was  written  by  a  woman; — by 

.,  with  whom  the  class  of  persons  we  are  describing 

and  from   whom   Socrates   professed  to  derive  his 

ledge  of  rhetoric  and  erotics.     The  woman  thus  trained  and 

Kted   became    the  companiun   of  statesmen,    of  poets  and 

Kophers;  she  lived  and  conversed  viitb  those  who  had  the 
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<  holitiiig  mj  annual  frm 
n  itiull  cici'Hl  alt  pre«.lli . 
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Yow  •"!!  fiDd  iu  jour  rt.'c<;pliDi 
ntj  lui  put  llic  Ian  iiilD  luj 

^■t — t  hire  doue  nothing  wiiiui  muuiu  uutjraLX  juui  ucuciiu;   I  in>E  iicicr 

le  mlulgeiia:  nhich  juur  gcneioilij'  allowed  me;  to;  peiKUi,  in  *pj(e  sf  ;uiir 

D|  renwiui  jauit,  mid  younonly.     Fear  no  merelriciuDi  (ikkior  decepliooi    ' 

Diunibtul  mr,  irfrom  ibUHcreii  hnui  I  bBieieceiiedcitbcclBtmerolTiir  ; 

Kidecd  ooulddBreluiniilietlteaiinlht  [icearjonTinirladbililj'l  Loire,  0  King,    i 
in  hii  nwrcruenli:  hutj  lo  eoiui:,  ptouipi  lodepail:  hii  wingi  pow  upuu    i 
■  Bllhout  hope  i)kj  hhiU  fall  awnj.     Aud  on  lhl>  is  roDndcd  ibc  gieit  an  of 
'  art  to  piJl  uff  present  rnjuimient,  and  in  kepp  a  lorer  in  plaj  hy  liu 
it,  aomellinHinc  have  a  rtligiuut  ceremony  Iu  perlbini — woielimei  wb 
■  coiimiieiic  indiipoiilion ;  now  we  ure  at  out  notci,  our  dute-muiie  or  our  danc- 
^Bw  llirre  in  a  TeBil  Id  be  cclcbraied,  and  iioii  a  liouK  lo  beembetlished : — obstaoiei 


•ball  II. 


oiiGncd  to  llie 
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leusured,  Ihal  ill  funic! 

DUf  fiiend  Tberippidion's  idhiiiIoiO  in  which  iiti  lieldi  ifati 
full  iifii,  ina;  ibedulleirtaliiudebenijporlkMil  Bui  mate  ih an  all, 
(Mil — (loiuuiliejr  lime  prsTrd  at  Epticiui,  ihtj  need  tunieihiag  id  give  ibeu  ■ 
■wnlxiMl) — tholl  talk  it  over  on  their  cold  mounlaiiit,  and  their  drearj  deierta; 
|l  fiiid  iwciid,  1  wDrrani,  laUiettinifcli(et,and  lulliccanTrulthvj  will£nd  be-  ■ 
MI  pDJidicd  buuiBiiitv  and  iheit  Ljcatgan  tudcneu. — Let  Iheio  iilk  ai  (hey 
||1m<L— fie  vou  DiiIyubK'tinnt  of  Il>e  dii^  ul'  our  Teatl.  Tlie  cbnice  of  the  lioBic 
p  fan;  and  what  juu  vhuwe  muiI  be  t'l^iW — Alnpbtonii  KpUtotK.  lib.  U. 

find'a  Grecian  Hist,  val.ui.  p,  lOS. 

Uimeieni),  p.  4U3.     From  the  coulinUDt  hanler  in  whiib  the  Platonic  Socntet 

i,lliiadrduai>oa  iiiiol  |wrhapilii  be  nken  loo  ilriclli.     Uutihat  iliii  'MnMi*    < 

nits  Iciupcifd  ihe  conipoliiion  uf  Peiiclei  by  gtaeei,  >vhii'b  iLe  Kvercr  ptecepn 

■gnai  would  noi  hive  inipaitcd,  (hcie  CDh  be  IIO  dunbl. 
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gift  of  immortality  in  their  hands;  and  accordingly^  whik  the 
modest  but  unlettered  housewife  sunk  into  oblivion^  die  hetsm 
became  the  subject  of  history;  her  birth  was  made  an  object 
of  curiosity;  her  fortunes  were  carefully  traced;  her  bons-mots* 
and  sallies  of  wit  were  diligently  registered ;  and  after  wearing  a 
diadem,  perhaps,  during  her  life,  she  was  buried  in  a  tomb  whidi, 
from  its  unrivalled  magnificence,  a  stranger  to  Athenian  ciistomi 
was  apt  to  think  dedicated  to  the  most  perfect  of  her  heroes^ 
philosophers  or  statesmen. f 

This  was  surely  an  elegant  superstructure ; — it  waa  raised  oo  a 
foundation  still  more  calculated  to  catch  the  common  eye ;  and 
this  war  against  nature  was  carried  on,  as  we  have  observed,  with 
arms  furnished  from  her  own  magazines.  It  was  made  the  first 
requisite  in  the  class  of  persons  we  are  describing,  that  tfaej 
should  eminently  excel  in  the  graces  both  of  face  and  person. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  the  country  which  produced  aucb 
exquisite  models  of  manly  beauty,  was  not  so  fortunate  in  its 
female  productions ;  and  it  appears  to  confirm  M.  de  Pauw's  as- 
sertion of  the  general  want  of  beauty  in  Attic  women,  that  most 
of  the  more  distinguished  hetaerse  at  Athens  were  captives  made, 
in  war,  or  strangers  who  found  that  metropolis  the  best  mariLet 
for  tlieir  charms.  As  manners  grew  more  corrupt,  and  the  demand 
for  women  of  this  kind  made  the  number  of  voluntary  members 
insufficient,  wc  find,  in  the  later  ages  of  Greece,  a  professiooa) 
person;];  growing  into  great  practice,  who  made  it  his  business  to 
search  the  neighbouring  islands  and  shores  for  these  desirable  ob- 
lects ;  and  with  all  his  diligence  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  supply 
them  satisfactorily.  In  a  town  where  statues  of  the  most  graceful 
proportion  abounded  in  every  temple  and  in  almost  every  street 
and  house  ;  and  where  porticoes  were  crowded  with  paintings,  in 
which  one  beautiful  object  vied  with  another,  provocations  existed 
for  the  dullest  imagination ;  and  an  Athenian  might  .well  be  ex- 
cused for  being  fastidiously  nice  on  the  subject  of  beauty.  Tests 
indeed  for  trying  its  merits  existed,  which  must  have  made  the 
most  perfect  beauty  shrink  and  feel  fearful  of  the  scrutiny.  The 
Roxane  of  Action,  the  Sosandra  of  Calamis,  the  Juno  of  £uphra« 
nor,  and  the  Cassandra  of  Polygnotus,  presented  models  which  a 


*  The  13tb  book  of  Athensus  is  full  of  them.  We  are  no  great  admirers  of  Grectan 
boDs-mots  in  general ;  but  if  there  wanted  any  testimony  to  prove  to  us  the  low  sTAte  of 
female  intellect  in  Athens,  it  would  be  tins  collection  of  sayings,  which  from  coort^r»it 
is  to  be  presumed,  were  allowed  to  pass  for  pleasantries  in  that  metropolis.  To  be  erossly 
indecent  and  insufferably  stupid,  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  female  wits  of  Athens. 

f  Such,  according  to  Dicaarcbus,  was  the  opinion  generally  excited  by  the  appeflr- 
auco  of  the  tomb  of  Pythionice  in  the  Road,  called  The  Sacred. 

X  The  character  of  the  leno,  or  male  slave-dealer,  is  admirably  developed  in  the 
Pseudolus  of  Plaulus,  the  female  as  admirably  in  the  Aunaria.    Act.  1.  Scene  3, 

Grecian 
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ian  beauty  ii)lglil  pcrliaps  approach  without  anv  violent  de- 
)f  alami,  and  rulher  lor  the  piuposes  of  instruction  timn  com- 
m.  The  comparison  became  somewhat  more  dangerous 
she  drew  near  the  Lcninian  Miuerva  of  Phidias,  the  Ama- 
aning  upon  her  speur  hy  the  tame  sculptor,  and  the  Cam- 
!  of  Apclles.  The  contour  of  the  face  and  exact  symmetry  of 
)8e,  she  knew,  would  be  critically  examined  by  the  former, 
ie  opening  of  the  mouth  and  the  neck  by  the  second  j  while 

ripaspe  with  all  its  life  and  blood,  and  formed  in  the  true 
of  Grecian  ait,  which  threw  a  veil  over  nothing,  left  her 
At  to  calculate  on  imagination  supplying  the  deficiencies  of 
.','.  The  Cnidiau  Venuii  by  Praxiteles,  and  the  '  Venus  in  the 
[S  o/AIcamenea'  completed  the  canons  of  criticism,  The 
Bad,  the  tvypufi.ii.ov  of  the  eye-brows,  thai  mixture  of  quick- 
tod  brightness  (uypav  lifta  Toj^aiSpaj)  which  Grecian  taste  re- 
t  io  the  eyes,  were  adjudged  by  the  former ;  the  cheeks,  the 
f  die  wrist,  the  fingers,  which  diminish  insensibly  to  a  point, 
B^  which  the  writer  on  the  Beautiful  and  Sublime  declares 
tbe  most  beautiful  object  in  nature,  were  estimated  by  the 

b^gh  all  these  master-pieces  did  not  esisi  at  one  and  tlie 
bcriod,  enough  were  in  being  from  the  earliest  limes  to  raise 
silsceptible  minds  of  the  Athenians  a  very  high  idea  of  per- 
ieauty ;  and  among  no  people  did  it  excite  stronger  emotions. 
if  was  considered  as  one  of  the  6rst  gifts  of  heaven ;  prizes 
DSIltuted  for  ascertaining  in  whom  it  existed  most  in  perfec- 
itories  were  ciiculated  of  the  vengeance  which  fell  upon  the 
nt  of  it,  and  its  possessor  in  perfecUoo  was  viewed  with 
hing  like  the  reverence  which  belonged  to  the  divinities  of 
nintry.  A  young  beauty  was  scarcely  safe  even  in  her  cradle  ,■ 
rfaen  goddesses,  according  to  the  mythic  tales  of  Greece, 
ided  for  superiority  of  personal  charms,  the  females  of  the 
-jr  might  very  well  be  pardouid  fur  fteling  Jealous  about 
ietsion  which  attracted  so  umch  notice  both  from  gods  and 
*  Have  jou  heard  of  the  new  beauty  that  is  in  trmmiig 
\M^%hiuia.)  by  Apelles  V  write  the  sisterhood*  of  Corinth  to 
hends  in  Athens;  and  they  use  but  the  common  language  of 
Des.  '  O  prodigious  ignorance,  if  you  have  yet  to  hear 
There  is  but  one  woman  in  Greece,  and  Lais  carries 
ifore  her.  Lais  is  the  theme  of  the  perfumers'  shops; 
is  the  talk  of  the  theatres ;  in  the  Ecclesia,  in  the  courts 
iti^e,  and  in  the  senate-house,  nothing  is  heard  but  Lois. 
|,pla£es  and  among  all  descriptions  of  persons  nothing  but 
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t^t ;— ^he  viery  dumb  nod  to  one  another  the  praises  of  her  bea«- 
■iy/^  and  Lais  is  a  tongue  to  those  who  possess  not  the  power  of 
speecli.*  Nor  were  these  the  opinions  merely  of  the  young  and 
the  susceptible.  The  gravest  philosophers  allowed  that  beauty 
ws^  the  most  valuable  and  the  diviuest  of  all  perfections ;  nd 
idealists,  who  existed  in  Greece  us  well  as  in  Germany »  heard 
with  no  great  repugnance  the  definition  which  declared  virtiKe.it* 
self  to  be  the  most  distinguished  of  all  pursuits,  merely  becmae 
it  was  the  most  beautiful.  An  appeal  from  earth  to  kcavoi  h 
iavour  of  these  declarations  was  unfortunately  too  weU  jvslifiiid 
by  tlie  tales  of  mythology.  While  men  admitted  of  no  esDcnsftiar 
the  aberrations  of  their  consorts,  the  gods,  it  was  dedared/f^liid 

{*uster  notions  of  the  power  of  beauty,  and  readily  forgave  die  de- 
inqu^ncies  into  whi^h  the  sight  of  it  in  mere  mortals  sometimes 
led  their  too  susceptible  partners  :  while  female  divinities  them- 
selves were  so  far  from  considering  these  concessions  as  matten 
which  required  a  veil  of  concealment,  that  they  rather  made  diem 
a  subject  of  ostentation,  and  considered  them  as  indispensable  sub- 
jects of  insertion  in  the  hymns,  which  were  sung  to  their  honour. 
We  have  entered  into  these  details,  (and  we  might  have  en- 
larged them  by  adverting  to  some  religious};  opinions  of  the 
ancients  on  the  subject,)  to  shew,  that  if  a  woman  could  have 
risen  superior  to  that  law  of  nature,  which  enjoins  chastity  as  the 
Urst  of  her  virtues,  it  must  have  been  in  Greece ;  and  we  do  not 
mean  to  deny,  that  with  the  conventions  of  society  in  her  favour, 
the  hetsera  often  united  with  accomplishments  thus  calculated  to 
dazzle,  qualities  of  the  heart  which  raised  her  above  the  contempt 
that,  in  spite  of  all  precaution,  fell  upon  her  situation.  W^itfa  the 
exception  of  one  virtue,  many  of  them  are  certainly  exhibited,  in 
the  New  Comedy,  (the  only  means  of  reference  we  have  for  opi- 
nions on  the  point,)  in  colours  the  most  amiable,  lliere  is  a  cer- 
tain period  indeed  in  female  life,  which  even  ignorance  cannot 
render  altogether  uninteresting ;  but  its  beauty,  like  the  odours  of 
night-flowers,  is  ratlier  felt,  than  capable  of  being  brought  under 
actual  vision.    Depending  upon  a  certain  mixture  of  jurtlesaness, 

*  Lais  W81  indeed  a  nodel  for  a  painter.  When  dretted,  my  the  writen  of  the 
timet,  or  thote  who  copied  aAer  then,  her  face  waa  the  niott  Leauiifal  part  aboa^  jber ; 
when  undretied,  the  was  all  face.  (A  little  sarcasm,  not  worth  explaining,  was  aimed  in 
this  expression  at  another  beauty  of  the  dajr.)  Neither  too  thin  nor  too  fleshr,  she  exbi- 
Uted  that  happy  medium  which  unites  delicacy  witli  substance,  and  which  C0Ml»hied 
tbe  '  corpus  soiidum'  of  the  ancients  with  the  '  deli6*  of  the  Frencli.  Her  hair,  enked  bj 
the  hand  of  nature,  flowed  softly  down  her  shoulders.  Her  eyes  were  sMd  by  ha  ad- 
Bihert  (and  they  swore  it  as  well  as  said  it)  to  be  rounder  thaa  the  full  moon^  blacker 
'  than  cbooy  in  the  pupil,  and  whiter  (than  ivoryj  in  the  white  which  encodipafted  the' 

t  Isoeratet  m  Laodattone  Helena,  p.  14S. 
I  Ste  Athciicoa»-lib«  xOLSTS. 
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Stalt  uf  Female  Soeititf  ik  Grrtrf, 

A  u II acquaintance  w  i[li  the  nnrlil,  wliile  die  passions  yal  sliimlMr 

<  tlietr  cells,  its  nice  shades  are  so  little  fittetl  for  the  coane  feel- 

igi  of  ■  public  audience,  llmt  scarcely  more  than  tno  of  ttlO 

lodpm  dramatists  (Moli^re  and  our  own  Shakspeare)  can  be  ssSB 

hate  atlcmptcd  il.    The  Greek  drumalists,  however,  if  we  ni£f 

idgcfroin  ike  versions  of  Terence  and  Pluutus,  seem  to  have  be«ll 

d  of  portraitit  of  this  kind  ;  thejr  were  sll  drawn  from  the  claif 

wrsona  whuni  We  liave  jnrit  bt-en  describing,  and  there  is  IIQ 

loit  for  fiuppuaing  that  the  Autiphila,  the  Silenium,  and  Ptii- 

atium  of  die  stage,  were  not  actiiuliy  to  be  found  in  society. 

le  following  letter,  bj  collecting  into  one  focus  many  of  the 

kttorsd  rajs  of  the  comedians,  has  partly  deittroyed  the  efTect  of 

■lictly,  but  it  will  lielp  to  give  an  idea  of  the  character  to  which 

LVB  just  referreil. 

Mr.^Eei.EiDRs  to  EuTnrcLr.s. 
I  bsve  lost  her — she  is  i>one — the  beautiful  Hnccliiii  is  no  mon^ 
is  gone,  niy  ftiend,  anil  left  me  nothing  but  teuni  and  the  r^meftij 
e  of  a  I'lvf,  iueel  Iteyiinil  expressiiin  while  it  tai'ted,  but  bitter 

K^^0»d  sufferance  in  its  conclusion.  Never,  neier  shall  I  forj^l  \ttf. 
HI  feeling,  \vliaC  senMbility,  what  humanity  she  pnsstrsseit !  Her  tifs 
^tly  jujily  be  deemeil  an  apolniiy  for  ihe  whole proreation  liiHrlitcli 
B  belonged  !— ami  ihe  members  iif  it  nimlil  act  but  jually  by  |>lacing 
■MtUe  to  her  memory  in  the  temple  of  Vfnus  or  the  Grace*.  Her 
idaet,  so  Admirably  did  she  shape  her  manners,  was  a  complete  refu- 

rmrf  the  vulgar  charpi-s  urged  against  those  of  her  vocation,— that 
■R  mischievous  ami  laiihless— that  ibey  have  an  eye  merely  lo  their 
■<  nrfrantui^r,— Ihiil  they  are  the  property  uf  the  best  giver,  and  that 
wwhoconsoriu'iih  ihem,  must  only  look  for  evil  from  the  cnnnexioa. 
n  rememlKT  ihHi   Mede,  who  lately  landeil  here  from  Syria,  his 
op.  and  his  ri'lirme ;  you  have  heard  too,  perhaps,  of  his  ostentatious 
fnitei  and  offiT*  lo  Bacchis:— eunuchs,  maid-servHMts,  dress  and 
rry,  nothinn  was  lu  equal   her  establishment.     To  his  ^reat  indig' 
lion  ami  in  ili^spjte  of  ii,  she  would  not  admit  the  pnuligal  promiser. 
e  pFcferred  repu»in<i  under  my  liille  every-day  mantle ;  and  saiitfiad 
\  my  sparing  and  humble  presents,  she  spumed  the  satrap  and  bis 
nAd  donations.   The  Egyptian  merchant  and  his  mountains  nr»i]ver 
illlo  better.    Neversurciy  was  there  so  excellent  a  creature!     She 
tvinuKs  which  some  suod  genius  ought  to  h<ive  tranvrerreil  In  a  mors 
indilion  of  life,     llui  she  is  gone— she  has  left  me— she  has 
,  where  she  will  have  no  bed-fellow  !     Shame  on  the  Fates, 
(^or  allow  me  Intake  my  place  by  her  side.     And  yell  survive! 
lid  I  drink,  and  I  ciimt-me  with  my  friends  !    I  have  lost  ihe 
Eyet,  and  ber  smile,  and  her  gentleness,  and  the  sweet  ehid' 
ielicious  evenings,— and  yet  1  exist!  One  little  minute  back, 
[>  was  her  cnnver«iiiun  I  how  sweet  her  look  I  how  deli- 
Iff  kiwes  !     Her  lips  were  the  seal  of  peisuasion,  and  when  her 
B  wiu  u\f,  it  was  as  if  Venus  and  the  Graces  had  joined  ^"d-. 
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and  unili^d  in  Urn  taffae. person. .  And  those  little  song^,  vkick  ibe. 
sang  among  our  cupsi — «^  tde  sounds  of  that  lyre  which  her  i?oijt. 
fiiigers  used  to  put  in  motion — tbey  are  gone,  never  to  return!  she  wb 
vttered  them  is  deaf,  dumb,  mute ;  she  is  ashes,  dust.  And  Megare  tb^ 
•trumpet  lives!  Megara,  the  merciless,  who  pillaged  poor  Theag^ 
till  the  wretch,  from  a  man  of  fair  property,  was  fain  to  betake  himselt 
to  the  wars  v^ith  nothing  but  a  mantle  and  a  buckler.  She  lives ;  an4  i 
Bacchis-*— Dearest  Euthycles,  ray  sorrows  become  eauier  as  I  pour 
them  into  thy  friendly  bosom — to  talk  and  to  write  of  her  h  stoAI 
Alas  !  the  remembrance  of  her  is  all  that  I  now  have  left.'*   - 

It  only  remains  to  shew  that  whatever  temporary  glaie  ifaid 
histories  of  an  Aspasia,  a  Pythionice,  or  a  Neaera  might  thnnr 
over  the  condition  just  described  ;  a  closer  inspection  wiH  coik'- 
vince  us  of  the  truth  of  what  has  been  more  than  once  asserted' 
in  the  course  of  these  remarks,  that  the  great  law  of  nature 
which   determines  chastity  to  be   the  first  virtue  in  a  womaD| 
could  not  be   superseded   by  the  conventional  agreements  of 
society ;  and  in  fact,  Athenian  law,  to  a  certain  extent,  went 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  nature.     To   wear  a  dress 
of  a  particular  description — to  be  debarred  the  use  of  certaiB 
ornaments — to   be    denied    all    servile    assistance  except  from 
persons  of  the  same  class  as  herself — to  be  excluded  from  the 
services  and  sacrifices  of  the  temples,  and,  what  to  female  minds- 
was,  perhaps,  a  still  more  trying  privation,  to  be  excluded  froM 
the  splendid  processions  which  often  preceded  those  sacritice^j 
were  among  the  privations,  to  which,  if  the  law  was  strictly  obeyed, 
every  oflfender  against  modesty  was  subjected  in  Attica.    The 
great  objects  of  Athenian  ambition  were,  strictly  speaking,  shnt 
against  a  young  man,  who  owed  his  birth  to  such  a  connexion:  for 
he  could  not  exercise  the  talents  of  oratory  in  the  senate,  or  tlie 
Ecclesia,  or  the  various  courts  of  law.     The  wit  of  a  Timotheos 
might  turn  to  the  brighter  side  of  the  picture  and  feel  grateful  to 
a  mother  who  had  made  him  the  son  of  Conon ;  but  the  tongue 
which  found  itself  tied  in  the  public  assemblies,  no  doubt  broke 
out  sometimes  into  private  invective  against  the  cause  of  a  priva- 
tion,  which  to  an  ambitious  and  loquacious  Athenian  must  havQ 
been  peculiarly  galling.     The  free-bom  Athenian  woman,  whtf 
embraced  this  profession,  immediately  lost  all  her  rights  and  pri*- 
vileges  :  she  ranked  in  future  merely  with  the  wife  or  daughter 
of  a  metic  or  sojourner  in  Athens ;  and  a  consciousness  of  the  de-f 
gradation  thus  mcurred,  generally  led  them,  it  appears,  to  change 
their  names,  and  to  annihilate,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  their 
previous  existence. 

The  rest  of  our  picture  must  be  a  little  coarse.     What  we  call 


*  Epistola  Alcipbrunis,  lib.  I  Eput.  38.  t  Pluut.  in  PoeiiuJo.      ■ 

a  lady. 
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iitdj,  tliiit  is,  a  woman,  who  lo  virtue  and  intellect  unites  tlu* 
i^uilv  uf  manners  which  is  inseparuhle  from  the  fomiei',  ai«!  lli't" 
nliiy  of  manners  which  is  a  general  result  ol'tlie  possession  of* 
_!  latter — was  a  btiiig,  which,  so  far  from  existing  in  Greece!  ' 
es  not  appear  to  have  entered  in  the  rcmulest  degree  into  ' 
:  conception  uf  a  Greek.  Some  appro\iuiation  to  ajiiie  lady 
I  tragedy  did  furniiih  ;*  but  it  couliaed  the  character,  and  we 

'l  not  unwisely,  tu  the  wife  of  Agameninun, — an  adulteress. 
i  a  murderer.  Where  female  reputatiun  stuod  on  this  footii^/. 
Ijaay  imagine  what  licence  of  speech  would  be  allowed  against 

torn  wtose  very  situation  presup5iosed  a  forfeiture  of  any  ti(lfej  I 
iTMjWct.  Atlicns,  like  I'loreiice  and  modem  Rome,  was  a  couunj  | 
>,ol  nick-names;  and,  as  its  first  coosolatioU)  piivala  scandal; 

l  care  to  a^x  the  most  opprobiious  appellations  tu  personag  I 

r  whom  the  favour  of  princes,  poets,  or  philosophers  haiW  J 
(own  an  artificial  lustre.  Lamia,  whose  avaricef  was  as  de^^ 
ictive  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  as  the  warlike  machines  »{g  j 
r  lover  Demetrius  were  to  the  towns  themselves,  derived  heoj  ] 
Kllation  from  one  of  the  most  destructive  of  tliose  which  werft,  I 
id  by  ber  too  bountiful  lover.  Gnathauia,  whose  wit  was  »sb  i 
Bi  directed  against  others,  became  the  subject  of  raillery  in  hai^  J 
I,  and  was  nicknamed  '  the  Cistern.'  Lais,  to  whom  VentH^  ] 
cended  in  a  dream,  and  promised  a  plentiful  harvCtftf  I 
lovers,  was,  for  the  sevvrity  with  which  she  exacted  tike  price  ofi 
kfavours,  sumanied  '  the  Hatchet.'     Nico  was  puUtely  termedi    ' 

i  She-goat:'  Callisto  was  as  gallantly  nickname  'the  Sow/t 

ie  ber  mother  became  proverbially  known  under  iJie  title  o^    , 
)e  Crow.'    The  love  of  wine  gave  a  name  to  more  than  ouft 
Ihe  class,  with  adjuncts  in  some  cases,  which  could  not  well  bsl 
tcified,  and  may  be  left  in  the  obscurity  of  the  language  td 
idi  they  belong.  ,, 

Put  the  great  place  of  covreition  for  persons  of  this  class  wat: 
I  stage ;  and  they  seem  to  have  felt  it.     The  Old  Comedy  hadi 

uionally  dealt  them  a  side  blow  or  two ;  but  when,  by  ft. 

age  of  laws  and  government,  Uic  characters  of  public  men: 
,  e  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  dramatist,  the  Greek  appe-^ 
tfn  scandal  was  compensated  by  making  tlie  stage  the  vehicla 
Bck  upon  public  women.     Tlie  Thalatta  of  Diodes,  tha 
ami  of  I'herecrati-s,  the  Anteia  of  Kunicus,  the  Thais  and, 


ktbe.uw 
■handlu 


1,  uy  Flutitrcb,  DroidriDi  comni 
iir  two  iiuiidrrd  ind  G%  lilenli  -, 
ur.    Ai  HHin  ■•  it  xnt  culleclM),  I 
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Phaoium  of  .Menander,  tbe  Opom  of  Alexis^  and  the  X^lepsydrm 
of  Eubulus  were  all  dramaB  deriving  their  names  from  celebialed 
courtezans  or  hetsne;  and  fragments  enough  of  these  come- 
dies remain,  exclusive  of  the  translations  of  Plautus  and  Terence, 
to  show  in  what  spirit  they  were  generally  written. 

The  obscurity  from  which  the  hetaerse  frequently  sprang, 
formed  a  convement  topic  of  reproach  for  those  whose  fisicuhy  of 
observation  did  not  extend  far  beyond  mere  exterior.  The  mm 
lover,  who  remembered  in  the  Phryne,  whose  wealth  enabled  ner 
to  offer  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Thebes,  the  same  Pbryne  who  lb 
earlier  days  had  earned  a  livelihood  by  a  very  humble  empl6j- 
ment,  did  not  want  an  organ  for  expressing  his  disdainful  remi- 
niscences on  the  stage — 

Wretch  that  I  am, 

She  bad  my  love,  when  a  mere  caper-gatherer. 
And  fortune's  smiles  as  yet  were  wanting  to  her. 
1  never  piiich'd  nor  spar'd  in  my  expenses. 
Yet  now — doors  closely  barr'd  are  all  the  recompence^ 
That  waits  on  former  bountieb  ill  bestow'd  !* 

The  reverses  which  persons  of  this  profession  were  nato* 
rally  apt  to  make  to  themselves,  formed  a  more  just  topic  of 
ridicule  :  and  the  linesf  which  commemorated  the  downfal  of 
the  once  select  and  opulent  Lais,  coarse  as  they  arc,  wore,  np 
doubt,  in  every  body's  mouth.  , 

Alas  for  Lais ! 

A  slut,  a  wine-bibber — her  only  care 

Is  to  supply  the  cravings  of  the  day. 

To  eat  and  drink — to  masticate  and  tipple. 

The  eagle  and  herself  are  fittest  parallels. 

In  the  first  prime  andlustlihood  of  youth, 

The  mountain  king  neVr  quits  his  royal  eyrie, 

But  lamb,  or  straggling  sheep,  or  eanh-couch'd  hate, 

Caught  in  his  grip,  repays  the  fierce  descent : 

But  when  old  age  hath  supp*d  his  mettle's  vigour. 

He  sits  upon  the  temple  tops,  forlorn. 

In  all  the  squalid  wretchedness  of  famine. 

And  merely  serves  to  point  an  augur*s  tale. 

Just  such  another  prodigy  is  Lais! 

Full  teeming  coffers  swell'd  her  pride  of  youth  : 

Her  person,  ever  fresh  and  new,  your  satrap 

Was  more  accessible  than  she ; — but  now, 

That  life  is  flagging  at  the  goal,  and  like 

An  unstrung  lute,  her  limbs  are  out  of  tune. 

She  is  become  so  lavish  of  her  presence. 

That  being  daily  swallow'd  by  men's  eyes, 

They  surfeit  at  the  sight. 

•  AthenSQi,  pw  56r.  f  Idtm,  p.  370. 

She 
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I  •{'  "Sbe't  pvwn  companion  lu  tbe  <uron«>n*lwiHs-i*'  i 
Want  bi;r  wlio  will,  a  slater,  n  ^ime^obul  piece,  i 
e  draugbt  of  wine  .brin^  her  lo  band  ! 
lace  B  silver  silver  ii 
.hockin 


And,    ■ 
To  pii 
A9  Uie  line 


nol  very  nicely  ll^ai^r^  between  the  mere  cour*  I 
in  uii<l  die  helxra,  it  will  uUu  be  readily  believed,  tbat  tb«  I 
sitae  nberratiuDS  took  place  iu  tlie  ouc,  wbicb  the  lues  of  honour  j 
is  invariubly  found  to  produce  in  the  other  ;  and  tbat  the  chargM  J 
of  mere  en  a  rill  ess,  e\travagance,  jealousy,  deception,  faitlilussncBl^  ] 
B^t  of  honesty,  &c,  could  with  the  most  perfect  justice  be  1 
i«cribed  to  both.  From  numerous  passages  of  ancient  aulhonii  J 
WvbHtnntiating  the  whole  of  these  charges,  we  shall  select  one  1 
'wliicb  is  moro  particularly  directed  agaiii&t  the  votiimun  want  of  | 
S|iriiiciplc  iu  these  females. 

>  Uiiuld  to  htavrn,'  writes  Pflnle  tn  Simalion,*  '  that  one  of  my  ] 
ifeuion  could  support  lier  establishment  upon  lean!  1  might  then  ] 
;  in  splendour;  for  you  have  an  ine.-(haustible  fountaiii.and  ilit;y  a 
ntlerfully  at  the  service  uf  your  fiiemls.    But,  alas!  we  must  have  | 
Kr  BccompanimeiW!,  money,  dress,  equipage,  allendanis :  all  ihew* 
iRfon  like  me  must  tiavt:,  or  ruri;wu]|  to  ber  trade.     I  have  no  ruils  I 

Remal  estate  in  Myrrhinus,  n<ir  any  share  in  [hcpuhlic  mines:  i^r  ] 
M*"sbp|>orl  depends  iip»n  wlint  I  can  wring  from  silly  bair-brain'jl  j 
ji.     One  wbiile  year  1  have  devoled  lo  poverty  and  you  :  during  that  1 
DC  mil  a  single  box  of  perfume  bas  crossed  my  eyes,  and  my  head  » 
erfrcilydry;  as  for  the  old  tatter'd  TArentine  mantle — a'dealh ! —  I 

kJ  my  checks  burn  whenever  I  exhibit  in  it What!  iaveyimiio 

kA  Iking  at  a  driakiHg  cup  at  home  i  Is  your  mvt/ier  miliioutjeaels,  ka* 
ir  Jalhtr  no  Vitllt  biib  or  bondt,  ua  which  ^uu  can  lai/  your  kandt  f — 
ippy  Pbiloies !  you  were  burn  under  more  fortunate  stars  !  you  have 
iover  indeed  in  Menecleides  I  not  a  day  but  he  brings  you  a  present 
-nu  lean,  it  >s  true,  hut  something  inJiniiely  better.  My  lot  is  dif- 
illy  rut.  1  liHve  a  mourner  fur  a  gnllani  nnd  nijt  a  lover ;  one  who 
taMdcrs  me  as  H  corps*  in  pio^irclu ;  and  sends  me  chaplels  and  ms e» 
ecordingty,  and  ibeii  forsooili  tells  me  he  bus  s|>ent  the  whole  ni;;bi 
tear?.  1  have  but  two  little  words  :  if  you  have  any  thing  to  bring 
t,  tome;  but — observe — no  tears;  if  otherwise, — be  your  own 
mcnior,  and  not  mine.' 

We  take  leave  of  u  subject,  which  is  beginning  to  be  not  very 
nractive,  with  a  fragment,  (Athen.  p.  558.)  whose  vebemenee  of 
Bdignatioii  will  prolinbly  excite  a  smile.  The  wTttcr  bad  either 
en  unfortunate  in  his  connexions ;  or,  lie  had  the  grace  to  feel 
It  mothers,  who  discharge  the  first  of  all  duties,  and  mistresses 
families,  who  discharge  by  no  means  the  last,  deserved  an  occa- 
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sional  triumph  over  those^  wbo  often  were  neither  mothers  i 
mistresses  of  familiesi  and  who  in  Athens,  as  elsewhere,  must  < 
casionally  have  made  the  ties  of  consanguinity  both  painful  a 
odious. 

'  Away,  away,  with  these  same  female  friends! 
He  whose  embraces  have  encircled  one, 
Will  own  a  monster  has  been  in  his  arms ; — 
Fell  as  a  dragon  is,  fire*spouting  like 
Chirosera,  like  the  rapid  ocean-portent. 

Three-headed  and  dog-snouted ! 

Harpies  are  less  obscene  in  touch  than  they : 
The  tigress  robb'd  of  her  first  whelps,  more  merciful ;      .  .• 
Asps,  Scorpions,  Vipers,  amphisbenx  dire,  ^ 

Cerastes,  Ellops,  Dipsas,  all  in  one ! — 

But  come,  let's  pass  them  in  review  before  us, 
And  see  how  close  the  parallels  will  hold. 
Ahd  first  for  Plangon:  where  in  the  scale  place  herf 
E'en  rank  her  with  the  beast  whose  breath  is  flame. 
Like  her  she  deals  combustion  round  ;  and  foreigners 
By  scores  have  perish'd  in  her  conflagrations. 
One  only  'scaped  the  fair  incendiary. 
And  that  by  virtue  of  his  nimble  steed. 
He  pack'd  his  baggage  and  tum'd  tail  upon  her. — 
Have  commerce  with  Sinope,  and  you'll  find 
That  Lerna*s  monster  was  no  tale  ;  for  like 
The  hydra  she  can  multiply  her  members, 
And  fair  Gnathaena  is  the  present  offshoot : 
Her  mornins  charms  for  beauties  in  the  wane 
Compensate — but — the  dupe  pays  doubly  for't. 
There's  Nanno  too  : — Nanno  and  Scylla's  pool 
Bear  close  similitude  :  two  swains  have  made 
Already  shipwreck  in  that  gulph  ;  a  third 
Had  sharM  their  fortunes,  but  the  wiser  boy 
Plied  well  his  oars  and  boldly  stood  to  sea-ward. 
If  Nanno's  Scylla,  Phrync  is  Chary bdis  : 
Woe  to  the  wretch  who  comes  within  her  tide  ! 
Engulph*d  in  whelming  waves,  both  bark  and  mariner 
Are  suck'd  into  th'  abyss  of  quick  perdition  ! 
And  what's  Theano  ?  bald,  and  bare,  and  peel'd 
With  whom  but  close-pluck'd  Sirens  ranks  she?  woman 
In  face  and  voice  ;  but  in  her  feet — a  blackbird. 
But  why  enlarge  my  nomenclature  ?  Sphinx  is 
A  common  name  for  all :  on  her  enigma 
Is  moulded  all  their  speech  : — love,  fealty. 
Affection, — these  are  terms  drop  clear  enough  ;\ 

From  them,  but  at  their  heels  comes  a  request,  t 

Wrapt  up  in  tortuous  phrase  of  nice  perplexity. 
(Mimics, J — "A  four-foot  couch  perchance  would  grace  th 
chamber ! 

Th 
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Tbeir  needs  funooth  require  a  chair — three  footed. 
Or,  for  ihe  nonce,  iwo-footed — 'twoiiiij  cnnient  them." 
He  ihat  a  vers'd  in  puiiils  and  iricki,  like  CF^dipus, 
Hcnre,  anil  etcapes  perchance  wiih  purse  iiiiinjur'd  ; 
The  easy  fool  gapes,  gajie*,  and  —  hey  !  incsto ! 
Bolh  purse  and  person's  gone  !' 


iX. — I.  The  Importance  of  the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope,  us  a 
h'ly  to  Great  Biituiri,  indepetiiientlif  of  the  Adrutilagei  it 
Vesset  as  a  Mifitriry  nnd  I\iiral  Stalimi,  and  the  Kei/  to  our 
rritorial  Posaessium  in  India.  By  lUchard  Barunid  FiaLer, 
q.    Tbe  Third  Edition,  with  Additioiia,     1819. 

\iideratiom  on  the  Mea/n  of  affording  Projituhle  Empiny- 
to  the  redundant  Population  of  Great  Britain  and  Jre- 

,  through  the  Medium  of  an  improved  and  correct  System 
ColottizalioH  in  the  Jiritith  'i'errituiies  iit  Southern  Jifricu. 

y- 

Emigration  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    By  Williain 

lurcIieU,  Esq.     I8ig. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Calendar,  and  Agricntturist's  Guide ; 
•iaining  a  correct  Account  of  all  the  Public  Offices,  Militari/ 
Kei,  and  other  Estahtishnieiiln  in  tlint  Colony.  Togelltcr 
i&  a  brief  Description  of  its  Soil,  Agriculture,  and  Com- 
ree.  Intended  fur  Ihe  Vse  of  those  Pcr^oHs  who  may  be- 
lt Settlers.  As  compiled  by  G.  Ross,  Sunerinlctidiiit  of 
\  Government  Press  in  that  Settleoieut.  lUustruted  witli  a 
wet  Map  of  the  Colony.     18  ly. 

I  Account  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  a 
tic  In  the  Informaliau  of  Emigrants.  And  an  Appeudis, 
taining  the  Offers  of  Goverwneul  to  Persons  disposed  to 
•k  there.      ISig. 

Guide  to  Ihe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  describing  its  Geogra- 
tat  Situation,  Climate,  i-c.      18iy. 

a?  Emigrant's  Guide  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  containing 
DeKriplion  of  the  Climate,  Soil,  and  Productions  of  the 
loiry,  from  Ihe  latest  and  most  authentic  Sources  of  Injorma- 
^rrrlBith  D^'ieclious  to  Emigrants  in  general.  To  whirh  are 
U,  a  full  Account  of  the  Meeting  at  ihe  Crotiu  and  An- 
T  Tavern,  Sfc.  By  John  VVIIboh.  IBiy. 
urnal  if  it  I'isit  to  South  Africa  in  1813  and  I81G,  u-ith 
W  Account  of  the  Mtssiurtary  SetlUmtnti  of  the  United 
uMren  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  liy  the  Rev.  C.  J. 
trobe.     London.   1818. 

lUV  0°^  be  necessary,  for  our  {jresent  purpose,  to  take  up  thr 
ae  of  onr  readers  in  discussing  tbe  cauxe  of  that  dislrens 
I,  for  some  time  past,  lias  been  pressing  liard  on  certain 
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classat  of  tbe  labouring  and  manufacturing  poor;  il  is  enough  to 
know  that  it  exista ; — and  more  than  enough  to  apprehend,  froa 
the  result  of  the  active  and  anxious  inquiries  of  men  competent  to 
the  task,  that  the  country  does  not,  and  cannot,  under  any 
circumstances,  command  the  means  of  regular  and  permanest 
employment  for  its  increased  and  increasing  population.  Tliii 
important  fact  was  only  not  sooner  discovered,  or,  more  strictlj 
speaking,  not  sooner  felt,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  circumsitaiM 
of  the  war  in  which  we  were  engaged — a  war,  novel  in  its  iAuii^ 
ter  and  unparalleled  in  its  duration.  That  war  having  cMRS^ 
and  with  it  the  factitious  provision  by  which  multitudes  had  tid^ 
supported,  it  quickly  became  manifest,  that  the  supply  of  Ubolii 
was  greater  than  the  demand ;  and  that  a  large  portion  of  i&c 
population,  more  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  was  connected 
with  the  army  and  navy,  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  th^^ 
•sands,  (Mr.  Colquhoun  says  two  millions,)  being  thrown  back 
upon  the  public,  must  necessarily  remain  unemployed,  and  be- 
come  a  burden  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 

In  referring  to  past  times  and  to  the  history  of  other  countries, 
it  will  be  found  that,  whenever  population  began  to  press  sever^ 
against  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  remedy  resorted  to  was  eatt- 
gration ; — not  by  single  families,  but  in  whole  hordes  like  die 
northern  Tartars,  or  wiiole  legions  like  the  Romans ;  their  ii^- 
riablc  policy  being  to  cast  their  swarms  when  the  hive  was  All. 
China  and  Japan  are,  peihaps.  the  only  exceptions  from  Ais 
practice.  Of  the  latter  country  we  know  but  little ;  but  enough  is 
known  of  the  former  to  deter  any  civilized  society  from  following 
its  example  in  this  respect ;  or  from  submitting,  if  possible  to 
avoid  ity  to  that  last  and  most  dreadful  of  its  resources,  famtnei 
by  which  whole  provinces  are  laid  waste,  and  the  population 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  subsistence. 

If  it  should  appear,  then,  that  all  other  measures  are  little  better 
than  palliatives  of  the  evil,  wholly  inadequate  to  afford  any  per- 
manent relief,  the  only  material  point  to  be  settled  would  be  thai 
of  the  direcfion  into  which  the  tide  of  emigration  should  be  turned 
The  decision  became  the  more  urgent  when  it  appeared  that  ship 
after  ship  was  regorging  on  our  shores  loads  of  disappointed  efloi- 
grants  who,  after  fleeing  to  what  they  fondly  imagined  a  lahd'oj 
liberty  and  plenty,  but  which,  on  their  arrival,  they  found  to  hi^fini 
abode  of  beggary,  bondage,  and  disease,  were  returned,  strip|ie^ 
of  every  thing,  to  swell  the  surplus  population,  and  to  incrcasc.thc 
number  of  unprofitable  consumers.  Tliat  our  own  colonies 
claimed  the  preference  could  admit  of  no  doubt;  and  among  thosi 
which,  on  every  account,  might  he  considered  as  most  eligilde 
there  could  be  no  hesitation  in  making  choice  of  that  which,  ffon 
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&e  nature  of  Us  produce,   the  lalutrity  of  its  cliinatp,  and  the 
^vantages  of  its  situation,  should  appear  to  hold  nut  th«  mott   . 
'witteTiiig  prospect  of  reciprocal  beiielit  to  the  mother- counti^ 
Aid  to  ttie  individuals  who  might  wish  to  leave  it  in  search  4f  J 
'Better  fortune.  f    I 

J  TheCAPE  OF  Good  Hope  haa  always  maintained  a  favourable   I 
Upld  on  the  public  opinion.  Long  before  it  fell  into  our  poBsessioo',  J 
Ki  passing  visitorii  of  this  celebrated  promontory  were  lavish  ia  1 
jfir  praises  of  its  fine  climate,  equally  removed  from  the  extrem«B  j 
Vfieat  and  cold  ;  of  its  beautiful  Rowers  and  choice  fruits,  som*   ] 
M  wbicli  were  always  in  season  ;  of  the  excellent  quality  of  its 
Bead,  and  the  variety  and  abundance  of  its  vegetables ;  of  tb*   J 
B*t  aud  cleanly  condition  of  the  capacious  houses ;  and  of  the 
Kbatantial  comforts  and  the  respectable  appearance  of  every  clav 
Brits  inhabitants.     It  might  be  urged  perhaps,  that  some  little 
iduction  should  be  made  from  the  glowing  descriptions  usually   1 
renb;  persons  landing  at  this  '  half-way  house,' (as  it  was  called) 
ar  a  long  voyage ;  and  yet,  making  every  allowance,  it  must  be    j 
nitted,  that  the  excellence  of  that  soil  and  climate  cannot  be    ' 
iati;  exaggerated  which  will  produce,  at  the  same  lime,  and  in   \ 
undless  profusion,  the  apple  and  the  orange,  the  peach  and  the    . 
■,  the  grape  and  the  apricot,  the  guava  and  the  strawberry,  * 
idler  with  a  great  variety  of  other  fruits  and  esculent  vege- 
iles,  the  natural  growth  of  countries  situated  both  within  and    ' 
tfaout  the  tropics.    When,  added  to  all  this,  we  behold  with  oer    ' 
1  eyes,  the  multitude  of  heaths  of  surpassing  elegance  and    I 
U^j  the  endless  variety  of  bill  bo  us -rooted  flowers,  and  a  long 
of  the  choicest  Bowcring  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  which 
brought  with  some  care  to  adom  our  conservatories,  bnt 
'i  are  there  scattered  in  wild  and  spontaneous  profusion  over 
!  country,  it  cannot  but  enhance  our  good  opinion  of  a  spot 
bured  with  so  much  beauty  and  elegance, 
^rbat  such  a  feeling  for  the  Cape  of  Good   Hope,  whether 
^^t  or    not,  does   prevail,  was  very  manifest  when,  at  the 
e  f)t  last  session  of  Parliament,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Hxche- 
r'^nnonnced  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  government  to  ex- 
[me  colonization  of  that  settlement.     The  measure  was  not 
am  approved,  but  hailed  with  applause  by  every  part  of  the 
Djie;  so  that  instead  of  50,00()/.  the  minister  might,  we  believe, 
i  the  same  ease,  have  obtained,  if  he  had  thought  it  expe- 
rt, a  much  larger  sum. 

oe  same  predilection  was  equally  conspicuous  in  the  crowds 

ich   daily  thronged    Downing   Street,  in   order  lo  await  the 

tision  of  the  Colonial  Department   on  their  applications  to 

enltllled  in  the  number  of  those  who  were  to  add  to  the 

populatio 
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popalfttion  of  this  happj  country :  and  it  may  be  inferred  to  pre^ 
tail  still  more  generally  in  the  public  mind,  from  the  multitud|i 
of  publications  got  up  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  professedly  \ 
for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  the  new  colonists.  The 
titles  of  a  cluster  of  these  productions  we  have  prefixed  to  thb 
Article,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  investigating  their  respective 
merits,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are,  in  truth,  but 
slender,  as  from  a  wish  to  warn  the  public,  and  more  especiaOj 
the  emigrant,  of  the  gross  mistakes  and  the  exaggerated  state;* 
ments  which  they  contain.  From  these  ephemeral  shoots  6f  tfe 
press,  the  sanguine  but  inexperienced  emigrant  would  be  lecf  to 
conclude  the  influence  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  so^ 
in  Southern  Africa  to  be  such,  that  nature  there  yielded  spoil-, 
taneously  her  most  valuable  productions,  and  that  the  hand  of  inan 
was  required  only  to  be  stretched  forth  to  gather  them ;  in  shoit, 
that  the  feast  was  prepared,  the  table  spread,  and  that  the  goesU 
had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  take  their  seats,  and  fall  to  the  it- 
past.  If  there  be  any  (and  we  fear  there  are)  aboiit  to  embark 
under  such  extravagant  notions,  woeful  indeed  will  be  their  di^^ 
appointment ! 

To  moderate  the  indulgence  of  unreasonable  expectatioQi 
and  to  check  the  ardour  of  incautious  adveuture,  a  plain,  concise, 
and  correct  view  of  the  present  state  of  that  portion  of  Soutfaefir 
Africa,  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
colony,  would  be  of  great  use  in  a  two-fold  point  of  view ; — 
first,  as  it  regards  those  who  may  already  be  on  the  eve  of  de- 
parture ;  and,  secondly,  the  public  at  large ;  for  we  should  deem 
It  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance,  if  the  disastrous  results  of 
miprovident  speculation,  or  the  disappointed  hopes  of  artisans  and 
labourers,  should  be  the  means  of  throwing  a  damp  on  a  measure 
which,  by  common  prudence,  cannot  fail,  in  no  great  length  of 
time,  to  be  of  the  utmost  advantage  both  to  the  colony  and  the 
mother-country.  We  intreat  our  readers  to  believe  that  we  come 
to  the  discussion  of  this  interesting  subject  with  many  advantages: 
we  happen  to  have  some  local  knowledge  of  the  country,  ana 
we  have  before  us  every  thing,  we  believe,  that  has  been  written' 
on  it.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  such  a  work  as  we  are  de- 
ploring, a  few  observations  from  us  may  not,  perhaps,  be  altoge- 
ther without  their  value. 

A  word  or  two  must  be  previously  offered  on  the  respective 
publications  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  llie  first  is  that  of  Mr; 
Barnard  Fisher,  who,  we  believe,  was  paymaster  to  a  regiment  itt 
Cape  Town.  It  is  intended,  he  says,  to  prove  to  England  *  the  imr 
portance  of  the  Cape  in  a  colonial  point  of  view :'  this  we  presume 
was  sufficiently  well  understood  in  England  before, — but  what  are 

^  Mr. 
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r*  Fiaher's  proofs  i — a  few  garbk'il  extructs  from  the  on);  book^^ 
be, tells  us, '  that  afl'unU  reul  inronnulioa,  miIIi  aniuoeinenl,  on 
I  Mitnect ;' — assertions,  for  which  he  has  no  authority  ; — and  aii 
ntoroinary  degree  of  ignorance  respecting  those  very  objects 
mil  iroinediately  surrounded  him.  Scarcely  a  page  occurs  ia 
■ch  there  ia  not  some  gross  ubsurdily,  some  ludicrous  blunder, 
Wtne  lalse  information.  He  thus  gravely  puts  forward  the  pro- 
iity  of  his  knowledge :  '  Every  nation  or  people  on  the  face 
he  globe  liuve  a  language,  or  mode  of  conversing  with  and 
^tunding  each  other.'  We  have  scarcely  signitied  our  usacnt 
Ilia  simple  truism,  when  lie  us  gravely  tells  us  that  '  the  Hot' 
ita  certainly  have  uo  such  tiling  as  language,  and  many  of 
I  have  scarcely  the  power  of  articulation.'  It  would  seem  to 
iW,  therefore,  that  these  '  rational  hinds'  (as  Don  Armadu 
111  Costard)  are  neither  a  '  nation'  nor  a  '  people.'     Vel  Mr. 

r  means  no  snch  thing;  for  he  immediately  subjoins  that 
do  pronounce  a  Jew  words;'  but  then,  he  continues,  (an  if 
ttod  at  this  concession  in  their  favour,) '  those  few  words 
A  inquiry,  will  be  found  to  be  either  Purtuguezc  or  Dutch/ 
r  many  hundred  or  thousand  years  previously  to  the  arrival 
kete  Europeans  the  poor  Holtentotif  had  remuiued  dumb, 
I  Fisher  does  not  condescend  (o  inform  ns;  but  as  he  obli- 
Ij  instructs  us  that  '  the  garrulity  of  the  magpie,  the  solemn 
ing  of  the  owl,  the  chattering  of  the  duw,  and  the  cackling 
U|e  goose'  are  '  sounds  or  language,'  in  which  all  these  crea- 
if/f»hkve  B  prodigious  advantage  over  the  HoUenlot,  who  could 
MMT  apeak  nor  cackle,  hoot  nor  chatter,  it  is  manifest  in  what 
-of  the  animal  creation  he  means   In  place  him.  (p.  viii.) 
tbcse  hapless  beings,  whose  harsh  and  wiry  hair  is  described 
roolly,' '  have  little  or  no  memory  whatever  ;  though'  (won 
to  relate) '  a  knowledge  of  medicinal  herbs  and  plants,  and 
I,  ia  innate  in  them.'    (p.  ix). 

qualiHcations  of  Mr.  Fisher  might  be  settled  from  hie  pre  ' 
natter;  but  as  his  blunders  and  absurdities  liave  worked 
'way  (if  we  may  credit  the  title-page)  to  a  lltiid  editimi,  and 
becB  the  cause  of  mlnlcading  the  principal  promoter  of  the 
re  for  extending  the  colonization  of  the  Cape,  we  shall 
a  few  more  of  them.  '  The  finest  part  of  tlie  )*ear,'  he 
is  the  winter,  when  it  frequently  rains  in  torrents  for  many 
and  the  houses  and  the  whole  town  are  dehiged  with 
:,;'  in  this  'finest  'part  of  the  year'  too,  the  '  cold  d^jmp  is 
a^ble.'  (p-  .^.)  ^Ve  are  then  told  of  '  cascades  and  turrents 
the  dissolving  of  the  snow'  where  snow  was  never  seen,  ch- 

*  Butan'i  Ti>*>li  in  SoBlbcio  Afrku.  .  . 
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cepcing  on  the  summits  of  the  distant  mountains,  and  enen  thett'  ■. 
very  rarely.  *  The  soil/  he  says,  *  is  very  different  in  differelt  ] 
places,  but  the  most  prevailing  are  a  black  peaty  or  boggy  soil  : 
of  soil,  like  that  of  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire,  or  the  bogs  of  AUeo^ 
in  Ireland :'  (p.  14) — or  rather, — for  we  must  take  leave  to  adjM 
Mr.  Fisher's  similitude  here, — like  that  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Hebrides !  With  regard  to  the  products  of  the  soil,  he  tells  ns 
that  *  no  indigenous  vegetables  were  found,  excepting  the  orHek  ■. 
of  trees  and  grasses,  some  few  fruits  and  roots ;'  (p.  15) — a  preHjT 
broad  exception !  Naturalists  will  hear  with  astonishnnent,  or  4«^ 
light,  perhaps,  that  *  sheep  and  goats  are  become  so  miied  ii' 
their  breed  diat  it  will  soon  become  difficult  to  separate  them  f  m 
corroboration  of  this  extraordinary  fact  it  is  asserted  that '  thef 
are  indiscriminately  eaten  as  mutton/  This  confusion  of  breeds 
seems  pretty  widely  spread  at  the  Cape,  for  we  soon  afterwards 
learn  that  ostriches,  whom  we  have  been  taught  to  estimate  pm* 
cipally  for  their  tails,  are  *  very  extraordinary  and  valuable  bini% 
or  rather  animals,  in  as  much  as  they  partake  of  both  !*  (p.  Sl^ 
When  Mr.  Fisher  quits  ostriches  and  goats,  and  comes  tadie 
local  advantages  of  the  country,  he  is  not  much  more  fortunate  ia 
his  conceptions.  Of  Saldanha  bay,  he  states  that  *  ships  Hiigiit 
not  only  be  repaired,  but  built  there ;  and  that  ships  of  all  nmtioiis 
would  most  readily  come  in  for  the  purpose.' — of  being  '  baS^' 
we  presume.  This  bay  too,  we  are  told,  is  centricafly  sitaatod, 
and,  therefore,  most  proper  for  the  site  of  the  capital  of  the  co» 
lony. — Centrically !  If  Mr.  Fisher  means,  as  we  suppose,  eea- 
trally,  Saldanha  bay  lies  on  the  coast,  distant  from  one  eiCie- 
mity  of  the  colony  about  sixty  miles,  and  from  the  other  about  six 
hundred. — But  enough  of  Mr.  Fisher. 

The  next  work,  which  bears  the  title  of '  Considerations,'  8tc. ; 
and  which,  though  without  a  name,  is  ascribed,  we  believe  justly, 
to  Mr.  Colquhoun,  abounds  with  good  sense  in  all  that  relates  t# 
tlie  means  of  affording  profitable  employment  to  the  redundant 
population  of  the  empire ;  while  the  benevolent  intentions  of  lis 
author  are  every  where  apparent :  but  the  erroneous  informaliOB 
gleaned  from  Mr.  Fisher  has  led  him  astray,  especially  oa  the 
subject  of  Saldanha  bay,  on  the  shores  of  which  he  has  laid  his 
plan  for  building  a  town  for  seven  or  eight  thousand  inhabitwit^ 
and  for  obtaining  a  grant  of  land  from  government  of  one  miitlim 
of  acres,  or  a  tract  of  country  extending  about  forty  aiilet  ii 
every  direction,  with  a  charter  for  the  incorporation  of  a  joiat 
stock  company,  on  certain  conditions,  which  are  detailed  at  fail 
length.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  plan  (which,  however,  we  un- 
derstand, was  very  seriously  entertained,  and  even  proposed  to  ga- 
vemment)  will  be  at  once  obvious,  when  we  state,  from  our  own 

knowledge, 


le  coan 
p.)  Bnjjj^ 


fJv^,  ,-»  ^«   . 

y  that  fretliold  and  Icusebold  estates  arc,  ^i^jL'^bHBp 

»  of  tlic  buy,  mill  Uial  tlii;  porliiui  ol'  t^  col^qf:^niBt 

I  tu  lie  mcliidc-d  \vitliiii  these  '  milliun  of  acres,' is,  al  leujL 

k'UrnscU  pcuplcil,  and  as  extensively  ocdipicid  and  cultivate<P 

ifUiy  KUtiilur  extent  of  land  In  any  otlier  part  of  tiie  colony  ;  the 

*  trict»  of  Zwarlliwd,  ol'  Reebcck's  Cafiteei,  GrueueUoof.  and 

s  Twenty-four  rivers,  the  granaries  of  the  colony,  all  ly^'S 

bin  thvJiniits  proposed  fortlie  new  scttlemenl !  'The  harbour 

^nldaiiha  bay  (the  author  says,  the  iinest  in  the  world)  lies  in 

tutle  3^°  li.  bearing  ueHrly  east  and  west,  north  and  south, 

iniiig  aliunKt  a  circular  bur,  about  live  miles  in  extent,  witli  a 

li  sbont  ti»e  or  six  miles  in  length  running  parallel  to  the  coaA 

A'SOhA  direction  towards  Cape  Town,  in  which  ships  t 

t  completely  lund-locked  and  protected:'  (p.   I9-) 

■  .description,  which  is  altogether  unintelligible,  is  copied  ver^iL 

Im  in  every  one  of  the  pumpldets  uhiih  tlie  occasion  has  called^ 

tb!  We  are  further  iuformid  that  '  the  eastern  banks  »f  SaV^^ 

in  hay,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  Js  admirably  attaptec 

grbujiding  a  towu.'~The  '  natine  of  the  ground'  is  a  contiliueii 

k  of  moting  Nand-hihs,  which  we  should  humbly  conceive  W\ 

)tevf  iU  adapted  for  siicb  a  purpose.  '.% 

ill  klatenients  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Culqiihoun  has  merely  beeqU 

!ai  :  we  Jind  it  more  diflicult  to  account  fur  a  person  of  bij  * 

Btience  venturing  to  inform  his  readers  tliat '  elephants  and  os-' ' 

liM  would  augment  as  population  increases,'  (p.  17.)-  or  that 

tbuicoru  or  maize  grows  spontaiiBously  without  cultivation.' 

bn  cigbtcen  articles  of  export  which  SontJi  Africa  is  to  supply  H 

•  ■nHmitcd  eKtcnt,  we  will  take  upon  ourselves  to  strike  of  j 

MS  uliolly  gratuitous.  . 

Ir.   Burcfaell,  it  seems,    travelled    far  into  the  interior,   ana 

cd  some  years  among  the  natives  who  dwe4l  beyond  the  pale 

be  Cape  govemmcnt ;  and  we  are  only  surprised  that,  under 

I  circumstances,  his  book  should  contain  so  scanty  a  portion 

i4itual  information.     He  was,   we   understand,  a  '  culler  of 

^Blj'  and  he  certainly  scorns  to  have  culled  little  else.     The 

cmeUt  which  he  recommends  lies  behind  the  Sneuberg,  on  or 

hftlhe  Sea  Cow  river,  and  on  t<oine  of  the  branches  of  the 

■gkhver.    'I'o  this  point,  and  farther,  the  colony  may  one  day 

Wn^  but  certainly   will  never  begin    there.     Mr.    Burchell 

hkn  w«lt  talk  of  planting  a  settlement  behind  the  Himalaya 

ntUMs.    He  means  well,  however ;  but  we  du  not  see  that  bis 

b  can  Ira  of  any  use  to  those  who  are  about  to  emigrate. 

\t\  Ross,  acting  under  the  direction  of  government,  as  super- 

hUhiI  of  tlie  printing  press  at  the  Cape,  is  no  doubt  well 

w.  XKM.  NO.  xLiii.  o  rjualilied 
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qualified  for  printing  the  ^  Cape  Calendar,'  and  registering  the  hard 
and  indigestible  names  of  the  Dutch  functionaries.     The  queer 
appellations  too  of  the  districts  and  the  streets  of  Cape  Towiiy  and 
the  table  of  stamp  duties,  may  be  very  correctly  given  bj  him; 
but  when  he  ventures  to  dabble  in  botany,  and  talk  al>out  the 
'  protes  argent ia,'  and  the  '  nycanthis  scambaCj  into  which  name 
he  has  tortured  the  Arabian  jasmine^  he  must  excuse  us  if  we  ques- 
tion both  his  knowledge  and  his  judgment: : — thisyhowever,  aiHlhis 
assertion   that  '  daisies  are  as  numerous  as  in  England,'  in  a 
part  of  the  world  where  no  ^  daisy'  was  ever  yet  found  in  a  wild 
state,  are  harmless  blunders ;  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
those  which  he  has  committed  in  speaking  of  the  depreciation  of 
the  paper  currency.     Having  told  his  readers  that  a  rix^doUar  is 
equal  to  four  shillings^  and  that  ^bur  rix-^ollars  make  twenty 
shi/Httgs,  (a  mode  of  arithmetic  not  to  be  found  in  Cocker,)  he 
adds  this  notable  piece  of  information,  which  is  repeated  by  all 
the  trumpery  publications  which  we  have  seen  on  the  subject, 
that  *  the  rate  of  exchange  is  exceedingly  advantageous  to  the 
settler,  being  at  this  present  moment  about  i  10  per  cent,  iir  lavovr 
of  England, — consequently,  whatever  property  a  person  may  think 
necessary  to  take  with  him,  it  will  more  than  double  its  value  on 
his  arrival.' — (p.  ly.) 

Can  Mr.  Ross  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  the  mer- 
chant  who  imports  his  goods  into  the  colony  must  lay  on  them 
such  a  price  as  will  cover  the  premium  which  he  has  to  pay  for 
his  remittance  to  England?  Had  he  paused  for  a  moment, he 
'tnight  have  recollected  that  when  the  pound  sterling  was  redioned 
at  Jive  rix*dollars,  in  other  words,  when  the  exchange  was  at  par, 
a  leaguer  of  Cape  wine  cost  about  fifty  rix-dollars;  and  that  now, 
.•when  the  pound  is  upwards  of  ten^  a  leaguer  of  the  same  wine 

•  sells  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  rix- 

*  dollars,  and  all  other  articles  of  produce  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  next  on  our  list  is  *  An  Account  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  with  a  View  to  the  Infoniiation  of  Emigrants;'  a  small 
vohiine  which  unquestionably  does  convey  more  full  and  correct 
*  informatioir  than   all   the   rest   taken   together.      The   wrker 
openly   avows,   that   he    '   has   freely  availed    himself   of   the 
'  many  interesting  pictures  of  the  Cape  Colony  which  modem 
'  travels  supply ;  to  the  superior  work  of  Mr.  Barrow,  in  parti- 
cular, he  has  been  much  indebted;  nor  has  he  omitted  to  conault 
the  observations  of  Vaillant,  Lichtenstein,  and  Campbell,  or  the 
ijitcresting  Journal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Latrobe : '   and  his  reason 
w  doing  so  is  a  sound  and  serious  one, — that  the  work»'  Ihem- 
i'Sefves  would  cost  the  emigrant  ten  guineas,  whereas  hia  eontribu- 
I  lion  amounts  only  to  six  shillings  and  sixpence.    We  do  not  hesi- 
tate 
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.  late  to  sav,  lliat  he  has  uvaiied  hiiti^elf  vvhti  ju(jgni?rt  uf  ihese 
luthors'  labours. 

.  The  two  '  Guides/  we  fear,  "ill  ]irove  but  blind  guides  to 
liu  put  llieir  trust   in  tbem.     'I'lie    liritl,  Iiowuver,   baa 
notable  disvovery,  namely,  lluil,  in  ihe  happy  country 
>  which  so   uiauy  are  unxioiisly  flocking,  coClon-u-ooi  is  pro- 
I  from  the  backs  of  the  sheep,  (p.  I/-)     This  hodge-podge 

I  Ignorance  and  vulgarity  consists  of  garbled  extrai'ts  from  the 
■nj^els  of  Colquhuuii  and  Fisher,  with  sonic  precious  ob- 
rtations  made  by  a  certain  '  leanitd  traveller  of  the  name  of 
fReVitrend  Peter  Kobel,'^we  suppose  Mr.  Peter  Kolbe,  who 
rt^le  a  description  of  the  Cupe  about  one  hundred  years  ago, 

y  k  tixae  when  the  woKcs  and  hyenas  prowled  nightly  before 

pie  gates  of  die  castle  ;  and  when  superstition  led  the  colonists 

~  1  assert,  and  Kolbe  gravely  to  publish,  that  a  brilliant  flame,  in 

eshape  of  u  serpent  wearing  on  its  head  a  kingly  crown,  played 

I  the  edge  of  the  Table   Mountain,  night  alter  night,   for  a 

h   togethtr.     But  iJic  accuracy    with   which  this  compiler 

ja,  is  about  eijual  to  Ihul  of  his  designation  of  the  author 

N>led.     John  Wilson,  who  puts  his  name  to  the  last  of  these 

s,'  is  merely  a  simpleton,  who,  by  scraping  together  the 

:  trash  nllcred  at  the  Crown  aud   Anchor,   and  mixing 

II  Uj)  with   a  few  paragraphs  from    the   newspapers,   circulars 
I  the  Colonial  Department,  &c.,  has  manufactured  a  cheap 

1ii;le  which,  like  Uotlge's  razors,  is  meant  for  sale,  and  no- 
f  more. 

t  has  been  obsened,  and  with  justice,  that  in  these  meagre 
■■tributions  '  none  but  the  fair  side  of  the  picture  has  been  ex- 
;  that  no  discriminating  hand  has  been  stretched  forth  to 
|>arat«  the  bad  from  the  good,  and  no  warning  voice  lifted  up 
bid  unfounded  expectation,  nor  prevent  improvident  adven- 
This  task  we  have  set  ourselves,  and  we  shall  use  our  best 
ideKvours  to  perform  it,  with  all  the  fidelity  which  the  impof- 
IDce  of  (he  subject  demands;  conscientiously  believing  uur- 
I  to  be  as  free  from  bins  on  tliis  as  on  any  other  question, 
9,j«hich  we  have  not  the  least  personal  concern.  We  wish  well 
s  umlertokiiig  i  convinced  that,  under  proper  regulations,  it 
time  be  the  means  of  extending  civilization  in  Southern 
It  greatly  beyond  the  limits  at  present  contemplated.  The 
actions,  or,  as  the  writer  to  whom  we  have  now  alluded  calls 
'  the  features  of  less  agreeable  appearance,'  will  be  noticed 
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n's  and  Campbell's  '  Travels  in 
E  took  a  general  view  of  the  natural  history 
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of  tlie  Southern  angle  of  Africa.     We  shall  now  confine  out  ob- 
sei^ations  to  that  part  of  it  which  is  colonized,  ahd  to  those  sub- 
jects U'liich  more  un mediately  co^iiceni  the  new  setters  who  are 
about  to  proceed  under  tlie  conditions  laid  down  by  His  Majes- 
ty's government.     In  doing  this,  we  wish  we  could  speak  in  more 
flattering  terms  of  the  literary  and  scientific  labours  of  our  country- 
men : — hut  truth  compels  us  to  state  that,  during  the  twenty  yean 
we  have  held  possession  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  hot  a  single 
survey  has  been  made : — that  it  is  not  known  what  extent  of  land 
is  cultivable ;  what  rivers  are  navigable : — to  sum  up  all  m  k  wonL 
there  exists  lio  detailed  information  on  which  the  gcKemiMnt  at 
home  can  venture  to  make  a  single  specific  grant. 

According  to  the  most  accurate  information  we  yet  have  of 
that  portion  of  South  Africa,  which  is  comprehended  within  the 
filDiiCs  of  the  Cape  Colony,  its  western  shore  extends  about  315 
'hiileSy  from  the  Table  Mountain  to  the  river  Konssie;  and  it^ 
soutliehi  shore  580  miles  easterlv,  from  the  same  mountain  U)  (h^ 
Great  Tish  river:  its  narrowest  part  being  about  the  itiiddle  of 
the  latter  line,  and  its  widest  towards  the  eastern  extremity; 
oompriziiig  about  120,000  square  miles.  Several  ranges  of 
luouhtains,  nearly  parallel  to  one  anotlier  and  to  the  southern 
coast,  stretch  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west  almost  acrofss 
the  whole  extent, — but  approaching  each  other  near  the  Cape, 
tjbey  turn  oif  to  the  northward  and  ttTminate  in  a  rugged  hilly 
surface,  which  loses  itself  in  tracts  of  sand  or  extensive  plains  of 
naked  clay.  The  geognostical  structure  of  these  mountains  is  ex- 
tremely snnple,  and,  we  believe,  remarkably  uniform  throughout 
all  the  ranges.  Clay  slute  and  gneiss  fonn  their  bases  to  the 
height  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more  above  the  level  of  the  seia;  thea 
granite,  and  lastly,  a  superincuaibent  mass  of  sand-stone,  red, 
yellow  and  grey,  tenninating  fi-equently  in  flat  table  land,  but 
having  the  line  much  interrupted  by  rugged  conical  peaks. 

The  general  surface  between  the  nearest  range  of  mountaim 
mod  the  sea  coast  is  broken  into  hill  and  dale,  the  former  coli^ 
sistinc  chiefly  of  masses  of  reddish  sandstone  and  feldspar, 
tiBlked  with  sand  and  quartz  crystals ;  the  latter,  of  sand  mixed 
with  vegetable  earth.  In  the  deep  ravines  on  tlie  southern  suk 
of  these  mountains,  which  the  Dutch  call  k/ooj's,  and  which  have 
been  formed  by,  and  now  carry  oflf,  the  mountain-streams,  the 
most  exuberant  vegetation  prevails ;  and  it  is  in  those  raviiM  on 
'  kbe  sOutheiii  side  of  the  range  of  mouutains  nearest  the  sea  coast, 
and  in  those  ,only,  that  extensive  forests  of  large  timber  treM 
6ccur,  stretching  from  the  point  opposite  Mossel  Bay  t6  Sit^i* 
camma,  beyond  Fiettenberg*s  Bay,  a  distance  of  nearly  200  taaHeM, 
bnt  frequently  mteri'ikpted  by  miked  ridges  between  the  ravines. 

These 
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}oh,  uiid  Uic  valleys  i^lo  HJiicii  Ukv  open,  ftre  [lie  most'* 
(able  spuls  ill  liie  colony,  aud  vf  course  arc  jiurtially,  if  woji 
lly,  occupied.  '         '    '■ 

>C}oiid  ihe  hmt  range  of  inuuntiiins,  and  between  it  niid  (tic^ 
»id,  whicli  is  culltd  the  Zwiiit  Btrg,  or  Black  Moiiiitain,  ih^  ' 
ce  is  more  elerulcH  aud  ut'  a  rudtr  ctiaracU-r,  appearing  ai^ 
uposed  of  the  sl^e^«n  fia^inents  fropi  the  liroktii  siiiiimits  of 
wo  ranges.  Though  trossed  by  several  inuuiitaiii-stTeanis, 
B  iiMlc  of  the  tusuriant  character  of  the  lower  grounds,'. 
i  (he  Zwart  Berg,  and  between  it  and  the  third  range,  whicK^ 
'le  iitiillicru  boundary  of  the  colony,  is  an  enlcntiive  plalnji' 
ring  in  ils  charailcr  from  belli  llie  oilier  two.  With  liUle 
^^WO  of  surface,  it  extends  from  east  li>  west  SflO  miles  ill' 
Hi,  and  eighty  niile«  in  width  from  north  to  sonth.  Th%' 
ted  region  would  seem  to  be  on  u  level  with  the  summit  dfi 
granule  stratum.  It  presents  to  the  eye  a  naked  surface  of 
AJinakled  with  qnartzose  sand  and  small  eryntals,  with  masse^ 
il4war  and  hornblende ;  and  wherever  tliis  surface  rises  iiitfP 
}  Of  considerable  elevation,  it  is  almost  invariably  coinp<iW#* 
krizoDtal  strata  of  a  reddish  coloured  sandstone,  which  is  th|lti 
tral];  found  iiiiinediately  above  the  griiintc.  ''' 

Klb  and  similar  plains  are  well  known  to  the  colonists  by  th^ 
fc  t)f  karroo;  they  are  utterly  uninliabilable;  their  surface  W 
moistened  by  a  shower;  and  they  produce  litilfe* 
ling  beyond  a  few  stunted  and    shrivelled  phnis  of  l\>tf 
~    "  '         *'  iphorbia,  and  some  few  a(K!C^ 
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plants  of  a  humbler  kind,  which  appear  to  preserve  tlilg 
,  principle  only  by  means  of  their  own  huiniditj.  'l^w 
f  expanse  of  these  karroos  is  seldom  broken,  or  the  eje  r«8f 
by  the  least  verdure,  except  where  some  niountain-streai^ 

Enrined  a  passage  in  its  way  to  the  sea,  the  winding  banks  «f 
h  are  pointed  out  by  a  dark  waving  line  of  the  th'jniy  mimOs^'. 
iueh  places  only,  under  the  shade  of  these  trees,  are  foumt'f 
'rubby  plants  and  coarse  gnisees,  just  sutKcienl  to  aSordi 
Itipply  to  the  half  famislicd  osen  of  the  distant  colonisliCf 
I  waggons  cross  these  plains  in  their  way  to  the  Cape.  ^ 
leay  the  truth,  tlie  general  appeanmce  of  the  Cape  is  not  tit 
filMe  vcr)'  invitini;,  and  l«iBt  of  all  at  the  clo.'e  of  the  snmine^ 
iths,  wInn  the  emigrants  will  probably  have  their  tiii^t  view  of 
■elebr;ili  (i  piomiuilort .  'Ilie  mass  of  naked  lock  wliiih  corrfi 
.  i  the  '['Ml-  Momitain,  and  its  two  ilaiiks,  equally  destitutlt 
Kurdure^  fjowiuui;  over  the  cluster  of  i^l^te-waslied  bouses  |if 
feet;  ihe  distant  range  of  mountains  of  die  same  bald  appeay-t 
ttud  charucler,  the  general  want  of  vegetation  and  the-toMl 
o  .S  absence 
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absence  of  trees^  with  die  exception  of  a  few  stunted  oaks  scarcely 
risible/  in  front  of  the  town^  and  two  or  three  tir-trees  in  one  of 
the  ravines,  will  be  apt  to  call  to  his  mind  the  poet's  well  known 
description  of  another  country,  to  which  it  is  much  less  ap- 
plicable ; 

'  Far  as  the  eve  can  reach  no  tree  is  seen, 
Earth,  clad  in  russet,  scorns  the  lively  green/ 

'  On  setting  his  foot  on  shore,  at  this  season,  his  eye  will  meel 
with  nothing  calculated  to  cheer  his  hopes.  He  will  observe  • 
naked  plain  of  hard  clay  or  gravel,  glistening  with  pebbles  of 
quartz,  and  evidently  impenetrable  by  plough  or  spade;  and  if  bt 
should  chance  to  meet  with  some  of  those  long  trains  of  eight, 
twelve,  and  even  sixteen  oxen,  which  are  daily  seen  dragging  the 
produce  of  the  interior  into  the  capital,  their  lank  bodies  and 
bones  ready  to  burst  through  their  skin  will  materially  cloud  the 
flattering  prospects  with  which  he  set  out,  and  dispose  him,  per- 
haps, to  ask  himself — *  if  this  be  the  land  of  promise  attd  of 
plenty  for  which  he  left  his  native  country  and  connections:'  and 
be  will  be  but  too  apt  to  accuse  those  authors  of  exaggeratioa, 
who  have  indulged  in  glowing  descriptions  of  the  multitude  of 
Ijeautiful  and  elegant  plants  which  adoni  the  surface,  and  the  rick 
hues  of  those  ever  varied  Howers  whose  vivid  colours  delight  the 
eye,  and  whose  fragrant  odours  perfume  the  air. 

A  very  considerable  change,  however,  takes  place  in  the  aspect 
of  the  African  landscape  after  the  rains  have  begun  to  fall ;  and 
^he  same  emigrant,  landing  at  the  Ca])e  in  the  month  of  J  uly  or 
August,  instead  of  February  or  March,  would  perceive  with  sur- 
prize those  clayey  and  gravelly  plains,  which  before  were  naked 
find  hard  as  a  turnpike  road,  now  covered  with  rich  crops  of  bar- 
ley; and,  in  places  not  cultivated,  meet  with  an  endless  variety 
of  beautiful  flowers  spreading  themselves  over  the  surface.  It  is 
at  this  period  that  the  glowing  description  of  Mr.  l^trobe  (whose 
work  forms  a  singular  contrast  to  those  which  precede  it  in  oar 
list,  and  can  only  be  paralleled,  we  think,  with  the  interesting  and 
delightful  Icelandic  Tour  qf  Dr.  Henderson,*)  may  be  admitted 
98  bearing  no  distant  resemblance  to  the  truth. 

'  The  bountiful  Creator/  says  Mr.  Latrobe,  '  has  been  pleased  to 
clothe  this  country,  unproductive  as  it  generally  is  in  means  of  subsist- 
ence for  man  and  beast,  with  an  astonishing  profusion  of  vegetable 
beauty.  Hardly  a  spot  exists,  upon  which  some  curious  and  beautiful 
plant  does  not  rear  iUi  head  in  its  proper  season ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
'"onmn  desert,  we  see  the  magnificent  chandelier  (aloe)  or  red  star-flower, 
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liniriog  from  four  or  five  inches  lo  a  f<M>t  and  a  liall',  in  tlie  ^pTeiid  of 

■njn,  (trowing  luxuriunily  Hinoiig  atotiei  uml  Hiiiil.' — p.  i^4, 

■  Of  llie  l°0,000  square  miles  inrludcci  witbit)  the  present  limits 

flhe  colony,  one  half  may  fairly  be  subtraclud  for  the   kurroo 

jliiiis  and  naked  ranges  of  mountains ;   and  of  the  remaining 

fO,000  we  may  safely  take  away  a  moiety  as  of  liltie  or  no  value  ; 

I  shall  still  have  30,000  square  miles  of  productive  country. 

From  the  nature  of  the  surface  »hicli  we  have  biietly  described, 

tnd  ihe  prevailing  scarcity  of  water  which  the  sandy  aoil  spctHJily 

(lluorbs,  it  will  \w  readily  supposed  that  these  are  out  all  arable; 

n  the  Contrary  we  shoiilil  say  that  one  thiid  part  only,  or  10,000 

I  tqimre  miles,  is  ever  likely  lu  feci  tlie  pluughshiire;  the  otlier  two 

I  itnnlM,  however,  are  exceedingly  well  udapted  lur   sheep,   and 

f  also  for  the  grazing,  or  rather  browsing  of  cuttle. 

'I'hcsc  .SO.IHW  square  miles  (nearly  -iO.tKXl.OOO  acres)  are  held, 
as  it  is  railed,  by  about  ^000  families.  Hence  it  w  ill  be  seen  how 
very  small  u  portion  of  this  extensive  country  is  occupied,  much 
les»  put  under  any  kind  of  culture,  and  how  very  thinly  the  scanty 
[>u|iulalioii  is  soittered  over  it.  Till  of  lale  years  it  was  divided 
into  fonr  districts  only — the  Cape,  Stellenbosch,  Zwelleudam,  and 
Graaff  Reynet ;  over  each  of  which  was  pluced  a  chief  magistrate 
named  the  Landrost ;  but  the  last  three  have  been  subdivided  into 
Tnlbngb,  George,  and  L'itenhage  ;  each  also  having  its  hindrost, 
and  its  town  or  village,  church,  and  scliool.  From  this  we  may 
inftr'the  improving  slate  of  the  colony.  The  strongest  proof 
o(  il}'  however,  is  the  great  increase  of  the  population.  In 
(798,*  it  appeared,  from  the  annual  census,  officialiy,  but  not 
wry  »cvur«tely,  taken,  thiit  the  total  population  of  whites,  slaves, 
md  Hottentots,  amounted  to  about  62,000  ;  of  which  23,000 
Wtre  whiles, 'i<j,0( JO  slaves,  and  I4,0CHJ  Hottentots:  at  present, 
m  imderstand,  it  Hmounls  very  nearly  to  100,000. 

The  productions  of  the  colony  are  valuable  and  varied,  but  the 
llMee  great  staple  conimodilies  may  be  considered  to  consist  of 
Wine,  Wheat,  and  Wool  ;  of  the  Iniportancc  of  which  we  shall  be 
■bte  tn  frn'm  a  better  idea,  from  taking  a  short  view  of  the  situ- 
«AgBi>f  the  tliree  different  kinds  of  landholders,  known  in  tlie  Cape 
bj  the  names  of  the  Wyn-bnor,  the  Awr/f-tuor,  and  the  f'cc-iocr; 
tetU  to  say,  the  wine-Krower,  the  corn-grower,  and  the  grazier. 
''Ae  cultivation  of  the  vine  was  tirst  introduced  into  the  co- 
r  by  some  French  frotestunts,  who  had  fled  ihither  in  search 
n  after  the  revocation  of  the  decree  of  Nante.  At 
:  time  it  was  almost  limited  to  the  Cape  peninsula;  but 
re  new  settlers  lisd   liinds  assigned  to  them  in  freehold  or 
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ill  quit  rent,  on  the  other  side  of  the  sandy  isthmus  whidi  ccm- 
nccts  it  with  the  contineuty  but  within  the  boundary  of  the  peat 
cliain  of  mount;! ins.  Tlie  valley  of  Drakenstein,  the  VuA- 
berg,  and  Stcilcnbosch,  afforded  them  a  choice  of  situation ;  and 
it  was  chiefly  here,  and  within  a  range  of  thirty  miles  firoin  ^k 
Cape,  that  they  fixed  themselves ;  and  here  many  of  their  desceii- 
dants  reside  at  tliis  day.  Their  establishments  are  large ;  their 
houses  spacious  and  respectable,  and  wearing  the  appearance  of 
substantial  comfort.  Trees  of  immense  size,  in  clumps  or  ia 
avenues,  of  oak,  pine,  chesnut,  and  otliers  of  European  oiigB, 
point  out  at  a  distance  the  habitation  of  the  wine-planter.  The 
orange,  the  lemon,  the  cuava,  the  pomegranate,  and  many  other 
tropical  fruits  mingle  with  those  of  Europe  in  their  orchards,  vid 
their  gardens  are  abundantly  stocked  with  all  the  useful  culinary 
vegetables.  Their  extensive  vineyards  are  enclosed  genenllj 
witli  thick  and  lofty  screens  of  oak,  w  bich  part  with  their  leaves 
only  three  months  in  the  year,  and  throw  out  annual  abbots 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  leiigtli.  These  hedge-rows  are  sometimes 
of  quince,  pomegranate,  and  even  of  myrtle.  Most  of  the  fiimilics 
of  the  old  proprietors  are  in  affluent  circumstances.  Their  dwell- 
ings, in  fact,  resemble  villages,  and  contain  mechanics  of  aU 
kinds,  some  free,  but  mostly  slaves,  who  supply  them  with  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  furniture,  clothes,  &c.  In  describing  one 
of  these  comfortable  retreats,  Lichtcnstcin  says,  '  its  situatioB 
directly  under  the  lofty,  steep,  and  craggy  mountains,  the  bright 
green  of  the  broad  avenues  of  old  oak,  the  excellently  husbanded 
pastures  and  corn-fields,  the  nice-dressed  vineyards,  orchards,  md 
orangeries ;  the  sight  of  numberless  well-fed  cattle,  and  the 
widely-extended  circle  of  neat  buildings  for  banis,  stables,  wine- 
presses and  work-shops,  formed  altogether  a  most  delightful  as- 
sembluge  of  objects.  Easy  aflluenre,  rational  utility,  prudent 
caution,  and  useful  attention  to  every  thing  being  kept  in  the 
most  exact  order,  were  every  where  conspicuous  throughout  thb 
little  donuiin.'* 

Their  horses  and  cattle,  of  which  they  have  generally  a  suffi- 
cient stock  for  the  supply  of  their  numerous  families,  are  usually 
kept  at  some  distant  loan-farm,  held  by  them  in  addition  to  their 
freeholds,  which  are  generally  about  120  English  acres.  They 
visit  their  friends  or  go  to  church  or  market  in  waggons  covered 
with  tents,  and  drawn  by  six  or  eight  horses,  which  they  drive, 
sitting  on  tlie  front  seat,  more  by  the  exercise  of  a  long  w  hip  than 
by  the  rein,  guiding  them  with  wonderful  dexterity  on  a  Adl 
gallop,  over  heathy  and  deep  sands,  or  up  and  down  the  steep 
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btoay   passes   uf  high  and  rugged  hills.      The    weaitliiest 
teman-furmer  in  Eugland  cannol  be  mure  in  dependent  ihaH 
bf  these  oU!  family  freeholders  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
,  might  rcasi>iiabl>  be  supposed  that  those  persons  who  car- 
ihc  vine  with  them  to  this  country  knew  something  of  it4 
m  ;  and  it  is  ecjually   reasonable  to  conclude  that,  from  its 
\  and  luxuriant  growth,  fiom  the  excellence  and    variety  of 
^pcs,  u'liicli  rarely  experience   an   unproductive   season, 
the  difien-nt  kinds  of  soil,  situation,  and  aspect,  it  could 
i\y  hnppen  by  any  Diismauagement,  that  some  speciuicns  uf 
sound  wine  of  a  neat  and  delicate  flavour  should  not  b« 
iVed.     Such,  however,  js  not  the  case;  at  least  none  of  lhi» 
ipbon  have  yet  found  their  way  to  this  country.     Those  uf 
K^DSteiii  approach  nearest  to  the  Madeira,  Vidonia, and  Mar- 
but  are  inferior  to  all  uf  them.     The  Mtein-wines,  which 
supposed  to  resemble  those  of  the  Rhine,  were  generally 
1  to  acquire  by  age  a  sweetish  taste,  owing  to  the  over-ripc- 
<f  the  fruit,  and  periiaps  imperfect  fermentation  :  they  hnve 
vol  into  the  opposite  extreme,  9ud  produce  a  wine  that  i^ 
liiirsh,  and  without  flavour.     The  dry  Fontac  is  by  far  the 
that  we  have  lusted;  it  has  the  roughness  of  Port  with 
Kvour  of  liurgundy.     The  sweet  wines  are  rich  and  luscious, 
vithout  much  flavour.     Evun  the  Constantia  is  every  way 
rto  the  Madeiia  Malmay,  Malaga,  Calcavella,  or  Fronli- 
Hut  the  manufactured  trash  which  is  selling  in  London 
the  names  uf  Cape  Champagne,  Burgundy,  Barsac,  Suu- 
j'&4;.  are  so  many  specious  poisons,  which  the  cheapness  uf 
inion  and  inferior  wines  of  the  Cape  allows  tlie  vender? 
to  use  us  the  basis  of  the  several  compositions,  at  tlie 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  their  customers,  and  of 
iit^e  share  of  character  which  the  rci.il  Cape  wines  had  ac- 
"J. 

ie  peculiar  mid  disagieeabic  flavour  which  all  Cape  wiucs 
I  or  less  possess,  and  which  the  Dutch  call  the  Canp-siiiatilc, 
I)e(|lUtntly  been  the  subject  of  discussion  ;  but  the  cause  of  \t 
jicit  appear  to  have  jet  been  discovered :  this  is  much  to  he 
iitecl ;  lor  until  that  characteristic  smaak  be  removed,  there  itt 
hope  that  the  Cape  wines  will  be  generally  adopted  in  the 
ifa  empire.  It  cannot  arise,  as  some  have  supposed,  from  tlie 
I  bong  cut  <lowii  to  the  size  of  gooseberry  bushes,  fur  tliut 
ViCOtnntQii  practice  in  France  and  Germany.  It  might  hi: 
ectured,  with  mure  probability,  to  be  owing  to  the  car^[ei^ 
•s  t>f  throwing  the  whole  bunches,  stalk  and  alJ,  np^, 
,  and  unripe,  under  the  press,  and  to  other  imclcanly  prac- 
pV  tw  pluutijtg  wrious  kmdsuf  griipes  in  the  sauic\ine>aid, 
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which  would,  at  any  rate,  prevent  the  wine  from  having  any 
decisive  character.  But  we  are  rather  inclined  to  attribute  the 
peculiar  taste  to  the  uature  of  tlic  soil  in  which  the  vine  if 
planted,  than  to  any  of  these  causes.  In  tlie  whole  colony  of 
the  Cape  there  are  no  volcanic  products,  no  chalk  nor  lime- 
stone ;  sand  and  clay  are  the  great  constituent  materials  that 
compose  its  soil.  Now  we  have  understood  that,  in  all  the 
wine  countries,  a  clayey  soil  is  deemed  the  very  worst  for  pror 
ducing  neat  wine,  and  that  wherever  the  root  of  the  vine  strikes 
down  to  the  clay,  tiie  wines  are  sure  to  acquire  an  earthy 
taste.  This  is  precisely  the  Caapsmaak ;  and  as  most  of,  the 
vineyards  of  the  colony  are  carefnlly  brought  down  into  the  lowest 
and  the  richest  tracts  of  land,  instead  of  being,  as  in  odier 
countries,  planted  on  the  sides  of  the  hills ;  and  as  the  soils  of 
all  these  lowlands  in  the  Cape  are  mixed  with  clay  in  which  the 
water  lodges,  (even  the  sandy  isthmus  rests  on  a  bed  of  clay,}  we 
have  very  little  doubt  that  the  soil  is  the  main  cause  of  this  disagree- 
able flavpur.  We  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  vineyards  of  Constantia  being  planted  in  a  soil 
of  deep  red  decomposed  sandstone,  and  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill ;  and  from  the  well-known  fact  that  the  cuttings  of  th6  Con- 
stantia vines,  though  planted  at  a  hundred  yards  below,  produof 
a  wine  totally  different  in  its  flavour  and  quality.  We  should 
therefore  strongly  recommend  to  the  new  planters,  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  on  the  northern  sides  of  the  rugged  sandstone  hills, 
instead  of  the  stronger  soils  of  the  plains  and  valleys:  the 
distance  from  the  Cape  will  be  no  great  obstacle  to  this  species  of 
cultivation,  as  many  years  cannot  pass  away  before  a  regular  coasting 
trade  will  be  established  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  colony. 

A  triflinc;  barrier  dutv  of  three  or  four  rix-dollars  the  leaguer  of 
154  gallons  is  paid  for  all  wnies  brought  to  market,  amounting  at 
present  to  about  1^,000  leaguers  annually.  Brandy  pays  the  same 
duty ;  and  here  we  may  observe,  that  the  Cape  brandies  are  even 
worse  than  the  wines;  but  this  is  evidently  owing  to  their  imperfe<;t 
distillation.  Lichtenstein  says,  that  their  empyreumatic  flavour 
was  corrected  by  a  friend  of  his,  by  means  of  charcoal^  so  as  to 
make  them  equal  to  the  best  Cogniac  brandies.  .  / 

The  A oorw-Ao/;;-s  inhabit  chiefly  that  portion  of  the  Cape  district 
to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  Saldanha  Bay,  and  most  parts  of 
Stellenbosch,  on  both  sides  of  the  first  range  of  mountains,  as  far 
as  four  or  five  days  journey  from  Cape  Town.     Most  of  them 
cultivate  the  vine  also  for  their  own  use,  and  that  of  their  moie 
'  oistant  neighbours ;    and  since  its  advanced  price,  even  those  be- 
yond the  mountains  bring  wine  to  the  Cape  market.   Manj*  of  them  . 
'WPd  substantial  farmers,  who  can  send  to  the  capital  four  of  fi^ 
'  '  thousand 
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l<lllousanrl  busliels  of  wheat  annuQliy,  bcsidea  their  own  siippiv, 

pfrhich  is  not  trifling,  and  that  of  their  iietghbuurx,  who  content 

(  tiiemselves  with  grazing  cattle.     Their  huusea  are  geMVfalJv  much 

[Inrcrior  to  those   of  the   wine-boor;    and    they    are  UNtiitlly  to 

■  known  by  six   or  eight  trees,  cliiefly  oak,  whiili  look  as  if 

Ibey  were  placed  there  merely  to  shew,  by  their  frusbnesis  and 

Kisuriaiice  of  growth,  that  the  o^vners  might  have  olhent  in  dit- 

rem  parts  of  their  premises,  if  they  had  not  predetermined  that 

I  sllould  not  be  so.     The  vineyard  of  the  com-boor  is  tlie  only 

Mtcb    ihnt  is  enclosed,  unless  he    should  have,    which   is   not 

Iten  the  case,  a  small  garden,  with   a  few  straggling  cabbages, 

,  wliicb  is  still  more  rare,  an  uroliard  of  oranges,  peacliss, 

il  the  more  common  fruits  of  the  country. 

The  Cope  curn-boor  is  an  unskilful  agriculturist.     He  knows^ 

bHbing  of  the  advantage  of  a  rotation  of  crops ;  nor  has  he  the 

bbiit  di.ttanl  notion  of  raising  any  other  kind  of  green  food  except 

little  barley  and  maize ;  though  tuniips,  carrots,  potatoes,  luceiii, 

k)ver,  and,  we  have  reason  to  think,  every  kind  of  artificial  gross 

buld  do  well  in  this  climate.      No  provision  of  dry  food  is  ever 

tde  to  meet  the  contingency  of  a  drought ;  and  in  consequence 

*  this  neglect  the  cattle   sometimes  perish  in  greul  numbers. 

'heat  is  the  only   grain  which   he  cultivates   for  the  market: 

I    {dough    is    an    unwieldy   machine,  which,   heavily    dragged 

mg  by   twelve  or  sixteen    oxen,  just   scratches  the  surface, 

i  avoids  any  little  patch  that  may  be  stony  or  bu^hy,  or  siiffer 

in  the  rest.    He  sometimes  turns  the  ground  to  let  il  lie  fallun', 

It  seldom  gives  himself  the  trouble  of  collecting  niunure;  yet 

ir»Tt^ty  reiips  less  than  fifteen  for  one;  frequently  from  twenty 

rUiirty,  and,  when  he  has  the  conmumd  of  water,  a  great  deal 

'ITie   corn   Is   carelessly  trodden  out,  in  circular  clayed 

Hits,  by  cattle;  the  straw  and  chaff  were  left  to  be  scattered 

'  the   winds,   till  a  demand  for  it  by  the   English,  who  kept 

ws,  induced  the  farmer  to  bring  it  to  market.     In  few  partb 

Vh'e  world  is  finer  wheat  produced  tlian  at  the  Cape.    A  miiid, 

S^a  Winchester  bushels,  weighs  usually    IbO  Dutch  pounds, 

1  to    I9I-}  pounds  English.     Specimens  of  it,  exhibited  in 

t  Lane,  were  considered  superior  to  any  other  then  in  the 


Thi  grounds  of  the  coni-boor  being  unenclosed,  they  have  all 
lUppeurance,  when  the  grain  is  off,  of  a  heathy  waste ;  though, 
'k  moderate  share  of  labour,  they  might  in  two  or  three  years 
'Completely  sheltered,  and  protected  by  hedge-rows  of  oak,  orof 
B  tenrl'ioom  (lophorn)  which  grows  still  more  rapidly.  We 
be  very  little  doubt  that  the  hawthorn  wuidd  answer  remarkablv 
11^  aad  the  lemon  makes  an  excellent  fence.    ISy  u  little  uxertimi 
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of  skill  and  labour^  water  might  be  raised  from  die  riveri, 
which  generally  run  in  deep  chasms^  and  thus  be  made  available 
to  die  irrigation  of  land ;  in  which  case  the  retmms  of  gmi 
would  at  least  double  those  now  obtained.  But  the  pro* 
prictors  are  so  insensible,  or  so  indifferent,  that  when  Captaia 
Andrews  offered  to  lead  the  water  of  two  copious  springs  to  the 
grounds  of  a  Dutch  boor,  provided  he  would  sow  them  with 
grain,  die  man  coolly  observed,  shrugging  up  his  shpulderf^  '  t|ii| 
it  was  not  worth  while,  as  he  could  purchase  w^hat  llour  h^  W|»ted 
from  his  neighbour,  who  lived  but  five  d^ys'  journey  off*'  T4u» 
person,  it  is  true,  was  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  c^onj; 
but  Mr.  Latrobe  gives  us  the  reply  of  one  of  die  most  ahrew4 
and  sensible  of  the  Dutch  farmers  who  lived  within  two  dfja' 
journey  of  the  Cape,  which  shews  that  the  feelmg  is  very  gien^ral 
among  them.  '  VVhat,'  said  he, '  would  you  have  us  dp?  Our 
only  concern  is  to  fill  our  bellies,  to  get  good  clothes  and  houses; 
to  say  to  one  slave.  Do  this,  and  to  anodier,  Do  tliat,  and  to  sit 
idle  ourselves,  and  be  waited  upon ;  and  as  to  our  tillage,  of 
building,  or  planUng,  our  forefathers  did  so  and  so,  and  were  si^ 
tisfied;  and  why  should  not  we  be  the  same?  The  Englisii 
want  us  to  use  their  ploughs,  instead  of  our  heavy  wooden  odMi 
and  recommend  other  implements  of  husbandry  than  ^hose  we 
have  been  used  to,  but  we  like  our  old  things  best.' 

The  agricultural  emigrant  will  perceive  from  this  statemeoty 
liow  great  an  advantage  he  must,  by  his  superior  knowledge  and 
industry,  have  over  the  Cape  boor,  llie  truth  is,  these  farmers^ 
possessing  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  gave  themselves  little  or  bo 
roncern  about  raising  produce  for  which  there  was  no  demand; 
it  was  enough  for  their  fathers,  and,  according  to  their  own  prin- 
ciple, for  themselves,  to  supply  the  quota  required  by  theif 
rulers;  beyond  that  no  object  existed  to  stimulate  their  exertion. 
Since  our  acquisition  of  the  colony,  however,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  public  granaries,  the  demand  for  exportable  produce  has 
increased ;  which,  together  with  the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
slaves,  has  contributed  to  create  m  such  of  the  old  proprietoc^i 
as  reside  widiin  a  reasonable  distance  of  die  ca[>ital,  a  degree 
of  activity  unknown  under  their  former  rulers. 

Something  of  this  spirit  too,  though  in  a  smaller  degree,  jbap 
reached  the  more  distant  grazier,  or  Vec-boor.  To  understand 
the  situation  of  this  description  of  colonist,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  he  holds  his  farni, 
and  the  extent  of  territory  of  which  he  claims  the  exclusive^ 
right. 

The  Dutch  East  India  C'ompany,  in  forming  a  settle  men t.  at 
die  Cape  of  CJood  Hope,  hud  no  further  object  iu  view  Uian  tliat 
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■  making  it  a  place  of  refresh niei it  for  tlieir  spice  fleets,  in  their 
^e  tti  and  from  the  Eastern  jslunds ;  ami,  at  the  same  time, 
ring  a  omfortable  provisiim  for  some  of  tlie  nunitrous  seit 
Its  in  their  employ.     The  country,  in  the  state  in  which  iheV 
it,  yielded   nothing  for  the    markets    of  Enrupe  or   the 
Si,  and  the  supply  of  cattle  for  the  small  garrison  and  of  sesli 
\  for  their  shipping  was  at  first  derived  aolely  from  the  HoVi  ■• 
its.     By  degrees,  the  agents  who  carried  on  a  barter  with 
simple  nation,  fonnd    their   advantafte    in    breeding    raltlfe  ' 
ftlvles;  and  finally,  by  means  of  spirits  and  lobacco,  they 
llrived  not  only  to  juggle  the  Hottentots  out  of  the  whole  (tf 
tt'ttocks  and  herds,  but  to  compel  them  to  take  care  of  thenfj 
t' Company,  placing  no  value  on   the  land,  particularly  such 
6  B9  lay  behind  the  mo^ntainR,  dealt  it  out  to  du-se  gmzierg 
^  a    liberal    hand :    tracts   of  about    5000    acn^s    each    were! 
hed  in  perpetual  leasehold,  on  payment  of  an  aniiunl   rent 
i  rtx-dollars,  or  about  £a  Sterling,  something   less  than  %' 
_    1  acre.    The  person  desirous  of  obtaining  one  of  (hes6 
}-f}frms,  as  they  were  called,  having  pitched  upon  an  nnoc- 
OM  spot,  erected  a  bnaken,  or  land-mark,  on  the  most  con- 
tent spot,   from  which,  as  from  a  centre,  all  the  land  tluit  felf 
hiti  the  periphery   of  a   circle  ^t'hose   radius  was   half  aft 
r's  walk,  or  one  mile  and  a  half,  was  considered  as  conipriz«H'^  I 
Ite  grant.     The  great  object  in  placing  this  haaken,   wa«  to' 
■Jg'Within  the  circle  so  much  of  some  rivulet  or  water-course, 
Ir^nglit  Iftave  little  or  no  temptation  for  a  neighdoiir  to  fix' 
liM  baohea  within  three  miles  of  it,  but  to  leave  as  much  neutr^  ■  I 
ground  between  them  as  possible ;  since,  if  the  distanee  betwe*^"  J 
ne  extreme  lines  of  the  two  farms   was  less   than  one  hoiil:^'  1 
)  one  was  allowed  lo   take  possession  of  it.     Hence:  il^  I 
■aed  that  the  nearest  neighbours  were  generally  five  or  sif" 
a  Rpart,  and  in  some  places  a  whole  day's  journey. 

s  removed  from  the  seal  of  authority,  and  placed  where  no' 
I!  Was  near  enough  to  see,  much  less  control  hia  actions,  the 
tor  lorded  it  over  the  kraal  of  Hottentots,  with  the  undisputed 
ftrof  a  feudal  chief,  from  whose  tyranny  they  had  no  appe«1' 
fel%tti,  however,  the  gtievances  of  this  oppressed  race  reaeheil' 
etfkpe  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  anil  of  the  growing  pOpul^-' 
1^  A  local  magislnjle,  together  with  a  minister,  was  apponited 
(l-wnt  to  a  ipot  called  Graaf  Revuet,  about  five  hundred  inile^ 
*irthe  capital.     The  turbulent  boors,  dispersed  as  they  were, 
^  means  to  act  in  concert  when  they  conceived  the  occasioH 
t  A;  and  actrordingly  assembled  to  drive  awav  the  landro^  \ 
e  clergyman.  I'his  happened  just  as  the  colony  fell  into  tM*'  < 
"  h  of  Great  Hritoin;  and  it  was  on  this  ooeasioii  ihwl  Mr-   J 
BarroifJ 
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• 
Barrow  was  sent  officially  to  examine  and  report  the  real  state 
of  the  colony,  and  particularly  near  the  frontier.  The  disturr 
bances  continuing,  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  a  smaB 
garrison  at  Algou  bay,  and  a  cordon  of  posts  along  the  line  of  the 
Great  Fish  rivor,  to  keep  the  refractory  boors  in  awe,  prevent 
their  quarrels  with  the  Caffres,  and,  if  possible,  put  a  stop  to 
their  mutual  depredations. 

These  stubborn  and  misguided  men,  having  no  regular  employ- 
ment at  home,  were  always  ready  to  assemble  what  they  called 
a  commtnidoy  which,  in  fact,  was  a  pretext  to  rove  about  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  colony,  to  destroy  game,  and,  iu  default  of 
other  sport,  to  shoot  the  wild  Hottentots,  whom  they  call  Boo- 
jesmen.  l*Veqiiently  the  boor  sets  out  alone  in  order  to., kill 
time  and  break  the  even  tenor  of  a  lazy  life.  His  enormous 
musket,  which  he  names  a  roery  is  his  inseparable  compauioo; 
indeed  he  would  not  consider  himself  safe  without  it:  with.it 
he  travels  with  contidence;  for  so  expert  is  he  in  hitting  the 
mark,  that  he  seldom  fails  to  bring  down  his  object,  whethei:  it 
be  a  Bosjesmnn  or  a  wild  beast,  with  a  single  ball.  Of  the 
unerring  skill  and  steadiness  of  these  men,  the  following  Quiy 
serve  as  a  specimen.  The  hero  of  this  little  narrative  wa9  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Von  Wyk,  and  we  give  the  story  of  his  pe- 
rilous and  fearful  shot  in  his  own  words. 

*  It  is  now,*  said  he,  *  more  than  two  years  since,  in  the  very  place 
where  we  stand,  I  ventured  to  take  one  of  the  most  daring  shots  that 
erer  was  hazarded.  My  wife  was  sitting  within  the  house,  neur  the 
door;  the  children  were  playing  about  her:  and  I  was  without^ near 
the  house,  busied  in  doing  something  to  a  waggon,  when  suddenly, 
though  it  was  mid-day,  an  enormous  lion  appeared,  catne  up,  and  laid 
himself  quietly  down  in  the  shade,  upon  the  very  threshold  of  the  door. 
My  wife,  either  frozen  with  fear,  or  aware  of  the  danger  attending  any 
attempt  to  fly,  remained  motionless  in  her  place,  while  the  children 
took  refuge  in  her  lap.  The  cry  they  uttered  attracted  my  attendon, 
and  I  hastened  towards  the  door ;  but  my  astonishment  may  well  be 
conceived,  when  I  found  the  entrance  to  it  barred  in  such  a  way. 
Although  the  animal  had  not  seen  me,  UMirraed  as  1  was,  escape 
Seemed  impossible;  y<^t  I  glided  gently,  scarcely  knowing  what  1  meant 
to  do,  to  the  ^ide  of  the  house,  up  to  the  window  of  my  chamber,  where 
1  knew  my  loaded  gun  was  standing.  By  a  most  happy  chance,  X  had 
set  it  in  the  corner,  close  by  the  window,  so  that  I  could  reach  it  with 
•my  hand  ;  fur,  a^  you  may  perceive,  the  opening  is  too  small  to  adinit 
of  my  having  got  in  ;  and  still  more  fortunately,  the  door  of  the  room 
was  open,  so  that  1  could  see  the  whole  danger  of  the  scene.  The  ifon 
was  beginning  to  move,  perhH|)s  with  the  intention  of  making  aspmg. 
There  was  no  longer  any  time  to  think  :  I  called  softly  to  the  mother 
not  to  t^  alarm^,  and  invoking  the  name  of  the  Lord,  fired'  my 
piece.    The  ball  passed  directly  oveS'the  hair  of  my  boy*s  head,  and 
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loJjted  in  the  ruichead  of  ihe  lion,  immeilia 
..ihat  lurth,  H3   it  ivore,  ^[iiirlis  <>i'  lire,  unil  slreicurj  mm  uti  [ni:  yruund, 
■(W  lliai  he  ncviT  slirred  ronre.'* 

The«  rude  and  uneducated  men,  aware  of  tlitir  powers  in  Ibis 
Mpect,  though  L-outemptible  in  all  olliers,  liud  tlie  extreme  raiili- 
ess  and  folly  to  rUe  upon  tlie  Itritish  govenimeut,  und  sum- 
inon  one  of  tlie  posts  on  tlie  Caft're  frontier  to  surrender^  (in 
ibe  troops  marcliing  out  to  meet  ihcm,  liuwever,  tbey  galloped 
<^  in  diflerent  directions,  to  tbeir  own  boniea.  As  iliis  was 
e  second  time  tliey  bad  assembled  in  arms  aguinst  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  it  was  deemed  eiipedieni,  in  order  to  deter 
hCiD  from  such  attempts  in  future,  to  e.\ecute  live  of  tliose  who 
Hd  been  the  most  lutive  in  promoting  the  rebellion. 
■  To  an  European  ibe  whole  estabUshment  of  a  Vce-boor  pre- 
imM  B  scene  of  lilth  and  discomfort  which  coidd  scarcely  be 
BBgined.  His  hovel,  generally  perched  on  an  eminence  that  no 
Kwtile  attack  ni^iv  be  made  on  it  unpcrceived,  ulicthcr  by  man 
U*  iDeast,  has  neither  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  blade  of  grass  near 
t.  A  few  straw  huts,  with  a  unmbcr  of  Hottentot  women  and 
ibiUren  naked  or  half-cbthed  in  sheep-skins,  are  the  principal 
isbjects  that  attract  the  eye.  between  these  huts  and  the  boor's 
*|CKUe,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  latter,  surrounded  by  wi- 
ttered bushes  of  the  thorny  mimosa,  is  the  pen  or  kraal  in 
rlucli.his  cattle  and  his  sheep  are  shut  up  at  night,  lu  pro- 
BCt  lliem  from  the  wolves  and  hyenas,  or  to  present  their  stray- 
ing. The  dmig  of  these  kraals,  the  accumulation  vf  years, 
Oawtimes  rises  to  die  very  eves  of  the  house;  this,  however, 
lives  no  concern  to  the  boor,  wlio  would  probably  tiee  it  overtop 
bera  with  equal  apathy :  the  only  chance,  in  fact,  of  its  ever 
teing  cleared  away  is  Jls  taking  lirt',  which  in  damp  weather 
pmetimes  happens.  The  lambing  season  in  this  country  is  the 
I  of  rains,  and  it  generally  happens  that  not  a  few  of  the 
itile  ones,  on  being  dropped,  arc  smothered  in  the  bog ;  a  fate 
Vkich  sometimes  attends  llie  young  calves — and  this  takes  place 
EuD  reach  of  woods  or  thickets  of  natural  growth,  where  poles 
V'Cbnslructing  sheds  might  be  hud  without  trouble  or  expense! 
-^ul  B  suggestion  of  this  kind  leading  to  a  deviation  from  lite 
pid  otd  rule  of  doing  exactly  what  vtitler  had  done  before  him, 
bald  be  lost  on  the  Cape  boor. 

Their  breed  of  cattle  is  capable  of  great  improvement,  parti- 
tulariy  that  of  the  milch-cow.  The  long-legged,  broail-tailed 
neep  is  the  least  valuable,  perhaps,  of  the  sjtecies;  it  ivanis  ibe 
'testine  fat  or  suet;  and  its  wool  is  little  better  than  hair:  bat 
d.crOBS  of  Merinos  and  South-down  has  been  introduced  with 
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advintage,  and  tbe  wool,  which  is  said  to  equal  tlie  best  Spaaish,  i 
has  already  become  a  valuable  article  of  export. 

The  interior  of  the  Vee-boor's  establishment  is  as  slovenly  as 
its  exterior  accompaniments :  a  clay  floor,  in  the  pits  of  which 
are  splashes  of  sour  milk  or  mud  ;  a  roof  o|>en  to  the  thatch  ;  t 
square  hole  or  two  in  the  wall  for  windows,  without  glass ;  wk 
old  rug  or  blanket,  or  a  wattled  partition,  separating  the  sleeping 
apartment,  are  the  leading  features  of  his  hovel.  A  laige 
chesty  which  serves  as  a  table  at  home  or  a  seat  in  his  wag- 
gon when  he  travels  ;  a  few  ricketty  stools  with  bottoms  of  the 
though  of  sheep  skins;  a  bedstead  or  two  of  the  same  fashion  and 
material;  an  iron  pot  and  a  few  dishes;  a  musket  of  trenien- 
douli  size,  and  a  large  horn  to  contain  his  gunpowder,  constitute 
nearly  the  whole  inventory  of  his  furniture — ^\et  this  man  is  pro- 
bably the  owner  of  five  or  six  hundred  head  of  cattle,  and  foifr 
or  five  thousand  sheep.  This  picture,  in  which  the  reader  may 
be  assured  there  is  nothing  of  caricature,  may  be  taken  as  a 
general  representation,  though  there  arc  many  exceptions  to  it: 
several  of  the  farmers,  who  live  at  a  distance,  have  carried 
with  them  the  more  polished  manners  of  the  Cape ;  and  almost 
all  of  them  are  friendly  and  hospitable  to  strangers. 

Barrow  and  Lichtenstein  have  both  described  the  filthy  abodes 
of  these  people,  and  their  accounts  are  confirmed  by  the  folhm- 
ing  more  recent  description  of  Mr.  Latrobe,  which  ofi^ers  so  Mie 
and  lively  a  picture  of  one  of  them,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to 
quote  the  whole  passage. 

*  Meanwhile  Sister  Schinitt  reported,  that  on  going  to  procure  sonie 
milk  from  tbe  fieirmer's  wife,  living  on  the  hill  eastward  of  our  camp, 
she  had  fooiul  her  to  be  a  woman  of  uncommon  size,  occupying  a  huge 
arm  chair,  above  a  yard  wide,  out  of  which  she  was  scarcely  able  to 
lift  herself.  She  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  whole  of  our  parU*, 
and  certainly,  though  she  herself  would  excite  as  much  curiosity  in 
England,  as  the  famous  Lambert,  she  had  a  right  to  consider  us,  as 
Englishmen,  equally  worthy  of  attention  in  Africa.  Otherwise,  being 
perfectly  content  with  things  of  ordinary  size  and  appearance,  I  shoold 
not  have  gone  a  step  out  of  my  way  to  see  a  monster.  But  being  io 
kindly  invited,  we  went  in  a  body  to  pay  the  lady  a  morning-visit,  it 
her  own  house,  if  the  hovel  she  inhabited  may  be  dignified  by  that 
name.  It  consists  of  an  oblong  square,  inclosed  in  a  wall  of  unbu0t 
bricks,  one  half  of  which  was  covered  with  a  roof  of  rashes.  The  en- 
trance was  through  the  uncovered  part.  In  this  vestibule  three  or  foiir 
naked  slave-children  were  crawling  about ;  a  woman,  partially  clptl]i«cl 
in  rags,  with  a  child  strapped  to  her  breast,  was  cooking  some  victuals  at 
a  fire,  and  dirt,  guts,  old  shoes,  rags  of  sheep-skins,  and  other  filih,  occa- 
pied  every  part  of  the  premises,  out  and  inside.  On  entering  the  muh 
tipartment,  the  first  thing  that  met  the  eye,  was  the  carcass  of  a  she^p 
just  killed,  hanging  from  a  cross-beam,  with  a  pool  of  blood  on  the  clay 
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,   onder   ihe  iit'ad;   five   fox -co  loured  cnts  were  Mtt'tng   roond, 
rhing  tor  ihdr  >liart:  or  iht.-  spoil  :  u  milk-pail,  cliuru,  atul   !.uine 

T  kitchen  uiensils  lo  the  righi ;  and  lo  llic  leli,  the  lad^  herself;  I 

I  kisHly  inviicd  SJsKr  Schitiiit  to  come  and  sit  dnun  on  a  iruuj,  J 

fmtn  her  and  the  peiidani  »rcHs!i.     Her  huiibund,  a  very  civil,  uld  1 

,  wtlh  a  grey  heard,  and  a.  large  &traw  hai,  »iit  hI  the  uhlc,  and  a  I 

fi  Was  placed  for  us,  between  ihe  carca^i  and  the  diicr.     The  ludy  J 

"'  entered  freely  into  converealion,  told   us,  thai  mil  withstanding  I 

I   bulk,  she   was  unly   I'urly-three  yean  old,   and   ffu^  I 

Mredly  observed,  that  Sister  Scbmiti  luuked  nuw  only  like  a  lilil*  I 

^nJng  leveral  Joke-i  on  the  ditlcrence  between  them.     Her  fac«  I 

'fHtsined  sunuf  vivacity  and  conielinetis.     Her  hudy  entirely  &lle4  I 

it  chair  «h«  Mt  in,  on  the  arms  uf  which  her  elbows  rested.     She  I 

rcniiive  lo  unulhcr  habitation   on   Scrjeanls   Re\iec<  I 

1  once  bdisled  iiilu  the  waggon,  she  cun  no  more  quit  it,  till  she  I 

S  at  (he  pince  uf  her  destination.     From  her  wiHiden  throne,  ahe  J 

1  her  commands  to  lier  staves,  IIoiienl(il>,  nnd  brutes,  with  thts  J 

Ahrill  voice  fur  which  the  African  ladies  are  noted.     Close  to  the  I 

(linj,  was  the  beail-kraiil,  and  Ihe  ^iuirounding  premises  exhibited  I 

Mjgerici  of  lumber,  rags,  ruin,  and  disorder,  not  lo  be  described.  I 

*i  all  this  chaui,  ran  a  small  stream  uf  spring-water,  clear  ai  ~l 

n  vain  udei'ing  iis  aid  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable,    'i'lw  M 

,  bowever,  conscious  of  nioriality,  bad  already  provided  berself  ^ 

>«  cwffin  nf  immense  size,  which,  with  her  giganiic  bed,  is  screened  I 

W  Kparlmeut  by  a  hulk-liead  of  malting.'— p.  189,  ISO.  I 

tgli  there  may  be  sutue  e.tcuae  for  tlie  Vee-boor  ocither  I 

jlltag,  nur  planting  vincvurds,  beyond  the  demands  uf  liis  J 

t  t(tustini)itioii,  there  U  nuiie  whatever  for  bin  slovenly  liubits,  .  'i 

\  neglect  of  the  decencies  of  life,  and,  above  alt,  liis  iiir  1 

I  and  trcqueiilly  dishonest  conduct  towards  the  Hotteib-  ^ 

W  liis  employ.     Insulated  as  he   is,  and  wholly  removec)  1 

I  lk«  ben^lit  of  a  cbitrch  or  market,  it  would  be  unreO'  U 
fc^  to  expecl  fioni  him  the  manners  of  polished  society,  or''  I 

WVSS  sod  furniture  which  the  carpenter  and  tailor  cuulil  su|>-  '^A 

,    but  deuulinesa  is  always   within  his  reach,   and   it  might  ,  I 

wrturallv  supposed  that  .<te I  f-g ratification  w  uuUl  induce  a  nuffir  I 

t  degree  of  domestic  industry  to  supply  himself  with  the  coin-  I 

1  conveniences  of  a  household  ;— tiut  so :    he  prefers  seeking  I 

■  •t«  divUnce,  and  atan  expanse  of  toil  aud  suffering  fur  beytmd  i 

f  i^orth.     The  great  distance  from  the  Cape,  the  rougli  and  I 

s,  the  rivers  frH)ueiitly  unfordable,  render  the  whole  I 

vef  bis  waggon  load  of  the  lightest  articles  uf  produce,  by  the  I 

Ukj  reach  the  market,  scarcely  eijuaj  to  the  ejipeiises  o^  the  I 

;  hut  the  wandering  life  of  two  or  three  months  suits  hi>  '^ 

uul  if  he  carries  to  the  capital  enough  of  butler,  soap,  't 
$h.  fealhers,  aud  leopard  skins,   to   purchase  in  rettira  a 
f%.  K.9.1U  KO.  XLili.                p                                         Utile 
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little  cofiec,  brandy  and  gunpowder,  the  purpose  of  his  joarner 
and  his  life  is  answered. 

To  finish  the  picture  of  the  genuine  Dutch  cattle-boor.-- 
His  appearance  is  that  of  indolence  personified.  Of  large  di- 
mensionSy  but  loosely  put  together,  his  motions  are  those  of  an 
automaton,  or  of  the  Brobdignagers  in  the  pantomime.  His  dreit 
corresponds  with  his  person,  consisting  of  a  loose  unbuttonsd 
jacket  without  skirts,  hanging  over  his  shoulders ;  a  shirt  whose 
colour  is  not  easily  described,  and  whose  open  collar  discovcrstt 
sunburnt  neck  and  breast ;  skin-breeches  unbuttoned  at  the  kn^ 
skin  shoes,  (stockings  are  out  of  the  question,)  and,  to  crown  tfce 
whole,  an  enormous  slouched  hat,  with  a  tobacco  pipe  stuck 
withm  the  band  when  not  on  duty  (and  it  enjoys  no  sinecure) 
in  the  mouth.  His  children  run  wild  among  the  little  Hqtteatotf} 
and  his  wife  crouches  within  the  hovel  as  listless  and  as  ub> 
wieldy  as  himself. 

The  next  class  of  people,  with  whom  the  new  settlers  w3l 
be  brought  into  immediate  contact,  are  the  Hottentots,  jtlie 
original  possessors  of  the  soil,  whose  total  numbers  within  ifae 
colony  (and  there  are  none  beyond  it  except  the  Bosjesmans  or 
wild  Hottentots)  may  probably  amount  to  twenty  thousand.  Bar- 
row makes  them,  according  to  oflicial  returns,  about  fifteen  tbpu- 
sand ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  by  the  protection  whioh 
they  have  received  from  the  British  government,  their  improvi^ 
condition,  mainly  by  the  instruction  of  the  missionaries,  and  thcjr 
increased  importance  as  labourers  in  the  colony  since  the  abcSi- 
tion  of  the  slave-trade,  their  numbers,  since  his  visit,  have  con- 
siderably augmented.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this  good-humoared 
and  tractable  race  will  meet  with  every  encouragement  from  die 
new  settlers,  to  whom  they  may  be  made  of  mfinite  service  as 
keepers  of  their  cattle,  drivers  of  their  carts  or  waggonsi  and 
labourers  in  their  gardens.  Their  fate  under  the  Dutch  goiveni- 
ment  has  been  a  hard  one.  The  old  colonists,  not  satisfi^  vn$i 
swindling  them  out  of  their  territory,  robbing  them  of  their  ^ssl^ 
by  which  alone  they  subsisted,  and  making  mem  their  slai^^Jiig- 
tified  their  conduct  by  representing  them  as  die  most  brunjpml 
filthy  of  the  human  race;  so  that  their  very  name  ( which ,lyr  tffp 
way  does  not  belong  to  them,  nor  is  its  origin  known)  beca^  S 
reproach,  and  was  held  synonimous  with  every  thing  nauseous  snd 
disgusting.  It  is  due  to  Vaillant  to  say  that  he  was  the  firist  to 
publish  to  the  world  the  good  qualities  of  the  Hottentot  chlh 
meter;  but  General  Craig,  after  the  capture  of  the  Cape,  brodcbt 
forward,  experimentally,  the  physical  and  moral  qualities  of -W6 
degraded  race,  by  forming  them  into  a  military  corps,  and  promg 
how  capable  they  were  of  strict  discipline,  obedience,  instraction, 

and. 
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wliat  had  least  of  all  been  expected,  of  cleanliness ;  their 
iug,  their  accoutrements,  and  tlieir  persons,  being  kept  aa  neat 
in  as  good  order  us  those  of  the  European  Iroopa.  The 
f  is  that  the  filthy  appearance  of  the  Hottentot  was  not  from 
!  bat  necessity.  Had  the  country  afforded  him  cocoa-nut 
t-  his  European  musters  allowed  him  soap,  he  would,  no 
k,  have  made  use  of  these  ingredients ;  but  having  neillicr, 
Ot  meeting  wth  water  for  many  days  together,  he  greased  his 
WSft  tfie  fat  or  juicL's  of  his  meat,  to  protect  it  from  insects 
■tttn  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  Tlie  readiness  and  indeed 
(iiety  which  he  now  shews  to  get  rid  of  his  sheep-skirt 
l|g  for  cotton,  linen  or  woollen,  and  to  keep  his  person  clean, 
■  tbat  he  is  far  more  sensible  than  the  boor  to  the  comforts 
titized  life.  I'hose  who  have  visited  the  Missionary  esta- 
^lents  bear  festiniony  to  the  decency  and  propriety  wliich 
ihe  conduct  and  uppearance  of  the  Hottentots,  who  have 
brought  within  the  pale  of  Christianity  ;  but  no  traveller 
id  so  good  an  opportunity  of  experiencing  their  many 
ble  qualities  as  Mr.  l^trobe,  the  amiable  and  highly  re- 
[fale  head  of  the  society  for  Moravian  missions  hi  London, 
interesting  observations  we  gladly  avail  ourselves. 
Er/jays  this  excellent  man,  '  charges  the  Hotlenlots  with 
'inferior  to  other  people  of  the  same  class,  as  to  education 
te'  means  of  improvement,  knows  nothing  about  them ;'  and 
J*  they  are,  in  general,  more  sensible  and  possess, better  judg- 
fhan  most  Europeans,  eqHally  destitute  of  the  means  of  iu- 
'on.' 

oldest  Moravian  establishment  is  that  named  Bavian's 
_  or  the  '  Monkey's  Ravine,'  which  General  Janseiis  tliou^it 
■Iter  to  that  of '  Gnadeulhal,'  or  the '  Valley  of  Grace.'  On 
ich  to  this  place  Mr.  Latrobe  was  met  by  about  a  hun- 
Idtteiitots,  men,  women  and  children,  who,  placing  tliem- 
in  >  semicircle,  began  to  sing,  in  the  sweetest  manner,  a  few 
expressive  of  their  joy  and  gratitude  to  God,  for  having 
it  bim  safely  across  the  ocean  to  their  country.  As  they 
iinrer  to  the  village,  through  lanes  eticlosed  by  hedge-rows, 
ibers  every  moment  increased,  and  Mr.  Latrobe  thus  gives 
his  feelings. 

^te.  Jo  I  now  wonder  at  the  rapture,  with  which  this  place  is 
of  by  travellers,  who,  after  traversing  &  dreary,  uncultivated 

(,  vrilhoui  a  tree  to  screen  ihem  from  the  scorching  rays  of  tbe 
tid  thetniches  iramporled  into  a  stluaiiun,  by  nature  the  niott 
wild,  but  now  reudered  fruitful  and*  inviting,  by  the  perse- 
energy  ofit  few  plain,  pious,  sensible,  and  judicious 
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c|je^is(:4  oi  Diitioiis;  md  ^h'lh  they  directed  their  own  an4  th^f 
be^rerV  kearts  to  the  dwtrllings  of  bliss  and  ^lory  above,  taught  th^ 
tho^  thinsiif  whith  have  made  even  their  earthly  dwelling^  coinparfi^ 
tively,  a  kind  of  paradise,  and  changed  filth  and  misery  into  comfort  ai')^ 
peace.' — p.  69. 

Nearly  thirteen  hundred  Hottentots  now  inhabit  this  village^ 
which  was  once  a  perfect  wilderness,  or,  which  amounts  pretty 
In^ch  to  the  same  thing,  a  loan-farm,  held  by  a  single  l)utdi 
boor.  It  consists  of  two  hundred  and  Afty-six  cottages  and  huXL 
containing  twelve  hundred  and  seventy- six  mhabitants.  Kvery  cob* 
tage  has  a  garden,  and  from  the  state  of  the  garden,  the  dlspo)!^ 
tion  of  the  owner  is  pretty  well  known  to  the  good  fathers.  A 
few  of  the  poorer  class  still  wear  sheep-aikins,  and  tlienr  cofi^ 
dren  go  naked ;  but  those  who  have  learned  trades,  and  thoisii 
who  are  industrious,  make  a  point  of  providing  tliem selves  wiik 
jackets  and  trowsers  and  other  articles  of  European  dress,  whicfe 
tliey  always  wear  on  Sundays,  llie  head-dress  of  the  woibef 
is  a  handkerchief  neatly  enfolding  their  heads,  with  a  knot  a 
firont,  which  is  smart  and  graceful.  Both  before  and  after  0[iea|k 
they  sing  a  grace  in  the  sweetest  voice  imaginable.  ^  Notlmig,^. 
6ays  Mr.  Latrobc,  '  would  be  more  easy  than  to  form  a  chonif 
of  the  most  delightful  voices,  in  four  parts,  from  among  thl^ 
smooth-throated  nation  :* — the  nation,  by  the  way,  which  Mr^ 
Fisher  bad  the  goodness  to  inform  the  world  could  neither  speaK 
nor  articulate ! 

Mr.  Latrobe  visited  the  school,  at  which  about  one  hundred  ai)4 
thirty  girls  were  instructed,  and  which  was  now  to  be  given  ovqr 
to  the  superiutendance  of  Hrolher  Leitner;  on  this  occasion  the 
children  took  leave  of  their  venerable  teacher  and  founder,  Fatbv 
Marsveld.  '  it  was  affecting,'  says  Mr.  Latrobe,  *  to  see  many 
of  them  clinging  about  Father  Marsveld,  and,  with  many  tears^ 
shaking  hands,  to  thank  him  for  his  kindness  towards  them,  as  their 
teacher.  Some  of  the  bigger  girls  seemed  quite  disconsolate,  ain) 
cried  for  a  long  time  without  ceasing.'  The  following  little  inci- 
dent sets  the  Hottentot  character  in  a  very  amiable  pomt  of  view. 

'  Soon  after  four  in  the  morning,  (says  Mr.  Latrobe,)  I  heard  the  swe^ 
sound  of  Hottentot  voices,  singing  a  hymn  in  the  hall  before  my  chaaiT 
ber-floor.  It  reminded  me,  that  this  day  was  my  birth-day,  which  h^l 
been  mentioned  to  them  by  some  of  the  missionaries.  1  was  struck  aai 
■ITected  by  this  mark  of  thcfir  regard,  nor  was  their  mode  of  expressing 
k  confined  to  a  morning-song.  They  had  dressed  out  my  chair,  at  l\l^i 
eouimon  table,  with  branches  of  oak  and  laurel,  and  Sister  Schinitl'f 
sohool  children,  in  order  not  to  be  behind  in  their  kind  offices,  haviniff 
hogged  their  mistress  to  mark  on  a  large  white  muslin  handkerchle' 
some  English  words,  expressive  of  their  goodwill  towards  roe,  'they 
managed  to  embsoider  iham  with  a  species  of  creeper  called  '^ffh 
«  thorn, 
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I  my  morning's  walk.  The  svords  vicrc,  "  May  succciiS  crowtlj 
Jf  Sttion,'"— p.  101. 

it  je»periente(l  a  fiirlber  proof  of  ihe  afTection  and  gratUudf^ 
beie  jKupIc  iiii  IcLiviiig  Gauiieiithul.  They  came  oue  b;  ontf 
lk«  Ie«tt^,  1111(1,  svilii  HJinplicity  urn)  evident  sincerity,  to  wisti 
success.  Aiiiuiig  others,  two  woiiieii  presented  liiin  with  >' 
bf  mattiag  made  by  ihemaelvea,  aiid  entreated  him  to  use  it 


1,  and  fastenpil  the  muslin  in  front  offt  tikble, 
I,  AUiI  Hccuruicd  iviih  (f-timns  of  CBlVthorn  i 
stuott  fivt  large  bon(|iiets.  in  glae^H.    Tlie 
lit  to  their  mate,  t«r  Sister  Scbmiic  hud  left 
inventiun.    This  table  I  fiiunil  plact-ij  in  my 


■e<I  « 


M9 
white 


rl  Rctd  Howeri):' 

ariwngemeHl' 
ii'ely  to  iht#J 


lis  journey  fur  tlteir  saken  ;  and  wlieii  lie  told  thei 


woullt 


ETve  and  lake  it  to  England,  '  the  poor  people,'  lie  Nays, 
re  almost  in  extinty  at  llit'  thought  that  the  work  of  their  hands 
ltd  go  acroM  the  great  waters  to  their  teacher's  land.'  We 
juc^c  of  tlif  impression  made  on  Mr.  Latrobe'a  mind  by  thft 
ripUon  which  lit:  gives  uf  his  feelings  on  taking  his  tiual  lentri 
ese  worthy  people.  As  lie  u»icended  the  steps  of  Im  waggorii 
It, two  hundred  with  oiio  voice  sang  their  fareweJI  hjtnti.  ' 
a  this  moment,  I  felt  nil  reEislance  to  ray  fi-elinga  give  way, 
t  luive  1  experienced  a  keener  pung,  on  k'jiving  iiny  pl«ce,  or  any 
dlj^  to  whom  I  was  attached.  Giiiulemhal  is  indeed  a  spot,  whel« 
U  found  myself  so  much  el  home,  anil  where  almost  every  object 
^nreil  to  HIl  my  mind  with  gruiel'ul  reiiieiubrances  ami  conremphil. 
L  ihxt,  though  convinced  of  my  duly  to  pmteed  to  Giiieileklimll 
vUn^lnesn  of  importance  to  that  seiilemeiil  deniniided  my  presence, 
l"H  nece»»9ry  lo  do  linlcnce  to  my  feelings,  to  lenr  mybfclf  loouti 
f  •piril  will  often  dtvell  in  lltose  hallowed  i;i'<ives,  Hccumpany  1I19 
^^iim  into  the  lionsi.-  »l  priiyer,  attend  iheni  during  iheir  truly 
riaanemblies  behold  wiih  affection  and  delight  the  pious  labuoii^ 

R'^if  iBBcher*,  pariicipiiie  in  ilieir  joys,  ilieir  sorrows,  and  their  earcB, 
g^avHU  ulieila±te  of  the  heavenly  comfort  aiiendin^  the  adiuinis- 
HtM  the  holy  aacraincnis,  by  the  presence  and  power  of  our  LoH 

»^r.'-p.  390.  ;' 

!«tccrtainly  do  not  envy  the  feelings  uf  that  man  who  catm^t 
ci|r*te  in  the  inward  satisfaction  unil  serenity  of  mind  expe- 
wd  b>'  Ot.  Htmdvrson  while  he  was  distributing  the  Holjf 
s  ninong  the  simple  and  iimotent  Icelanders ;  or  whose 
It  would  not  share  the  rapturous  delight  of  Mr.  Latrolie  in 
;  the  happy  and  comfortable  condition  of  so  many  pour 
tentois,  rescued  from  the  most  degriiding  situation  to  wbicb 
I  nature  has,  in  any  time  or  place,  been  reduced ;  and  ia 
ing  llieir  decent  and  orderly  conduct  while  listening  to  the 
of  die  Gospel,  delivered  to  them  by  the  teachers  of  llrat 
I  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  a  member. 

p J  There 
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•■  i  There  yet  remains  to  be  noticed  another  description  of  ordinal 
inhabitants,  with  which  the  new  settlers  may  come  in  contact, 
very  different  in  their  character,  condition,  manners,  langiia^ 
colour  and  stature,  from  the  Hottentots :  we  allude  to  the  in* 
habitants  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  absurd!} 
called  Caffres,  or  iniidels.  Though  these  pastoral  tribes  have 
given  way  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch  on  their  territory, 
they  have  resisted  all  their  attempts  to  enslave  them,  and  have 
hitherto  maintained  a  perfect  independence.  Among  the  stouten 
and  the  finest-shaped  of  the  human  race,  they  are,  at  the  same 
time,  among  the  most  abstemious,  scarcely  knowing  the  taste  d 
animal  food,  but  subsisting  chiefly  on  milk  in  a  curdled  state,' a 
few  wild  roots,  bitter  gourds  and  millet.  Whether  the  natuile;  ti( 
their  food,  or  the  habits  of  their  life,  may  have  inspired  that  niild- 
ness  of  character  by  which  they  have  always  been  distinguished, 
18  not  material  in  this  place  to  discuss ;  but  if  it  has  undergdk 
any  change  for  the  M'orse,  it  has  unquestionably  been  owing  to 
their  connexion  with  the  Dutch  boors,  near  the  frontiers.  By 
Vasco  de  Ganra  they  were  named  the  good  people — boa  gttUi 
— and  those  who  have  visited  their  country  have  found  thetn 
.deserving  of  the  name.  Barrow,  Lichtenstein,  Alberti  and  Genehd 
Jansens,all  agree  in  this  point;  and  their  humane  conduct  towards 
the  shipwrecked  crew  of  an  American  vessel,  who  fell  into  tbeii 
power,  is  a  further  proof  of  their  harmless  disposition. 

*  Cast,  with  sixty  of  my  people,  (says  Captain  Benjamin  Stout)  on 
the  shores  of  Cqffrariaf  after  combating  the  horrors  of  a  tempeit, 
which  I  bulieve  has  but  few  parallels  in  the  history  of  naval  mislbr^ 
tune,  I  found  in  the  natives  a  hospitality,  and  received  from 
them  a  protection,  which  on  many  of  the  shores  that  belong  to  the 
polished  nations  of  Europe  I  might  have  sought  for  in  vain. 
These  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Cnffraria^  who  have  been  so  often  and 
so  wickedly  denominated  savages,  that  delight  and  revel  in  humAn 
slaughter,  I  found  possessed  of  all  those  compassionate  feelings,  tk&l 
alone  give  a  lustre  to,  and  adorn  humanity;  living  in  a  state  of  perpe- 
tual alarm  from  the  persecuting  and  avaricious  dispositions  of  the  colo- 
nists, and  instructed  by  their  fathers  to  consider  a  white  man  as  a 
being  who  never  hesitates  to  murder  when  plunder  is  in  view,  stiiLa 
justifiable  revenge  yielded  to  the  virtuous  impulse  of  compassion,-  and 
our  necessities  were  generously  relieved,  without  even  the  prospect  oi 
a  recompense.  When  thrown,  by  the  raging  of  the  elements,  on  Hkt 
sandy  shores  of  their  country,  we  were  all  unarmed,  not  having  saved 
from  the  wreck  a  single  article,  either  for  our  defence,  clothing  or  sub- 
sistence; in  this  situation,  we  were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  nt- 
tives ;  but  instead  of  reniembering  and  revenging  the  wrongs  they  and 
their  predecessors  hud  endured  from  the  savage  •whites^  they  made  a  fire 
to  dry  and  refresh  us ;  they  slaughtered  a  bullock,  which  they  gaveas 

for 
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li  us  10  u  )|iji(ig  uf  iht;  mti6l  lunpid 
e  u'l-ri;  i;iniWiil  to  Inuel,  lijniisticd 
A  ul'  ititrr  ciiuulry.  Such  wii$  iLc 
us  bart>;irian9,  pi^sriu- 
1  chai'acier  ilian  whar  the)'  derive 


^•ur  lubkUleiiri; ;  tliey  cm 
•od  witolrsoine  wiiif  r,  and  v 
Ul  with  guidtr&  tbmuglt  iht: 
ciiiduci  111'  a  peiiplf,  wIid  have  been 
ing  nil  rnlnTsemhlancc  of  ihe  hum: 
from  tUdr  formBikiii.'* 

An  unfortunate  but  «ell-meant  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Ctpe  governnieiil  seems  to  hiive  been  the  cccusion  of  the  recent 
ryption  of  tlie  CalTres  into  the  colon}.  A  feud  of  long  stund- 
;  [l^^  separated  those  Catfres  who  dwell  on  the  frontier  into 
D  hostile  tribes ;  at  the  head  of  one  of  these,  is  the  chief  named 
kuka,  whose  amiable  and  interesting  (character  is  described  by 
rQW  and  Governor  Jansens.  Cunuidered  as  the  legitimate 
Sef,  and  alwajs  on  friendly  terms  with  the  colonists,  the  consti- 
■ted  authorities  appear  of  late  to  have  espoused  his  cause;  and 
i  only  to  have  engaged  in  actual  hostilities  against  the  opposite 
r^,  but  to  have  assisted  in  carrving  oft'  their  cattle,  lliia  was, 
I  fact,  striking  at  the  very  root  of  their  existence;  and  it  is 
MI0U8  that  the  sole  object  of  their  late  inroad  was  lo  indem- 
'j  themselves  for  the  loss ;  as,  in  seizing  the  herds  belonging 
t  the  good  Missionaries  of  VVicte  riter,  they  spared  the  people 
mselves,  though  a  few  faithful  Hottentots  who  guarded  the 
i^tle,  and  who,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  resisted  the  invaders, 
■ere unfortunately  killed.  A  few  cavalry  stationed  along  the  fron- 
» line  of  the  colony  had  kepi  them  quiet,  but  on  their  removal,  the 
llttndered  party  of  Caffres,  watching  their  opportunity,  crossed 
IM  rner  and  carried  oft'  indiscriminately  all  the  cattle  they  fell  in 
nth ;  several  skirmishes  ensued  between  them  and  the  mfantry 
iaiioned  at  ihc  post.s,  in  one  of  which,  it  is  said,  the  Caffres 
Darclied  in  rei^uhir  order,  wheeled,  and  tiled  off  like  disciplined 
Fuops:  they  were,  however,  repulsed.  Upon  this  the  boors  were 
)dl«d  upon  to  assemble  in  arms  on  the  frontiers.  Thus  the  mat- 
tr  i^te,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  suffered  to  rest;  in  which 
ne  Ve  are  pretty  sure  that  the  Caffres  will  give  the  colonists  little 
iTlher molestation :  at  the  same  time  it  would,  we  think,  be  pru- 
kni  to  replace  the  cavalry  at  the  posts,  on  the  bank  of  the  Great 
lih  River,  till  the  emigrants  shall  be  fairly  settled  on  their  estates. 
""Hiivnig  thus  cursorily  taken  a  view  of  the  character  of  the  le- 
B^"inhabitants  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape,  we  shall  now  state 
e  ouUino  of  the  plan  proposed  by  government  for  carrying  into 
Ife^t  its  benevolent  intention ;  endeavour  to  answer  such  objec- 
i  have  been  urged  against  the  measures  in  eontempla- 
on;  xnd  then  describe  briefly  the  particular  district  in  which 
'  ia  intended  the  new  settlers  shall   be  placed,  and  to  what 
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extern  tbeirc,  and  in  other  patto  of  the  colony,  population  iMf 
|>e  advantageously  carried, 

,.  The  outline  of  the  plan  is  this:  'That  the  application  of  the 
^50|00()  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  be  coulined  to  person! 
nvhoy  possessing  the  means,  will  engage  to  carry  out  at  least  tea 
able-bodied  individuals,  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  or 
without  families  ; 

That  every  person,  so  engagmg,  shall  deposit  at  the  rate  of 
•£10  for  every  family  taken  out;  in  consideration  of  which  a  pas- 
sage will  be  provided  at  the  public  expense,  and  aUo  their  vio- 
mailing  from  the  time  of  embarkation  until  the  time  of  landiag 
at  the  colony. 

That  a  grant  of  land  will  be  made  to  each  person  carrying  oat 
the  aforesaid  number,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  acres  for  everj 
such  person  or  family  whom  he  takes  out ;  one  third  of  the  mo- 
ney advanced  by  him  at  the  outset  to  be  repaid  to  him  on  land* 
log,  when  the  victualling  at  the  public  expense  will  ceaae;  a 
further  proportion  of  one  third  to  be  repaid  when  it  is  certified  to 
the  Governor  that  the  settlers  are  actually  placed  on  the  lands  a^ 
aigned  to  them;  and  the  remaining  third  at  the  expiration  of 
three  months  from  the  date  of  their  location. 

That  the  lands  will  be  granted  at  a  perpetual  quit-rent  to  be 
iixed,  but  which  will  be  remitted  for  the  first  ten  years;  this 
xeot  not  to  exceed  in  any  case  £2  sterling  for  every  100  acres, 
aubject,  however,  to  a  clause,  that  the  land  shall  become  for- 
feited to  government  in  case  the  party  shall  abandon  the  estate, 
or  not  bring  it  into  cultivation  within  a  given  number  of  }  ears. 

That  in  the  allotment  of  lands,  the  interests  and  the  m  ishes  of 
the  parties  will  be  consulted  and  attended  to,  as  far  as  may  be 
Cionsistent  with  the  public  and  private  interests  of  the  colony,  the 
several  landrosts  having  instructions  to  that  effect;  with  a  caution 
however,  in  the  distribution  of  ground,  to  preserve  the  waters,  so 
that  the  most  extensive  accommodation  possible  may  be  aSbrdeil 
in  that  regard  to  future  settlers. 

That  in  case  100  families  shall  proceed  together,  and  apply 
for  leave  to  carry  out  with  them  a  minister  of  their  own  persiia- 
^n,  the  government  will,  on  their  being  actually  tixed,  ussigh 
a  salury  to  the  minister  whom  they  may  have  selected  to  accom- 
pany theoi.' 

.  These,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  are  most  liberal  offers  on. the 
part  of  His  Majesty's  government,  and  such  as  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  acceptable  to  a  great  number  of  families,  who  niuy  wish  to 
embrace  the  chance  of  bettering  their  condition,  and  providing  for 
their  ojQfspring  at  the  expense  of  quitting  their  native  country  and 
connections,  for  a-limil^d  period,  or  perhaps  forever.   But  they  go 

under 
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*^ 
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ler  ihr  litety  nssuranre  or  procuring  a  fonifdrtable  siibshtMl^Ki 

y  exchange  a  climate,  cerlaiiilv  not  a  bad  iAie,inT  onehowtrti 

Indi  is  better;  for  one  wliifh  is  girubabty  ni>t  e\eeH<°d  in  aiT}> J 

t  of  the  globe  ;   winch  is  scarcely  ever  too  hot  for  the  labour^" 

^pose  himself  (0  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  too  cold  to  remA&l 

!  williDut  a  tire.     Oti  the  plan  itself  we  have  but  two  ob- 

rmtions  to  make  :  the  one  is,  our  hope  that  the  emigratttitn 

ntemplaied  are  not  meant  to  exclude  persons  of  capttal  from 

ftoccening  ut  llivir  own  expense  to  tlie  Ciipe,  with  the  vie*  of 

obtumni;   lamls  by  pMrchnse  or  otheTwise  iu  Other  {JRrts  of  the 

«olo(iy  Ihiio  the  new  sclllement  tixed  on  by  governmeni :   the  Oth(?r 

,  it  of  more  imporluiice,  aiiil  relati^s  to  that  part  of  the  conHitiotts 

jJtHnth  \mh,  we  know,  l>een  strongly  objected  to;  and  which  H^es  a 

Rfebfielirat  <]uit-reiit  on  theholdersof  land.     It  is  not  the  amottnt  of 

t  that  is  objectionable,  for  a  peppercora  would  be  equally 

I  the  pnneiple.     An  Knglishman  is  proud  of  the  feeling 

I  will  enable  him  to  say,  '  It  is  my  own,  and  1  cun  do  u^at 

[  irwiHwth  it.'     We  would  willingly  hope  therefore  that  the  settletSt 

L  tail  be  indtili^ed  wiiti  tlie  fee-simple  of  the  land  they  fultivutc,  * 

F'fll'hat perhaps  nmy  be  thought  Itlore  eligible)  be  allowed  to  rC- 

f  Aeein  the  perpotuai  <|tu[-retit  ut  a  fiwcd  rate,  and  have  it  converted 

I  Mo«  freehold. 

I  B»'Th«rP  arc,  however,  certain  ohjectiotis  made  to  this  plan  MiH 
I  MHmgt^nent  of  ^nvemmeut,  whi<:h,  with  some  '  fc-.ilures  of  l<?!^ 
I  agfeetble  appearance,'  we  now  proceed  to  notice :  Among  olheM, 
L  jthwbiiMi  asserted  thai  the  '  tmie  of  departure  from  this  country 
mm-  nW'ftt  Ihn  proper  season  for  elnlHitkatioit ;  that  it  nill  briltg; 
BHwvnigmittJ  to  the  new  seLlleinent,  at  the  season  of  droughts 
^BM  Wrrcnneis,  and  not  at  the  plaulirig  teasun,  which  begins  M'lth 
HBepOHiiber,  Su:.'— all  of  which  is  founded  in  a  total  ignorance  6{ 
liAa-cliniate  and  seaions  of  the  Cape-  To  prove  this  it  is  suffi- 
||Mnt  to  state  that  the  rains  begin  lo  fall  partially  townrds  the  end 
PnfiMturh,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  latT  than  April ;  that  the  mometlt 
f  Aey  begin,  (he  labours  of  the  field  commence;  and  that, instead  df 
I  <H|piniiBg,  these  labours  end,  m  September,  the  harvest  being  in 
I  -HvKinber  and  December.  Now  a  ship  leaving  England  in  th^ 
I  cfcf ginning  of  December  may  Iw  expected  to  reach  Algoa  blij- 
I  -tiiaM  tbt;  heviiinin^  of  March.  To  distribute  the  respective 
I   {nnU  of  land,  lo  enable  the  new  settlers  to  get  on  shore  intl 

■  •Mnsporr  tlieir  stores  and  tmpletnenis  of  husbandry,  to  pitch  their 
valiilt  «r  to  hilt  themselves,  will  require  at  least  a  month;  by 
MAm  nine  the  ruins  will  have  begun ;  and  instead  of  waiting  for 
BMepMniber,  the  provident  emigrant  will  immediately  take  care  to. 
Bmt  his  potatoes  into  the  ground,  in  order  that  he  may  dig  up  fhtt 

■  i«ffit  prodnce  of  iiis  lal>ouf  by  the  end  of  September  or  th«  be- 
wfti-  %iaaa\^ 
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Sinniogof  October:  with  these  potatoes,  a  crop  of  maize  or^ 
adian  cooiy  aiid  a  few  culinary  vegetables,  he  should  lay  his  * 
account  for  his  first  year's  supply  :  and,  in  truth,  this,  with  the 
cattle  he  may  purchase  from  the  neighbouring  boon*  at  fifty 
shillings  a-head,  and  sheep  at  six  or  seven,  together  with  the 
fish  which  abound  on  every  part  of  tlie  coast,  especially  near 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  will  more  than  suffice  to  remove  every 
apprehension  of  suffering  from  an  actual  want  of  food. 

As  little  foundation  is  there  in  the  reports  respecting  the  in- 
jarious  influence  of  the  climate  on  the  bodily  and  mental  exortiiHis 
of  Europeans;  it  being  certain  instead  of  *  uncertam'  that  ^  Eu- 
ropean constitutions  are  physically  competent  to  the  performance 
of  labour  of  every  kind  at  the  Cape,'  and  that  insteiMl  of  *  nui^ 
moral  difficulties  in  the  way,'  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  one  t^  he 
found*  Bodily  exertion  is  no  longer  held  in  '  peculiar  contempt :' 

.  die  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  and  the  example  of  the  Eoglisbiuwe 

.entirely  banished  that  absurd  prejudice,  even  in  the  atmosphere 
.of  the  Cape  town ;  and  young  men  of  the  most  respectaUe  fiuni- 

,liea  are  now  seen  holding  the  plough,  and  directing  and  awirtalg 
in  the  labours  of  the  field.  In  the  Zuureveld,  where  the  wmt 
settlers  are  intended  to  be  placed,  there  are  few  if  any  Negio 
slaves  to  bring  the  white  man's  labour  into  ^  contentpt;'  and  the 
objector  may  also  be  quite  sure,  that  it  will  not  be  in  disre- 
pute, as  Mr.  Colquhoun  supposes,  *  from  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ducts of  nature  overbalancing  the  population.'  We  are  anxioes, 
above  all  things,  to  warn  the  emigrant  against  the  fallacious 
idea,  that  he  will  tliere  reap  without  sowing ;  on  the  contrary,  be 
may  lay  his  account  with  a  few  of  the  first  years  of  his  resicieBce 
being  years  of  toil  and  anxiety.  From  the  climate  however, 
we  again  repeat,  he  has  nothing  to  fear.  On  all  the  plains  of 
the  Cape  a  piece  of  ice  is  as  great  a  rarity  as  a  snow-storm  in 
England  in  the  month  of  October ;  and  the  days  on  which  the 
mercury  mounts  above  80^  are  nearly  as  few  as  with  us; — 
when  they  do  occur,  they  are  generally  tempered  with  a  frerii 
breeze.  He  will  breathe  a  dry  pure  air,  uncontaminated  by  the 
moisture  of  swamps  and  savannahs,  and  will  not,  as  in  the  westem 
districts  of  America,  have  to  dread  fevers  and  agues. 

But  though  the  climate  be  favourable  and  the  arable  portion  of 
the  soil  generally  productive,  the  new  settler  must  not  alwi^ 

'  reckon  on  years  of  plenty.  The  rains  sometimes  fail,  and  with 
them  the  crop.  This  we  believe  has  happened  about  once  in 
every  seven  years,  since  the  colony  came  into  our  possession,  and 
these  have  been  seasons  of  great  scarcity  ;  the  year  1 8  If  was  one 
of  tliem.  The  south-east  winds  also  sometimes  injure  the 
crops;    and  tlie  locusts,  which  visit  the  country  occasionally 
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n  incredible  swarnia,  -devour  every  greeu  thing;  that  falls  iu  llieir 
;  thia  dreadful  scourge  however  is  not  of  froqucnt  occur- 
e. 
Another  objectiou  has  been  started  on  the  ground  of  the  new 
lers  being  obliged  lo  rain  with  the  old  colonists,  to  learn 
Dutch  and  German  languages,  and,  in  fact,  to  become 
Lcb  and  Germans,  '  as  it  would  contradict  all  experience  to 
?ct  that  the  imitation  will  take  place  on  the  side  of  the  old 
ibabitants,  and  the  majurity.'  This  also  proceeds  from  entire 
tdgiiorance  of  the  state  of  the  colony,  llie  number  of  new  settlers 
•■(■bout  to  proceed  to  the  Zuurevcld  amoinits,  we  imderstaud,  to 
^tOOOi  while  tlie  number  of  Dutch  and  Germans  in  the  whole 
l^.that  district  falls  short  of  400:  on  the  objector's  own  prin- 
"k^fJe  of '  majority,'  therefore,  the  new  settlers,  having  the  advan- 
'tage  of  ten  to  one,  will  be  able  to  stand  their  ground  against  both. 
«AVe  conceive  it  a  most  fortunate  circumstuuce  fur  llie  emigrants, 
■'tfaftt  tliey  are  to  be  set  down  in  the  midst  of  a  people  m  tlte 
t^oaaesaion  of  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  and,  instead  of  being 
IJumtd  into  a  wilderness,  and  exposed  to  the  perils  of  a  toilsome 
Mod  precarious  existence,  placed  at  once  iu  a  land  which  may  lite- 
fikUy  be  said  to  flow  with  milk  and  honey. 

*1  The  want  of  markets  will  be  felt  only  when  the  settlers  shall 
-begin  to  accumulate  a  surplus  produce;  and  as  that  produce  will 
•^  k  saleable  commodity  in  Kurope,  Jt  will  no  doubt  tind  its 
iV^y  thither,  either  throudi  the  Cape,  by  means  of  a  coasting 
already  put  into  activtty,or  direct  from  the  bays  and  harbours 
the  colony.  To  render  this  advantageous  however,  the  govem- 
it  at  home  must  stretch  forth  its  protection,  and  instead  of 
lidering  it  as  a  foreign  country,  place  it  on  the  footing  of  the 
'ik  plantations  hi  Nortli  America.  Its  bounty  has  already 
experienced  in  the  reduction  of  tlie  duties  on  wine;  tlie  same 
icouragement  might,  we  thhik,  be  benelicially  extended  to  the 
[porlation  of  wool:  above  all,  we  should  rejoice  to  ace  the  pre- 
it  restrictions  of  the  corn-laws  removed  or  qualified,  as  lar  ns 
produce  of  the  Cape.  'Diis  may  not  unreasonably 
expected  ;  for  while  England  is  compelled  to  purchase  large 
^pMDtities  of  wheat  from  foreign  nations,  and  to  pay  for  it  princi- 
tol%iB  money,  the  settlers  of  the  Cape  will  take,  m  full  return  for 
I^KMr  which,  in  point  of  quality,  is  far  superior,  the  manufac- 
"^  tafiS  England.  Tobacco,  too,  if  duly  encouraged,  would  become 
.of  the  great  staples  of  the  Cape;  and  when  to  this  and  the 
II  articles,  we  have  added  hides  and  skins,  dressed  and  un- 
^secd,  whalebone,  oil  and  brundiLS,  and  dried  fruils,wax,  aloes, 
perhaps  barilla,   we  are  not  sure  that  uc  havt;  nut  inumc- 
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nrted  ill  the  prodace  AiAt  fs  likely  to  be  sent  ta  the  mo'im^ 
cmihtfy  in  any  considerable  quaititities. 

We  have  been  thus  particular,  because  a  species  of  delnsnXL 
has  been  held  forth  with  regard  to  the  articles  of  commerce^ 
which  are  expected  to  be  raised    in  the  new  settlement;  and 
expectations  excited  >?hich  never  can  be  realized.     Cotton-wool^ 
for  instance,  (not  that  which  ^grows  on  the  Cape  sheep/)  we  art. 
told  by  Mr.Colquhoun,  *  can  ctrtainly  be  cultivated  with  the  aamft 
advantage  as  in   South   Carolina  and   Georgia/     Certaiolj  i(; 
can  not.     The  '  sea-islands  on  the  coast,  and  io  Saldanha  baj/; 
on  which,  it  is  added,  the    *  finest  cotton  may  be  product^*; 
have,  in  f^ct,  no  existence,  if  we  except  a  few  rocks  at  the  <fH 
trance  of  the  bay,  as  bare  as  the  Table  Mountain  itself.     Th^ 
cotton-plant  will  ufiquestiooably  grow  at  the  Cape:    but  di#: 
potet  to  be  determined  is,  i^hether  it  can  be  cuhivalfed  tliti:0 
to  advantage?  We  say  again,  decidedly  not; — iox  while  a  yaift 
of  cotton  cloth  can  be  purchased  for  sixpence  or  eight-petic^ 
and  a  pair  of  cotton  stockings  for  a  shilling  in  the  shops  of  Loft'' 
doo,  there  will  be  but  littw  encouragement  for  the  planter  ol^ 
the  Ca|)e  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  a  new  article,  vhi^ 
from  the  price  of  labour  and   the  uncertainty   of  the    ctc^ 
he    could  not  afford    at  five   times   its   current  price   in  Vb^. 
market.  , 

lliesame  observation  will  apply  to  the  cultivation  of  hemp  atti 
flaZy  both  of  which  will  undoubtedly  grow  in  several  parts  of  the 
Colony; — so  indeed  they  will  in  England,.  Scotland  and  Irelail4i» 
and  yet  it  is  found  more  advantageous  to  go  to  other  coimtriea  tot 
them  than  to  cultivate  them  at  home.     But  there  is  no  end  tti 
these  idle  speculations: — thus,  because  there  happen  to  be  tWfk 
tea-plants  and  one  coffee-tree  m  a  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  Tabld^ 
Mountain,  the  Cape  is  one  day  to  supply  us  with  those  artidea^ 
of  luxury!  We  are  also,  in  future,  to  be  served  with  rice  from 
those  well-watered  plains,    'akin  to  the  bogs  of  Allen'  which 
Mr.  Fisher  discovered  in  this  all- productive  colony;  and  ivdrjr. 
and  feathers,  for  use  and  for  ornament,  are  to  pour  in  upair. 
us  in  overwhelming  quantities,  from  the  ostriches  and  elepfaanta 
\Vhose   numbers  are  to  increase   with   the  increasing   popolfr'; 
tion !  •   *' 

The  hostility  of  the  natives  has  been  mentioned  as  an  objecticMl' 
but  it  is  a  mere  bugbear.  From  the  Hottentots  nothing  Wnatev^f 
is  to  be  apprehended;  they  are  living  quietly  with  the  farmers. of, 
at  the  several  missions.  The  Bosjesmen  arc  some  hundred  mil^ 
removed  from  the  new  settlers,  and  the  Caffres  are  not  very  lik^ljf 
to  attack  people  who  never  offended  them,  and  who  poisesanor 
thing  that  can  tempt  them  to  hostilities.     We  have  besides  little 
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4Mlbt  lluU  a  fneudly  comuiiini cation  will  be  opened  inuiiediatah! 
villi  tliese  people,  tu  tlic  mutual  beurlit  of  botli  parties;  and  at 
VOUld  lie  vthe,  in  tbe  lirat  instance,  tu  announce  to  botli tribei of 
Caffres  the  nature  of  the  intended  settlemeui,  witii  asHUiunees  of 
|n»ee  and  friendiihip. 

'We  should  hardly  have  deemed  it  necessary  tn  class  (he 
wBd  beasts  among  the  '  objections'  to  the  new  setllenitnl,  hnd 
lie  not  fleriously  been  assured  that  several  worthy  faniiliea  had 
een  deterred  from  embarking  solely  from  this  consideration. 
fe  do  indeed  recollect  reading,  in  one  of  the  AlomJug  Papers^ 
■moM  bitter  philippic  by  tliat  eminent  yoimg  staltsniun,  John 
IIU4  Hobltoiise,  Esq.  on  the  atrocity  of  miuiater^  in  voting 
Pttj^ioo/,  *  to  enable  British  subjects  to  trtinspun  thtnisuhes  to 
jMno,  tinder  n  liurriiiig  iun,  lor  the  purpose  of  tightiiig  ibe 
:fcaUs  ami  tigers  of  that  country.'  It  is  undo4ibledly  true  thu 
ne  of  the  emigrants  may  have  the  misfortune  to  fall  iu  with  and 
■figllt  a  tiger;  but  the  Cape  jackall,  like  the  JDckall  of  aume 
^^  countries,  will  yelp  and  make  a  great  noise  and  be  as  niis- 
Bevons  as  his  limited  faculties  will  let  him;  but  he  will  not  fight, 
Hn  notoverfond  effacing  his  antagonist.  We  wish  that  w^  could 
*^^  As  innch  of  the  tiger,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  leopard, 
the  striped  tiger  dues  not  exist  in  the  colony.  I'lijs  beautiful 
Mare  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ferocious  of  Wts  tribe ;  lie  doss 
M^tncvely  spring  and  make  a  stroke  with  his  paw,  and,  if  iiiitK^ 
luM,  retire,  like  his  more  powerful  brother  of  Bengal,  but  ra- 
inilO  the  char^,  and  never  cjuits  his  object  until  he  conquers  or 
_^  fciHiHl.  Tbe  savage  and  pertinacious  ferocity  of  tlie  Cape  leob 
MiB  well  described  in  the  following  account  given  to  Mr.  L»* 
tfbie  by  the  mis^iionary  Schmitt,  who  had  the  misfortune  td 
ftounter  one  of  them,  in  an  e^tpedition  against  the  wolves. 
Then:  animals  having  Hone  much  misclilef  lit  Groenekloof,  «rh«n|' 
y  tiTM  entered  the  yard  and  tttok  away  a  sheep,  and  worried  several' 
■ti  belonging  to  ilic  Holleniols,  we  delermined  ai  leiiglli  to  allempi 
SmIovI  tbeir  hsums,  and,  if  pua^iUle,  10  destroy  ibcm.  For  lli^ 
,  the  missionaries  Bujiatz  nitil  Schraitl,  «ilh  about  thirty  Iloh 
«eC  out  early  in  llj«  moiiiing,  Uiwurds  the  Lauweskloof  bill, 
3iivy  are  mostly  met  with.  One  iif  ttiese  animaki  was  seen  and 
by  a  shot,  l>ut  escaped  and  entered  the  bushes.  The  l|oiieniQt| 
jd;  but  themissJuiiiiritfs,  not  expecting  lo  succeed,  were  reiurniog, 
the  parly  called  i<iiliem,ihal  ihe  wounded  wolf  was  in  the  thicket,  ■ 
ilier  Scbm'itt  rode  back,  and  alighting,  entered  with  a  llniientot  of 
name  of  Philij)  Moses.  'Hie  dog  started  some  animal,  which  thoM ' 
lift  the  bushes  cuuld  not  tee ;  but  the  Hutlentols  remaining  on  ib^  ' 
.-jMc,  perceiving  it  lo  be  a  tigur,  called  aloud  to  the  missionary  la ' 
(om.     He  therefore,  with  I'hilip.  hepan  to  retreat  backwurdj,  point- 
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iiig  hit  gon,  and  ready  to  fire,  in  case  the  animal  made  his  appearances. 
Suddenly  a  tiger  sprang  forward,  but  from  a  quarter  not  expected,  and 
by  a  flying  leap  over  the  bushes,  fastened  upon  the  Hottentot,  setsiaK 
bb  note  and  face  with  his  claws  and  teeth.  1  measured  the  distance  of 
the  place,  from  whence  the  tiger  made  his  spring,  to  that  on  which  the 
Hottentot  stood,  and  found  it  full  twenty  feet,  over  bushes  from  mx  to 
eight  feet  high.  Brotlier  Schmitt  observed,  that  if  it  had  not  beea  far 
the  horror  of  the  scene,  it  would  have  been  a  most  amusing  sight* .tq 
behold  the  enraged  creature  fly,  like  a  bird,  over  that  length  of  ground 
and  bushes,  with  open  jaw  and  lashing  tail,  screaming  with  the  greatesf 
violence.  Poor  Philip  was  thrown  down,  and  in  the  conflict  lay  now 
upon,  and  then  under,  the  tiger.  The  missionary  mi(;ht  easily  bivii 
effected  his  escape,  but  his  own  safety  never  entered  his  thotig^tii^ 
Duty  and  pity  made  him  instantly  run  forward  to  the  assistance  of  tlie 
tufierer.  He  pointed  his  gun,  but  the  motions  of  both  the  Hottentot 
and  the  tiger,  in  rolling  about  and  struggling,  were  so  swift,  that  he 
durst  not  venture  to  pull  the  trigger,  lest  he  should  injure  Philip.  .The 
tiger,  perceiving  him  take  aim,  instantly  quitted  his  hold,  worked  him- 
self from  under  the  Hottentot,  and  flew  like  lightning  upon  Brother 
Schmitt.  As  the  gun  was  of  no  use  in  such  close  quarters,  he  let  it  jUl^ 
and  presented  his  left  arm,  to  shield  his  face.  The  tiger  instantly 
seised  it  with  his  jaw.  Brother  Schmitt  with  the  same  arm  catching  one 
of  his  paws,  to  prevent  the  outstretching  claws  from  reaching  his  body. 
With  the  other  paw,  however,  the  tiger  continued  striking  townrds  Ins 
breast,  and  tearing  his  clothes.  Both  fell  in  the  scuffle,  and,  provi- 
dentially, in  such  a  position,  that  the  missionary's  knee,  without  design, 
came  to  rest  on  the  pit  of  the  tiger's  stomach.  At  the  same  timey-ho 
grasped  the  animal's  throat  with  his  right  hand,  keeping  him  down  wkh 
all  his  might.  The  seizure  of  his  throat  made  the  tiger  let  go  his  hold| 
but  not  before  Brother  Schmitt  had  received  another  bite,  nearer  the 
elbow.  His  face  lay  right  over  that' of  the  tiger's,  whose  open  mouth, 
from  the  pressure  of  his  wind-pipe,  sent  forth  the  most  hideous,  hoarse, 
and  convulsive  groans,  while  his  starting  eyes,  like  live  coals,  seemed  to 
flash  with  fire. 

*  In  this  situation,  Brother  Schmitt  called  aloud  to  the  Hottentots,  to 
come  to  his  rescue,  for  bis  strength  was  hxx  failing,  rage  and  agony 
supplying  to  the  animal  extraordinary  force,  in  his  attempts  to  discwgagfr 
himself.  The  Hottentots  at  length  ventured  to  enter  the  thicket,  iW 
one  of  them,  snatching  the  loaded  gun,  which  lay  on  the  ground,  pre^ 
sented  it  and  shot  the  tiger,  under  the  missionary  s  hand,  right  through 
the  heart.  His  death  was  instantaneous,  his  eyes  shut,  his  jaw  fell,  and 
he  lay  motionless.  Had  any  life  been  left,  his  dying  struggles  inig^t 
yet  have  proved  fatal  to  some  of  his  assailants.' — p.  306 — 308. 

The  lion  is  far  less  ferocious  in  his  disposition  than  the  Icor 
pard.     Sluggish,  timid,  and  we  might  almost  say,  cowardly^  he 
seldom,  if  ever,  attacks,  unless  hard  pressed  by  hunger,  or  severely, 
wounded.     While  he  remains  erect  there  is  no  danger,  as  he  al- 
ways 
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Tays  crouclics  before  he  makes  liis  spring;  and  it  is  nt  this 
moment  that  the  Dutch  boor  louall;  takes  his  aim,  and  rarely 
nuMes  him.  It  is  confidently  atiserted  by  these  people  that 
he  will  not  attack  a  man  who  stands  still  and  looks  him  gleadfasilly 
in  the  iace.  This  experiment,  we  siispeet,  has  not  often  been 
nade;  but  it  is  cerlnin  (hat  the  immWr  of  boors  or  HotleiUuts 
who  bave  perished  by  lions  are  few  in  comparison  with  those  who 
have  suffered  from  leopards. 

Tbe  elephant  is  an  object  of  terror  rather  from  his  immense 
bulk  than  ois  ferocity,  Bnt  the  nice  have  mostly  beeadestroyed ; 
mi  instead  of  live  hundred,  of  eighteen  feet  high,  being  seen  in  a 
troop,  as  idly  asserted  by  Lichtenstein,  we  may  safely  venture  to 
affirm,  that  there  are  not  in  the  whole  runge  of  the  colony  fiflif  of 
these  creatures  remaining,  and  of  these  die  tallest  is  not  iiiiie  feet. 

Tbe  buffalo  is  a  large,  powerful,  and  savage  animal,  but  rarely 
attaelu  unles^  he  be  hunted.  On  being  disturbed,  he  takes  to  the 
thickets,  where  he  remains  quietly  if  not  driven  out  of  tliem. 
The  rhinoceros  appears  to  have  no  animosity  against  mankind, 
nid  seldom  shews  himself  on  the  open  plain.  Tlie  hippopoUnuis 
its  disappeared  from  the  rivers  within  the  colony,  but  is  found 
b  the  Great  Fish  River;  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  larger  kind 
of  antelopes  have  been  destroyed  or  driven  beyond  tbe  present 
boundaiy  of  tlie  colony.  We  do  not  therefore  apprehend  that, 
with  tbe  exception  of  some  partial  accidents  from  the  leopards  or 
paitthexSf  the  wild  beasts  will  occasion  any  great  annoyance  to 
the  new  settlers ;  still,  however,  this  may  be  fairly  set  down  as 
a  grievance  which  will  ask  some  care  to  avoid,  (by  avoiding  the 
thickets,)  and  a  denser  population  effectually  to  remove. 

Englishmen  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  feel  an  objection  to  the 
present  government  and  laws  of  the  colony.  We  arc  all  of  us 
more  or  less  the  creatures  of  prejudice,  and  an  Englishman,  per- 
haps, feels  none  so  strongly  as  that  in  favour  of  trial  by  jury;  he 
has  been  in  the  habit,  from  infancy,  of  hearing  so  much  of  its 
bles<ings,  that  he  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  inquire  into  its  merits, 
Md  sets  down  that  as  a  most  unhappy  country  to  which  it  is 
denied. — We  granted  to  the  Dutch  the  exercise  of  their  laws  and 
tbair Teligion  by  capitulation;  wc  have  continued  them  this  lA- 
(fnlgcnce  to  the  present  day ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  Eng-  , 
lisbnian  has  yet  had  Just  cause  to  complain  of  the  oppression  or 
injustice  of  the  one,  or  the  intolerance  of  the  other.  If  any  such 
complaint  occur,  we  doubt  not  it  will  be  heard  and  redressed; 
in  the  mean  time  il  must  be  salisfuctory  to  the  new  comers  to 
know,  diat  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  district  in  which  they  are 
to  be  settled  is  an  Englishman.  'Jlie  first  step  to  the  general  in- 
troduction of  our  laws  and  manners  will  be  that  of  intrniluring  the 

English 
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Hqgliffh  language. .  We  cannot  help  regretting  that  this  important 
point  is  most  unwisely  overlooked  in  all  our  conquests;  yet  if, 
nii^lit  easily  be  effected,  and  without  any  violence  to  the  feelings 
of  the  conquered :  let  but  ail  official  documents^  all  registerp^ 
title-deeds,  instruments  for  conveying  and  securing  property,  bf 
made  m  the  English  language,  and  the  next  generation  wUI  be- 
come Englishuieu. 

There  are,  however,  two  evils  in  the  colony,  which  are  not 
merely  ideal, — the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company,  nd 
the  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency. 

'Hie  East  India  Company  have,  from  the  first,  shewn  theah 
selves  unfriendly  towards  this  settlement,  because  (as  it  is  sup* 
posed)  the  government  refused  to  transfer  tlie  sovereignty  of  it  I9 
th^ni ;  yet  it  has  been  of  intinite  importance  to  their  bouiidksi 
possessions  in  India,  and  may  ultimately  be  the  safety  of  them, 
'fbe  Company  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  supplying  the  colniqf 
^th  India  anil  China  goods,  which  are  doled  out  in  monthly  talcs 
by  an  agent  stationed  at  Cape  Town,  who  takes  especial  care  not 
to  glut  the  market.  The  removal  of  this  restriction,  and  piadng 
the  Cape  on  a  foothig  with  the  British  plantations  in  North 
America,  would  materially  tend  to  raise  it  to  an  opulent  colony, 
and  to  one  of  the  first  commercial  stations  in  die  universe. 

The  depreciated  paper  currency  of  the  Cape  is  a  ver}-  seriooi 
evil,  which  presses  hard  on  all  the  colonists,  but  more  especial^ 
pn  those  in  public  situations  with  fixed  salaries ;  and  is  deeply  fejt 
bv  all  who  are  concerned  in  trade,  and  mercantile  transactions, 
ror  some  years  past  it  has  fluctuated  from  80  to  1 30  por  cent, 
discount,  so  that  no  one  can  be  certain  for  six  months  togetlief 
of  the  real  state  of  his  property.  As  the  greater  part  of  this 
paper  was  issued  by  the  British  government,  it  seems  but  reason- 
able that  every  possible  means  should  be  taken,  in  order  to  britw 
it  back  to  its  original  value  of  five  rix-dollars  to  the  poun) 
sterling*  This  will  no  doubt  happen  whenever  the  value  of  thf 
exports  shall  exceed  that  of  the  imports ;  but  while  the  inerclMt 
lies  under  the  necessity  of  purchasmg  bills  for  remittances^  tb^ 
evil  will  continue  to  be  felt.  It  might  tend  in  some  degree  to 
alleviate  the  evil,  if  the  money  to  be  repaid  to  tlie  eniigranlp 
by  the  government  were  issued  in  bills  on  bis  Majesty's  tnetr 
snry. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  principal  objections,  real  and  iautr 
ginar}',  to  tlie  colonization  of  the  Cape,  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
describe  briefly  the  district  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  place  Alt 
emigrants ;  and  to  inquire  to  what  extent  the  colony  is  capable  of 
receiving  an  additional  population. 

The  sppf  intended  for  them,  in  the  fifft  iostaoce,  is  called  by 

the 
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le  ZuuTtxeJd,  or  sotir-gruB  plains,  but  \>y  \ke  Eng- 

It  lies  between  tlie  SuiiO:i}'  and  itiv  Ureal   Fi«|i 

nearly  £00   miles  lo  the  eustwurd  of  llie   Capp   penin- 

)d  stretches  aliout  70  miles  along   (he   line  of  the  sea- 

by    SO  iulanii,  containing  about  £U(Xi  sqtiare   miles,    or 

1,000  iicres,  uf  uhioh  £tH>,0OU  may  perhaps,  at  this  time,  be 

|Med   by  M  or  60  fiimilies:   the  remaining  milliou  will  be 

ible;  and  of  this  the  greater  porlioi]  is  convertible  lo  useful 

«•;  the  rugged   suniniits  of  the  hills   lie  favourably  for 

t  and  cattle;  their  gently  sloping  sides  for  vineyards;  and 

lailiB  and  valleys  fur  grain,  pulse,  artificial  grasses,  and  culi- 

vc^tables.    The  surface  of  this  disuict  is  beautifully  vnrie- 

by  hill  and  dale,  and,  what  is  rarely  met  with  in  other  parts 

colony,  it  is  tolerably  well  covered  witli  a  thick  coarse  grvte, 

I,  being  suft'ered   to   wither  on  the  ground  from  year  t» 

springs  up  with  that  rankiiess  which  has  given  name  to  the 

"i,     When  the  Cafl'res  were  in  possession  of  these  plains, 

aislom  was  lu  set  lire  to  the  grass,  which  spreading  over 

I,  square   miles,  made  the  whole  surface,  wheu  the  rains 

wear  tlie  appearance  of  a  field  of  young  com. 

I  ptftins  of  Albany  are  interspersed  with  line  clumps  of 

DIM  brushwood,  mixed  with  trees  of  aconsiderable  size,  having 

■fipearance  uf  a  gentleman's  park  in  Kngland ;  and  the  deep 

I  oear  the  sea-coast  are  choked  up  with  forests  of  a  supe- 

lOWtb.     The  whole  district  is  intersected  by  several  streams 

ler  flowing  from  north  lo  south,  besides  a  number  of  slreom- 

1  aprings  which  have  never  been  opened,  or  prevented  front 

[  to  waste.  . 

nearest  bay  to  the  settlement  is  that  of  Zwurt-Kops,  or 

wbich  though  open  to  the  south-east  or  siinnner  winds, 

good  and  safe  anchorage;  the  only  inconvenience  being 

•ost  perpetual  surf  which  rolls  upon  the  beach  during  Uieir 

uftuce.    The  bar  of  Zwart-Kops  is  alternately  open  and 

1,  but  the  river,  within  the  bai',  is  navigable  by  small  vessels 

rsnl  miles.     Near  its  bank  has  recently  been  established 

town,  called  Uitenhage,  which  is  also  the  name  of  the  whole 

rtyformerly  a  partof  Graaf  Reynet.     Here  is  the  residence 

\  local  mogislrate  or  landrost.     For  the  present,  therefore, 

~  ice  will  be  the  general  mart  for  the  new  settlers;  hut  as 

lion  multiplies,  and  the  surplus  produce  inrreuses,  some  of 

rers  will  no  doubt  be  made  accessible,  and  fishing  towns  or 

Ht  be  established  along  the  shore  of  Albany.     The  coasts  of 

ftooy  every  wliere  abound  with  a  variety  of  good  esci!>lent 

which,  ex*ept  in  the  hays  near  the  Cape,  have  never  been 

d.     So  little  indeed  do  eitlitr  the  Hottentots  or  the  Caffres 

XX.U-  NO,  XLiM.  Q  know 
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]ugpw  or  .cptp.  about  fi|d)^  ituU  they  have  not  a  single  embaikatiQA 
of  a^y  kiii4>  not  even  a  caaoe,  from  the  Cape  Point  to  Delagcw.. 
mq.    Tie  boor  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  makes  a  party  of 

Eleasure  to  fish  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  ill  furmshd  u 
e  is  with  fishing  tackle,  he  is  always  successful.  It  is  to  he 
hoped,  therefore,  that  among  the  families  about  to  proceed,  will 
be  found  a  few  fishermen  by  profession.  Besides  the  certainty  of 
an  abundant  supply,  they  will  have  the  advantage  of  obtaiiUM 
salt  in  any  quantity  from  the  salt-pans  of  Uitenhage,  or  indeed 
with  great  facility  by  the  mere  evaporation  of  sea-water. 

The  rivers  that  flow  through  Albany  into  the  sea  are  the  Sun- 
day, the  Bosjeman,  the  Kareeka,  the  Kasowka,  the  Kowie,  and 
the  Great  Fish  River,  or  Rio  d'lnfante  of  the  Portugueze.  The 
last  is  perhaps  the  only  one  that  will  admit  vessels  of  burden. 
Within,  it  is  of  sufficient  depth  and  capacity  for  the  largest  ships 
of  war;  but,  like  all  the  rivers  on  this  coast,  its  mouth  is  crossed 
by  a  bar  of  sand.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  it  has  been 
examined  since  the  colony  came  into  our  hands  :  the  presumption 
is,  that  vessels  of  considerable  burden  may  pass,  otherwise  the 
Portugueze  would  scarcely  have  erected  a  fort  at  its  entrance  for 
their  protection.  Should  tliis  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  will  be  of 
infinite  advantage  to  the  settlers  of  Albany,  as  a  harbour  from 
which  they  will  at  all  times  be  able  to  export  their  produce,  and 
to  open  a  trade  with  Mozambique,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  MadiH 
IpMcar,  whence  cattle  may  be  imported  in  any  quantity  at  a  ve^ 
trifling  expense. 

Besides  these  rivers  and  their  several  branches,  numtroos 
springs  of  water  are  met  with  m  all  the  finely  wooded  dells,  which 
still  remain,  as  the  boors  found  them,  in  a  state  of  nature.  Within 
iand,  on  the  northward,  Albany  is  skirted  by  thickets  of  luxuriant 
growth,  abounding  with  aloes,  euphorbias,  and  other  succulept 
plants,  and  extending,  with  few  interruptions,  thirty  or  forty  miles 
m  depth;  not  one  foot  of  which  has  ever  been  cleared — because^ 
as  the  boors  alleged,  the  milky  euphorbias  put  out  the  fire  when- 
ever they  attempted  to  bum  thethickets.*  The  few  elephants ^thit, 
yet  remain  take  shelter  in  these  coppices,  in  which  are  also  found 
the  various  beasts  of  prey  peculiar  to  this  part  of  Africa.  Not 
many  years  ago  the  plains  of  Albany  literally  swarmed  with  game 
of  all  kinds;  but  the  number  of  troops  which  have  of  late  been 
stationed  there,  the  incursions  of  the  Caflres,  and  above  all,  the 
Hottentots  collected  at  a  missionary  establishment  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  Kasowka,  have  very  considerably  thinned  them. 
From  the  general  view  which  we  have  taken,  it  is  evident  that 
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ny  >fforda  ample  scope  for  an  extended  cultivation.  In- 
\llnny,  there  are  not  less  than  seven  millions  of  acres 
rupied  and  cultivable  lands,  besides  three  timea  that 
of  an  inferior  quality — an  extent  of  territory  capable  of 

an  affluent  provision  for  seventy  thousand  industrious 
□Iturat  families,  'i'he  loan-farms,  in  present  occupation, 
n  number  to  nearly  S3(K);  in  quantity  to  eleven  millions 
If,  under  a  better  system,  these  farms  were  parcelled 
each  made  to  support  but  one-tenth  part  of  tbc  number 
m  residing  at  Gnadenlhal.  itself  once  a  loan-farm,  they 
ive  employment  and  maintenance  to  a  population  of 
souls,  instead  of  'iO,0(X),  the  utmost  number  residing  on 
present,  including  slaves  and  Hottentots:  and  if  to  the 

employed  in  agriculture,  we  add  the  tradesmen  and  arii- 
tlie  towns,  those  occupied  in  the  fisheries,  and  the  coast- 
,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the  colony  is  capable  of 
ig  a  population  little  short  of  a  million  of  souls, 
many  of  the  neglected  and  wholly  tmcullivated  loan- 
w  m  the  possession  of  Dutch  boois,  wilt  fall  into  the 
■  more  aclive  and  industrious  proprietors,  can  scarcely 
t«r  of  doubt,  or  regret.  Hemmed  in  on  every  side,  and 
1  habits  broken  in  upon,  the  boor,  tiuding  that  neither  he 
»ttle  can  any  longer  take  their  accustomed  range,  nor 
its  be  procured  to  attend  his  tlocks  and  herds,  will  be  too 

dispose  of  his  interest  in  the  land,  and  betake  himself 
le  Snowy  Mountains,  to  that  delightful  retreat,  among 
esmans,  reconmiended  by  Mr.  Burchell. 
Me  British  farmers,  and  others,  who,  having  small  capi- 
irry  with  them,  may  proceed  on  their  own  account,  and 
eir  own  situation  in  the  colony,  either  by  purchase  or 
e  would  particularly  recommend  some  of  the  following 
I  as  most  likely  to  meet  their  purpose.  To  the  north- 
rirtland,  Twenty-four  Rivers, and  Picquetberg,  all  excel- 
he  coltivalion  of  com  and  wine,  and  in  the  neiglibour- 
Saint  Helena  and  Saldanha  bays^To  the  eastward,  the' 
'  the  Breede  river,  and  the  plain,  through  which  it  flows 
veren  to  the  sea-coast,  both  well  adapted  for  the  culture 

which  can  be  transported  to  St.  Sebastian's  bay,  by  the 
f,jv^  mirc,  for  the  first  lime,  discovered  to  be  navigable 
Is  of  considerable  burden,  thirty  or  forty  miles  into  the 
— On  the  same  coast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mosse), 
erg  and  Algoa  bays,  where  the  soil  is  fit  for  any  species 
e — and  lastly,  the  shores  of  the  Knysna  harbour,  siluste 
■eoty  miles  on  the  Cape  side  of  Pleltenberg's  bay,  in  tbc 
be  vicbity  of  the  only  forests  of  timber  in  the  whole  co- 
2  2  lony. 
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lony.  The  entrance  into  this  secure  harbour  is  about  two  hundred 
and  ^hty  yards  in  width,  the  depth  of  water  twenty-one  feet,  and 
it  deepens  and  widens  within  to  a  specious  lake,  communicating- 
by  a  river  with  the  best  part  of  the  forest,  and  surrounded  by  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  country,  occupied  at  present  by  two  persons, 
one  of  whom  is  an  Englishman,  who,  in  possession  of  another 
Mount  Edgecombe,  with  his  black  wife,  and  three  or  four 
dingy  daughters,  has  adopted  all  the  slovenly  habits  of  a  Dutch 
boor.  A  place  so  situated,  and  so  admirably  adapted  for  a  dock- 
yard, or  ship-building  establishment,  for  the  coast  fishery,  and, 
above  all,  as  a  central  mart  for  the  coasting  trade,  cannot  long  re- 
main in  its  present  state. 

We  shall  mention  but  one  spot  more,  and  that  chiefly  wiA  a 
view  to  shew  how  much  this  neglected  colony  is  open  to 
improvement,  and  how  little  its  advantages  appear  to  be  under- 
stood. On  the  coast  of  the  Cape  peninsula,  within  ten  miles 
of  the  capital,  is  an  excellent  harbour,  completely  land-locked, 
and  perfectly  secure  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  (the  bottom  sandy, 
with  good  anchorage,)  and  capable  of  holding  at  least  twenty 
sail  of  the  line.  Such  is  Hout  bay!  It  abounds  witli  a  great  va- 
riety of  good  fish,  and  numerous  rills  from  the  wooded  ravines 
on  either  side  uniting  in  the  middle,  flow  in  a  clear  and  copious 
stream  down  a  beautiful  valley,  containing  at  the  least  3000 
acres ;  the  whole  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  one  man,  whose 
house,  situated  near  the  margin  of  the  bay,  is  surrounded  by  a  few 
roods  of  corn-land  and  vineyaixis ;  the  rest  being  a  complete  wil- 
derness, overgrown  with  what  in  India  would  be  called  jungle. 
Thirty  industrious  English  families,  with  a  hundred  acres  ap- 
portioned to  each,  would,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  con- 
vert this  unprofitable  desert  into  a  perfect  paradise. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  dwell  on  the  political  and 
commercial  importance  of  a  colony  so  happily  situated  as  that  of 
the  Cape,  commanding,  by  its  position,  a  ready  communication 
with  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  and  which,  if  deemcnl  ad- 
visable, might  be  made  the  great  entrepot  of  the  eastern  and  wes* 
tern  hemispheres.  But  we  cannot  pass  in  silence,  one  of  the  be- 
neficial results  which  we  anticipate  fi-om  the  eitended  colonin- 
tion  of  the  Cape,  namely,  diat  of  the  improved  condition  of  the 
bordering  Cafires.  The  example  of  an  industrious  population  of 
Europeans  will  not,  we  are  persuaded,  be  throw  n  away  on  this  well 
disposed  and  fine  race  of  men;  on  the  contrary,  we  augur  that,  when 
they  shall  have  adjusted  their  disputes  among  themselves,  they  will 
cheerfully  set  about  the  cultivation  of  a  grateful  soil,  not  with 
coarse  millet  and  bitter  gourds,  as  heretofore,  but  with  produc- 
tions of  a  more  useful  and  salutary  nature.    These  people,  being. 

entirely 
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I   VQnfy  free  from  idolatrous  prejudices,  would  be  ready  lo  ei^ 
I    hwc  me  beneiiolcnt  doctrines  ul  Christianity ;  »nd  tlit!i  tield  wilt 
SCtfmps  be  occupied  by  the  Moravians,  though  we  much  fearthat 
Metiiodists  of  a  less  useful  charaeter  bave  already  got  the  start  of    , 
(iten.    These  enthusiastic  ranters  have  spread  themselves  over  the    , 
(uhNty  and  gone  beyond  its  limits,  encouraging  idleness  by  in*    ' 
4ncUng  the  natives  in  their  o^vn  peculiar  doctrines,  and  in  nothii>(f    | 
s  but  too  apparent  in  their  filthy  and  wretched  eatablisb^    ' 
Is,  ewanning  with  Hottentots  still  ill  a  state  of  nakedness,  or 
teir  ancient  slieep-skin  clothing.     Instead  of  expressing  theil* 
'e  to  their  Creator  in  hymns  and  songs,  the  Methodist  Hot- 
bots  do  nothing  but  whimper,  whine,  and  groan,  which,  one  of     i 
r  teachers  told  Mr.  Latrobe,  '  was  considered  as  n  sign  of    J 
1  by  the  power  of  the  word,' — '  though  I  don't  think,?    i 
a  Hottentot  to  this  gentleman,  '  that  there  is  any  great  good'  I 
T  pvanini:  so  much.'  ,    \ 

tould  the  Cadres  however,  contrary  to  onr  expectation,  con>  J 

0  commit  depredations  on  the  new  settlers,  their  certiiijr  ^ 
hion  from  the  plains  of  the  roast  and  behind   the  mountnin^ 

rily  be  the  consequence.  The  possession  of  the  couiW 
ng  between  the  Great  Fish  river  and  Debgoa  bayy 

1  by  a  sea-coast  of  about  six  hundred  miles,  has  alwayv 
d  die  cupidity  of  the  Dutch  boors.     A  party  of  these  ])eo» 

0  went  in  search  of  the  shipwrecked  crew  of  the  Groavoi' 
f  ladiamiin,  travelled  about  3(X)  miles  beyond  the  limits  of  the*    | 
.  They  crossed  upwards  of  thirty  considerable  rivers  inter-    J 
g  the  plains  in  their  way  to  the  sea,  passed  through  several' 
at  forests,  and  traversed  an  undulating  surface  of  hill^ 
,  finely  clothed  with  grass,  and  abounding  in  every  de- 
of  game,  from  the  elephant  to  the  hare,  but  so  desiituts<    j 
e  htimsn  species,  that  for  twelve  days  together  they  did  nof 
t  with  a  single  straggler.  J 

t  length  however,  after  travelling  about  400  miles,  they  fef( 
lib  an  interesting  par^  dwelling  in  villages,  on  the  banks  of    j 
I  Mogasie   river,  under  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Camboosa.     I 
le  called  themselves  [lamboonas.    They  had  fair  com^. 
I,  ioclimng  to  a  yellowish  tint,  and  their  lung  black  conrsfl'    ' 
frizzled  out  so  as  to    give  the  appearance  of  a  turbani     | 
iropcan  and  Hindoo  features  made  it  probable  that  the;.    I 
B  the  tntxcd  descendants  of  some  unfortunate  people  who  had"  J 
O  wrecked  on  the  coast ;   which  seemed  afterwards  to  be  PUva 
if  doubt  by  the  appearance  of  three  old  white  women,  WU0|^^ 
■,  could  give  no  account  of  themselves,  having  in  all  proba-'l 
Y  been  children  when  wrecked.     The  number  consisted  or  I 
ktipiir  bundled  ;  they  had  extensive  gardens  of  millet,  maize,    1 
g  3  sugar- 
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sugmr-cane  plantations,  sweet  potatoes,  and  other  fruits  and  vege- 
tabtesv  ivith  some  cattle,  and  appeared  to  be  living  in  quiet  and 
comfort;  which  furnishes  no  slight  proof  of  the  inoffensive  conduct 
and  character  of  the  Caffres. 

The  Dutch  pretend  (but  we  are  sure  the  English  will  set  np 
no  such  claims)  that  this  beautiful  country  belongs,  by  purchase, 
to  the  colony.  Their  historian  Kolbe,  we  recollect,  asserts  the  mne 
thing, and  says,  that  their  High  Mightinesses  gave  dO^OOO  guikkn 
(1,800/.)  worth  of  toys  for  the  whole  country,  from  Mossel  bay 
to  Mozambique,  that  is  to  say,  about  800,000  square  miles  I  Th^j 
might  just  as  well  have  extended  their  purchase  to  the  straits^  <^ 
Babelmandel. 

But  it  is  not  the  Dutch  only  who  have  coveted  the  Caffipt' 
country.  The  same  Benjamin  Stout,  whom  we  mentioned  vibort/^- 
strongly  recommended  to  Mr.  President  Adams  the  formatiofr 
of  a  settlement  in  a  country  which,  he  says,  '  abounds  in  timber 
of  the  best  quality ;  possesses  many  excellent  harbours ;  is  bleaaed 
with  the  richest  pasturage ;  that  fee<fs  innumerable  herds  of  the 
finest  cattle ;  whose  lands,  during  the  season  favourable  to  vege^- 
tation,  are  carpetted  with  flowers  that  perfume  the  surromndttig' 
atmosphere ;  and  whose  shores  are  frequented  by  fish  of  etef^ 
quality  and  decription.'  At  that  time,  however,  the  Amerieai' 
government  had  not  extended  its  ambitious  views  beyond  it»  mff^' 
continent ;  but  now,  when  they  appear  to  be  prowling  mboot  in ' 
search  of  foreign  establishments,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  MediteiP^- 
nrnean,  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  we  shouidl' 
not  be  greatly  surprized  if  they  discovered  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ment of  Delagoa  ba^  to  be  convenient  for  their  commercial  inter- 
course with  India  and  China.    Di  meliora ! Though  we  do  not 

much  admire  the  Portugueze  system  of  colonization,  we  yet  pre- 
fer it  to  that  of  America,  as  exemplified  by  *  David  Porter,  Esq.' 
(the  only  specimen  with  which  we  are  acquainted)  at  Nooaheevu, 
where  that  redoubted  commander  put  to  death  one  part  of  the  in- 
habitants in  order  to  obtain  a  plea  for  plundering  the  rest. 

*  See  p.  S50.  Benjamin  has  been  rather  scurviiy  dealt  with  by  our  critics. — Not 
satisfied  with  pronouncing  his  Narrative  a  mere  fable,  they  have  even  denied  the  eali- 
tence  of  the  puor  roan,  as  well  as  of  the  good  ship  Hercuttt.  Now  we  know  aometMBg 
of  Captain  Stotit.  He  was,  to  be  sure,  very  illiterate,  not  to  say  ignorant,  ond  wonderfuHj 
apt  to  wander  into  those  *  beautiful  obliquities*  in  point  of  fact,  for  which  the  mercantile 
marine  of  his  country  is  so  justly  celebrated ;  but  he  certainly  did  not  deserve  to  be 
altogether  annihilated.  *W&e  can  assure  our  sceptical  brethren,  that  we  not  only  witnessed 
the  appearance  of  Captain  Stout  and  some  of  his  crew  at  the  Cape,  hut  tl'rat  we  saw» 
witji  our  own  eyes.  ,tlie  wreck  of  the  Hercules  on  the  coast  of  CalTraria,  and  oo  the 
precise  spot  indicated  by  the  Captain  :  his  testimony,  therefore,  to  tite  general  appear- 
ance of  the  country,  aiid  to  the  humanity  of  the  Caflfres,  is  beyond  the  possibOity  •f 
question.' 


Art. 
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pp.  317. 
TT  is  uol  a  lillle  remarkable  lliat,  nl  ihe  very  moment  when  the 
-*■  miscfaievouR  and  the  ignorant  amongsl  us  are  industriously  em- 
ployed in  alaiideiing  (he  Instilutiuns  under  which  England  has  at- 
Iniiied  so  lai^e  a  share  of  individual  happiness  and  national  glory, 
Ihe  other  '  W.'mm,  not  so  ble.<t  as  she,'  should  look  upon  them 
with  wonder,  respect,  and  emulation  ;  and  that,  after  iliirly  years 
of  revolution  iii  which  every  theory  and  mode  of  goveriinienl  have 
been  tried  in  (uiti,  the  French  themselves  should  begin  to  direct 
their  serioiu  attention  to  the  sober  and  practical  convenience  of 
the  British  comtitntion. 

It  is  Irtie  that  at  the  very  beginning  of  tlie  revolution  ihcy  pro- 
fessed ibis  principle  of  imitation,  and,  in  their  aiigloinaite  ardour 
for  freedom,  eagerly  applauded  and  demanded  the    three    great 
I  jvinciplea  upon  which  the  liberties  of  England  are  built— a  repre- 

■  atMBtiifl  legislature,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  trial  by  jury. 

■  Th«y  hastened,  therefore,  to  establish  these    mimes  as   parts    of 
r  ^tr  c«iu.ttlutirm ;  but  they  had  not  patience,  nor  leisure  if  they  had 

hwL  ptUence,  nor  the  means  if  they  had  hnd  leisure,  to  introduce 
the  tndi*petisable  preliminary  cjunlitications  into  tlieir  social  and 
i  polittcaJ  habits.     To  have  good  juries  and  a  satisfactory  repre- 
I  a*lliaiive  assembly,  the  manners  and  principles  of  the  class  whicli 
■an  to  compose  the  former  and  to  elect  the  latter,  must  be  previ- 
dy  imbued  villi  the  spirit  of  the  inslilntions  themselves.     The 
[lit  was  what  might  have  been  expected — they  had  the  names, 
lot  not  the  things — their  freedom  of  the  press  from  1790  to  JB18 
ml  that  the  strongest  party  might  publish  what  it  pleased, 
i  it<i  antagonists  nothing.     Their  representative  chambers  have 
n  ail   elected   at  the   will   of  the   government,  and    have   all 
'yt'iA    the    exception    of   the    chamber  of  lUl.'))  implicitly  and 
;jed  the  nod  of  their  creators.     Their  juries  have  been 
"sointthing  Morse  than  nullities,   they  have  been  the  toots  of  the 
pteiiaaiiDani   parly,  and  have  done  infinite    mischief   by  screen- 
ing, tinder  their  respectable  name,  the  judicial  enormities  which 
_hBi'e  been  eonimiited. 

,ever,  in  the  essence  of  tliose  noble  institutions 

■Mlves  a  power  which  would  make  its  own  way,  and  create,  as 

1  fit  to  carry  them  into  execution — why  (hen  lia^e  they 

ii  yet  had  this  effect  in  France  ? — why  were  they  still,  in  the  be- 

*  Socb  ii  thr  ilatc  in  Ihe  litlc-piga. 
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ginning  of  18 19)  as  imperfect  and  inefficient  as  they  were  in  1789 1 — 
Simply  because  France,  from  17^9  to  1814,  was  enslaved  by  ike 
reign  of  terror ^  which  paralyzed  every  action  and  benumbed  every 
thought  and  feeling.  "Hie  respectable  classes  of  her  people  never 
had  fair  play;  the  sword,  the  guillotine,  and  tlie  dungeon  were 
tlie  only  lawgivers  of  France;  and  juries  were  swoni  only  to 
tion — and  deputies  assembled  only  to  approve — and  the  piesi 
tolerated  only  while  it  applauded — the  system  of  the  dungeoD, 
tl)C  guillotine,  and  the  sword. 

The  bursting  of  the  Buonaparte-bubble  restored  to  France  the 
use  of  her  eyes,  her  ears,  and  her  tongue,  but,  like  the  pttieiit 
couched  for  cataract,  she  did  not  quite  comprehend  the  nature  of  her 
new-bom  senses,  and  for  the  last  four  years  she  has  been  totteriog, 
and  groping  her  way.     At  every  step  indeed  she  seems  to  u- 

J|uirc  an  increase  of  strength  and  light,  and  whatever  may  be  her 
iiturc  destiny,  and  through  whatever  troubles  she  may  have  yet  to 
struggle,  it  may  be  coniidently  expected  that  any  future  reign  of 
terror  can  be  but  momentary,  and  that,  finally,  the  representatiie 
system,  and  the  trial  by  jury,  will  be  inseparably  interwoven  with 
the  national  system,  and,  in  good  time,  amalgamate  themselves  vitb 
the  national  character. 

A  ministry  such  as  we  now  see  in  France,*  without  public  wcig^ 
or  private  fortune,  without  services,  talents,  or  friends,  trinuray 
and  shuffling,  and  kept  only  on  its  legs  by  mere  fiivourilisai, 
is  not,  we  think,  unlikely  to  bring  the  French  to  a  sense  of  na- 
tional dignity,  as  the  drunken  Helots  were  exhibited  befoie  the 
youth  of  Sparta  to  teach  them,  by  the  contrast,  the  dignity  of  so- 
briety and  freedom.  '  Malheur  (as  their  own  provcffb  iqfs) 
e^t  bon  a  quelque  chose ;'  and  this  good,  at  least,  wdl  be  detiiied 
from  the  weakness  and  folly  of  die  present  ministry,  that  i  nors 
bold  and,  at  the  same  time,  temperate  discussion  of  their  poKbcsl 
and  moral  interests  becomes  every  hour  more  necessary  and  moreoMj. 
An  ultra- royalist  administration  might  move  too  slow,  and  an  nkia* 
liberal  administration  too  fast;  but  those  who,  like  the  Sietv  di 
Cazc  and  his  creatures,  have  no  authority  but  what  their  places  gilt 
them,  and  who  are  only  anxious  to  keep  those  places,  are  obl^ed  to 
flatter  and  to  conciliate  both  parties,  and  to  balance  them  onei^HHt 
the  other ;  but  while  they  are  doing  this,  they  are  teaching^  thas 


*  Ya  en  while  we  writr,  the  account  reaches  ut  of  a  new  dwi^  in  the 
which  ufTords  additional  proof  and  weight  to  what  we  have  said  above.     About  1 
months  ago,  the  king'»  favourite,  M.  Cazc,  had  power  to  turn  oot  the  Prime  Mini 
secretary-  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  the  Miniiter  of  Finance, 
they  de^red  a  change  in  the  alcction  law,  which  he  opposed ;  and  now  he  hM 
power  to  turn  oat  their,  three  successors,  for  opposing  the  same  chni^ge  in  live. 
law,  whkh  he  now  desires !  What  a  mockery  of  a  rrpresenutiye  conilitotion ! 

conflictiBK 
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coa6ictiiig  parties  and  the  natiim  how  to  tum  them  out.  The  great 
.kiwn  which  the  French  hnve  >et  to  learn  \s, — that  the  sfslcm  of 
dioosiiig  ministers  by  personal  favour  is  absolutely  incumiraiihle 
ivilh  X  representative  government,  and  that,  to  hnve  sufficient  vveight 
authority,  an  administration  must  have  a  large  pnrty  in  the 
NiDtry,  and,  consequently,  a  respectable  portion  of  what  is  called 
'  "ic  opinion.  Convinced  as  Me  are  that  whenever  the  nation 
reull>  be  freed  from  the  thraldom  of  fear  and  favouritism,  it 
show  itself  more  and  more  attached  to  a  legitimate  monarch 
a.  representative  constitution,  and  tiiiding  that  M.  Cottu  unites 
Irit  of  rational  freedom  with  a  strong  attachment  to  monarchvi 
believing  that  his  work  is  likely  to  give  weight  to  these  princi- 
ve  enter  upon  the  exnniinalion  of  it  with  pleasure, 
Coltu,  one  of  tlie  judges  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Paris,  was 
sd,  it  would  seem,  by  the  government  to  make  himself 
•Ol|aMn(ed  with  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  Eiiglnnd,  and 
more  especially  with  all  ihut  relates  to  the  trial  by  jury.  It  matters 
Utile  by  whom  and  with  what  intention  this  mission  was  sped,  lis 
l^^ttwcutiou  is  creditable  to  M.  Cottu,  and  cannot,  wc  think,  fail  to 
uae/ul  to  Trance. 

At  first  sight  it  will  seem  that  M.  Cottu's  task  was  not  very 
J^fficult — we  are  ourselves,  from  the  nature  of  our  law,  so  indivi- 
l,fiiMll>  mixed  up  with  the  whole  administration  of  justii^e,  that  we 
t  too  apt  to  consider  that  which  we  know,  as  it  were  by  intuition, 
very  easily  to  be  learned  by  others.  But  when  we  call  to  mind 
volumes  of  monstrous  absurdities  which  people,  not  otherwise 
tficjent  in  acuteness  and  accuracy,  publish  daily  in  France  relative 
..lo  England,  and  In  England  relative  to  France — and  when  we  re- 
-collect the  ditliculties  which  every  one  must  have  found  in  making 
gjhinuelf  acquainted  with  even  the  commonest  customs,  and  the  most 
^-rdinary  habits  of  a  foreign  coimtry  which  he  visits  fur  the  first 

ii«,  it  will  appear  that  the  task  which  M.  Cottu  undertook  of 

IMfomiing  himself  upon  a  dubject  of  such  complexity  and  extent 
iH  the  whole  of  our  jury  system,  was  I  "  .—     . 


I^m  which  we  < 

lible  that  he  could  ha 


lAowibl 


one  of  extreme  difficult^',  and 
should  not,  a  priori,  have  thought  it 
extricated  himself  so  well  as  be  has 


He  was  fortunate  in  bringing  letters  of  introduction  to  some  of 
eminent  counsel,  and  amongst  othen,  to  Mr.  Scarlett,  who 
__  judiciously  advised  him,  as  not  only  the  easiest,  but  indeed  the 
jBnly  effectmil  way  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
'as  attend  one  of  the  circuits  then  about  to  commence,  and  to 
djr  at  once  the  principles  and  the  practice.  This  advice  M. 
pCotta  very  wisely  look,  and  gratefully  acknowledges;  he  also  re- 
er^  ample  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  twrtbem  cimiit, 
which 
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wliidi<b«  attended,  for  the  personal  kindness  which  he  receiTfd 
aad  the  ready  assistance  which  they  were  forward  to  give  to  bis  re<* 
search ; — and  he  acquaints  us  that '  Messrs.  Scarlett  and  Grey  were 
so  good  as  to  look  over  his  work  before  it  weut  to  the  press,  and 
that  Mr.  Scarlett,  in  particular,  had  withdrawn  a  short  time  from 
his  numerous  avocations,  to  correct  the  errors  into  which  he  (M. 
Cottu)  had  fallen;  and  even  to  supply  him  with  some  notes  of  his 
owftf  on  the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution.' — p.  viii. 

This  must  not  be  taken  du  pied  de  la  let f re — there  are 
perhaps  no  very  important  errors  in  M.  Cottu's  report,  but 
there  are  undoubtedly  several  inaccuracies  into  \Thich  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  Mr.  Scarlett  should  have  fallen  in  a  work  of  his  o«m, 
though  it  is  probable  that  they  either  may  have  escaped  hio^ 
in  reading  that  of  another  written  in  a  foreign  language,  or  have 
been  overlooked  and  forgiven,  as  it  were,  as  the  pauat  maculm 
which  were  hardly  worth  correcting  in  the  great  mass  of  accurate 
facts  which  M.  Cottu  had  collected.  To  the  original  contribution 
of  Mr.  Scarlett  to  this  work  we  shall  advert  by  and  bye. 

It  certainly  proves  great  kindness  and  not  less  attention  on  the 
part  of  M.  Cottu's  English  friends,  that  he  has  made  only  such 
mistakes.     He  intimates  (indeed  his  English  quotations  prove)  that 
he  is  utterly  unacquainted  with  our  language;  but  Mr.  Scarlett, 
junior,  had  the  goodness  to  assist  him  as  interpreter ;  and  he  tells, 
us  he  found  that  most  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  circuit  spoke . 
French: — yet  even  with  these  aids,  M.  Cottu  must  be  a  very  acute . 
and  able  man  to  have  made  his  way,  as  he  has  done,  tiiroii^ 
the  chaos  of  great  sessions  and  petty  sessions,  arrays  and  plead- 
ings, arraignment  and  challenges,  impannellings,  and  verdicts  ge- 
neral and  special ;  and  to  have  given  so  clear,  and  on  the  whole  so 
correct  a  summary  both  of  the  criminal  and  nisi  prius  practice  of 
the  assiaces. 

We  do  not  intend  to  follow  him  through  his  circuit — all  tliat  he 
sees  with  wonder  is  familiar  to  us,  and  from  whut  he  found  it  most 
important  to  his  purpose  to  record,  our  readers  would  derive  no , 
new  information.     Still  less  are  we  inclined  to  pick  out,  as  topics, 
of  reproach  or  ridicule,  the  errors,  whether  in  fact  or  in  taste, 
(and  there  are  some  of  both)  into  which  he  has  fallen.     His  in-  . 
tentions  are  honest ;  his  principles  are  good;  many  of  his  general 
observations  will  be  found  original  and  interesting;    and  some 
comparative  views  which  he  takes  of  the  administration  of  the  law 
in  England  and  France  are  worth  the  attention  of  both  nations. 

The  following  passage  relative  to  the  power  of  the  judges  to 
respite  convicted  criminals  and  the  authority  which  their  recom- 
mendation  has  in  determining  the  too  numerous  questions  of  life 
and  death  which  wnae^  eihibits  towards  its  close  one  of  those 

errors 
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of  taste  lo  which  we  have  alluded,  and  which  we  sbould 
buve  expected  ffom  a  pupil  of  one  of  the  L>-c^e$  than  from 
D)i  of  M.  Cottu's  age,  proressiim,  and  general  good  sense. 
lus  the  Jiulfjes,  by  this  system,  fiml  themselves  invested  with  « 
r  discrciiunary  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  great  majurity 
ninuls  ciipilally  convicted  by  the  jury.  I  am  well  aware  vhat 
|wet  is  ciinlined  by  practice  and  custom  within  limits  tolerably 
',  but  even  those  limits,  so  narrowed,  would  still  be  of  alarming 
,  if  the  aulborily  were  entrusted  to  magisiraies  li'ss  indulgent 
tt  respectable.  If  we  reflect  that  there  ate  every  year  a  ibou- 
|r. twelve  hundred  capital  convjctions  in  England,  and  that  the 
^Iiave  the  power  of  deciding  ni  their  pleasure  the  fnte  orall  tho^e 
py  persvns,  ihat  ihcy  can  suspend  death  over  those  twelve  hiin- 
etidii,  and  at  la^t  inflict  it  when  ibey  please, -~-it  will  be  confeKed 
lere  teems  in  ibis  power  something  mo  euorbiiant  to  be  ever  ex- 
f  to  any  man,  ■aenit  nen  Sxralei  kimttlf.'' — p.  72. 
lurH  as  this  allusion  is,  the  observations  themselves  are 
Hid,  with  all  our  confidence  in  the  '  indulgence  and  respec- 
l'  of  otir  judges,  «e  cannot  but  feel  that  '  this  pnwer  a 
lorbitanl.'  The  judges  themselves,  we  believe,  would  gladly 
d  of  so  painful  an  office — it  is  one  which  does  not  pro- 
belong  to  them,  and  it  is  referring  to  the  feelings,  the  lem- 
IV,  the  infirmities  of  man,  die  moat  impnrtnol  duty  of  the 
letf.  We  remember  to  have  heard  one  judge,  whose  con- 
K  led  him  to  a  more  severe  exercise  of  his  duty  than  others, 
a  hanging  judge,  while  others,  whose  temper  w.is  more  in- 
)I,  were  sneered  a(  as  imbecile  and  pusillanimous,  to  the 
■nd  unjust  scandal  holh  of  the  judges  znA  of  justice. 
t  power  of  respite  can  never  be  taken  away  from  the  judges, 
heir  recommendation  must  always  continue  to  be  of  the 
St  weight  with  the  crown ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
»es  ill  which  this  e:itraordiiiary  intervention  is  recjuired,  ought 
narrowed  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  the  judges  should  not 
liged  to  make  a  mere  mockery  of  the  highest  function  of  their 
—the  gravest  and  highest  transaction  of  human  society,  by 
g  a  score  or  two  ofsentences  of  death,  none  of  which — as  they 
le  culprits  and  the  audience  too  well  know — are  ever  likely  to 
tented. — Hear  how  a  scene  of  this  nature  strikes  M,  Cotlu. 
intence  is  not  passed  on  each  offi-nder  at  the  cdnclusiiin  of  hi* 
tut  at  Ihe  end  of  the  assizoi  all  ihe  commcU  ate  pliitvcl  at  the 
gether—ibe  moment  of  passing;  senienee  creates  u  painful  and 
sive  feeling  very  diflerent  from  the  coolness  in  which  nil  the  pnr- 
ilst  in  all  the  previous  stages  of  the  trial.  1  have  already  said 
i«  greater  number  of  capital  sentences  are  subsequently  com- 

n  himril   die  Bcllrroplnn,  in  the  nsc  gaod 
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mnCedtrior.iBteior  puDtsbmenti,  therefore  the  greater  numbeiof  the 
coBvictiknoWy  to  a  nvoral*  certainty,  accordiag  to  their  respective  cmv, 
the  ultimate  indulgeDce  which  they  are  to  receive.  Nevertheless  the 
judge  (obliged  on  every  case  to  pronounce  the  dreadful  sentence  of  the 
law)  covers  his  head  with  a  kind  of  black  coif,  exhibits  on  his  counte- 
nance the  expression  of  solemn  and  dignified  regret,  and  addresses  the 
prisoners  in  a  severe  and  melancholy  recapitulation  of  their  offences, 
and  laments  the  necessity  in  which  society  at  large  feels  itself  placed  of 
securing  itself  from  a  continuance  of  their  crimes,  and  concludes  with 
pronouncing  the  &tal  sentence, — but  this  mournful  ceremony^  tUi 
touchiog  address,  this  dreadful  sentence,  so  far  from  producing  on  the 
prisoners  the  terrible  effect  which  one  would  expect,  makes  little  ot  no 
impression  on  persons  who  are  beforehand  prepared  to  consider  it  all 
as  an  empty  show,  and  in  their  audacious  security  to  brave  the  veiy 
judge  in  the  midst  of  his  sentence/ — p.  112. 

The  atidacious  security  is  perhaps  a  little  exaggerated — bot  diere 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  sometimes  visible,  and--when  joined  with 
the  benumbing  frequency  of  these  occasions,  and  the  pride  which 
most  of  these  unhappy  persons  place  in  receiving  tlieir  sentences 
with  coolness— produces  a  good  deal  of  that  apparent  apathy  which 
had  so  much  effect  on  M.  Cottu. 

The  following  contrast  between  the  interest  of  a  Prench  aod 
the  calmness  of  an  Englbh  trial  is  well  drawn. 

^  In  England  the  criminal  himself  plays  little  or  no  part  in  the  trial — 
he  might,  without  much  inconvenience  to  the  proceeding,  be  tried  in 
effigy.  No  great  public  interest  seems  to  be  excited  either  by  the  appear* 
anoe  of  the  prisoner,  who  in  general  is  placed  with  his  back  to  the  spec- 
tators, or  by  the  successive  delail  of  the  proofe,  nor  by  any  vehement 
defence  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  nor  by  any  efforts  on  that  of  the 
judge  to  trace  the  transaction  and  elicit  the  truth.  There  is  no  struggle 
between  the  prosecutor  and  the  prisoner,  and  the  latter  seldom  appears 
in  any  other  character  than  that  of  a  man  who  looks  on,  almost  with  in- 
difl^rence,  while  his  lawyer  and  his  adversaries  are  disputing  for  his  life. 
Neither  the  sound  of  his  voice,  growing  more  hesitating  and  feebler  as 
the  proofs  seems  to  accumulate  against  him — nor  the  gradually  in- 
creasing paleness  of  his  countenance — nor  the  sweat  which  starts  from 
his  forehead— -nor,  finally,  the  overwhelming  silence  of  detected  and 
convicted  guilt — none  of  these  disturb  the  feelings  of  the  spectators  nor 
excite  in  their  minds  those  vicissitudes  of  pity,  horror,  vengeance,  and 
other  violent  sensations  which  a  French  trial  is  sure  to  create.  In  Eng- 
land all  is  calm  and  cold — lawyers,  judges,  the  public,  nay,  the  pri« 
soner  himself !  who  holds  little  or  no  communication  with  even  hi^ 
counsel,  and  seems  hardly  to  be  aware  of  the  peril  in  which  he  stands 
or  of  the  strength  of  the  case  that  is  made  out  against  him.' — p.  111. 

Here  again  M.  Cottu  is  guilty  of  a  slight  exaggeration:  it  is  trua 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  more  staid  character  of  our  nation^  the  mer- 
ciful rule  of  our  law  which  prevents  a  prisoner  being  qu«Jtioned, 

and 
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uhI  above  alt,  ihc  umall  number  of  senlciinea  which  are  carrier! 
JDloetfecl,  malLC  thetiilere»t  wliicU  is  ^ewed  on  a  trial  fwlife  and 
ifeath-— or  for  nrAfft  w  co//ed  life  and  deatb — much  lefi^  lively  ihan 
with  our  more  enthusiastic  neighbours,  where  the  accused  is 
Irequeiilly  convicted  out  of  hia  own  mouth ;  where  the  judges  exhi- 
Ut  all  tbeir  arts  and  all  their  eloquence  to  entreat  or  |>er!iuade,  or 
ntrap  the  prisoner  into  confessions,  or  contradictions,  and  where 
Ae  conviction,  if  obtained,  in  generally  inflicted. 

But  whenever  an  occasion  of  great  moment,  from  the  magoitudc 
of  tlic  oflTence,  or  of  great  interest  from  the  obscurity  of  the  case, 
or  of  great  curiosity  from  some  personal  circumstances,  occurs,  [he 
feelings  exhibited  in  an  English  court  of  justice  are,  not  perhaps 
Kt  ouick  as  in  a  French  auditory,  but  they  are,  at  least,  ai  solcmu 
ua  aa  deep;  and  we  just  mention  this  because,  we  think,  that 
M.  Cottu  has  been  induced  lo  draw  general  inferences,  some 
bvoiirable  and  some  unfavourable,  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  an 
itaiiitereitting  circuit,  which  certainly  are  not  (rue  of  the  adniinis- 
Uslioa  of  justice  at  large. 

One  of  these  particulars  of  difference  between  the  English  ami 
Frmch  criminal  jurisprudence,  which  we  havejual  referred  to,  M. 
Cottu  observes  upon,  but  not,  we  think,  with  that  weight  and  Dt- 
tanion  which  it  merits;  we  mean  the  interrogating,  both  ou  the 
fint  accusation,  and  tinally,  at  the  trial,  the  prisoner  himself.  M. 
Cfllttu  ratlier  seems  (p.  9!)-  aud  more  decidedly  p.  267.)  to 
reprobate  this  practice,  (in  common  indeed  with  most  olhtv 
pMla  of  the  criminal  process  of  France,)  as  showing  a  too  cruel 
4HW^  to  convict  the  culprit ;  and  he  even  compares  it  to  the  tor- 
tare.  Notwithslaiidiiig  die  partiality  which  we  naturally  feel  for 
our  ova  law,  and  the  praise  with  which  the  maxim  '  that  no  one  is 
bound  to  criminate  himself  has  been  always  accompanied,  we 
4pubt  wither  France  ought,  in  w  isdom  or  justice  or  even  in  mercy. 
Id  sbn^ate  tliis  practice.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  lirst  and  mo«t 
Miml  principles  of  human  justice,  that  when  you  have  proofs 
Jtila  authorize  you  to  imprison  a  citizen,  you  should  hear  what 
(•  JtW  to  sny  in  his  defence.  That  his  defence  may  lead  to  his  con- 
tfetMHi  is  true,  but  surely  so  it  ought  if  he  be  guilty  ;  no  man  speaks 
Waslf  against  himself,  and  no  one  but  the  individual  can  truly  relaic 
iU  the  circumstances  which  justice  has  a  right  to  know,  or,  at  least, 
fright  to  intinire  into.  In  no  case  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  prisoner 
a  to  be  forced  to  answer  ;  and  even  in  France  prisoners  frequently 
tftme  to  answer  at  all,  or  persist  in  some  short  formulary  of  denial 
Which  comes  to  the  same  purpose.  Prisoners,  if  tliey  were  all 
pilty  and  all  piudeiil,  would  soon  learn  the  advantage  of  holding 
ibeir  tongues,  but  tf  the  innocent  or  the  indiscreet  choose  to  speak, 
what  principle  of  justice  or  equity  forbids  us  to  examine  them  i 

No 
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* 
K^otbODiiliueriMit  ettiHie  ^oflAmilted  but  at  a  particular  time  aMW 

«rpiiitimliri|rfaee ;  «iidy;  giferftrally  speaking,  no  oue  but  the  ftSSj 

y^sobMi  Mve  bean  m  that  pface  at  Mc/f  time.    If  then  there  te 

evkleiftift^snoiQh  t6  justify  the  committal  of  a  suspected  person  to 

prison,  to  the  danger  of  liis  morals  and  the  ruin  of  his  character,  why 

should  it  not  authorise  the  asking  of  him,  *  Where  were  you  on  such 

a  day  ?  Why  should  he  not  be  bound  to  explain  where  and  how  he' 

passed  the  suspicious  hour  i    Tnith  and  innocence  never  cottM  tuflnf 

by  the  consequences  of  such  an  interrogatory,  while  guilt  &9M 

hardly  ever  escape  but  by  silence,  and  even  silence  would  be  renderdt 

a  less  effectual  refuge.  England  is  the  only  country  on  earth  whose' 

laws  forbid  such  examination ;  and  this  only  proves  additionalljfi' 

M.  Cottu  elsewhere  remarks,  that  though  the   English  'Statute* 

Book  seems  writteu  in  letters  of  blood,  and  though  the  whole  sya- 

tem  of  jurisprudence  tends  to  make  almost  every  crime  capital, 

there  seems  to  be  amongst  judges,  juries,  prosecutors,  lawyers,  the 

forms  of  the  procedure,  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  the  circtim* 

stances  of  the  trial,  a  humane  and  general  conspiracy  to  defeat  the 

law  and  acquit  the  prisoner.    We  look  with  so  much  dread  to  any 

alteration  which  is  not  made  absolutely  necessary  by  some  great 

and  urgent  practical  evil,  that  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  see  the 

practice  of  England  changed,  but  we  are  pretty  confident  that  it 

would  not   be  wise  to  introduce  our  principle  into  the  law  of 

France,  which  in  all  times  has  followed  what  appears  to  us,  on  ab-' 

toact  priiKiples,  the  more  rational  course. 

M.  Cottu  observes  too,  in  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  soIk 
ject,  the  strange  extremities  to  which  this  general  solicitude  toacquk' 
the  guilty  is  pushed ;  he  notices  the  difficulty  which  a  prisoner  fiodi 
in  behig  permitted  to  plevtd  guilttf.  Overcome  with  the  conscious*' 
ness  of  his  crime,  which  is  perhaps  flagrant, — of  which  perhaps  he 
bears  the  very  marks  about  his  person — the  horror  of  which  is  in 
hn  coimtenance  and  the  remorse  for  which  is  cutting  his  heart-^' 
he  desires  to  relieve  his  conscience  by  pleading  guilty ; — no !  tbi^' 
jailor,  the  crier,  the  sheriff,  the  jury,  the  counsel,  the  bystanders, 
nay,  the  judge  himself,  all  oppose  themselves  to  the  words  of  com^ 
pmiction  and  of  truth  ; — the  poor  wretch  is  persuade<l,  nny  forced,' 
into  a  crime  which  he  abhors,  and  after  a  trial  (which,  under  su<^h< 
circumstances,  is  a  mere  mockery)  ^e  is  sent  into  the  other  worM' 
with  a  falsehood  in  his  mouth,  a  falsehood  prompted  by  his  judge  ! 
This  surely  is  lamentable ;  this  surely  is  not  mercy :  True  and* 
rational  mercy  should  conceal  its  feelings  on  such  an  occasioQi' 
and  not  interfere  between  a  dying  man  and  his  conscience.  ' 

M.  Cottu  gives  a  detail  clear  and  accurate  enough,  though  ra- 
ther superficial,  of  our  courts  and  their  proceedings-^he  makes  few 
mistakes  of  any  importance^  either  in  principle  or  practice,  as  to 

those 
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{.f^fist  wliidi  he  liimself  saw,  but  in  others  he  is  not  qdtte  to  Cat"- 
Mt«.     Siirely  it  could  not  have  been  Mr.  Scarlett  who  gave  h' 
e  following  account  of  the  Court  of  Chancerv,  in  which   ihATl 
"neat  and    moat  itiiportaul  object  of  that  Court  is  wholly  ovei>»   , 
Mked,  mnd  its  general  practice  considerably  misrepresented : — 
•  A  fourth  Court  i*  called  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  which  pecvS  i 
trly   belong  the  utf-iirs  or  minors  and   bankrupts,    and   queslions   of  1 
lUnciion  ;  hut  another  nbji'Ct  of  its  authority  Is,  ns  a  Court  of  Elquih' 
fe^crfere  in  b«liiill  o(  a  debtor  whtn  two  different  aeiiona  are  brougC 
^DCCKgainsl  him,  vtiihout  (thenintier)  having  been  pariicularly  sptff.  j 
fed  in  ihe  coniraci,  us  Hhi-n  a.  creditor  huving  a  niortguge  on  bit.  f 

■  debtor's)  lands,  and  hf  iii^  ahlG  to  sell  the  eitale,  should  also  pr4f  J 
I'b^  Hrresling  hh  body.     It  is  also  n  pari  of  the  hnbiTii^s.s  of  thjjij  I 

"'tlo  furilUh  creditors  «i(h  the  meuiu  of'  ciiforang   tht   literal  tx^  ' 
It  Iff  their  contracU,  uhicli  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  Uw 
j^rtl,  as  I  have  already  shevi  n.     Thus  a  crcdilor  may  proceed  eitfirf 
I  law  to  recover  damages  for  the  non-cxecntion  of  a  con* 
1  Chancery  to  force  the  contractor  to  deliver  in  kind  tfc» 
He  Contracted  fur;  but  the  proceeding  in  this  Court  Is  so  long,  l^  I 
Icttit,  and  so  confused,  that  persons  very  scldotn  bring  their  act inni  j 
.  ni^rily  into  it.     I  bad  nut  time  to  penetrate  ail  these  obscurities  I 
1 1  prefer  holding  my  lun^iue  on  this  subject  to  exposing  myself  Vt 
ii  CUnce  of  giving  an  erroncoui.  account.' — p.  13!!.  ^  1 

^Tbw  lut  consideration  occurred  to  M.  Cottu  a  little  too  late-^  ■] 
B  l*1iole  view  of  the  Court  of  Cliaucery  is  singularly  narrow,  aM  [ 
B  amy  add  erroneous.     He  seems  not  to  have  been  aware,  and  it   i 

range  that  his  lei^sl  friends  thouid  not  have  apprized  him,  ihtt 
_t  highest  and  iinbiest  juiisdiction  of  the  court  was  the  aihninivr  I 
Itlion  of  what  is  called  equity  in  opposition  to  strict  law — thii.  I 
l«ruiug  the  hardships  whicli  a  Uleral  construction  of  Buy  lawt'  i 
tt  of  necessity  produce,  aud  softening  down,  by  the  application  I 
F  the  rules  of  rational  justice  and  discretion,  a  harshness  ani' 
M>ur   which  in  particular   ca^es  would  have    operated    too  a» 
bely  tnd  unjustly. 
^Tnjs  noblest  function  of  our  British  law  is,  we  believe,  peculiait  1 

;  indeed  it  has  grown  up  amongst  us  by  the  modem  increaM 

K«tvilizalion,  the  diffusion  of  wealth,  the  multitude  of  contracts,'; 

d  the  infinite  variety  of  liatisactions  by  which  property  Is  acquired 

i(;«ec»tred. 

El  Other  countries  mu;l  of  necessity  have  something  of  the  sains    < 

It  is  impossible  to  lop  or  lengthen  every  case  lo  the  Pro* 

BOn  bed  of  an  unrelenting  and  invariable  law.  In  most  count rie#> 

■  nioderutive  and  equitable  authority  has  been  vested  in  the  kiitgi 
I  council  ;  and  so  it  was  formerly  in  England.     But  as  did    ' 

ixUor  was  always  the  £rst  member  of  thai  council,  in  procnt" 
[  liiDe,  hi>  weight  and  Wal  authority,  and  our  old  and  ratioiwl 

dislike 


^iIm  to  Toting'  a  dmcretShnary  power  in  ihe  crown,  Qr  fP^My 
«lNil  Mpamibie  mtpstnitesy  produced  by  degrees  tba  eqiiitfMc 
•jwis^MUen  of  the  chancellor,  which  is  qow  become  the  moil  .w- 
tiiicliipa  aad  valuable  attribute  of  his  high  office. 

As  to  the  debys  and  intricacies  of  the  practice,  which  M.  Cotta 
lays  to  the  peculiar  charge  of  this  court,  we  shall  only  sa^  that  the 
primciplei  upon  which  it  proceeds  are  less  intricate,  and  its  JbrmSf 
oo  the  whole,  less  tedious,  tlian  those  of  the  other  courts :  the  deiays 
ao  often  complained  of  exist,  not  in  the  construction  of  the  coiur^or 
4he  fiature  of  the  law,  but,  in  two  principal  and,  we  may  cdU 
ihem,  extraneous  causes :  ttie  one  is,  the  enormous  mass  of  bu^iiwii 
which  daily  increases  and  accumulates  on  its  head;  and  the  other, 
that,  whereas  in  -the  common  law  courts  every  thing  is  condttcl^ 
by  regular  steps  to  a  strict  issue  upon  which  a  plain  yet  or  no  mn 
be  pronounced,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  Court  of  Equity  to  reBen 
parties  from  this  very  strictness,  to  hear  mitigating  and  explanatorj 
circumstances,  and  often  to  decide, — ^not  yes  or  no,  but  that  the 
parties  are  both  right  and  both  wrong,  and  to  measure  out  between 
both  their  proportionate  shares  of  justice.  It  is  quite  evident  diat 
Mich  discussions^  these,  are,  from  their  very  nature,  indeterminatie^ 
however  plain  the  princifles  and  forms  of  the  court  may  be,  and 
that  parties,  who  rest  their  respective  claims,  not  upon  tlie  strict  sai 
jvritten  laws  but  upon  their  own  views  of  natural  equity  and  v^ 
dulgent  justice,  cannot  be  restrained  within  limits  of  proceedii^  s6 
narrow  as  those  courts  who  have  only  to  inquire  'into  facts,  and  sot 
into  motives  or  expediencies. 

But  the  chief  object  of  M.  Cottu's  research,  and,  to  do  hiii 
justice,  that  which  he  has  accomplished  the  most  satisfactorily, 
was  a  minute  and  progressive  inquiry  into  the  Jury  Systeoi, 
from  the  first  principle  of  the  qualification  of  a  grand  juror 
down  to- die  mode  of  delivering  the  verdict  of  the  petty  jpiy» 
Upon  this  part  of  his  work,  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  any 
details,  they  are  new  and  interesting  to  France,  but  not  ao  t^ 
us;  but  that  which  is  indeed  of  great  importance  to  her,  and  of  no 
small  interest  to  us,  are  the  measures  which  ought,  in  M.  Cottu^S. 
opinion,  to  result  from  this  inquiry,  and  the  modes  in  which  he 
thinks  these  institutions  should  be  naturalized  in  France. 

4 

The  French  had,  in  the  beginning  of  their  attempts  at  the  juiy  sysr 
tern,  two  juries  like  us ;  theirjury  d'accusation  answering  in  some  re- 
spects to  our  grand  jury,  lliis  part  of  the  system  was  abolished  ii) 
the  formation  of  the  present  code  of  French  laws,  and  M.  Cottu, 
saut  with  the  love  of  our  grand  juries,  laments  its  loss,  and  w  ould 
re«establish  it,  but  with  such  modifications  as  would  render  it  reallji.- 
a  grand  inquest  like  ours.  We,  however,  candidly  confess,  thtt 
we  do  not  see  tliat  this  is  within  the  scope  of  probability,  and  so' , 

hi], 
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f  M  ctimiiial  jiisike  in  cuneenieil,  we  Uiink  M.  Cuttn  kltackf^    I 
to  mucli  impoiliuice  lo  llie  sliure  ui  the  grand  jurv.     U»  TuifOr  J 
Diu  are  now  litllo  more  lliiiii  a  timlter  of  course.    In  eoiiie  \v^    1 
a  {as  we  have  seen  of  late)  tlie  i>tiiui-ing  a  bill  luuLei  u  uiori   I 
irljr  aud  more  siriLiii^  repniuliun  tu  an  unjustlj  accused  inriividuali   I 
ItuvH)  thin  occurs  L><it  selttuni,  niiil  lUeia  arc  anwr  wanting  |iqb  I 
ii  to  say  that  an  iicqiiitlul  Litfuri:  a  speiial  jury  Monld  be  *tt|t  1 
urtf  sslistHi'loiy.     IriiiHetfl  the  {>riiMd  jiir)  were  loitccide,  in  th)|    I 
pt  ttage  of  tiie  pruceediiigs,  whellier  or  no  llie  prisoner  shuuld  lt|    I 
'ifititiilUit  Tor  Iriul,  and  tliiia  save  tlie  pnljiiilily  iiiniiceni  Truni  tla   1 
iiace  and  diireA:<  of  inipiisDnmeiil,  we  oliiuild  Itavc  coni-urief    I 
.  M.  Ciittii'»  :iii\iely  fur  lis  esrubliaUment ;  linl  its  ihe  pru('(^j|   I 
jntds,  tliougli  tve  think  it  useful,  nedo  nolfetl  wiili  M.Cullu  lkiii|^  I 
|ii  iiidi-pi!ns:tl>le,  or  lliul  it  tvould  t>e  wurih  uliiie  {o  uiake  nitf  1 
,,»t  itacritices  for  its  inirudiiciuin  into  Iraiice.     Ceuliun  in  nl}  I 
■gviug  accuMiiioDs^  nud  ii>  commilting  olTcnderft  tnr  trial — renpcBV  1 
MJily  ou  llie  part  of  tlie  coniniitling  <ntigistrutes — an  etnly  triiil-)^   I 
I  It  lespeclabl^  and  irn|nirtiai  compiMilion   of  llie  putty  jutf^    I 
JHck  is  tu  prunouuce  on  llie  prisoner'ji  fate, — >Hppear  lo  us.  Ln  bf    I 
t  ifl  necessary  ;  and  these  ubjecLs,  M,  Cuttu  wcniv  to  admit)    1 
y  be  attained  without  for('iii>i:  into  the  instiiuiiuDs  of  Frmicei)^  I 
K:e)cnieiit   which  it  would  be  extremely  difficult    to  or^auitM    I 
,E  3M  conlidciLt  lliut  if  our  grand  jorii's  hail  no  other  functioaf   1 
if  itteir  criutiiial  diities,  iliey  uould  have  long  ago  eeased  to  bfi  I 
Diposed  as  they  are,  and  wc  doubt  whether  they  would  have  evm    I 
itiniwd  to  e\isi.  I    1 

lut  tbere  is  another  considemllon  o  f  much  greater  and  more  eaf.  '1 
!  importance  whieli  applies  to  the  whole  of  this  iiiiestioM  1 
d  wliidt  aficcts  the  magistracy  of  all  ranks,  andjnrors  and  clectoff 
'I  clwMS,  and  Upon  which  M.  Coitu  dwells  wiili  becriminy 
niestiiesj  and  with  irresistible  force — we  mean  the  slate  of  t)l« 
r  iu  I'nHiee  with  respect  to  landed  property,  and  the  condition 
Wliicli  thegentry  or  landed  propiieloi's  of  ihut  country  stuiulwith 
M(d  lo  iheir  capabilities  of  duly  adminisleiing  either  the  trial  by 
If  or  ■  representative  constitution.  Well  niaf  M.  Cultucall  thfl 
|l«r  France,  in  this  particular,  monstrous  and  disastroos,  which 
lly  excludes  all  the  rights  of  priniogeuilurc,  but  stifles  even 
^tions,  the  partialities  of  nature;  loosens  the  bonds  of  pa< 
y  fundncss  and  lilial  duty,  and  throws  into  a  gi-eat  lotterj^ 
jti<in  of  ull  the  property  of  the  country.  No  propeily  in 
i  IK  now  propeity  of  iidieiiiance — no  [iroperty  in  i'>anc« 
Uin  its  future  distribution  otithe  will  of  its  present  posiiessor. 
s  taken  into  its  own  hands  the  whole  arrangement,  and« 
A  exception  or  discrimination,  it  divides,  amongst  all  the  bro> 
FJWtdalilhe  sisters,  equal  portions  of  the  wealth  of  tlnir  parenU. 
■an,  whether  he  has  received  his  property  by  desceut,  or  by  ^fl, 
,  xxti.  NO.  XLiii.  B  or 
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or  «TMted  it  hy  purchase,  or  b;  industry,  has  anv  ihiitg  more  tl 
a  tife-inierest  in  it,  without  the  power  even  of  Hharing  it  vmoa^ 
his  children  according  to  their  conduct,  their  talents,  their  disp< 
sirions,  or  their  proressions; — all  is  done  bv  the  iron  hand  of  th 
law,  and  the  dearest  tics  of  kindred  and  affection,  and  the  mostol 
vious  considerations  of  propriety,  and  the  most  essentiul  intarMI 
of  families,  are  all  rent  and  oTcrthrown  by  this  elemul,  irTen>e(K«blt 
division  and  snbdivision  of  property.  A  country -gentle  man  hi 
ions  and  daughters;  his  eldest  sou  shows  a  foiiHnesa  for agricuItuH 
employment  and  rural  life;  the  second  makes  his  way  lu  the  artnj 
and  is  there  provided  for;  a  third,  perhaps,  called  by  religion,  <ft 
rn(er«(  camiot  now  a-days  direct  the  attention  of  a  Frenchman  (Ad 
way,)embraces  the  clerical  character; — the  daughters  are  married^ 
perhaps  well  married — perhaps  married  against  their  parents'  co0\ 
sent,  and  to  their  shame  and  sorrow ;  yet  there  is  no  possibility  Ifji 
which  the  eldest  sou  can  become  possessed  of  the  paternal  estatll< 
nor  even  of  a  larger  portion  of  it  than  his  brothers  and  sisters — -tht 
whole  must  be  equally  divided,  and  the  head  of  the  family,  if  we 
can  so  call  him,  and  the  colonel,  and  tlie  parson,  and  the  stsierft 
whatever  be  their  circumstances  or  conduct,  receive  their  eqnv 
shares.  ' 

A  citizen  has  by  \\\s  industry  and  integrity  raised  himself  ■  namfe 
in  his  neighbourhood,  and  his  bitop  is  favoured  by  public  COitft- 
dence;  one  son  follows  his  father's  steps  and  conducts  bia  ~ 
ness;  another,  of  a  more  roving  disposition,  goes  to  sea, — Wett! 
the  tradesman  and  the  sailor  become  equally  intitled  to  the  pnltnMit 
shop,  and,  as  it  cannot  be  divided,  it  must  be  sold,  that  its  proceeds 
may  be  divided,  and  thus  the  name,  character  and  business  of  the  fa- 
ther are  lost  to  his  children.  It  seems  surprising  that  so  cold-heart- 
ed, so  demoralizing  a  system  should  have  ever  been  adopted;  but  its 
continued  existence  is  a  still  greater  enigma.  ' 

How  can  it  be  expected  that  any  man  will  devote  hb  time,  tm 
talents  and  his  feelings  to  the  improvement  of  an  estate,  the  est^ 
blishmcnt  of  a  commerce,  the  embellishment  of  a  residence,  which 
he  knows  after  his  death  must  be  parcelled  out  and  destroyed }  Ho* 
can  aiiation,  M.  Cotlu  asks,  havearepresentativegovemmeiitwitlh 
out  country-gentlemen,  without  substantial  citizens^  and  bow  «tti 
you  have  either  under  the  operation  of  a  law  which  dtsregartftvQ 
cunveniencies,  dissipates  all  feelings,  and  scatters  all  property?     - 

M.  Cottu  slates  that  the  general  agriculture  of  ['ranee  Hftti 
dneed  as  a  proof  of  tlie  wisdom  of  (his  law;  but  he  replies  »efj 
properly  that  this  may  be,  and  probably  is,  owing  to  other  causes ; 
that  agriculture  is  equally  thriving  ri  countries  where  it  doet'nft 
exist:  butevenifit  were  ndmitted  that  it  liad  a  tendency  to  caused 
cultivation  of  every  spot  of  land  in  the  country  (and  it  cannot  lie 
deuied  that  for  a  irme  it  will  have  somewhat  of  this  cfl«cl>il  nrail, 
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fQar_  a  certain  point,  have  a  direct  contrary  one,  aiii]  tjie  ^temal 

•tUmaioa  of  land  will  at  last  pioduce  indifference,  careleBaneAs 

I  uid  wasle.      Hut  neither  this  supposed  advuniage  nur  this  evenlual 

il  ia  to  1)6  placed  in  comparison  with  Uie  higher  evils  which  it  is 
e*en  now  producing,  and  which  everj'  new  descent  increases.  It  an- 
nihilates what  little  remains  of  aristocracv  in  France,  and  puis  a  final 
barloiure-estublishment;  and,  as  M.  Cottu  observes,  what  country 
ever  could  exist  vi  hich  did  not  possess  that  kind  of  aristocmcy,  within 
tbe  ranks  of  which  a  citizui  may  hope,  by  his  industry,  hiii  talents, 
hi*  virtues,  or  his  public  services,  permanently  to  place  himself  an<t 
Ua  ifsmily  i  I'Vom  what  class  are  representatives,  magistrates  and 
jarors  to  betaken?  What  the  effect  of  this  extraordinary  sjfiteii} 
xaay  be  hereafter  on  the  nation  at  large  it  is  not  easy  tu  determine; 
itwill  probably  operate  as  an  agrarian  law,  and  no  man  or  woman 
mil  be  richer  or  poorer  than  another.  How  lung  society  sn  circum- 
■tonced  can  exist  is  hitherto  a  matter  of  tlieory,  fur  such  a  system 
never  before  in  any  effective  degree  prevailed  in  the  civilized  worM. 

One  exception  to  this  levelling  law  has  been  lately  made  ■  the 
peers  of  France  are  allowed  to  create  and  entail  properties  to  a  rt  r- 
Uin  amount  on  the  inheritors  of  their  titles — these  are  called  mnjii- 
tatsi  but,  as  M.  Collu  observes,  (p.  242.)  the  effect  of  this  law  is 
too  mrrow  to  make  a  national  aristocracy,  and  the  limited  amount 
n^ired  (about  12J0/.  per  annum  for  a  duke,  fKM^/.  for  an  ear),  and 
450/.  for  a  viscount  or  baron*)  will  hardly  secure  the  comforts,  to 
iKy  nothing  of  the  splendour  of  life,  to  the  peerage  itself.  Fcrhups 
JIM  iTHiy  be  blinded  by  our  old  prejudices  and  national  predilec- 
jttoat,  but  it  really  seems  to  a*,  as  it  does  to  M.  Cotln,  that  no  con- 
jbtution  can  prosper  under  such  a  state  of  things ;  and  wc  confi- 
-dently  trust,  for  the  sake  of  that  great  country,  whose  happiness  and 

risperity  sincerely  interest  us,  that  some  degree  of  preference  will 
restored  to  primogeniture,  and  parental  yllowed  some  discretion 
jimeawring  to  their  children  the  portions  which  they  may  appear  to 
d  or  to  deserve. 

(l>,  We  cannot  pursue  all  M.  Cottu's  observations  on  this  subject, 
»r  cuter  into  the  reasoning  by  which  he  shews  that  the  rights  of 
.^ttoperty  involve  themselves  wiiheverypart  of  the  criminal  and  con- 
^imtional  law.  Suffice  it  to  sny,  that  la-  upjieals  to  England  as  ihe 
Wfftt  country  which  ttulds  a  wise  medium  betweeA  a  system  of  ac- 
miAubiting  entails  and  one  of  etertiul  division;  and  he  traces  the 

rter  part  of  our  constitutional  liberty  and  impartial  justice  to 
source. 
•  t  M.  Cottu  naturally  mives  with    his   legal    disijuisilions   some 
JMtKea  of  our  general  niunneis  and  habits,  in  all  of  which  he  is 
llbaBl,  aiid  we  should  even  say  flattering;  be  at  least  does  us  no 
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injustice/  and  1^ is  report  is,  upon  the  whole,  calculated  to  rtSse^ 
in  the  esteem,  and  to  conciliate  towards  us  the  good  frill  of  Ul' 
countrymen.  " 

We  bhall  say  nothing  in  answer  to  his  assertions  that  otir  bed^ 
■re  had,  our  cooking  unsavory,  and  our  vegetables  insipid.  W^' 
submit  to  these  imputations,  because  they  are  mere  matters  of 
taste ;  but  there  is  an  objection  in  matter  of  fact,  and  in  point  W 
honour,  which,  without  directly  making,  he  more  than  insintialeSp' 
and  upon  which  it  seems  necessary  for  us  to  say  a  few  words. 

Of  many  of  the  absurd  and  malicious  tales  with  m  hicli  the  Jntrh 
inns  and  nuonapartisls  fen*  so  many  years  inundated  France,  whh 
regard  to  this  country,  M.  Cottn  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes  and 
heard  with  his  own  cars,  the  falsehood;  and  he  dors  not  hesitat* 
to  confess,  that  in  all  the  cases  which  he  had  opportunities  of  examiii* 
ing,  he  found  that  we  had  been  misrepresented  and  libelled  ;  but  he 
does  not  do  us  the  same  justice  with  regard  to  the  charge  of  iR 
treating  our  prisoners  of  war,  which  (though  he  thinks,  from  wliatlrt 
has  himself  seen  of  our  manners  and  character,  that  it  has  been  ex* 
aggerated)  he  still  believes  to  have  been  but  too  liable;  to  tbosi 
imputations. 

'  I  own  that,  previously  convinced  as  every  frenchman  is  that  our na* 
tion  is  profoundly  hated  by  the  Enolish,  I  hud  believed  thut  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  this  hatred,  that  they  inflicted  on  onr  prisoners  in  particulai*, 
such  rigorous  severity ;  but  when  I  had  become,  by  personal  experience, 
able  to  appreciate  the  generous  and  active  philanthropy  of  this  people, 
T  have  nut  been  able  to  reconcile  the  contradiction  between  tbeir 
genend  desire  to  alleviate  human  suffering,  and  their  barbarous  conduct 
towanls  our  soldiers.  I  have  spoken  to  several  Members  ot'  ParliiimeDt 
on  the  subject,  and  the  answer  I  received  wun — thut  having;  no  fur- 
tified  places  in  the  interior  to  contine  our  prisoners,  ami  having  no  po- 
litical  police  to  watch  them,  they  were  obliged  to  confine  them  ia 
prison-ships;  the  only  places  of  security  at  their  disposal.  l*his  ex- 
pUnalion  may  have  some  truth,  but  this  necesNJty,  even  supposing  it 
to  be  as  urgent  as  it  was  represented  to  me,  did  not,  at  least,  require 
that  the  prisoners  should  have  been  heaped  together  in  such  unpro- 
portional numbers,  and  without  rejrard  to  the  sickness  occasioned  bj 
such  an  accumulation ;  nor  should  ihey  have  been  condemned  to  the 
intolerable  punishment  of  a  total  want  of  exercise,  and  of  breathing  «■ 
infected  and  never  purified  air.  Nothing  excites  against  England  auc& 
violent  and  such  well-founded  hatred  as  this  conduct,  or  reflects  such 
•n  indelible  stain  of  cruelty  on  the  national  character.'— p.  233. 

As  we  wish  to  stand  well  in  M.  Cottu's  own  opinion,  mil 
as  we  should  regret  that  his  sensible  and  useful  work  should  gire 
consistence  to  these  horrible  calumnies, — calumnies  propagated  by 
that  second  father  of  lies,  Buonaparte, — we  trust  we  ahalT  be  cs^ 
cused  for  making  a  few  observations  on  this  interesting  point, 
If  the  regimen  of  the  priioii-ships  eoiild  hmf  baoa  aubinitled  to 
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|l  impartial  eye  of  M.  CotUi  himself^  he,  would  have  bren 
If  first  to  justify  un  from  the  accusations  of  the  srum  oC  iho 
ntons,  ^ho,  un  their  return  to  France,  imputed  the  const^quenWs 
tlich  the  infamous  conduct  of  individuals  brouuht  upon  themselveV, 
>  the  inhumanity  of  the  Knglish  towards  afl  their  prisoners.  We 
ive  ourselves  seen  works  published  in  Paris,  for  no  other  purp')se 
an  to  spread  and  record  this  atrocious  falsehood ;  and  lest  words 
Duld  be  too  feeble  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  prints  were  added, 
presenting  such  horrors  as  could  only  be  imas:ined  in  a  slave- 
ip  ;  and  indeed  these  very  plates  were  copied  from  those  which 
m  published  about  twenty  years  ago,  of  the  atrocities  of  the 
ive-tracle.  To  :ill  these  calumnies,  we  shall  reply  by  a  few 
1111  facts,  which  we  recommend  to  M.  Cottu's  candid  const* 
ration. 

1.  There  arc,  as  he  was  well  informed,  no  fonified  places  or 
Jitical  police  in  England  for  the  contincment  or  superintendence 

prisoners  of  war;  but  the  government  had  always  fitted  up,  at 
{n;at  expense,  prisons  on  shore  for  the  average  number  of  pri- 
aers  which  could  be  reasonably  calculated  upon. 

2.  Situated  as  France  and  England  are,  the  number  of  pri- 
ners  in  former  v\ars  never  exceeded  a  few  thousands;  cartels 
exchange  relieved,  periodically,  the  prisoners  of  both  nations, 
d.  the  prisons  of  Eu;;land,  linntcd  as  they  are,  always  suf- 
:ed  for  their  purpoyc,  and  there  was  neither  inconvenience  nor 
itnplaint. 

S*  But  Buonaparte,  upon  one  pretence  or  another,  always  re- 
eled all  overtures  for  nw  exchange  :  the  fact  was,  that  the  prisoners 
id  seen,  ni  England,  examples  of  political  independence,  and  had 
fard  the  judgment  of  Europe  upon  tlie  character  of  their  jacobin 
nperor,  prouoiuu-ed  through  a  free  press,  and  he  did  not  choose  to 
ik  the  introduction  of  any  portion  of  light  or  liberty  into  the 
iscurily  of  his  de.^potism. 

4.  .Instead  ihtrerore  of  a  few  hundred  of  prisoners  or  at  most  a 
w  thous:?nds,  Buonaparte's  barbarous  policy  had  accumulated 
our  custody  from  ()0,()()0  to  70,000  men,  a  body  sufficient  to 
ive  alarmed  even  a  country  of  greater  extent  and  of  securer  modes 
'iCcnfinenient  than  ours.  It  therefore  became  indispensab]y 
loessarv  to  look  to  their  security,  and  to  our  owm. 

3.  In  the  fust  place,  anxious  at  any  expense  to  provide  for  the 
»infortable  residences  of  the  prisoners,  upwardsof  j£'.5'U),()00(abqut 
li|CXXJ,00()  francs)  were  expended  in  building  large  and  coi^- 
oriiotis  editices  for  the  icception  of  the  prisoners. 

fi.  These  new  prisons,  together  w  ith  the  old  ones,  accommo- 
ted  no  less   a  numt>er  than  4^,000  men,  being  more  than  ten 
nes  as  many  as  in  any  former  wars  ever  remained  in  England. 
T*  Tor  the  remaining  20,000,  which  it  was  impossible  to  dispose 
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of  oil  shore  iu  Eo^glandy  and  whom  Buonaparte  would  not  I'eceifK 
inloFraiioe^it  was  urgent  to  find  some  /e/nporary  accommodatioii 
and  as  these  men  were  almost  all  sailors,  it  appeared  natural  It 
place  them  in  ships,  to  which  iheir  health  and  habits  were  alre^j 
accoihmodated. 

8.  They  were  accordingly  placed  in  ships;  but  so  far  from  beai| 
improperly  accumulated,  the  numbers  exceeded  in  no  one  iiiataro 
the  numbers  of  our  orvn  sailors  allotted  to  the  ship  in  sea  geiBfc 
service:  and  inasmuch  as  all  guns,  cables,  stores,  Sic.  were  remom. 
It  is  evident  that  the  French  prisoners  had  considerably  more  rodQi 
for  exercise,  &c.  than  British  seamen  would  have  m  makiii^^k 
voyage  round  the  world. 

9-  So  untrue  is  it,  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  diacrinn- 
nation  of  the  sick  from  the  healthy,  that  to  each  detachment  of  tfic 
ships  was  attached  an  hospital;  and  in  tlie  month  of  March,  1814, 
of  the  9>000  prisoners  in  the  ships  at  Plymouth,  only  130  were  m 
hospital,  and  of  the  9,000  at  Portsmouth  only  l/>0,  and  of  the 
3,000  at  Chatham  only  75 — a  proportion  of  sickness  not  ffreatar 
than  that  of  persons  at  perfect  liberty,  nay,  less  than  the  niiiitia''d 
England,  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  the  nation,  suffered,  at  the 
same  period. 

10.  To  these  facts  must  be  added,  that  there  were  at  diis  time 
no  less  than  4000  French  officers  on  parole  in  several  of  the  iittMt 
agreeable  country-towns  in  England,  and  no  officer  was  ever  put 
into  confinement  who  had  not  broken  his  parole  of  honour. 

We  hope  that  this  plain  statement  of  facts,  to  be  found  in  papers 
laid  before  Parliament  in  the  year  1813,  and  in  communicatioiis 
made  to  the  French  commissioners  themselves  in  1814,  and  which 
are  beyond  all  doubt  and  suspicion,  will  satisfy  the  mind  of  M. 
Cottu,  and  that  he  will  do  our  country  the  same  justice  in  this  par- 
'  ticular,  that  he  has  so  candidly  done  in  many  others. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  last  a  kind  of  general  view  which  M. 
Cottu  takes  of  our  political  state,  and  which  suggests  many  con- 
siderations of  great  importance '  at  all  times,  particularly  so  at  flic 
present  moment. 

'  It  is  on  striking  political  questions  which  happen  to  interest  the 
feelings  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  that  England  displays  all  the 
force,  or,  I  might  say,  all  the  copious  powers  and  cbmpensatiooa  d 
'  the  political  machine.  Meetings  are  held  on  all  sides;  the  corporatipDS, 
the  grand  juries,  the  magistrates,  the  freeholders  all  discuss  the  chaifges 
against  the  ministers,  and  in  their  addresses  they  encourage  the  House 
of  Commons  to  proceed  against  the  ofiender,  or  suggest  their  opiniaos 
of  the  innocence  and  merit  of  the  accused. 

'  This  facility,  xvith  which  all  the  classes  of  the  people  may  cowey  to  tkdr 
gotermnent  ihrowgh  legql  modes^  and  without  riots^  dtsturhancea  or  insw- 
"  rettioas^  their  senttments  srpoH  pMic  ffffairs^  is,  tkt  highest  perfcctioM  rflhe 
'  British  constitution. 

•  rhis 


M.  Coitu. — Cr'tminal  Law  of  EugUtui^  3fi3 

,    *  lliiii  conatitutioii  could  never  Lave;  been  imugined  by  on«  miiid  or 

erecieil  by  one  effort. — Ii  is  iinl  writleo  in  any  single  treatise,  the  fruit 

'ttihe  sillily  atid  meiiitations  of  some  great  tbeoreiirai  legwlator— No ; 

I   Ii  IJ  ibe  effect  of  time,  experience,  and  patience,  und  of  the  admirable^ 

I   •ddiTUwith  which  the  nation  hasput  to  |>ro(it  theseedsoflihcdy  which 

ti  its  old  Saxon  institutions. — While  the  oiher  nations  of  Eu- 

oilled  these  seeds  to  be  wasted  or  stilted  in  their  grunih,  by 

rt  or  tytHnny,  the  English,  od  the  contrary,  cultivated  ihem  with 

ife.  and  they  are  Ibli  day  enjoying  the  harvest  of  peace  and 

wiy. — Tiitir  National  Assembly,  from  patriotism,  or  from  a  regard 

b  own  authority,  h»  added,  from  nge  to  age,  new  bubvarks  to  public 

Hlom,  and  has  not  neglected  any  proper  (ipporiunjiy  of  conlirming 

rights  of  the  people  at  large— nghta  which  belong  to  every  member 

Jie  aasemhly  as  a  portion  of  the  people,  and  on  which  eveiy  public 

It  must  build  his  reputation  and  his  power. 

The  lirst  care  of  their  parliaments  was  to  secure  the  individual  citi- 
■  from  the  unjust  power  of  the  crown,  and  the  ariaiocriicy — this  is 
mplished  by  the  trial  by  jury,  the  habeas  corpus  act,  and  the  free- 
oi  ihc  press.  The  next  object  was  to  assure  the  nation  at  large 
e  soperin  ten  dance  and  controul  over  i 
e  intpasubility  of  assembling  the  people 
__.  irpoMi,  and  convinced  of  the  danger  of  ai 
'fur tuck  pHrposts,  were  it  even  practicable,  liiey  « 
^ody  of  the  people  into  a  number  of  smaller  bodii 
^bicb  have  a  right,  lach  uithui  itself]  to  assemble 
StCUSung  the  conduct  of  the  government  and  it 
bos  tfie  freeholders  of  each  county  assembled  for  any  public  electio: 
ji  of  a  Coroner  for  instance — the  inhabitants  of  towns  when  called  toge- 
1^^  by  their  mayors  or  aldermen — the  grand  juries  or  magistrates  at  the 
"  '  "       isions — all  have  a  power  of  addressing  their  petilioni  or 

ranees  to  the  throne  or  to  Parliament,  and  it  is  a  power  which 
f  exert  very  frequently  and  with  unbounded  freedom. 
A4i  to  this  number  (already  so  great)  of  cilinens  bi/  laai  fnltllrd  to 
|.4rlibervte,  the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  which  during  the  elections, 
Imigb  ihey  may  have  no  right  to  vote,  surround  the  hustings  atid  pro- 
daJm  pretty  audibly  their  wishes  and  parti al it iei :  aud  it  will  be  con- 
lated  that  it  is  not  without  good  reason,  that  the  English  nation  is  aaid 
0  bave  a  share  in  its  own  government.  And  accordingly  there  ii  no- 
(hing  which  such  a  government  in  union  with  such  a  public  opinion 
^MiBOt  accomplish.  When  an  important  measure  is  submitted  to  par- 
ttaiorRt,  the  king  and  the  two  huuM;s  may  be  clearly  informed  of  the 
MHe  of  public  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  may  persist  or  recede  oc- 
iWJiogly!  and  by  this  excellent  system  the  aurhority  of  the  propfr, 
thich,  if  united  in  one  mass,  would  form  a  torrent,  whose  accumulated 
(  would  on  the  first  opposition  overthrow  the  government  and 
country,  becomes  by  this  subdivision  into  classes,  maisy 
IS  and  channels  of  irrigation  which  adorn  and  fertilize  the  happy 
hiiiil  through  which  they  roll  their  peaceable  currents. 

'  This  admirvble  expression  of  the  public  opinion,  so  powerful,  so  vi- 
\BBtf  ii ptmapallf  maintained,  supported  and  put  into  activity  by  tha 


for  any  deliberative 
large  bodies  of  men 
:ly  divided  the  great 
and  distinct  classe(^, 
for  the  purposes  of 
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wtfmtf  in  which  justice  iaadininittered,  aod  by  the  entire  liberty  of  the 
preis.  With  tb4^.«x^i^lii%f'tbe  twdve  judges  of  Kngland,  all  the 
civil  and  criniinul  justice  of  the  kingdom  is  administered  gratuitously  by 
Ue  intervention  of  the  citisens  lben»elves,  and  at  their  own  expense. 

'  llie  justices  of  the  peace  and  the  sheriffii  perform  their  offices  with* 
out-^ny  remuneration,  and  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  them  accused  of 
the  least  negligence. 

^,A\\  these  and  similar  circumstances  keep  up  a  salutary  agitation 
■ndrbftUnce  in  the  opinions  of  all  classes  of  people.  They  bring  Soga^ 
tber  ihebigherand  the  lower  orders  of  society,  and  maintain  a  combined 
spirit  t»f  equality  of  rights  and  mutual  independence  of  persons,  whick 
lenders  palatable  the  inequality  of  riches  aiul  of  rank/ — p.  200. 

These  observations,  anil  many  more  which  we  could  extniel> 
are  remarkable  not  only  for  their  general  truth  and  justice,  but  for 
the  time  in  which  they  ^n^ere  written  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
thl^  appear. — We  should  not  be  surprized  if  these  were  the  veiy 
'  observations  on  the  spirit  of  tlie  British  constitution,'  which  Mr. 
Scarlett  himself  furnished  to  M.  Cottu. — If  they  be,  they  do  inorf 
bonJHir  to  bis  constitutional  principles,  than  to  his  consisteDcyi 
for  tliey  develope  the  true  tests  of  public  freedom,  and  Uia  r«u 
rights-  of  public  meetings  in  a  much  more  open  and  iiitelligibit 
manner  than  Mr.  Scarlett  appears  to  have  done  on  other  occasions. 
Our  constitution  abhors  the  assemblage  of  masses  of  population, 
incapable  of  judging  even  while  they  are  quiet,  and  incapable  ojf 
restraint  if  they  become  violent:  for  the  safe  and  free  convey* 
ancie  of  the  public  sentiment,  the  country  is  divided  into  classes, 
^ach  of  which  may  always  legally  and  often  usefully  express  its 
opinions,  and  these  classes  embrace  as  large  a  proportion  of 
every  rank  and  condition  of  men,  as  in  any  practice  or  even  in 
tlieory  (except  that  of  the  venerable  Major  and  Sir  Francis . 
Burdctt)  have  been  considered  as  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  affairs 
of  the  state.  Our  constitution  glories  in  its  magistracy, — gen* 
tienien  who  sacrifice  their  time  and  their  trouble,  and  even 
risk  their  fortunes  and  persons  for  the  public  interests  ;  whose  mo- 
tive are  above  all  undtie  influence,  because  they  are  themselves  m 
part  of  the  people,  and  can  have  no  interest  different  from  theirs; 
whose  conduct  is  above  all  suspicion,  because  they  are  men 
of  rank,  education  and  intelligence;  whose  labours  are  above  all 
price,  and  which  are  therefore  unpaid ;  and  whose  usefulness  is 
above  all  calculation,  and  can  never  therefore  be  too  highly  ap- 
preciated or  suflSiciently  honoured. 
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A  Treniise 


I:4£I>«^1^m^Qriiif|l  mai  Miidmouion.    fij  W.  O.  RmmU.    t«ilt. 
rojal  8vo.    Si.  St. 

Thou};htt  on  the  Act  rendering;  pemaaDent  tlie  Court  for  Trial  by  Jarj  ■ 
CWil  Cases  in  Scotland.    8vo.    9s.  ; 

,  ..The  laveral  points  of  Sessions  Law,  alphabetical! j  arranged,  contained  is  j 
Burn,  and  the  other  Authorities.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Clapham.  S  vols.  "Sto.  j 
U.  8s. 

The  Trials  at  large  of  Joseph  Merceroo,  Esq.  for  Fraud.    Bro.    7s. 

XEDICIXE,  ANATOKT,  AVD  8URGERT. 

•    Ifanual  of  Practical  Anatomy.    By  Edward  Stanley.     ISmo.    9s. 

Me<licai  Topography  of  Upper  Canada.  By  John  Douglas.  8vo.  4s.  flA 
.  A  Letter  to  the  Hij^ht  Hon.  Viscount  Pulinerston,  on  the  Subject  of  an 
Ophthalmic  Institution  for  the  Cure  of  Chelsea  Pensioners.  By  John  Veidu 
9s.  6d. 

Thc^tmosphere  and  Climate  of  Great  Britain,  as  connected  with  Demfi' 
nents  of  tlie  Liver,  &c.    By  Dr.  James  Johnson.    Os. 

Observations  on  the  Yellow  Fever  of  the  West  Indies.  By  R.  Dickenson.  Bl 

History  of  the  Great  Plague  which  visited  Loudon  in  the  Year  1665.  By  IX 
Defoe.    8vo.    19a. 

An  Essay  on  the  Diagnosis  between  Erysipelas,  Phlegmon,  and  ErythciiB. 
JBy'G.  H.  Weatheriiead.    8vo.    4s. 

Opinions  ou  tlie  Causes  and  EAfCts  of  Diseases  in  the  Teeth  and  Com. 
By  G  Bew.     il.  is. 

A  Ditiertation  on  Death,  and  on  Suspended  Animation;  by  the  Bcv.^W. 
Whiter.     14s. 

A  Series  uf  Engravings,  representing  the  bones  of  the  Human  Skeletoa; 
|>y  John  Barclay.    4to.  11.  Is.  or  royal  4to.  II.  16s.     Part  I. 

General  Views  relating  to  the  Stomach,  its  Fabric  and  Functions;  b^  J.G* 
Spe^,  M.D.    8vo.    5s. 

Popular  Remarks  on  Nervous,  Hypochondriac,  and  Hysterical  DisfMseji 
To  which  are  prefixed.  Observations  on  Suicide.  By  T.  M.  Catoi^-Qva. 
J«.6d. 

An  E^^ay  on  two  Mineral  Springs  recently  discovered  at  Harrow||pte.  and 
nn  tlie  Springs  of'  Thorp  Arch  and  Jekley,  &c.  ,By  Adam  Hunter^  M«D. 
F.R.S.E.    8vo. 

Medico  Chirurgical  Transactions  published  by  the  Medical  and  Chimrgical 
Society  of  Loudon,  8vo.    Vol.  X.  Part  I.     10s.  *6d. 

PatnologictU  and  Surgical  Observations  on  Diseases  of  the  Joints.  B| 
C.  1^  Brodie.    8vo.     With  Plates.    16s. 

Observations  on  the  Symptoni5  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseased  Spiiie,  prt* 
vious  to  tke  Periml  of  lncuri*ation :  with  some  remarks  ou  the  couseqtittt 
i^ilsy.     By  Thomas  C«>pelaiid.    6s. 

Ca«ec;  of  Hydrophobia.     By  George  Pinkard,  M.D. 

A  Treatise  on  Syphilis.    By  Swediour.    2  vols.  6vo.    S4s. 

A  short  Account  of  some  oC  the  principal  Hospitals  of  France,  Italy,  Siai^ 
gerland.and  the  Netherlands.     By  H.  VV.  Carter,  M.D.    8vo. 

Re|)orts  on  the  Diseases  of  London,  and  Uie  State  of  the  Wet tber.  (soil 
1804  to  1816.     By  T.  Bateman.    Svo.    9s. 

Clinical  and  Pathological  Reports.    By  S.  Black.    8vo.     10s.  6d.  11 

Inquiry  into  Dr.  GalPs  System  concerning  Innate  Dispositions,  the  Physi- 
pk>gy  of  tlie  Brain,  Materialism,  tkC    By  J.  P.  Tupper.     8vo.    6a.  6(1. 

A  History  of  the  liigli  Operation  for  the  Stone,  by  Incision  above  the  Pabd^ 
with  Observations  on  the  advantages  attending  it,  and  an  account  of  the  nir 
neus  methodaof  Lithotomy,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  tli*  preeem-  tSifkie. 
By  J.C.C«rptte,F.It&    8vo.    8s.  6d.  «.:• 
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t  An  Inqatrffnto  th«  Nnture  and  Properties  of  B\&M^  m  rtilMiilt  ill 
and  Diieasc.    By  T.  C.  Thackerah.    8vo.    5s.  -    v!  ^' 

MfLITARY. 

A  Treatise  on  Light  Infantry,  and  on  Practice  at  the  Target;  with  n  newi 
mride  of  Platoon  Eiercise,  B^  Capt.  Geurge  Black  of  the  54th  ll^iihtoL 
IVimi.    4s. 

An  Historical  Memoir  relating  to  the  Battle  of  Maida,  fought  in  Calabria, 
4th  July  1800.     19ino.    2s. 

O'lsen'ations  nn  the  tendency  of  Mr.  Camot's  Treatise  on  tlie  Defence 
of  Places  by  Vertical  Fire.  My  Col.  Sir  Howard  Douglus,  Bart«  Kmo. 
30».0d. 

-A  Treatise  on  the  Pointing  of  Naval  Ordnance.  By  Sir  Williani  Cungreve, 
Btari.     8tn.    5s. 

Letters  from  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France,  during  tlic  mcinorahlp  canumigni 
of  IBlttl^BMid  IS;  and  truui  Belgium  and  France  in  1815.  By  a  British 
Officer.     8v».    10.4.  G<l. 

:  Cavalry,  Remarks  on  its  Organization,  Equipment,  and  Instruciion,  com* 
piled  fnini  various  authorities.    By  an  OiHcer  of  liussars.    2i. 

MISCF.LLANCOUS. 

Edinburyth  Encyclopedia,  or  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences  and  Misce!lanenus 
Literature;  conducted  liy  David  Brewster,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  London  and  Ediii- 
l|lsr«K,  &C.&C.    Vol.  XiH.  Part  II.  4to.     II.  Is. 

Encyclopaedia  Edinensis,  or  Dictionary  of  Arts  Sciences,  and  Miscellaneous 
Utereture.     By  James  Millar,  M.D.     Vol.  JIL  Part  IIL     4to.    8s. 

Tlie  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  Dirge  Towns.  By  Thomas  Chalmer% 
D.D.  Minister  of  St.  John*s  Cliurcli,  Glasgow.  No.  I.  Remarks  applicable 
to  Dr.  Chalmers*  Connexion  with  the  Parish  of  St.  John.  To  lie  continued 
qjiiarferiy.    8vo.    Is. 

Letters  on  the  Importance,  Duty,  and  Advantages  of  Early  Rising ;  Second 
Edition.    Os.  bds. 

The  London  Tradesman ;  a  fnmiliar  treatise  on  the  rationale  of  trade  and 
ONninerce,  as  carried  on  in  the  city  and  port  of  London.  By  several  Trades- 
■Wii.     8vo.     10s.  6<l. 

A  detailed  Statement  of  the  Case  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent. 

Tivo  Mane  Speeches  at  Cambridge,  spoken  at  Public  Commencements  in 
the  years  1714  and  1730.  By  Roger  Long,  M.  A.  of  Trinity  College,  ami  John 
TiyWt  M.A.  of  St.  Johns.  To  which  are  added.  Dr.  Taylor's  Latin  Speech 
tt  Sff.  Mary's,  Juvenile  Poems,  Minor  Essays  and  Specimens  of  his  Epistolary 
Qenctponoeiice;  with  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Long.  Edited  by  J. 
VUkiIp,  F.S.A.    8vo.    7s. 

A  Short  Account  of  a  New  Principle  of  a  Rotative  Steam  Engine,  invented 
%y8ir  Williani  Congreve.    8vo.     5s. 

Obiervarions  on  tiie  Means  of  Deriving  from  Flat  and  Hemp  manual  Em* 
fur  Labourers  of  every  Age.     S«. 

Letters  of  Ganganelli,  Pope  Clement  XIV.  translated  from  the 
By  C.  L  Metcalfe,  Esq.     ]2mo.    5s.  -  i 

A  Letter  on  Superstition,  by  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  (afterwards 
Ivl  of  Chatham,)  first  printed  in  1733.    8vo. 

'iw  |l'lBtaah*s  Gaelic  Pn>verbs,  a  new  Edition,  much  enlani^d  and  improved, 
.tdjh  an  entirety  new  Translation,  and  many  additional  Proverbs  from  the 
^mRCf  copious  notes,  &c.  &c.  By  Alexander  Campbell,  author  of  a  Tour  in 
*■  ulandfte.  &c.    Itao. 

/be  Sfwrlsnian's  Directory,  or  Park  and  Gamekeeper's  Companion :  con:* 

line  Instructions  for  breeding  feeding,  and  breaking  Dogs :  hunting  and 

Biug;  siiootiiig;  fishing;  prcsenring  giune;  decoys;  brseding  pbeasaats, 

paitridget, 


ptmM%a^  pigMMi0»  nfbbici^  &c.  6ce.  By  Joko  Majer,  Gmmekeeper.  Thki 
edition,  enlarged  and  improred. 

The  Charchwarden't  and  Orerteer't  Guide  and  Director,  for  the  at  ef 
pariih-officen.    8vo.    7i. 

Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Mancheitgr,  vol  IIL 
New  Series. 

MUSIC. 

A  General  History  of  Music :  conprising  the  lives  of  cmineDt  oomposen 
and  musical  writers.     By  Thomas  Busbv,  Mus.  D.    9  vols.  8v».  ll.  10s. 

History  of  the  Biie  and  Progress  of  fiusic.  Theoretical  and  Fr^ctkiL  By 
G.  Jones,    15t. 

KOVELS. 

Efeleen  Mountjoy,  or  Views  of  Life.  By  Mrs.  Robert  Mooic  4  ids. 
Itao.    11. 4s. 

The  Hermit  in  London.    S  vols.  13mo.    18s. 

Cesario  Rosalba,  or  the  Oath  of  Vengeance.  By  Ann  of  Scraniea.  &  vols. 
ISmo.     11.  7s.  Ad. 

The  Castle  of  Villa  Flora ;  a  Portuguese  tale,  from  a  nuuiutcripc  foaod  hj 
an  Officer.    Svols.  12mo.     16s.  6d. 

The  Highlander;  a  tale  of  my  Landlady,    t  vols.  13mo.     lis. 

The  Black  Convent,  or  a  Tale  of  Feudal  Times.    S  vols.  12mo.    llSi 

The  Black  Robber.    Bv  £.  Ball.    S  vols.  ISnoo.     16s.  6d. 

Adventures  of  JuUeu  Delmour,  transbited  from  the  French  of  Madame  di 
Genlis.     4  vols.     11. 4s. 

The  Authoress  ;  a  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  Rachael.  Foolscap^  8vo.  vitk 
frontispiece.    5s.  bds. 

POETRT. 

The  Triumph  of  Christianity;  a  Missionary  Poem.  By  T.  £.  Abbott. 
13mo.    Ss. 

Musse  Biblicae ;  or  the  Poetry  of  the  Bible.    6s. 

Poems  on  various  Subjects.     By  Mrs.  Kentish.    8vo.    6s. 

The  Rainbow  and  Eclipse,  Poems.    By  T.  Thomas.    8vo.     4t. 

loua ;  and  other  Poems.     Ss. 

Parga;  a  Poem,  with  illustrative  notes.     8vo.    5s.  6d. 

Poems,  with  translations  from  the  German.     By  J.  Anster.    8to.    Ts.6ik 

The  Commemoration  of  Handel ;  the  Sd  edition ;  and  other  pocois.  Bf 
John  Ring.    8vo. 

Ambition ;  a  poetical  Essay.    By  Beppo  Camhrieuxe.    8vo.    8s.  6d. 

My  Lodger's  Legacy,  and  other  poems.  By  Tim  Bobbin,  the  cMcr.  IteOk 
4s.  6d. 

The  Fudger  Fudged,  or  the  Devil  and  T*»*y  M*»»e,  MDCCCLXXXVIU. 
By  the  Editor  of  the  New  Whig  Guide.    Foolscap  8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

The  Poems  of  A  linn  Ramsay;  with  an  original  Dfe  of  tlie  Author  nd 
Criticism  on  his  Writiugs.    By  W.Tennant,  Eso.    A  neat  cabinet  odinokvSi. 

Wallace's  Invocation  to  Bruce,  a  poem.  By  Mrs.  Hemain,autlMir  of  'tSi 
Restoration  of  Works  of  Art  to  Italy,"  <«  Modern  Greeoc;*  «  Tatoa  •aril*- 
toric  Scenes,*'  and  other  poems.    4tu.  . : '  1 1 

POLITICS  AMD  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  r 

Political  F^avs,  with  Sketches  of  Public  Characters.     By  W.&tliCL   Ml 

Parliamentary  History  of  England.     Vol.  XXXV.     ll.lli.6d.  .     « 

Inquiry  into  the  Consequences  of  the  present  depredated  ValiM  of  HidHi 

Labour,  &c.  &c.  in  Letters  to  T.  F.  Buxton^  E^.    Ss.  .     .  -»H 

Three  Tracts:-—!.  On  the  Legal  Mode  of  suppressing  Riou;  4.  ASpiA 

on  a  Reform  of  Parliament;  and  S.  A  Dialogue  on  the  Prindpleaof  Goiir^ 

moot.    By  Sir  William  Jones.    8vo.    U*.  6d.  ..«jdi^ 

Radaeai  Reform  the  only  Rcowd/  for  the  Ditordortofovr  CdOBtty^iirfl^ 
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B  Statistic*!  Ma|>  of  the  Briliah 
3  Bank  of  Eugland  Notei, 


n  tlie  ChBDg«t  neceuary  both  in 
ucut.     li.  6([. 

Letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times  Jourr 
Rwriction,  tlie  lUgulatioDs  ot'  the  Mint; 
Kichaid  Patfi.     €s. 

Hume's  Essaj  in  PuWic  Credit; 
Impire.      Hji  Dr.  Colquliaun,  &c. 

OliMrTatiaD«  on  the  Paymenls  and  Receipts 
o  their  TDJue  in  Gold.    Svu.    3i. 

ttepoft  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Highvayi 
tf  llie    Kingdom;    together   with   the   Minutes  of   Evidence   luken   hefor« 

Letters  on  the  Events  which  have  passed  in  France,  ond  the  Restoration  in 
1815.     By  11.  M.  Williams.     Kvo.     7s.  6d. 

An  Account  of  the  last  Worcester  Election,  and  of  the  ProcHdinga  on  the 
IlMiliAn  to  the  House  of  Conimuns  aj^insl  the  return  of  Col.  Davie>.     St. 

Report  of  the  Secret  Commiiiee  uf  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Royal 
Bin^  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  at  targe.     8vn.     10s.     When  sold  sepa- 
iwrij,  the  Report  Is.  ed, ;  Edinburgh  ctac,  with  Rfpori,  Gs.  6d. ;  Aberdeen, 
witbditto,  5s. ;  Dundee,  ivith  ditto,  3b.  ;  Dunfermliue,  tvith  ditto,  3s.  Gd. 
bagration. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Calendar  and  Guide;  (giving  an  Account  of  nil  the 
fkltte  OfRces,  Military  Forces,  and  other  Eiublishmenis  there;  together 
aith  a  brief  Account  of  its  Soli,  Climate,  and  Agriculture,  13mo.  4s,  6d. 
'  An  AocfiuMt  of  lh»  Colony  of  the  Cupe  of  Good  Hope;  with  a,  Vien  to  the 
Inlbrraation  uf  Emigrant.     Uvo.     Os.  (>d. 

HiaiaonGinifraiiuntotheCiipeof  GoodHoue.  By  W.  J.Burchell.  3s,Gd. 
^hft EnicrBni's  Guide  to  the  British  Settlemenis  in  Upper  Canada  ana 
Vdilcd  States  of  America;  including  Smith's  Geoj^raphical  Views  of  Upper 
Cauda;  with  Exlrncts  froni  Original  Letters  of  a  Lancashire  Farmer  and 
oilMr  Residents,  and  Reniarki  on  the  superior  Advaniagei  of  (he  ahore 
Ptecca  to  the  Cape  nf  Good  Hope,  New  South  Wales,  fitc    Bvo.     3s, 

(HaerTBtions  on  F.mi|ralion  to  Poland.     By  a  Resident.     1>. 

Hw  Rmigranl's  Guide  to  the  Cupe  of  Good  Hope,  cunloinini;  a  Description 

afihM  Cfiente,  Suil,  and  Praduciious  of  the  Colony,  from  the  latest  and  most 

•dibeuie  Sources  of  Infiirmalion — with  Directions  to  Emigrants  in  General, 

m  <Ta  ivhicfa  are  added  a  full  Account  of  the  Meeting  at  the  Cruwn  and  Anchor 

Bflavem,  JSec.     By  John  Wilson, 

f  The  Einigmnt's  Directory  lo  the  Western  States  of  North  America,  in- 
"   "      a  Vuj^nge  nut  from  Liverpool,     iiv  Wm.  Aniphleti.     8to,  (is.  boards, 

$ainte  Bible,  conlenanl  le  Vieux  et  le  Nouveaii  Testament.     Royal 

Us. 
Holy  Bible  and  Testament,  in  Italian,  from  the  edition  of  Diodati,  re- 
■nd  corrected  by  Kolandi.     8vn.    11.4s.    The  Tek lament  separate,    tii, 
■  Select  Works  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor. 
fA%.  8vo.    31.  3s. 

System  of  Theology,  in  a  Series  of  Sermons.  B*  the  late  Rev.  Timnihv 
i^U  S.T,D.  LL.D.  President  of  Yale  College,  inC-nnieciicut  (America), 
1  a  Life  and  line  Portrait  of  the  Author.  U«o.  5  vols.  31.  13s. 
iuiin  Refuted ;  or  Plain  Reasons  for  becoming  a  Christian.  Bv  Thomas 
iriwell  H..nie.  M  A.  of  .St.  John's  College,  Caiubridgf,  Curate  of  Chriii- 
\ew^te-ttreet.     ]3mo.     Is. 

Sketches  uf  prevailing  Opinions  and   Manners,  Foreign   and  Do- 
vilh  Reflections  o»  Prayer.     By  Hannah  More.      Svo.     Ot. 
ierinons  preadied  befors  the  Uuivertity  of  Oxford  in  the  yaat  JS)9, 
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•t  riie iLMsftf' feonlttf  hy  the  laM  Rev.  J^lni  BlimplMi.    By  cIm  Bar.  1LD; 
lidq^pn,  M.A.    8vo.    19s. 

Sfrimmt  I7  tht  Rev.  C.  R.  Mafurin,  Curate  of  St.  Peter's,  Duhlin.    Sito. 

DitOHiraes  011  tevenil  Subjects  and  Occasiuiis.  By  Wm.  Iletf,  M.A.  4  foli. 
8vn.     18s. 

FifVy-sin  Sermon!!,  preached  on  seveml  Occasions ;  to  which  are  added,  tirs 
Tructs.     By  Juliii  Rogers,     li.  Is. 

Adjuinentiim,  or  prayers  tor  every  Siindny  in  the  Year,  intended  to  preoedo 
and  tiiiU»w  ihe  Sermon.     By  ilie  Uev.  C.  Barlee,  LL.B. 

Diahiieues  (mi  ihe  Dftctrines  of  the  E<*tahlished  C'huirh.    8vo.    8s. 

Seoind  Course  of  Family  Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  H.  Marriott.  S%'o.    10s.  64. 

Nanman*^  History,  Jonah's  Gourd,  and  an  Essiiy  on  ihc  Pleasures  cf  Ke- 
lifli*Hi.     Ky  Owrn  Aifirris.     19mo.    4s. 

The  Beiovc<i  Di^cifile;  n  Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Life,  CJiaracter,  and 
Writitit!8  of  ihc  Ap<»site  John.     By  Alfreil  Bisthop.     I^iini.    5s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Da^idV,  occasioned  hy  his  Lordship's  Mit^ 
CfMioeptions  ond  Misrefirebentations  of  a  Pamphlet,  entitled  *'  Reflectiani 
concerning:  tlie  Expe<iiency  of  a  Council  of  the  Church  of  England  and  iHi 
Church  of  Rfime  Ijeing  liolden,  ^c.**  By  Samuel  Wix,  A.M.  F.R.  mid  AjS; 
Vicar  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less,  I/)ndon.    8vo.    ds. 

TOPOCRAPUY. 

An  ni'storical  and  Topographical  Account  of  the  Tosrn  of  Wohurn  and  its 
Viciuity ;  containing  also  a  concise  Genealogy  of  the  House  of  Russell^  atfd 
Memoirs  of  the  lute  Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Ilistory  of  tlie  University  of  Dublin,  illustrated  by  thirty  coloured  Plates 
by  eminent  Artists,  from  Drawings.     By  W.  B.  Taylor.    Part  L     10s.  6tL 

A  Topographical  and  Historical  Account  of  the  City  and  County  of  Nor- 
wicli,  its  Antiquities,  modem  Impmvements,  &c.     By  J.  Stacev.    8%'0.    7s. 

Widks  throueh  Ireland  in  the  Years  1819,  1814,  and  L817;  described  in  i 
fetries  of  Letters  loan  English  Gentleman.     By  B.  Trotter,  Er>q.     8vo.     14s« 

Views  of  Society  and  Manners  in  the  North  of  Ireland;  in  a  Series  of  LbI» 
ters  written  in  tlie  Year  1818.     By  J.  Gamble.     19s. 

Excursions  through  Ireland.  >(o.  I.  By  T.  Cromwell.  IltustratBd  bj  000 
Encravinus.     l9mo.  2s.  Gd.    8vo.  4s. 

Escursions  throueh  the  County  of  Surrey,  comprising  Descriptions  of  the 
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Aht.  I. — 1 .  Mission  from  Cape  Coast  C<tst/e  to  Athtmlee,  tcith  a 

Stalhtiral  Account  iff  that  hingdom,  and  Geographical  Notices 

oj' other  Parts  of  the  Interior  of  .'J/Hca.     13y  T.  Edwaid  Bow- 

dich,  Esq.  Cointuctor.     IBIJ>. 

i.  The  African  Committee.     By  T.  Edward  Bowdich,  Esq. 

CtiDiliictor  of  tlie  Mission  to  Ashaiitce.  1819- 
IF  his  sable  majcaty,  Sai  Tuoto  Quamina,  '  King  of  Ashantce 
nd  its  dependencies,'  should  ever  be  favoured  with  a  eight  of 
Ibe  goodly  quarto  which  Mr.  Bowdich  has  contrived  to  ntiuiurac- 
lUKon  the  subject  of  his  gold  and  his  grandeur,  his  captains  and  liis 
oboceers,  be  would  certainly  conclude,  as  the  Congo  negro  did 
of  Captain  Turkey's  visit,  ihal  '  he  come  only  to  laic  walk  and 
Bske  book'— and  a  pretty  large  book,  too,  he  miglit  probably 
aM,  for  so  short  a  walk.  Could  he,  howmer,  read  this  bulky  vo- 
lume, we  strongly  suspect  that  he  would  complain,  as  his  black 
brtrther  of  Dahomey  did  to  Governor  Abson, — that  white  men 
make  books  about  black  men,  whose  customs  they  do  not  under- 
itand,  and  put  in  them  a  great  number  of  very  silly  stories. 

The  origin  and  the  objects  of  the   '  Mission  to  Ashantee'  wiftfl 

best  be  understood  by  perusing  Mr.  Mcridith's  narrative  of  the  J 

irruption  of  these  people  into  the  country  of  the  Fantees,  an^f 

their  dariog  attack  on  the  town  and  fort  of  Annamaboe,  which  Mi*.  I 

Bowdich  has   placed,  like  an  Irish    preface,  or,  as  Mr.  Hlowl 

ileo  would  call  it,  a  '  poslliminious  preface,'  at  the  end  of  hira 

bwA.     From  this  it  appears  that,  in   I6<)^,  two  chiefs  of  tbiv 

Adantce  nation  having  rebelled,  took  refuge  among  the  Fantees^  J 

our  allies.     I'lie  king  pursued  Ihem  ;  and  finding  that  the  FanteM  ^ 

JwJ  espoused  (heir  cause,  overran  the  whole  country,  nidrch^  J 

iriiiniph  to  the  sea-coast,  destroyed  the  town  of  Cormantiilf  1 

*  look  possession  of  the  Dutch  fort  at  that  place ;  he  then  pr<>  . 

led  to  Annamaboe,  where  the  Fantee  army  had  taken  sheltei'.  d 

'ilreadfni  slaughter  ensued,  close  under  the  walls  of  the  Ehgliab  j 

in  which  it  is  supposed  that  not  less  than  3000  persons  wer*  4 

to  the  sword.    'Tne  English  had  fired  a  few  shots  from  theJ 

in  t)ie  hope  of  deterriiig  the  Ashantees  from  entering  the4 

i;    but  with  so  little  effect,  that  after  the  slaughtrr,  ibeyj 

icd  their  arms  against  the  fort  iisfclf,  advancing  to  the  vrtjf' 
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muzzles  of  the  guns.  The  streugth  of  the  garrison  did  not  exceed 
thirty  men,  of  whom  five  were  officers ;  and  thu  small  number 
was  speedily  reduced;  the  governor,  (Mr.  White,)  one  of  the 
officers,  and  four  men  being  wounded,  and  two  killed.  They, 
however,  repelled  the  assailants;  and  w4ien  the  Ashantees  at- 
tempted to  bum  down  the  gate,  shot  tliose  who  applied  the  fire 
from  the  ramparts.  The  next  day  a  small  reinforcement  arrived 
from  Cape  Coast ;  and  as  the  enemy  was  not  disposed  to  reoew 
the  attack,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  out,  and  the  forbearance 
waA  friendship  of  the  king  purchased  at  the  expense  of  giving  up 
one  of  the  rebel  chiefs,  who  had  sought  protection  under  the 
walls  of  Cape  Coast  Castle ; — an  act  which,  we  are  told,  (and  we 
must  take  the  author's  word  for  it,)  '  gave  a  favourable  opinion  of 
the  British' ! 

The  Ashantees  remained  quiet  until  the  year  1811,  when  the} 
again  invaded  the  Pantees,  and  their  forbearance  was  again  par- 
chased  ;  and  a  third  time  in  1816,  when  thousands  were  butchered 
in  cold  blood,  and  as  many  dragged  to  the  capital  as  victims  to 
their  inhuman  superstitions.  The  Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
being  again  obliged  to  purchase  their  retreat  by  the  payment  of  a 
large  sum  of  money,  earnestly  requested  his  supenors  at  home 
to  authorize  a  mission  to  the  Kin^  of  Ashantee,  '  to  deprecate 
these  repeated  calamities,  to  conciliate  so  powerful  a  monarch, 
and  to  propitiate'  (what  is  this?)  *  an  extension  of  commerce.' 
This  request  was  immediately  acceded  to ;  and  some  valuable 
presentSi  together  with  a  draft  of  instructions,  were  forwarded 
by  the  spring  ship  of  181  ?•  Mr.  James,  the  governor  of  Accra 
forty  was  selected  as  the  representative  of  the  African  Company, 
and  Mr.  Bowdich,  a  young  writer  just  arrived,  and  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson, also  a  writer,  with  Mr.  Tedlie,  assistant  surgeon^  were 
appointed  to  accompany  him.  • 

The  mission  left  Cape  Coast  Castle  with  a  proper  number  of 
bearers,  Ashantee  guides,  and  two  native  soldiers  of  the  gar- 
rison, on  the  morning  of  the  22d  April.  In  the  course  of  fif^n 
miles,  which  brought  them  to  Payntree's  croom  or  village,  they 
passed  over  a  very  beautiful  country — the  hills  were  covered 
with  groves  or  clumps  of  trees  of  immense  size,  and  the  vaUeys 
with  a  profiision  of  pines,  aloes  and  lilies,  richly  >^ried  with 

Sdm,  banana,  plantam  and  guava  trees.  *  I  never,'  says  Mr. 
owdich,  '  saw  soil  so  rich  or  vegetation  so  luxuriant.'  Amidst 
all  this  luxuriance,  however,  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  was  but  too 
visible  in  the  numerous  deserted  villages,  and  the  few  wretched 
inhabitants  who  still  clung  to  their  ruins. 

The  village  of  Payntree  was  prettily  situated  on  an  open 
plain,  surrounded  by  stately  trees,  and  consisted  of  one  broad  and 

well 
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'Veil  '  cleaiipd'  street  of  small  liuts,  framed  of  bnmboo  and  neatly 
'thatched.     The  proprietor  himself  was  attentive  and  obliging, 
*''«Jld  presented  the  strangers  with  fowls,  yama  and  palm-wine.    He 
liad  a  field  of  com  (of  what  kind  is  not  stated)  of  at  least  twenty 
acres.     '  Ilia  dwelling  was  a  square  of  four  apartments,  one  for 
bifnaelf  and  ttic  others  for  his  stuck  and  his  slaves.     The  order, 
deanliness  and  comfort,'  says  our  traveller,  '  surprized  us ;  the 
mm  bftd  ^usl  set,  and  n  cheerful  tire  un  a  clean  hearth  supported 
-  "Ihc  evenm^  meal.     The  old  man  was  seated  in  hia  slate  chair, 
-QKtaliiig  himself  with  hia  children  and  younger  wives — the  elder 
*HBe  wu  looking  un  from  the  opposite  apartment  with  hnppy  in- 
'  >4fifference;  it  was  the  first  scene  of  domestic  comfort  I  had  wit- 
nessed among  the   natives' — we  regret  to  add,  it   wus  also  the 
itat. 

The  next  twenty  or  thirty  miles  led  through  deep  and  almost  ixn- 

ytrvious  forests  of  (he  largest  and  loftiest  trees,  the  fallen  trtinks  of 

wfaich  presented  frequent  barriers  to  tJieir  progress,  and  increased 

'Ihcir  fatigues  from  the  labour  required  to  scale  them.    The  climb- 

V^  plants  shot  down  their  pliant  arms  like  so  many  cables,  and 

ided  each  other  in  such  a  perplexity  of  twists  that  it  was  iro- 

to  trace  them  in  the  general  entanglement.     '  The  path, 

?aa  swampy,  (says    Mr.    Bowdich,)  frequently  became 

mcfcless,  and  appeared  to  have  been  little  used  since  the  Ashun- 

invasiun    of    1807- — Several    human   skulls   were   scattered 

Ugh  tliis  dark  solitude,  the  relics  of  the  butchery.' 

On  the  last  day  of  April,  the   party   reached    the  banks   of 

Iream  called  the  Boosemprn. 

NolHing,  saysnur  Iravellcr,  cmitd  be  more  beauliful;  the  bnnk  on  the 

ih  ride  wus  sttep,  and  ailniitrtil  but  a  narrow  path;  that  on  the 

th  iloping;  on  which  a  small  Ftiiiih  house,  under  Ihe  shade  of  a 

•iiou  tree,  fixed  the  eyei  whence  it  wandered  ot^-r  a  rich  variety  of 

'  whI  foliage,  in  which  light  and  shade  were  mcnl  happily  blended : 

nail  rocks  stole  through  ihe  herbage  of  the  batiks,  aod  now  and 

ruffled  the  water:    the  doom  trees  lowering  in  the  shrubbery, 

I  to  the  most  genllr  air  a  rich  foliage  of  dark  green,  mocking  the 

touch  of  the  pencil ;  the  lumarind  and  Mnaller  niinioans  beiglit- 

,iUcflec[hy  ihdr  livelier  lint,  and  ihe  mote  piquant  delicacy  of 

lutf :  the  cullun  trees  oviiriopped  the  whole,  eiiwreathed  in  con- 

li,  and  several  elegant  little  trees,  unknonn  to  me,  rose  in  the 

:>groBiul,  intermixed  with  palms,  and  made  the  coup  d'ceJI  cnchani- 

The  bright  rays  of  the  sun  were  sobered  by  the  rich  reflectiuns  of 

water;  and  there  was  a  mild  beauty  in  ihe  iHndscape,  uncongenial 

urbariiini,  which  imposed  the  expectation  of  eleganee  and  refine- 

11.     1  atumplid  a  sketch,  but  it  n  as  far  beyond  my  rude  pencil;   the 

prcBsion  of  the  scene  could  only  hove  bien  hated  in  the  pitiliic  of 

s  2  every 
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t^rery  tree;  and  it  .seemed  to  defy  any  touches,  but  those  of  a  Claude 
or  a  Wilson,  to  depict  the  life  of  its  beauty/ — pp.  23,  24. 

The  reader  will  collect  from  this  description,  which  is  aniopg 
the  least  tumid  that  the  work  affords,  that  the  author  hns  a  sin* 
^lar  propensity  '  to  talk  in  Kipg  Cambyses'  vein/  Indeed*  so 
.  fond  is  he  of  flinging  his  garish  colours  over  every  object,  that 
i^eare  compelled,  however  unwillingly,  to  make  considerable  de- 
ductions in  our  mind  from  his  statements  before  we  proceed  tok* 
vestigate  their  value. 

At  the  first  Ashantee  town,  named  Fo&maunee,  a  venerable 
old  man  regaled  the  travellers  with  palm-wine  and  fniit; 
^  hit  maimers,*  says  Mr.  Bowdich,  *  were  very  pleasing,  and 
made  it  more  painful  to  us  to  hear  that  his  life  was  for- 
feited to  some  superstitious  observances,  and  that  he  only  waited 
the  result  of  a  petition  to  the  king,  to  commiserate  his  infirmities, 
so  far  as  to  allow  him  to  be  executed  at  his  o^iii  croom,  and  to  be 
spared  the  fatigue  of  a  journey  to  the  capital :  he  conversed  cheer- 
fuHy  with  us,  congratulated  himself  on  seeing  white  men  before 
he  died,  and  spread  his  cloth  over  the  log  with  an  emotion  of  dig- 
nity rather  than  shame. — His  head  arrived  at  Coomassie  the  day 
after  we  had.' 

The  next  town  they  halted  at  was  Doompassie,  *  the  most  in- 
dustrious on  the  path;  doths,  beads  and  pottery  were  manufac- 
turing in  all  directions,  and  the  blacksmiths'  forges  were  always 
at  work.'  Eight  miles  beyond  this  a  message  met  them  from  the 
king,;  appointing  their  public  entry  into  Coomassie  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday.  During  this  journey  to  Coomassie,  which  is  esti- 
.  mated  at  |46  miles,  (or  about  97  miles  of  direct  distance,)  the 
thermometer  ranged  from  76^  to  91%  but  was  seldom  above  80°. 

Their  entrance  into  the  capital  is  thus  described. 

*  We  entered  Coomassie  at  two  o'clock,  passing  under  a  fetish,  or  sa- 
crifice of  a  dead  sheep,  wrapped  up  in  red  silk,  and  suspended  between 
two  lofty  poltrs.  Upwards  of  5000  people,  the  greater  part  warrion, 
met  us  with  awful  bursts  of  martial  music,  discordant  only  in  its  mix- 
ture; for  horns,  diums,  rattles,  and  gong-gongs  were  all  exerted  with  a 
zeal  bordering  on  phrenzy,  to  subdue  us  by  the  first  impression.  The 
smoke  which  encircled  us  from  the  incessant  discharges  of  musquetiy 
confined  our  glimpses  to  the  foreground;  and  we  were  halted  whilst 
the  captains  performed  their  Pyrrhic  dance,  in  the  centre  of  a  circle 
formed  by  their  warriors;  where  a  confusion  of  flags,  English,  Dutch, 
and  Danish,  were  waved  and  flourished  in  all  directions;  the  bearers 
plunging  and  springing  from  side  to  side,  with  a  passion  of  enthusiasm 
only  equalled  by  the  captains,  who  followed  them,  discharging  their 
shining  blunderbusses  so  close,  that  the  flags  now  aud  then  were  in  a 
blaze:  and  emerging  from  the  smoke  with  all  the  gesture  and  distortion 
of  maniacs/ — pp.  31,  32. 

Then 
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K^'Tlieii  follows  a  rery  minute  and  circumstanlbl  deBcriutloii  i>f 
the  war- captains,  illustrated  by  a  print  of  one  of  them  in  grand  ' 
^la,  which  would  make  an  admirable  scare-crow.  Moving  on- 
wards Uiroiigh  crowds  of  people,  they  were  perfectly  astonished 
~j|ithe  spltnidor  of  the  several  caboceers*  who  passed  by  with  tlicij 
'  The  bands,  principally  composed  of  bonis  and  tluttii, 
1  to  play  in  concert,  seemed  to  soothe  our  hearing  into  iU 
baral  tone  again  by  their  wild  melodies.'  Melodies! — But  titers 
is  no  disputing  about  taste.— We  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Uowdicli^ 
like  Bottom, '  bas  a  reasonable  ear  for  the  tongs  and  the  bones' : — 
bnt  13osman,  who  had  often  witnessed  similar  pageants,  tells  US 
tt  these  melodious  instruments,  which  'soothed'  Sir.  Bowdich's  ' 
'  into  its  natural  tone,'  somided,  '  for  all  the  world,  like  a 
jelder's  horn' ! 

1  iuhuman  spectacle  now  arrested  their  attention,  wlticli,  it' 

nid  seem,  they  were  purposely  stopped  to  notice.     It  was*' 

whom  the  people  were  tormenting  previously  to  the  sacri- 

Tlus  miserable  object  (with  whose  atifferings  we  shall  noti 

ict  our  readers)  having  passed  in  review  before  tliem,  theyi 

e  |>emiitted  to  procoetl  towards  the  market-jilace.     The  seem' 

bt  presented  itself  there  must  be  described  in  Mr.  Bowdieli's^  , 

n.  words. 

F'Our  observations  en  passiinl  hud  taught  us  lo  conceive  a  spectacle 
■Exceeding  our  origiiuil  expeciaiions;  but  ihey  had  not  preparrd  us' 
Wt  (be  extent  and  display  of  ihe  scene  which  here  burst  upon  us  ;  aA 
srM  of  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference  was  cn>wded  with  magniDcenct- 
and  novelty.  The  king,  his  tribularies,  and  caplaint,  were  resplendent' 
io  the  diilance,  surrounded  by  oiiendanls  of  every  description,  fronted' 
by  u  oiKU  of  warriors  wliich  seemed  \o  make  our  approach  impervioits, ' 
The  son  was  reflected,  wiih  a  glare  scarcely  more  supportable  (ban  the^ 
hcot,  from  Ihe  massy  gold  ornamenis,  which  glistened  in  every  direc-' 
lion.  Itlore  than  a  Imndred  bands  burst  at  once  on  our  arrival,  with  th«' 
i^KUliar  n\T%  Of  ihdr  leveral  chiefs;  the  horns  ftnurished  their  del!-' 
JU^,  with  the  beniing  of  innumerable  drums  and  metal  instrumentsi  ' 
^Kitltcn  yielding  for  a  while  to  the  soft  breathings  of  their  long  fluteil,'' 
Hnih  were  truly  harmonious;  and  a  pleasing  instrument,  like  a  bag-' 
y!^  without  ihe  drone,  was  happily  blended.  At  least  a  hundred  large' ' 
uMbrellas,  or  canopies,  which  could  shelter  thirty  perMns,  were  sprung' 
up  and  down  by  the  bearers  with  brilliant  effect,  being  made  of  schHcI,' 
yellow,  and  the  most  sbewy  cloths  and  silks,  and  crowned  on  the  top' 
with  crescents,  pelicans,  elephants,  barrels,  and  arms  and  swords  of*' 
gold;  they  were  of  various  shajies,  but  mostly  dome;  and  the  valance*'' 
(in  some  of  which  small  looking  glasses  were  inserted)  faninslically  seal-" 
■  ped  and  (Vibged;  from  the  fnmta  nf  some,  the  proboscis  andsniall' 
Mh  of  elephants  projected,  and  a  few  were  roofed  with  leopard  skins^' 
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and  crowned  with  various  animaU  naturally  stuffed.  The  state  ham* 
mocks,  like  long  cradles,  were  raised  in  the  rear,  the  poles  on  the 
beads  of  the  bearers ;  the  cushions  and  pillows  were  covered  with  cria- 
son  taffeta,  and  the  richest  cloths  hung  over  the  sides.  Innumerable 
small  umbrellas,  of  various  coloured  stripes,.were  crowded  in  the  inter* 
vals,  whilst  several  large  trees  heightened  the  glare  by  contrasting  the 
sober  colouring  of  nature. 

**•  Discolor  unde  auri  per  ramos  aura  refulsit.* 
^  The  king's  messengers,  with  gold  breast  plates,  made  way  for  vi, 
and  we  commenced  our  round,  preceded  by  the  canes  and  the  EngliRk 
flag.  We  stopped  to  take  the  hand  of  every  caboceer,  which,  as  their 
Kovsehold  suites  occupied  several  spaces  in  advance,  delayed  us  loag 
enough  to  distinguish  some  of  the  ornaments  in  the  general  bkae  of 
splendour  and  ostentation/ — pp.  34, 35. 

Whether  Mr.  Bowdich,  in  the  midst  of  this  general '  blaie  of 
splendour  and  ostentation/  distinctly  taw,  or  only  imagined  that 
he  WW,  the  wild  and  wondrous  assemblage  of  objects  which  he 
has  brought  together  in  the  following  procession,  we  leave  the 
reader  to  determine — in  either  case  it  must  be  allowed  that  hit 
powers  are  of  no  ordinary  kind. — It  is  but  justice  to  confess  thai 
"we  have  been  both  interested  and  amused  by  the  description  in  a 
high  degree. 

*  The  caboceers,  as  did  their  superior  captains  and  attendants,  wore 
Ashantee  cloths,  of  extravagant  price  from  the  costly  foreign  silks 
which  had  been  unravelled  to  weave  them  in  all  the  varieties  of  colour, 
as  well  as  pattern ;  they  were  of  an  incredible  size  and  weight,  and 
thrown  over  the  shoulder  exactly  like  the  Roman  toga  ^  a  small  silk 
fillet  generally  encircltd  their  temples ;  and  massy  gold  necklaces,  in<» 
tricately  wrought,  suspended  Moorish  charms,  dearly  purchased,  and 
enclosed  in  small  square  cases  of  gold,  silver,  and  curious  embroidery. 
Some  wore  necklaces  reaching  to  the  navel  entirely  of  aggry  beads; 
a  band  of  gold  and  beads  encircled  the  knee,  from  which  several  strings 
of  the  same  depended ;  small  circles  of  gold  like  guineas,  rings,  aad 
casu  of  animals,  were  strung  round  their  ancles ;  their  sandah  were  qf 
green,  red,  and  delicate  white  leather ;  manillas,  and  rude  lump  of 
rock  gold,  hung  from  their  left  wrists,  which  were  so  heavily  laden  as 
to  be  supported  on  the  head  of  one  of  their  handsomest  boys.  Gold  and 
silver  pipes,  and  canes,  dazzled  the  eye  in  every  direction.  Wolves'  am) 
rams'  heads  as  large  as  life,  cast  in  gold,  were  suspended  from  their  fflb^ 
haindled  swords,  which  were  held  around  them  in  great  numbers ;  the 
blades  were  shaped  like  round  bills,  and  rusted  in  blood;  the  sheatU 
were  of  leopard  skin,  or  the  shell  of  a  fish  like  shagreen*  The  iKVgb 
d^ums  supported  on  the  head  of  one  man,  and  beaten  by  two  others,  were 
braced  around  with  the  thigh  bones  of  their  enemies,  and  ornamented 
with  their  skulls.  The  kettle  drums,  resting  on  the  ground,  were  scraped 
with  wet  fingers,  and  covered  with  leopard  skin.  The  wrists  of  the 
drummers  were  hung  with  bells  and  curiously  shaped  pieces  of  iron, 
\vhich  gini^ed  loudly  as  they  were  beating.    The  smaller  drums  were 
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wnpeiiili'd  fium  [he  neck  by  acarves  of  ivii  cloili ;  llie  Iwriis  (tlie  U-uili 
tU  youn^  ulc|>li)tiils)  were  iiriiainented  al  the  nioutli-pi<H'c  uilh  gold,  dihI 
tbe  Jaw  buiies  or  human  viciims.  The  kvar  cups  of  eagles  l't-athun>  mid- 
dfd  k»  tbe  reur,  and  lurge  Sum,  of  ihc-  wing  leaihcrx  o(  the  oslrich, 
-played  aniuntl  the  dignilnries :  immediiiltly  behind  their  clmtn  (ivhich 
,  'wt-re  of  black  wood,  almost  covt'ivd  by  inlays  of  ivury  and  ^old  em- 
'bciMin«nt)«li>od  ihcir  handsoiiiesl  youihe,  with  corelels  of  leopard's 
'  lin  covered  with  gold  cockle  shells,  ami  stuck  full  of  sniHll  knivt^, 
iratbed  in  gold  and  silver,  niid  the  hundlts  of  blue  agnie  ;  cnriDuch 
of  elephants  hides  hungbtiluw,  ornamented  in  iht;  tawe  manner; 
e  gold  handled  sword  was  6sed  behind  the  left  ihuulder,  and  silk 
mrvesand  bones'  tails  (generally  white)  Btreanwd  from  the  arms  and 
Waiti  clutb  :  tlieir  long  Daniuh  mii«kels  had  broad  rims  of  gold  at«mall 
di^itunces,  and  ih<t  stocks  were  ornamented  with  shells.  Finely  grown 
girls  stood  behind  the  chairs  of  some,  with  siilver  basinii.  Their  sKmIs 
t>(  the  mott  laborious  carved  work,  and  gencFnlly  with  two  large  bells 
aliached  to  ihem,  were  conspicuously  plitced  upon  th«  farads  of  fa- 
vourittn;  and  crowds  of  small  boys  were  seated  around,  flourishing 
elepbanis'  (ails  curiously  mounted.  The  warriorB  sal  on  the  gmond 
clone  (o  lliMB,  and  90  thickly  as  not  to  admit  of  ourpasMng  without 
treacling  on  ihdr  feet,  to  which  ihey  were  jwrfecily  indifierent ;  their 
raps  were  nf  the  skin  of  the  pangolin  and  leopard,  ibe  tails  hanging 
down  behind  ;  their  carluuch  bells  (composed  of  tmall  gourds  which 
hoU  the  charges,  and  covered  with  leopard  or  pig's  skin)  were  em- 
boMed  wilb  red  shells,  and  small  brass  bells  thickly  hung  to  them  ;  on 
ibeir  Up*  and  shoulders  was  a  cluster  of  knives ;  iron  chains  nnd  col- 
l&ra  Signified  [be  most  daring,  who  were  prouder  of  them  than  of  gold  ; 
tbeir  ravsketsh;id  rests  affixed  sf  leopard's  skin,  and  the  locks  a  covft- 
ihg  of  (he  same;  the  sidea  of  their  faces  were  curiously  painted  in  long 
white  streaks,  and  [heir  arms  also  striped,  having  the  appearance  of 
ItTtnuur.' — p.  35. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  the  '  Conductor's'  mluule 
and  circuniBtanlia)  description  of  the  numeruua  and  splendid  cor- 
tege ofltie  swarthy  mouarch,  \vith  wliose  many  ainiable  iiualitieahc 
ppeoTB  in  no  small  degree  to  be  enraptured. 

ralonged  fluurishes  of  the  horns,  a  deafening  tumult  ofdrums, 
iller  concert  of  [he  iniervals,  announced  that  we  were  np- 
BCbinj!  the  king:  we  were  already  passing  the  principal  officers  of 
If  houaebuld  :  Ihe  chamberhiin,  the  gold  horn  blower,  the  captain  of 
^W'Rietsengers,  the  capiain  for  royal  executions,  the  captain  of  the 
JarlCet,  Ibe  keeper  of  the  royal  burial  gruund,  and  the  master  of  the 
■IKb,  Mt  surrounded  by  a  retinue  and  splendor  which  beipoke  ibc 
piity  and  impurtLince  of  their  offices.  The  cook  had  a  number  of 
1^1  services  covered  wilb  leopard's  skin  held  behind  bim,  and  a  large 
uanlity  of  massy  silver  plate  was  displayed  before  him,  punch  bowls, 
iters,  coffee  i)ol3,  tankards,  and  a  very  large  vessel  with  heavy  ban- 
«  aitd  clawed  feet,  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  to  hold  in- 
;  1  observed  a  Portuguese  inscription  on  one  piece,  and  iliey 
s  i  seemed 
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•eexned  gweiAlly  of  that  manufacture.  The  executioner,  a  man  of  ad 
jmqaense  sise,  wore  a  massy  gold  hatchet  on  his  breast ;  and  the  oao- 
cution  stool  was  held  before  him,  clotted  in  blood,  and  partly  covared 
with  ft  cawl  of  fat.  The  king's  four  linguists  were  encircled  by  a  splea- 
dor  inferior  to  none,  and  their  peculiar  insignia,  gold  canes,  were  ele- 
vated in  all  directions,  tied  in  bundles,  like  fasces.  The  keeper  of  the 
treasury  added  to  his  own  magnificence  by  the  ostentatious  display  of 
ills  service;  the  blow  pan,  boxes,  scales  and  weights,  were  of  aoKd 
gold. 

'  A  delay  of  some  minutes,  whilst  we  severally  approached  to  receive 
the  king's  hand,  afforded  us  a  thorough  view  of  him ;  his  deportmeat 
first  excited  my  attention ;  native  dignity  in  princes  we  are  pleased  to 
f:all  barbarous  was  a  curious  spectacle :  his  manners  were  majestic, 
yet  courteous :  and  he  did  not  allow  his  surprise  to  beguile  him  for  a 
moment  of  the  composure  of  the  monarch ;  he  appeared  to  l)e  about 
thirty-eight  years  of  age,  inclined  to  cor))ulencc,  and  of  a  benevolent 
countenance ;  he  wore  a  fillet  of  aggry  beads  round  his  temples,  a 
necklace  of  gold  cockspur  shells  strung  by  their  largest  ends,  and  over 
bis  right  shoulder  a  red  silk  cord,  suspending  three  saphies  cased  in 
gold ;  his  bracelets  were  the  richest  mixtures  of  beads  and  gold,  and 
his  fingers  covered  with  rings;  his  cloth  was  of  a  dark  green  silk;  a 
pointed  diadem  was  elegantly  painted  in  white  on  his  forehead  ;  also  a 
nattem  resembling  an  epaulette  on  each  shoulder,  and  an  ornament 
like  a  full  blown  rose,  one  leaf  rising  above  another  until  it  covered  his 
whole  breast;  his  knee-bands  were  of  aggry  beads,  and  his  ancle  strings 
of  gold  ornaments  of  the  most  delicate  workmanship,  small  drums,  san- 
kos,  stools,  swords,  guns,  and  birds,  clustered  together ;  his  sandals,  of 
ft  soft  white  leather,  were  embossed  across  the  instep  band  with  small 
gold  and  silver  cases  of  saphies ;  he  was  seated  in  a  low  chair,  richly 
ornamented  with  gold ;  he  wore  a  pair  of  gold  castanets  on  his  finger 
and  thumb,  which  he  clapped  to  enforce  silence.  The  belts  of  the 
guards  behind  his  chair  were  cased  in  gold,  and  covered  with  small 
jaw  hopes  of  the  same  metal ;  the  elephants'  tails,  waving  like  a  small 
cloud  before  him,  were  spangled  with  gold,  and  large  plumes  of  fea- 
thers were  flourished  amid  them.  His  eunuch  presided  over  these  at- 
tendants, wearing  only  one  ma^sy  piece  of  gold  about  his  neck :  tlU: 
royal  stool,  entirely  cased  in  gold,  was  displayed  under  a  splendid  urn* 
brella,  with  drums,  sankos,  horns,  and  various  musical  instrument^, 
cased  in  gold,  about  the  thickness  of  cartridge  paper :  large  circles  of 
gold  hung  by  scarlet  cloth  from  the  swords  of  state,  the  sheaths  as  well 
iu  the  handles  of  which  were  also  cased  ;  hatchets  of  the  same  we^ 
jptermixed  with  them  :  the  breasts  of  the  Ocrahs,  and  various  atten- 
dants, were  adorned  with  large  stars,  stools,  crescents,  and  gossamer 
ivings  of  solid  gold.'.-.p.  37. 

The  court  of  Haroun  al  Raschid  was  nothing  to  this  !  Tmleed 
we  have  been  unable,  for  some  time,  to  divest  ourselves  of  the 
idea  thai  we  have  before  us  a  new  collection  of  the  *  Arabian 
Nights/  more  M\  of  prodigies  than  the  old,  and  have  looked 
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lound,.  more  ihaii  once,  fur  llie  approach  of  ihc 
tbnt  was  to  dissolve  [lie  vision,  and  bring  uh  bnck  to  the  sober 
rnlilies  of  life.  He  makes  his  appearance  in  the  nextchupler  iu 
the  person  of  Mr.  Bowdich  himself,  who  simply  wuves  his  wand, 
sod  immediately  presents  to  us  this  '  Lord  of  Aladdin's  lamp  and 
magic  ring,'  whose  glance  seemed  to  trnnsmitle  evury  vilet  aub- 
Mancc  into  gold,  as  a  mean,  cunning,  and  rapacious  negro,  holding 
one  angry  palaver*  after  another  to  deride  the  momentous  ques- 
lioB,  wbi:ther  the  monthly  tribute  paid  by  us  to  his  Ashantee  ma- 
jwqr,  should  be  '  four  acliesf  or  four  ounces  (' 

Tliis  weighty  affair  was  the  subject  of  an  early  discussion  with 
the  king,  who  took  care  pre>ious1y  to  make  the  mission  understand 
that '  iie  knew  very  well  the  King  of  England  had  sent  him  pre- 
Kfits,'  and  that  '  if  they  wished  to  be  friends  with  him  they  mutit 
bring  them  to  his  own  house,  and  shew  them  to  him  and  his  friends, 
ind  not  give  them  before  all  the  people.'  They  were  accordingly 
carried  and  displayetl  before  him ;  when  his  surprize  and  pleu- 
ture  were  so  great  that  he  exclaimed  '  Englishmen  know  how 
U>  do  every  thing  proper' — '  they  are  a  great  people' — '  tbey  wish 
to  tie  friends  with  nie,  to  bv  as  one  with  the  Ashaiitees ;'  and  many 
other  expressions  of  a  similar  kind.  He  was  particularly  delighted 
with  the  exhibition  of  a  camera  obscura,  observing  that '  BngUsh- 
meo  knew  more  than  Dutchmen  or  Danes, — and  that  black  men 
knew  nothing.' 

At  the  moment  however  that  he  was  paying  these  flattering  com- 
pitments,  a  storm  was  gathering  in  his  bosom.  He  had  two  uoteH 
which  be  produced,  written  by  the  governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
on  behalf  of  the  king  of  Annaniaboe,aud  the  cliief  of  the  Bafl'oes, 
making  over  to  him,  Sai  king  of  Ashantce,  four  ackies  (twenty 
d^Hliagt)  per  month  of  tlie  tribute  paid  to  them  by  (he  African 
Company,  '  as  a  pledge  of  their  allegiance  and  the  tennination 
of  bostJhties.'  He  desired  to  know  what  this  meant,  and,  with 
hry  in  his  looks,  said  to  his  linguist:  'Tell  the  white  men 
that  what  thev  did  yesterday  made  me  much  pleasure  ;  I  was  glad 
we  were  to  be  friends  ;  but  to  day  I  see  they  come  to  put  shame 
Opoumyface;  this  breaks  my  heart  too  much.  The  English 
know,  with  my  own  powder,  m  ith  my  own  shot,  1  drove  the  Fan- 
tees  under  their  forts ;  I  spread  my  sword  over  them,  ihey  were 
all  killed,  and  tlieic  books  from  Uie  fort  are  mine.  These  white 
men  cheat  me  ;  they  pretend  to  make  friends  witli  me,  and  they 
join  with  the  Fantees  to  put  shame  upon  my  face;  this  makes  the 
blood  come  from  my  heart.'     Mr.  James  replied,    that  lie  was 
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iinaoqiiaiiited  with  tbe  circumstance,  but  that  he  would  com* 
muoicate  his  sentimeots  to  the  govemor  of  Cape  Coast.  Tb^ 
king  then  asked  how  much  had  been  paid  on  these  notes  ?  Mn 
James  still  pleaded  ignorance.  The  king's  wrath  increased.  '  I 
know  (he  said)  ihe  English  come  to  spy  the  country ;  thej  com 
to  clieal  me;  they  want  war/  Mr.  James  modestly  assured  him 
that  they  wanted  nothing  but  trade.  He  now  became  furioiis; 
drew  his  beard  into  his  mouth,  bit  it,  and  rushing  abruptly  from 
his  seat,  eiclaimed,  *  Shantee  foo !  Shantee  foo !  ah !  ah !'  thai 
shaking  his  iSnger  at  the  representatives  of  the  Committee  of  AM-, 
can  merchants,  he  bellowed  with  an  angry  aspect,  'If  a  black  man 
had  brought  me  this  message,  I  would  have  had  his  head  cut  off 
before  me.'  To  this  raving  of  an  infuriated  savage,  Mr.  James  con* 
ceived  he  should  best  consult  his  own  dignity  and  that  of  his 
comrades,  and  probably  the  personal  safety  of  tbem  all,  by  makii^ 
no  reply. 

Not  so  Mr.  Bowdich — this  young  gentleman,  just  arrived  in 
Africa,  full  of  self-importance,  mid  seeing,  to  quote  his  own  ei- 
quisite  metaphor,  *  our  key  to  the  interior  shivered  in  the  lock/ 
imceremoniously  shoved  aside  his  superior  officer,  and  demanded 
to  be  heardi 

'  For  I  can  talk*  and  Bistort  cock  is  up, 
And  flaishing  fire  will  follow.' 

The  king  liked  his  palaver  much ;  his  attention,  Mr.  Bowdich 
modestly  assures  us,  was  arrested  by  the  novelty  of  a  white  man 
addressing  him  '  in  the  oratorical  manner  of  his  own  country ! ' 
and  joy  was  once  more  spread  over  every  countenance. — In 
truth,  we  do  not  much  wonder  that  the  king  '  liked  his  talk,'  when 
he  took  upon  himself  to  say,  what  Mr.  James's  instructioiis  did 
not  authorize  him  to  say,  that  *  the  governor  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle  would  do  all  that  his  black  Majesty  wished  him  to  do/ 
We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  James,  nor  of  Mr.  Bowdich  and  his 
two  associates,  (Hutchinson  and  Tedlie,)  but  we  iucline  to  Umlk 
that  the  annals  of  diplomacy  do  not  furnish  such  an  instance  of 
contempt  and  disobedience  towards  a  superior  officer,  as  is  here 
impudently  avowed  in  the  face  of  the  world  by  the  leader  himself^ 
Headed  by  Mr.  Bowdich,  these  gentlemen  had  evidently  formed  A 
conspiracy  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  James,  well  knowing  that  he  had 
k  not  in  his  power  to  take  any  steps  against  them,  with  his 
wretched  guard  of  two  native  soldiers.  Tliey  presumed,  no  doujbtj 
on  the  near  relationship  of  Mr.  Bowdich  (nephew,  we  believe)  to 
the  Governor  in  Chief;  and  the  event  justified  their  confidence. 
As  Mr.  James  was  recalled  on  their  representation,  we  deem  it 
but  justice  to  make  known  the  character  given  of  this  gentleman 
by  ihut  exjcellent  officer.  Commodore  Sir  James  Yeo,  who  was  in 
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\t  of  speaking  his  mind  freely  of  those  willi  wliom  he.  had 
*  Mr.  James  (he  says,  in  a  document  now  lying  before 
been  seventeen  years  in  tlie  country ;  I  liave  seen  mui-h 
■nd  I  vm  decidedly  of  opinion  that  lie  possesses  a  mare 
knowledge  of  the  iuterior,  speaks  more  of  their  lancruagos, 
el ler acquainted  with  the  customs  and  maiiaers  of  the  dif- 
fttions,  than  any  other  olhcer  in  the  Company's  service,  or 
I  may  with  safety  add,  any  European  now  in  Africa.' 
iball  not  detain  our  readers  with  the  squabbles  between 
ck   chief  and  the    young    diplomatists    respecting   the 

of  ackies  and  ounces,  which  the  former  demanded 
protection  of  the  natives  living  under  our  forts.  I'he  lofty 
id  the  tumid  language  of  the  dispatches  are  amusing 
■s  coupled  with  those  unimportant  negociatiuns.  Suffice 
^  that  the  weighty  matters  of  the  mission  were,  after  nu- 

palavers  and  a  residence  of  four  months,  brought  to  a 
inclusion,  by  obtaining  permission  for  the  Cummenda 
lo  acknowledge  their  fealty  to  the  king  of  Ashantt>e,and  by 
ing  of  n  Irealy  of '  perpetual  peace  and  harmony  between  the 
■ubjects  residing  in  Africa  and  the  subjects  of  the  kings  of 
K  and  Dwabin.'  The  principal  articles  of  this  treaty  are 
ission  for  a  British  officer  to  reside  constantly  at  Coo- 
— and  the  engagement  of  the  two  kings  to  commit  their  chil- 
tlie  care  of  tlic  governor  in  chief,  for  education,  at  Cape 
lastle. 

ihs !  for  the  instability  of  human  affairs  and  the  oaths  and 
la  of  negro  princes!  ^t  otwith  standing  the  signature  of  Sai 
Quamma,  his  X  murk,  the  king  of  Dwabin,  hU  X  mark, 
inarks  of  Quashee  Tom,  and  eight  others  of  equal  renown 
gold  const, — notwithstanding  the  terrible  oaths  which,  ou 
•sion,  the  king  swore  on  his  '  gold  sword,'  in  presence  of 
liree  hundred  of  his  wives  '  in  all  tlic  magnificeDce  which 
■ion  of  gold  and  silk  could  furnish,'  notwithstanding  even 
nin  invocation  of  his  Frtiih  to  kill  him  if  he  did  not  keep 
,  Mr.  Bowdich  had  scarcely  arrived  in  England  to  receive 
Mrs  due  to  his  diplomatic  exploits,  when  itnas  understood 

one  single  article  had  been  observed  by  this  magnificent 
<F  '  majestic  manners.'  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who  had  been 
bd  as  resident  at  Coomassie,  finding  his  situation  irksome 
less,  soon  deeme<l  it  prudent  to  withdraw  ;  and  the  king's 
I,  whose  education  at  Cape  Coast  fonned  the  most  impor- 
e!e  of  the  treaty,  were  never  sent. 

Sowdich,  however,  gave  the  king  sufficient  cause  to  be 
ted  with  his  conduct  before  he  left  Coomassie.  To  prepare 
presents  forllie  Governor  and  the  Committee  in  England, 

the 
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the  king  had  particularly  desired  him  to  stay  a  few  days  beyond 
that  originally  fixed  for  his  departure,  (from  Wednesday,  we  be- 
lieve, till  Monday ;)  but  the  *  Conductor,*  with  that  waywardne* 
of  disposition  which  he  cannot  himself  conceal,  stota  message  to 
say  he  was  determined  to  go  ;  upon  which  his  majesty  coolly  ob- 
served, *  he  might  break  the  law  (treaty)  if  he  Uiought  proper.' 
Mr.  Bowdich  did  think  proper,  and  gave  orders  to  his  party  to 
proceed ;  but  they  had  scarcely  gone  fifty  yards  when  they  were 
aarrounded  with  gong-gongs,  drums,  and  other  '  melodious'  in- 
struments, and  beaten  and  pelted  back  to  their  lodging.  This  un- 
dignified proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  youthful  diplomatists,  con- 
nected with  their  previous  conduct  towards  Mr.  James,  was  ill 
calculated  to  impress  any  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  English 
officers  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  on  the  king,  or  to  induce  him  to 
trust  the  education  of  his  sons  to  such  hands.  M  r.  Bowdich,  how- 
ever, proudly  says, '  I  consider  the  affair  of  yesterday  to  have  per- 
fected the  impression  of  our  spirit' ! 

At  length  the  day  of  departure  arrived,  when- Messrs.  Bowdich 
and  Tedlie  took  leave  of  their  comrade,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who, 
as  we  have  said,  remained  behind,  and  whose  diary  forms  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  volume.  Mr.  Bowdich  proceeded  with  his 
papers  to  England;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  most  extravagant 
stories  had  preceded  him  of  the  unbounded  wealth  and  splendonr 
of  the  Ashantee  capital.  It  was  represented  in  such  glittering 
colours,  that  many  were  persuaded  it  was  the  true  El  Dorado, 
where  the  very  pebbles  were  of  gold.  It  was  believed  too  that 
such  was  the  facility  of  intercourse  with  the  interior  of  Afi^ca, 
that  Timbuctoo  and  the  Niger,  those  long  sought  objects,  were 
most  accessible  from  the  capital  of  Ashantee.  A  favourable  im- 
pression was  thus  created  in  behalf  of  this  newly  visited  country ; 
and,  on  the  representation  of  the  African  Company,  Lord  Ba« 
thurst,  ever  ready  to  forward  such  views  as  have  for  their  object 
the  promotion  of  science  and  general  knowledge,  appointed  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Dupuis  as  Vice-Consul  of  Coomassie, 
purely  from  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  which 
would  enable  him  to  converse  with  those  Moors  of  whom  we 
shall  presently  speak,  and  from  his  acquaintance  with  African 
subjects,  as  displayed  in  the  notes  which  he  supplied  to  the  Narra* 
tive  of  Adams  the  American  seaman. 

Mr.  Dupuis  lost  no  time  in  hastening  to  the  place  of  his  desti^ 
nation ;  but  he  found,  on  his  arrival  at  Cape  Coast,  that  Mr> 
Hutchinson  had  relumed,  and  that  it  was  considered  unsafe  for 
him  to  proceed.  As  the  political  events  of  great  nations  are 
always  supposed  to  arise  out  of  adequate  causes,  it  may  here  be 
proper  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  unlooked*for  state^  of 'affairs  at 

Cape 
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Cape  Cousl  Castle.  Mr.  Bowdicli  had  iiifonncd  us  that  Urn  kino; 
of  Ashuiiiee  waa  preparitig  fur  war  against  several  of  his  neigli- 
bottrs  ;  thut  i\*  a  pi'L-texl  fur  a  quarrel,  he  liad  sent  to  demand  the 
loygl  fltoot  of  Buntakoo  or  Gainan,  which  was  thickly  plated  with 
fold;  that  the  king  had  given  it  up  to  preserve  pea^ru;  liut 
that  Ilia  sister,  a  woman  nf  masculine  spirit,  had  reproa<'hed  her 
brotlier  fur  his  liiiiidity,  and  ordered  another  stnol  to  lie  ni8(le  of 
■olid  gold  to  replace  the  plated  one.  'I'he  king  of  Ashantee  de- 
muiriet)  thia  also,  togetlier  with  the  golden  ligure  of  an  elephant 
wbicli  he  heard  had  been  dug  otit  of  some  ruins.  The  lady  sent 
turn  word  that  he  should  have  neither;  to  vtliich  the  king  replied 
that  she  was  a  tlivtig  wommi,  and  thai  he  would  give  her  t%velvL' 
months  to  prepare  for  war.  Thus  matters  stood  when  JMr.  IJow- 
didi  left  Coomassie. 

It  appears  however,  fioin  advices  which  we  have  recently  re- 
e«v«ct  from  Cape  Coast,  that  the  king  of  Ashantee,  impatient  to 

Eissesfl  this  stool  of  gold,  had  dispatched  one  of  his  captains  to 
untidcoo  with  instructions  to  obtain  and  bring  it  away,  by  any 
BMKns.  The  man  proceded  cm  bis  mission,  made  his  demand,  ue- 
{ociated,  entreated,  threatened,  but  the  influence  of  the  sister  prc- 
muied  over  her  mild  and  peaceable  brother,  and  he  met  with  a 
peranptory  refusal.  The  officer,  being  fully  aware  that  if  he  rt- 
-tnmed  without  the  stool  his  head  would  pay  the  forfeit,  found 
ineaM  to  carry  it  off  by  stealth.  This  was  an  insult  not  to  be  to- 
lerated; and  the  Bunlakoos  prepared  for  immediate  war.  The 
lung  of  AKhantue,  on  leamuig  this,  marched  the  whole  of  his 
form  into  the  territory  of  Ganian. 

The  issue  of  this  war  was  for  a  long  time  doubtful.     The  rc- 
portit  iku reached  the  coast  were  various,  but  generally  mifavoitr~ 

^bie  to  the  cause  of  Ashantee.  The  Fautees,  elated  with  the  idea 
,<f  their  enemy  being  beaten,  are  said  to  have  ill-treated  the  Ashan- 

[•toe  traders  in  passing  through  their  country.  While  matleri  were 
&l  this  train,  Mr.  Uupuis  arrived  at  Cape  Coast  to  take  charge  of 
iiB  Mission  ;  an  event  which  afforded  an  opportunity  for  opening 
m  communication  with  Coomassie,  and  obtaining  some  certain  iii- 
jCalligenee  as  to  the  stale  of  affairs.  A  messenger  was  sccurdiiigly 
dw|>iilcfaed,who,  on  his  return,  was  accompanied  by  another  from 
!fte  king  of  Ashantee,  to  demand,  reparation  for  the  injurious  ic- 

Jiorta  spread  by  (lie  Fanlees,and  the  insults  offered  to  his  people, 
t  now  appeared  that  the  result  of  thenar  had  been  must  dis- 
•Utroiis  to  the  Uuittakoos  ;  their  king  having  been  taken  prisoner, 
:ir  whole  country  overrun,  and  many  ihousunds  of  the  inhabtlunlB 
ifculcbeiedrOrlBd  in  triumph  to  Coomasiie,  toadd  tollie  number  of 
naan  Kacrijices  in  tlint  capital. 

The  messenger  was  followed  bj  several  war-captains  from  Coo- 
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nuissie  to  deni&nd  a  pulaver  with  the  governor  of  Cape  Coait 
CasUe,  3l  uliicli  the  cliiufs  of  the  Funlee  nation  utre  present; 
but  such  was  the  haughly  and  iiisoluiit  behaviour  of  the  A^rfitn- 
Ities,  and  no  menacing  tlieir  language,  that  the  coufereace  temi* 
Dated  abru[>tly,  and  they  took  their  departure  for  the  capitrf; 
leaving  the  king  of  the  Faiitees  in  possession  of  his  jaw-bone, 
which  the)'  had  strennously  insisted  on  taking  with  them,  ma  m 
indispensable  condition  of  peace!  Such  was  the  state  of  affiiits 
when  tlie  last  accounts  were  dispatched  froni  C&|>e  Coast,  whCn 
Mr.  Dupuis  still  remained  shut  up  within  the  castle;  anA  tims 
ended  in  J'timo  Mr,  Bowdich's  '  ireaty  of  peace  nnd  ami^  yttach 
was  to  lost  for  ever,  and  which  realized  commercial  and  scientific 
desiderata,  put  an  eud  to  the  apprehensions  for  our  sctllemeiit*, 
and  to  a  camsge  and  devastation  incredible  but  to  tliose  wbu 
witnessed  tlie  horrors  of  the  successive  Ashantee  invasions.' 

It  now  remains  to  give  a  short  summaiy  of  Uie  state  of  aocMtjr 
and  of  the  moral  character  and  customs  of  the  Ashunlees,  whidi 
in  Irudi  difi'er  but  little  from  those  published  in  the  course  of  the 
last  two  centuries,  concerning  the  several  petty  states  of  tke  coMt 
of  Onineu, extending  in  an  eastw aid  direction  from  Cape  Mcsundt 
to  OldCttiabar,  and  occupying  aline  of  twelve  hundred  geognphi- 
cat  miles. 

The  'histor;r*of  tl'c  Ashantees,  touhich  Mr.  Bowdichhas  dedi- 
cated a  whole  chapter,  is,  like  that  of  all  other  savages  who  CM 
neither  read  nor  write,  the  history  of  a  day,  and  little  worthy  of  D<^ 
ticc;  in  the  words  of  Mr.  ISowdich — 'there  is  nothing  (in  it)  to 
recompense  either  the  investigation  or  the  pe^sal.'  The  '  constttt^ 
tion  and  laws,'  as  indicating  the  state  of  society,  wuuld  have  been 
more  important,  had  Mr.  Dowdich  been  better  informed  on  tlie^ 
subjects, — but  ignomnt  of  the  language,  and  destitute  of  recordf, 
what  indeed  could  he  know  on  such  matters?  He  says, '  theknib. 
the  aristocracy,  now  reduced  to  four,  and  the  assembly  uf  ctm, 
tains,  are  the  three  estates  of  the  Ashantee  government;'.))^ 
that  the  king,  who  in  private  is  supposed  to  be  governed  by  thi 
aristocracy  of  fotir,  (who  created  liim,)  receives  from  the^,  ■ 
public,  tlie  most  abject  homage ;  that  they  approach  hitn  cra«Ili| 
(HI  all  fours,  and  covering  their  heads  with  dust;  as  do  die  jcr~~ 
tains  and  caboccers,  or  heads  of  villages.  As  for  the  people, 
we  are  told  about  tlu  m  is,  that '  they  are  ungrateful,  insolent 
licentious.' — If  it  be  true  that  his  Ashantee  majesty  repeatedlj  flh 
pressed  his  '  belief  that  his  subjects  were  tlie  worst  people  euit 
ing,  except  the  Fantees ;'  they  might,  as  far  as  we  cim  see,  retn 
the  compliment  by  declaring  himlul>e  the  most  ferocious  brute  i> 
the  world,  except  his  brother  of  Dahomey,  with  uhtuu  lie  is  pro^ 
ueai'lv  on  a  par. 
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The  '  laws,'  we  appreliaid,  are  just  what  it  niaj  Buil  ihe  king 
ud  hig  counsellors  to  make  lliem,  so  that  what  is  law  to^lay 
m;  be  lrea»()ii  to-morrow.  We  must  therefore  deal  bneliy  with 
tbnn.  If  any  subject  pieks  up  gold  in  the  Diarket-])taci>,  h  is 
4eUb;  the  scouriiigs  of  the  iiiuii  being  a  royal  perquisite.  A  cre- 
ditor aiay  seize  llie  persuii  of  his  debtor  ur  any  of  hia  family  as 
■laves.  Murder  is  redeemable  by  a  line  to  the  family  of  the 
.JDUnlered,  except  in  the  case  uf  a  slave,  who  may  be  munlered 
%j  bis  owner  witli  impunity.  If  a  person  kilb  himself,  on  the  head 
if'aWutAer,  that  otlter  nmst  kill  himself  also,  a  practice  frequently 
morted  to  out  of  a  spirit  of  revenge,  of  which  the  foUowiug  is 
la  instance. 

'  Adumista,  nn  exlmordinnrily  beaiiUrul  red  skinned  ivomnnofCape 
Coa&i,  piiMfMeil  numi.'ri>Lis  admirers,  but  rejecied  them  hII-  One  of 
llwrm,  in  desparr,  thoi  himself  un  k-r head  closr  to  her  house.  The 
family  demitnded  satinfoction ;  to  save  her  relmi'ins  from  a  ruinous 
pdttver,  she  resolved  to  shoot  herself  iu  expiation.  She  accordingly 
■■einbled  her  friends  And  relatives  from  various  parts  of  ibe  coutitiy. 
Mid  silting,  richly  dressed,  killed  herself  in  their  presence  with  golden 
Iwlleis.  After  the  hady  had  been  exposed  in  ttiilc  it  wns  burled  with  a 
profusion  uf  clcths  and  gold.  'Die  beaiiliful  Adumissa  is  Mill  eulo- 
gised, nnd  her  favourite  pattrrned  cloth  bifars  her  name  amongst  the 
natives.' —p.  259,  natr. 

Wives  are  held  in  little  estimation,  and  a  man  may  take  as  many 

utie  chuscs  lo  purchase;  yet,  adds  Mr.  Uowdlch  very  gravely  and 

leatnedly — '  It  is  forbidden,  as  it  was  by  Lycurgus,  to  praise  tlie 

beauty  of  another  man's  wife,  being  intrigue  by  implication"! 

^ITieT  were  very  jealous  of  letting  their  women  hear  any  thing  re- 

'^U^mg  tlie  state  of  female  society  in  L^urope,  and  Mr. Hutchinson 

)  aays  that  Odumata,  one  of  the  privy  council,  locked  up  his  wives 

'  cause  he  (Mr.  Hutchinson)  put  evil  into  their  heads,  by  telling 

sm  that  Englishmen  allowed  every  woman  to  have  a  husband  lo 

^'tenelf. — But  we  are  losing  sight  of  the  '  sovereign  power.' 

V^'^TTic  king  is  heir  to  all  the  gold  of  every  subject,  from  ifie 

ntgbest  to  the  lo\(est.     The  blood  of  ihc  royal  family  must  not  be 

Allied;  royal  crimes,  however,  may  be  washed  away  by  drowning 

Jlkt  criminal  in  the  river  Dah.    The  king  of  Ashantee  is  allowed 

l3f^  law  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  wives,  this 

)%ing  the  precise  mystical  number  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the 

liatioti  depends.     The  number,  it  appears,  on  actual  duty  is  not 

>&ore  than  six,  the  rest  being  shut  up  in  two  particular  streets  of 

» Ine  town,  closed  at  each  end  with  bamboo  doors,  and  guarded 

ily  Soldiers.     The  king  of  Dahomey  Inras  his  ihree  thousand  wives 

Ab  3  better  account;  the  stoutest  of  them  are  embodied  in  a  regi- 

%ei\t,  and  regularly  trained  to   the  use  nf  arms,  under  a  female 

•nX  and  subordinate  ofHcers ;  and,  accoiding  to  tlie  teslioKHw 
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of  several  Europeaus^  they  go  through  their  exercise  with  great 
precision.  Governor  Abson  was  present  at  Abomey  M'hen  the 
king  marched  against  the  Eyeos,  on  which  occasion  he  was  at* 
tended  by  a  body-guard  of  800  women. 

On  the  death  of  the  king  a  most  horrid  scene  of  human 
slaughter  takes  place ;  all  the  sacrifices  that  had  been  made  for 
the  death  of  every  subject  during  his  reign  being  required  to  be 
repeated  '  to  amplify  that  for  the  death  of  the  monarch,  and  to 
solemnize  it  in  every  excess  of  extravagance  and  barbarity/-^ 
*  The  brothers,  sons,  and  nephews  of  the  king,*  says  Mr.  Bow- 
dich,  *  affecting  temporary  insanity,  burst  forth  with  their  mus- 
quets  and  fire  promiscuously  nmongst  the  crowd.'  The  crowd, 
we  take  for  granted,  would  not  be  very  numerous  on  such  aa 
occasion.  Indeed  we  arc  told  that '  few  persons  of  rank  dare  stir 
from  their  houses  for  the  first  two  or  three  days,'  but  that '  they 
drive  forth  their  slaves  as  a  composition  for  their  own  absence.' 
He  adds,  '  the  king's  ocras  (a  kind  of  dependant,  or  household- 
slaves)  arc  all  murdered  on  his  tomb,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred 
or  more,  and  women  in  abundance.'  What  becomes  of  the  mystic 
number  of  wives  we  are  not  informed.  Tliey  are  probably  sent,  at 
least  no  inconsiderable  number  of  them,  according  to  the  notion 
tliat  prevails  in  tliis  unhappy  country,  to  '  attend  their  deceased 
lord  in  ihe  other  world.'  On  this  principle,  human  victims  are 
slaughtered  on  the  death  of  every  number  of  the  royal  family,  the 
captains,  caboceers,  and  all,  in  fact,  who  can  afford  it.  Mr.  Bow- 
dich  says  that  the  present  king,  a  very  '  amiable  and  benevolent' 
sovereign,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  devoted  3,000  victims  to 
'  water  her  grave,'  2,000  of  whom  were  Fantee  prisoners,  and  the 
rest  levied  in  certain  proportions  on  the  several  towns. 

This  devilish  custom  of  immolating  human  victims,  under  the 
notion  of  their  being  subservient  to  the  use  and  administering  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  deceased  in  the  other  world,  has  been  the 
practice  of  nations  which  ranked  higher  in  the  scale  of  civilization 
than  the  negroes;  with  all  it  is  grounded  on  temporal  pride  or 
pre-eminence,  as  well  as  on  imperfect  and  irrational  notions  of  a 
future  state.  The  Knig  of  Dahomey  used  to  hold  a  constant  com* 
munication  with  his  deceased  father.  Whenever  he  wished  to  a[^ 
nounce  to  him  any  remarkable  event,  or  to  consult  him  on  ain[ 
emergency,  he  would  send  for  one  of  his  ablest  messengers,  anc^ 
after  delivering  to  him  his  errand,  chop  off  his  head.  It  sometimes 
happened  that,  after  the  head  was  off,  he  recollected  something  else 
which  he  wished  to  say,  in  which  case  a  second  messenger  was 
dispatched  in  like  manner  with  a  postscript  to  his  former  mes- 
suge.  Mr.  Abson.  was  present  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind.  The 
poor  fellow  who  was  selected  for  the  honour  of  bearing  his  ma- 
jesty's dispatch,  aware  of  what  was  to  happen,  declared  he  was 

unacquainted 
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lipacqiiaiBted  with  the  road,  ou  wliicli  tfae  tyrant,  drawing  hia 
■VOM,  vociferated,  '  I'll  shevi  y»v  the  way !'  aud  with  imc  blow  ^    i 
[••vercd  ht«  head  from  his  body,  highly  indigiiout  tliat  an  Kutojieas  A  ■ 
!«boul(l  hove  witnessed  the  least  expression  of  reUictuoce  in  tbe.|  I 
l|wrfonuance  of  a  duty  which  is  considered  as  a  great  honour.  I 

^Tliese  execruMe  inaatmcres fall  indiscriminately  on  subjects  aiuii*! 
hwnves;  hut  ot'  their  prisoners  taken  in  war,  now  that  they  hav^l 
t  other  way  of  getting  rid  of  them,  the  slaughter  in  still  more^  I 
tftdful.  Mr.  Bowdich,  as  well  as  the  other  writers  on  this  iU,.  I 
ed  coonlry,  revels  in  the  descrrplion  of  tbe^e  '  horrors,'  of  •  I 
■ch  we  suspect  onr  readers  have  '  supp'd  full ';  and  from  whicli  I 
nrofore  wc  wiUingly  withdraw.  I 

( Mr.  Bowdich  is  so  fully  occupied  in  admiring  the  virtues  and.,  m 
uvblu  dUpoaition  of  Sul   Tuutou  Quanuna,  that,  as  we  befurfts  I 
bscrved,  he  has  almost  forgotten  to  give  his  readers  any  iufonnar' , «  i 
ion  concerning  the  'lower  orders.'     It  would  huve  been  desirable  , 
>  fcoow  bow  the  population  of  oul'  million,  which  he  gives  to  the 
!e  country,  (on  very  vague  grounds,)  and   the  hunilred , 
i  (afterwards  reduced  to  fiftuen  thousand)  perDUUieiit  iu- 
Mits  of  Cooniassie,  contrived  to  support  themselves ;  what 
e  llieir  general  occupations,  and  iii  what  condition  they  bveiL  .  . 
9  says,  however,  that  tlicy  weave,  paint,  aud  dye  cloths ;  make 
loWrably  good  kind  of  pottery  ;  and  work  in  gold  and  silver, 
lold,  in  bc(,  glitters  through  every  page  of  his  book,  but  sooius 
^^luUr  it  nil  fulls  lu  the  share  of  his  sable  majesty.     '  Hie  king'a 
■Ivs,  blow-pan,  bo.xes,  and  weights,  and  even  the  tongs  which 

Ed  the  tiuder  to  light  his  pipe  were  neatly  made  of  the  pur>:sl 
i  th&t  could  be  manufactured.'     Some  arc  employed  in  tiu>- 
g\catheT,othersin  variouskindsof  carpenter's  works,  and  others 
liu  in  breaking,  rounding,  and  boring  snuil-shella,  hut  for  what 
rpoac  we  know  not.     'I'he  letaiuers  of  families  in  the  capital, 
K  arc  told,  are  suit  out  to  cultivate  the  plautaiiona  of  their  supe- 
B,  but  on  whilt  conditions  and  on  what  tenures  tbe  lands  arc 
1,  we  are  not  informed.     The  markets  are  supplied  with  the 
k. of  various  animals,  from  beef  and  mutton  down  to  'smoked 
iti  stuck  on  small  sticks.'     Soups  form  the  principal  article 
]boii  those  of  the  higher  orders  are  made  of  dried  liah,  fowls, 
r  mutton;  those  of  the  common  people  of  dried   deer, 
aej'a  flesh,  and  frwitiently  of  the  pelts ;  with  yams,  plantains, 
'  tea  corn.      Their  drink  is  pittoa,  made  of    the  com, 
»-wtiie,  the  quantity  of  which  cousnnied  by  one  jierson 
ly  U  quite  incredible,  '  the  vigour  of  ou  Asliauh-e  being 
d  by  tfae  measure  of  the  draught  )u^  cmi  drink  ol^'.'    ( >do- 
c  of  the  'privy  cuunsellers,'  suys  Mr.  Untiliinsmi,*  asked 
H.  xxij.  NO.  xi.iv.  T  me 
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me  one  day  why  I  did  not  get  drunk  tometiines  aod  come  to  tee 
him?  1  told  him  were  1  to  get  drunk  in  Ashantee  I  ought 
to  have  my  sword  broke  over  my  head.  He  gave  me  some  pahn- 
wiue,  and  looked  amazed  at  my  swallowing  only  half  a  bumper- 
full  ;  he  addedy  that  he  would  drink  three  pots  (about^]E€eii  gal- 
lons) before  he  went  to  bed  !'  (p.  386.) 

The  capital  of  the  Ashantees  is  certainly  superior  to  any  negro 
town  that  has  yet  been  described  within  the  same  distance  from 
the  coast.  *  Four  of  the  principal  streets  are  half  a  mile  long,  and 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  yards  wide/  and  the  number  of  streeli 
counted  by  Mr.  Bowdich  amounted  to  twenty-seven.  The  hoosei 
have  strong  mud  walls  neatly  plastered  and  ornamented  with  a  tort 
of  arabesque,  and  well  covered  with  palm-leaf  thatch.  Many  of 
them  are  built  round  a  square  court,  after  the  fashion  of  the  east, 
with  verandas  or  openings  in  front.  We  have  very  little  doubt 
that  the  designs  have  been  given  to  them  by  the  Moors,  who  were 
known  to  our  early  visitors  of  the  African  coast  under  the  name  of 
Malays,  and  who  then  taught  the  natives  to  dye  sheep  and  goat 
skins  of  different  colours ;  to  make  slippers,  tobacco  pouches,  car- 
touch  boxes,  and  bags  for  gunpowder,  saddles  and  other  artidei 
of  horse-furniture.  These  Moors,  too,  seem  to  have  put  it  into 
die  king's  head  to  set  about  building  a  palace,  roofed  with  brass 
pans  beaten  flat,  and  laid  over  an  ivory  frame-work ;  the  door- 
posts and  pillars  are  to  be  formed  of  ivory,  and  the  windows  and 
doors  to  be  cased  in  gold !  Those,  who  are  stated  to  have  the 
'  Thousand  and  One  Nights'  commonly  in  their  mouths,  may 
readily  be  supposed  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  a  powerful  monarch  by 
the  encouragement  of  such  an  extravagant  idea;  which,  Mr.  Bow- 
dich assures  us,  both  he  and  his  chiefs  are  anxious  to  carry  into 
execution. 

We  cannot  venture  on  Mr.  Bowdich's  abstruse  disquisttiQii  on 
the  *  philosophy*  of  the  negro  languages ;  it  is  far  too  learned  for 
tts.  An  ordinary  traveller  would  have  contented  himself  with  a 
simple  vocabulary  of  words,  but  our  philologist  enters  iatoaUlbe 
mce  distinc^ons  of  verbs  and  nouns, '  so  like  the  Greek  ;'  calchei 
all  the  peculiar  '  additives  and  inflections,'  detects  the  ^  fimMS 
•yoflBresis,  dinresis,  metathesis  and  anastrophe,'  &c.  and  snbmitsto 
the  test  of  the  *  Diversions  of  Purley,'  half  a  dozen  diflferantlaa- 
guages,  which  occasionally  came  across  him  in  his  four  montfaa^kis- 
sidemce  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

His  chapter  on  '  Music'  we  pass  altogether;  pnrfeaaingtoliafe 
ti9^  ear  for  the  sound  of  *  a  hollow  elephant's  tusk,'  whi^^PUi- 
lipa  says,  *  makes  a  noise  like  the  bellowing  of  bulls.'  Mr.^:  fisnr- 
dtch,  however,  finds  its  blast  to  be  solemn,  grand^  and  expressive 
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of" any  thing  which  the  performer  wishes  it  to  utler.  The  perform- 
tDce  on  the  harp  of  a  diseased  »hitc  negro  of  Gaboon  may  amuse 
our  readers  from  the  wild  extravagance  of  the  description. 

'  At  times,  one  def p  and  hoNow  note  htirM  forlh  and  died  mvay; 
As  sounds  of  the  barp  became  broken;  pn-senily  he  looked  up,  par- 
wing  all  the  actions  of  a  maniac,  taking  unc  hand  Trom  the  Mfing^i  to 
•■*«  ft  up  and  down,  streiching  forth  one  leg,  and  drawing  it  up  again 
It  if  convulsed,  lowering  the  harp  on  to  thu  other  fiiol,  and  tosning  It 
Bp  and  down.  WhiUt  the  one  hand  continued  plnying,  he  rang  forth 
ipcHl  which  vibraled  on  the  ear  long  after  it  had  reaped;  he  ivas  silent; 
the  running  accompaniment  served  a^ain  as  a  prelude  to  a  loud  recita- 
,li»e,  uttered  with  the  greatest  volubility,  and  ending  with  one  word, 
*ith  which  he  ascended  and  descended,  far  beyond  the  extent  of  his 
harp,  with  the  most  beautiful  precision.  Sometimes  he  became  more 
cotlcicted,  and  a  mournful  air  succeeded  the  recitative,  though  wiihout 
tbe  leut  CDnnecliun,  and  he  would  again  burst  nut  with  the  whole  force 
ofbii  powerful  voice  in  the  notes  of  the  Hallelujah  of  Handel.  To 
UMt  with  this  chorus  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  and  from  such  a  being, 
kid  an  ertect  I  can  scarcely  describe,  and  I  was  lost  in  asioni&hmenl  at 
Ae  coincidence.  There  could  not  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  nature  of 
Huulel,  or  the  powers  of  the  negro.' 

Tbe  nature  of  Handel  in  the  notes  of  his  HaUelujah! — but  to 
proceed — 

'  As  regards  the  words,  tlierc  was  such  a  rhapsody  of  recitative,  of 
Btoumful,  impetuous,  and  exhilarated  air,  wnndering  through  the  life 
of  mtDi  throughout  the  aaimat  and  vegetable  kingdom  for  its  stibjecis, 
without  period,  without  connection,  so  transient,  abrupt,  and  allegori' 
tai,  that  the  Governor  of  ihe  town  could  Iraiksiate  a  tine  but  occa- 
Moftlly.and  I  was  too  much  possessed  by  the  music,  and  ihe  alternate 
rvpture  and  phrenzy  of  the  performer,  to  minute  the  half  nhich  he 
commnnieaied.— Jiggledy.jiggledy.jiggledy,  loo.  too.  lee,  loo.'  p.  451. 
> '  Tbu  burst  of  inspiration,  Mr.  Bowdich  says, '  often  iuvaded  or 
ikroke  off  the  mournful  strain ;  it  was  said  tu  be  an  imitation  of 
s  of  the  woodpecker': — hutnotaurely  without  the  accom- 
meat  of  the  owl. 
wiThe  chapter  on  the  '  Geography'  of  Africa  we  made  several  at- 

npts  to  read  and  understand,  but  in  vain.     Mr.  Bowdich  has 

rought  together  sttcb  a  crowd  of  hard  names  of  places  from  liis 

ira  stores,  and  so  mixed  them  up  with  others  from  D'Anville, 

Seuuell,  Delisle,  Lucas,  Humeman,  Edrisi,  and  every  writer  of 

I  whose  works  he  could  get  hold,  as  to  set  at  detiance  all  attempts 

ofomi  any  probable  notion  of  their  several  positions.    Tbe  routes 

rftlaiued  Ironi  the  Moors  may  be  correct,  but  Mr.  BowdicK  is 

'Maken  in  supposing  them  '  to  trace  the  IS'iger  into  the  Nile ;'  it 
ii  indeed  evident  from  inspection,  that  none  of  them  pretend  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  river,  but  the  usual  routes,  very  coiisider- 
T  2  aUy 
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ably  to  the  northward  of  it.  Thus^  that  which  is  marked  No.  3,  by 
a  Bomoo  Moor,  has  Bomou  and  Baghermie  on  the  rontej  both 
of  which  are  far  enough  from  the  Niger,  as  Mr.  Bowdich  oug^t 
to  have  known.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  however,  that  all 
the  information  collected  from  the  Moors  by  Homeman,  Burck'- 
hardt,  Jackson  and  others,  agrees  in  this  one  point,  that  the  Niger 
or  Joliba  is  the  same  river  with  the  Nile  of  Egypt.  The  testimooj 
collected  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  to  the  same  effect. 

'  My  attention  (he  says)  being  anxiously  turned  towards  inibrmatioii 
concerning  the  Niger  and  its  course,  all  inquiries  end  in  making  the 
Nile  its  continuation^  An  old  Moor  from  Jennc  told  me,  unasked,  thai 
while  he  was  at  Askanderee  (Alexandria)  twenty-six  years  ago,  he  saw 
a  fight  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  between  ships,  and  one  of  them  was 
blown  up  in  the  air  with  a  terrible  explosion.  This  must  have  been 
the  battle  fought  by  Lord  Nelson,  although  there  is  a  mistake  in  the 
date  of  seven  years ;  he  surely  could  not  invent  such  a  story.  He  states 
alio,  that  returning  to  Masser  (Grand  Cairo)  the  European  armies  ad- 
vanced to  that  place ;  the  first  army  took  every  thing  they  wanted 
and  would  not  pay  :  but  when  the  second  European  and  Turkish  army 
got  possession  of  it,  they  paid  for  whatever  they  wanted.  All  tho 
Moors  were  ordered  to  retire  to  one  quarter  of  the  city,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  mix  with  the  soldiers ;  this  agrees  with  Sir  Robert  Wilson's 
account  of  the  Egyptian  campaign.  I  shewed  him  a  seal  I  have,  oC 
Pompey's  pillar,  which  he  said  he  knew  ;  he  had  travelled  from  Jenne 
to  Masser  on  a  joma  (camel)  and  drew  me  a  map  of  the  Quolla  and 
Nile  from  its  source  to  its  emptying  itself  into  the  sea  of  Alexandiia.' 
—p.  407. 

Mr.  Bowdich  seems  determined  to  reconcile  himself  to  every 
hypothesis  that  has  ever  been  formed  of  the  course  and  termina- 
tion of  this  celebrated  river.  That  *  it  is  only  known  to  the  Moors' 
(of  Ashantee)  '  by  the  name  of  Quolla,  and  to  the  negroes  by  that 
of  Quorra,'  is  not  surprizing ;  nothing  is  more  common  in  Africa 
than  for  the  same  river  to  bear  a  different  name  in  different 
places,  and  for  different  rivers  to  bear  the  same  name :  but 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Bowdich  makes  his  Quolla  to  perambulate 
die  whole  of  the  African  continent,  and  literally  to  quarter  it  yriii 
its  divergent  branches,  some  flowing  to  the  Bast,  some  to  die 
Westy  some  to  the  North  and  others  again  to  the  South,  is  not 
only  geographically  absurd,  but  physically  impossible.  This 
Quolla,  it  seems,  first  passing  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  Timbuc- 
too,  throws  off  a  branch  directly  to  the  northward  which  takes 
the  name  of  Joliba,  and  passing  a  place  called  Yahoodee,  pro- 
ceeds (across  the  Zaahra  of  cotu-se,  but  how  for  we  know  not) 
toward  Tunis : — this  is  a  bold  feature  in  his  '  Geography/  and 
has  the  merit,  at  least,  of  being  perfectly  new.  Then  this  northern 
branch  of  the  Niger,  called  the  Joliba^  throws  off,  a  little  to  Ae 
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ttortdward  of  Ttmbuctoo,  u  Urge  sliout  diriictljr  to  tlie  enatwatif 
t&llcd  the  Oambaroo,  which  terminates  in  ihe  lake  Caudee;  thii 
kives  a  new  ongin  as  well  aa  a  new  nomenclature  to  the  BomOB  I 
fiver  (Wad  el  Gazel)  which  flows  into  the  lake  Filtri  or  Ct)«A-«|  | 
liesides  entirely  superseding  the  ably  reasonetl  hypothesis  of  Majoi  I 
JRennell  which  makes  the  Niger  to  terminate  in  W'nngara: — tit  3 
wevettt  the  possibility  of  such  an  idea  being  entertajncd,  Mf*.  i 
Ij^wdtcb  has  placed  Oongoora  (the  new  spelling  of  Wnngar)^  I 
Sbout  900  miles  to  the  northward  of  any  part  of  the  Niger  ! — wq  I 
Aonld  rather  say  of  the  Gambaroo.  Then  comes  another  branch^  | 
Jpe  real  Niger  or  QuoUa,  which,  striking  olTfrom  the  main  trunk   I 

?bout  as  far  to  the  southward  of  Timbuctoo  as  the  Gambaroo  Vt   1 
D  tlie  northward  of  it — in  fact  out  of  the  same  identical  comer   1 
i)t  the  lake  '  Dibber,' — runx  about  S.  £.  until  it  rcachtB  the  eighiA   ] 
i^allcl  of  latitude,  when  it  takes  nearly  a  rectangular  turn  t6    I 
^^  northward,  and  falls  into  the  Uahrel  Abiad,  the  Nileof  EsTpt    I 
the  Stb  degree  of  latitude,  however,  nud  about  the  -i/iA  of  East    ] 
igitude,  the   Qiiolla  throws  off  a   brunch  lo   the  southward^    I 
ich  presently  deOecting  to  the  south-west,  takes  the  name  of  | 
;ooawai,  and  then  turning  due  west,  empties  itself  at  Capa   I 
ipez,  (where  we  know  that  no  river  exists,)  into  the  soutlicill   J 
Imtic.     But  in  order  to  meet  the  hypothesis  of  Park  and  Max-  \ 
I!,  this  Ogooawai  throws  off,  about  iht:  middle  of  its  course,   I 
ither  branch  which,  winding  to  the  westward,  liecomes  the  ] 
or  Congo.     We  do  not  believe  that  the  annals  ofgeography 
Rimish  a  speculation  (for  it  is  nothing  else)  so  little  deserving  of  a 
IS  rtfulation,it  being,  in  fact,  wholly  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
;.    Mr.  Uowdich's  map  of  Africa  is  on  a  par  with  the  'out- 
which  he  has   reprinted  from  Dapper's  '  Description  de 
)Ue,'  the  absurdities  of  which  are  copied  from  the  old  map 
Hondius,  in  which  tlie  Nile  and  the  Zaire  are  made  to  flow  in 
vnX  directions,  from  the  lake  Zcnibri, '  the  mother  of  waters.' 
le  name  of  Park  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the 
From  Baha,  tlie  chief  of  the  Moors  at  Coomassic,  Mr. 
I  says  he  obtained  much  infMmation ;  one  day,  hr  adds, 
reading  the  specimens  of  Africnn  Arabic  at  the  tmd  of  Mr. 
's  book,  Baba  sent  for  another  Moor  who,  he  observed, 
rry  learned  man,  and  had  just  arrived  from  Timbuctoo. 
roan  expressing  no  surprise  when  he  first  saw  me,  Balin  ex- 
1,  by  telling  me,  spontnneiiusiy,  tlint  this  Moor  hnd  ^een  thrtit: 
n  before,  at  Biiussa.     1  euperly  inquired    tba  particulan  of 
ty,  .anil  ihey  were  agaiii  repeated  ti>  Baba,  and  were  thus  in- 
__;"lhfttsome  years  ago,  a  vessel  wiih  masts  suddenly  ap- 
'^  tbe  Quolln  or  Niger  near  Boussa,  with  three  while  men,  and 
The  natives,  enci>uni[;L'd  t>y  these  strange  men,  look  oIF 
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proTitions  for  ia]e,  were  well  paid  and  received  presents  besides;  it  teems 
the  vessel  had  anchored.  The  next  day,  perpeiving  the  vessel  gomg 
on,  the  natives  hurried  after  her,  (the  Moor  prqtested  from  their  anxiety 
to  save  her  from  some  sunken  rocks,  with  which  the«Quolla  aboundi) 
but  the  white  men  mistaking,  and  thinking  they  pursued  for  a  bad  pofr 
pose,  deterred  them.  The  vessel  soon  after  struck,  the  men  jumped 
into  the  water  and  tried  to  swim,  but  could  not  for  the  current,  and 
were  drowned.  He  thought  that  some  of  their  clothes  were  now  at 
AVauwaw,  but  he  did  iiot  believe  there  were  any  books  or  papers.* — p. 
90. 

'  I  have  been  learning  Arabic  this  last  month,  (says  Mr.  Hot- 
chinsoDy)  principally  from  the  Shereef  Abraham,  who  comes  from 
Boussa,  where  Mungo  Park  was  drowned,  and  he,  as  lie  sayt, 
was  an  eye-witness  to  it.'  Here  is  some  mistake.  The  Shereef 
Abraham  does  not  say  that  he  actually  witnessed  the  transactioii, 
(th&t  is,  provided  Mr.  Salam6*8  translation  be  more  correct  Uun 
Mr.  Jackson's,)  but  that  he  heard  the  report  of  it.  Bodi  traiuh 
lations  are  sufficiently  obscure,  which  niay  be  attributed  in  some 
degree,  perhaps,  to  the  defective  state  of  the  original ;  but  we  aris 
disposed  to  give  a  preference  to  the  former,  because  it  is  tte 
translator's  native  langtiage,  and  is,  in  fact,  less  unintelligible  than 
the  latter.* 

These 


*  '  Mn.  Salami's  Translation. 
A  literal  translation  of  •  Declaration,  writ- 
ten in  a  corrupted  Arabic,  from  the 
town  of  Ya6d  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 

In  the  name  of  God  the  Merciful  and  the 
Mnniiicent. 

This  Declaration  is  issued  from  the 
town  called  Ya6d  in  tlie  Country  of  Kos- 
sa. — We  (the  writer.)  do  witness  the  /b(- 
Uwing  case ;  (statement,)  We  never  saw, 
iior  heard  of  the  sea( River)  called  Koodd; 
but  wcsut  lo  hear  (understood)  the  voice 
(report)  of  siome  persons  saying,  '*  We 
•aw  a  ship,  equal  to  her  we  never  saw  be- 
fore ;  and  tlie  King  of  Ya6d  had  sent  plen- 
ty of  every  kind  of  food,  with  cows  and 
'  sheep  ;  Thtrs  were  two  men,  one  woman, 
two  male  glares  and  two  maids  In  the  ship; 
The  two  white  men  trerr  derived  from  the 
race  {tect)  of  Nassri;  (Christ  or  Christia- 
nity.) The  King  ot  Ya6d  a^ked  them  to 
coiue  out  to  him ;  (to  land) ;  and  they 
refused  coming  out,  (landing,)  and  they 
went  to  the  King  of  the  Country  of  BassH, 
who  is  greater  than  the  King  of  Ya(id  ; 
And  ichile  they  were  sitting  in  the  ship  and 
gaining  a  portion  (rounding)  over  the 
Cape  of  Koodd,  and  were  iu  society  with 

the 
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Clement. 

This  Narrative  proceeds  Irom  the  ter- 
ritory in  Housa  caileti  Eeauree.  We  ek- 
terved  an  extraordinary  event  or  drcun- 
stance,  but  we  neither  saw  nor  ktard  tf 
the  River  which  is  called  Kude,  lod  u  we 
were  sitting,  we  heard  the  Toice  of  chil- 
dren and  we  saw  a  vessel  the  like  to  wkich 
in  sise  we  never  saw  before  ;  and  we  sew 
the  King  of  Eeauiee  send  cattle  and  abcepb 
and  a  variety  of  vegetables  in  great  ibnii- 
dance  :  and  there  were  two  men  and  ops 
woman,  and  two  sluvei^  and  thtjf'  tied  9t 
fastened  them  in  the  vcsseL 

There  were  also  in  the  vessel,  two  white 
men  of  the  race  called  Christians  (NW- 
rah)  and  the  Sultan  of  Eeuuree  called 
aloud  to  them  to  come  out  of  the  veisd» 
but  they  would  not. 

Tbe>  proceeded  to  the  country  ofBofs, 
which  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Sultan 
of  Ecauree,  and  as  they  were  sitting  io  tbt 
vessel,  they  hung  or  were  stopped,  bylbe 
Capt*  or  Head  Land  of  Kude. 

And  the  people  of  the  Sultan  of  Boa 
called  to  tliem,  and  posred  their  ami 

inie 
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These  Moors,  it  appears,  cross  Africa  nitliout  any  difficullf. 
Saba  the  chief  inlbniied  Mr.  Hutchinaon  of  Uieiuleiided  departure 
•f «  Moor  fur  Jenii^,  where  it  waa  understood  two  while  men  were 
Ktiding,  as  were  two  others  at  Timbuctoo ;   and    lie  brouglit 
dim  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  to  take  charge  of  letters  for  them,  whitJi 
B>ba   had  no   doubt  would  be  safel;   deUvered.     When  Mr,  -: 
BnichinsoD  mentioned  to  them  the  conjecture,  that  ihe  Niger,  or 
peat  river  of  Africa,  was  lost  in  a  large  lake,  thej  laughed  iC    \ 
<ncfa  an  idea, — '  God,'  they  said,  '  made  all  rivers  to  run  to  the    , 
(eaj  you  say  that  small  rivers  go  there:  the  Quolla  w  the  largest  j 
^er  ID  the  world,  and  why  should  it  not  go  there  also.''  Yet  these    i 
the  same  people,  and  Baba,  the  speaker,  is  the  very  sume  maa    ' 
whom   Mr.  Bowdtch  had,  as  he  says,  his  account  of  the  ^ 
baroo   terminating  in  the  lake  Coudee  ! — But  we  have  de^  J 
!r  on  this  volume  than  its  merits  warrant;  and  have  yet  to   T 
Fer  a  few  observations  on  the  state  of  our  establishments,  and  of  j 
connection  with  the  Negro  powers,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  whicll  fi 
second  work  of  Mr.  Bawdich  seems  to  demand.  '    I 

^  Tbe  general  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  character  of  the  king  ,  I 
jpri  caboceers  (for  the  people  are  out  of  the  question)  of  Ashaule^  \  i 
differs  not  essentially  from  that  which  may  be  collected  from  the  ■' 
Alitings  of  Barbot,  Bosman,  Atkins,  Siielgrave,  and  the  earlier  ' 
(lisilors  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa;  and  it  certainly  is  not  I 
Mch  as  to  encourage  the  long  cherished  hopes  of  those  well-iuletw  '  f 
.lioaed  advocates  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  tfa*, 
idvilization  of  the  negroes ;  the  latter  of  which  was  to  follow  aiB  | 
Jgonsequence  of  the  former.  The  slave-trade,  it  is  true,  has  only.t 
jH^  yet  been  partially  abolished  ;  but  we  fear  it  would  be  difficult  ] 
that  civilization  has  increased  in  proportion  as  tbe  trade^j 
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10  the  veHcl,  and  [he  tchcI  mcboJ  lla 
ud-limd  or  clilf,  Bnd   becunie  MlaclMd 
idDriheinuunl>m,ia> 


i  (guudi);   And         Tueii  of  BiaacuJItcipd  theuurl*!!  tuDliW- 
II  Huy    tu   Bvuid         ly  lo^ethtr,  with  sritu  orsll  deKiifiliaui^ 
gnliin  i  And  ihc  luan  nhn  irai  In        wbeii  llie  chkI  bcinf  Diublela  cleu  w 
_    iMi_j.t      :,.  ...1.1  ...1.!.         pun  iheC»pr,thij  iniiuinib«v»»el  kiJtal 

liu  wire  Slid  tbiuvi  Ihe  whulo  of  tff  pn^,  , 
prdy  inio  th«  tivcr :  ihry  then  llinw'  , 
th«uiM-lirTt   into  the  rivHi  Icki  iax'~~ 

(hcii  Lonvejed  m  tlie  SuIkd  Wore)  u. 

i(  reachfd  by  wnler  111*  IHriwj  of  K 

jra.in  Ibccoantrj  uftlie  biiliwi  Wbh    . 
.  ,        ,  inil  wc  buiicd  it  (■  lu^  Iwtl.*)  iu  ■■■ii'fl 

fcofllw" Bier.'"— And  Gud  linowj  hot,        c»r<li,  and  oiie  of  llwiii,  ""  ""  "" 

hlMmtii:  fiamlbc  mouth  uf  BhciifAbid-        all  in  the  oitei.  inri  God  ki 
■,— rinU.  of  ihn  rffwil.     From  ih*   maulh  ol  |k»-  J 
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has  been  diminithcd,  or  indeed  that  it  has  increased  at  alL  The 
elave-trada  was  not,  in  fact,  the  sole  and  efficient  cause  of  the  loW 
and  lamentable  condition  of  negro  society.  The  assertion  which 
generally  obtained  belief,  that  wars  were  made  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  slaves  for  the  market,  was  not  well  founded; 
we  have  seen  that  the  motive  of  the  king  of  Ashantee's  attack  on 
the  peaceable  Buntakoos  was  gold,  and  the  delight  which  he 
takes  in  shedding  human  blood  :  and  the  fact  was  not  only  posi- 
tively denied  to  Governor  Abson  by  the  king  of  Dahomey  but 
contradicted  by  his  putting  to  death  a  number  of  prisoners  for 
the  sake  of  their  skulls,  (in  the  contemplation  of  which  these  peo- 
ple seem  to  take  a  horrible  delight,)  ^  at  a  time  when  there  were 
six  slave-ships  in  the  road  of  Whydah,  a  great  scarcity  of  trade, 
and  the  price  of  a  prime  slave  little  short  of  thirty  pounds  sterling.' 
— '  I  have  killed,'  said  he,  'many  thousands  without  thinking  of  the 
slave-market,  and  shall  kill  many  thousands  more.  Some  heads  I 
place  «t  my  door,  otiiers  I  throw  into  the  market-place,  that  peo- 
ple may  stutkible  over  them.  This  gives  a  grandeur  to  my  Cus- 
toms ;  this  makes  my  enemies  fear  me  ;  and  this  pleases  my  aii- 
cestors  to  whom  I  send  them.  Dahomeans  do  not  make  war  to 
make  slaves,  but  to  make  prisoners  to  kill  at  the  Customs.'* 

If  it  be  inquired  why  a  constant  residence  and  communicatiou 
of  Europeans  with  the  nesroes  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  have  foiled 
to  advance  them  one  single  step  in  the  scale  of  civil  polity,  or  of 
moral  and  religious  improvement,  we  conceive  it  will  be  found  to 
orise  mainly  from  two  causes — the  horrible  superstitions  by  which 
their  minds  are  darkened  and  bewildered, — and  the  absence  of  all 
good  example  on  the  part  of  those  whom  they  acknowledge  to  be 
tiieir  supenors — the  whites.  It  is  in  vain  now  to  deny  the  men- 
tal capacity  of  the  negroes  for  instruction  and  improvement ; — 
but  nothing,  in  foct,  could  possibly  be  worse  calculated  to  intro- 
duce cither  among  them,  than  the  mode  of  our  connection  with 
them  from  first  to  last.  We  need  not  revert  to  the  period  when 
the  slave-trade  was  a  legalized  traffic,  and  carried  on  in  its  full 
vigour ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  how  utterly  impossible  it 
must  be,  under  present  circumstances,  for  the  blacks  to  feel 
that  degree  of  respect  and  admiration  for  the  whites,  which  alone 
could  inspire  them  with  a  desire  to  imitate  their  example ;  and 
that  whether  our  miserable  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast  are  kept  up, 
at  an  expense  to  the  pubUc  of  *£30,0()0  a  year,t  to  prevent  the 
slave-trade,  or  to  civilize  the  inhabitants,  they  are  wholly  ineffi- 
cient for  either  purpose;  that  is  to  say,  provided  there  be  any 
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|Vtith,  and   we  linve  reason  to  belicvo,  from  ntlier  quartern,  that 
urt)er«  i»  but  too  much  truth,  in  iiiaiir  of  the  slatf^inents  oontniiicd 
<)■  Mr.  Bowdich's   pamphlet  on  '  The  African  Committee.' 
)»■'  The  total  inadequacy  of  these  forts  to  prevent  the  slave-trade  I 
fwill   be  obvioiLs  from  a  brief  sketch  of  them.     The  lirst  on  the  J 
^old  coast  is  ApoHoniii,  garrisoned  by  a  black  setjeaiU  and  two  1 
lt*oldkrB ;  it  pays  a  tribute  to  the  chief  of  the  town,  who  seizes  die  i 
IpDvemor's  servants,  or  witholds  provisions,  whenever  he  wishes  j 
■to  bring  him  over  to  his  own  terms.     'Die  trade  is  very  Iriflil^, 
■nd  the  expense  of  keeping  it  up  very  considerable.    Uix  Com, 
■be  next  fort,  has  a  soldier  or  two  more  •  its  expense  is  sonw>  ' 
InMiat  greater  than  the  former,  and  its  trade  less.     Seconda,  (he 
iMurd,  is  a  thatched   house,   with  a   govenior  and   two   black 
l.-aoldien.    It   has  little  trader   and   the  next,   Commenda,  none 
sll.    The  head-quarters   of  tlie   African   Company's   corps, 
the  residence  of  the  govemor-in-chief,  is  Cape  Coast  Catitlc, 
regular  and  tolerably  well  constructed  forlrrss.  The  strength  of 
garrison,  composed  chiefly  of  nstivc  blacks,  officered  by  the 
«r3,  consists  of  about  a  hundred  men — Mr.  Bowdich  says 
:j;  but  he  choosestoomit  the  artiticera,  servants,  and  .slaves,  all 
whom  are  regularly  trained  and  exercised.     The  expense  of 
lining  this  fort  is  very  coiisidemble,  and  the  trade  of  no  great 
lOsequence.     Nine  miles  to  the  eastward  of  this  is  Annanmboe, 
position  of  tittle  importance,  except  indeed  as  a  check  upon 
M  Aithantees,  who  have  recently  destroyed  the    town  ;    it  has  a 
tervenior  and   a  garrison   of  fifteen   soldiers.     It  has  little  or 
■W  Irade.     Tantumquerry  follows,  a  very   insignificant  fort,  in 
■I  rutnotts  condition,  without  trade,  and  altogether  useless  ei- 
Icept  m  ■  point  in  the  line  of  communication  from  Cape  Coast 
Caftle  to  the  next  fort,  which    is   that  of  Accra,   the  castcm- 
oM  on  the  Gold  Coast.     In  importance  Accra  ranks  next  to 
Bpe    Coast.     It    has   a   small  trad«  in   ivory.      Mr.  Buudich 
lows  it  only  a  garrison  of  seven  soldiers. 

Now  it  is  quite  impossible,  as  we  have  just  observed,  that 
CM!  tew  wretched  forts,  miserably  garrisoned,  and  placed  on 
lioe  of  coast  extending  nearly  aKl  miles,  can  tend  in  the  sumll- 
It  degree  to  the  prevention  of  the  slave-trade ;  and  it  is  wall 
■own  they  do  not.  '  One  thousand  slaves,'  says  Mr.  Bowdich, 
left  Ashantee  for  two  Spanish  schooners,  or  Americans  under  that 
hg,  to  our  knowkdge,  during  our  reitidence  at  Coomassie,  doubt- 
M  the  whole  number  was  much  greater :  since  our  return  it  must 
«t«  been  very  considerable,  for  the  slave-trade  was  never  more 
irisk  than  it  is  ut  this  moment,  under  the  cloak  of  the  Spanish 
bg;  and  great  risk  has  been  hicurredj  in  consequence  of  offending 
Nr  new  Iriend  and  forniiilable  neighbour,  the  kin*;  of  Ashante^, 

from 
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from  ths  firm  resistance  of  his  strong  intreaties  to  the  governor* 
in-chief,  to  allow  the  return  of  a  powerful  mulatto  slave-trader 
to  Cape  Coast  town,  whence  he  had  been  expelled  under  the 
preeeut  government  as  the  most  daring  promoter  of  that  com- 
merce.' (p.  S7-) 

This  most  execrable  traflScis  carried  on  chiefly  between  Accra  an4 
Benin  by  vessels  under  Spanish,  Portugueze  and  American  colours* 
These  vessels  land  their  supercargoes  on  some  part  of  the  coast^ 
with  directions  to  proceed  to  such  points  by  such  a  day,  and 
to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  canoes  in  readiness  to  embark  tt 
once  whatever  slaves  may  have  been  collected,  which  amount 
generally  to  a  full  cargo.  The  vessels  on  which  they  are  to  em- 
bark stand  in  towards  the  coast  on  the  day  appointed,  and  a  few 
hours  are  sufficient  to  take  them  off.  Those  belonging  to  the  Por- 
tugueze generally  make  a  run  to  Princess'  island,  the  governor 
of  which,  whose  name  we  believe  is  Gomez,  is  said  to  be  a  most 
notorious  slave-dealen 

This  mode  of  carrying  on  the  trade,  in  small  vessels,  the  better 
to  avoid  detection,  is  horrible  beyond  description.  A  few  months 
since,  one  of  these  floating  dungeons,  belonging  to  the  miscreaqt 
above-mentioned,  (Gomez,)  was  brought  to  Sierra  Leone  by  the 
Pheasant,  which  excited  a  lively  degree  of  indignation  throughout 
that  settlement.  She  was  a  schooner  of  eleven  tons,  having  on 
board  seveuty-one  wretched  victims.  In  one  compartment  were 
seventeen  men  and  twenty  boys,  tlie  former  in  irons,  and  the  latter 
piled  on  one  another  in  a  space  of  seventeen  feet  in  length,  seven 
feet  in  breadth,  and  one  foot  eight  inches  in  height,  stowed  upon 
the  yams  intended  for  tneir  support.  One  of  them  bemg  in  the 
last  stage  of  dysentery,  the  effluvia  emitted  was  dreadful  beyond 
description.  In  the  second  compartment  were  thirty-four  females ; 
thb  was  only  nine  feet  long,  four  and  a  half  wide,  and  two  and  a 
half  high ;  a  spape  which,  if  we  could  not  place  implicit  credit 
on  the  very  first  authority  at  Sierra  Leone,  where  these  unfortu- 
nate creatures  landed,  we  should  say  made  the  fact  impossible^ 
as  they  must  literally  have  filled  this  abominable  hole  with  oiie 
solid  mass  of  human  flesh.  The  name  of  this  floating  chameU 
house^  as  if  in  mockery  of  humanity,  was  La  Felicidade. 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  make  laws  and  treaties,  limiting  this 
nefarious  trafiic ;  it  nmst  be  totallj/  abolished :  and  it  is  only 
surprizing  that,  after  a  congress  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
should  have  publicly  branded  it  with  infamy,  two  of  the  weakest 
of  the  European  maritime  powers  should  still  be  permitted  tp 
abuse  an  unmerited  indulgence,  and,  under  cover  of  their  flags,  be 
the  means  of  extending  that  abuse  to  other  nations.  We  may  be 
well  assured  that,  until  the  slave-trade  shall  be  abolished  on  evexy 
part  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  every  one  found  engaged  in  it  sub- 
jected 
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jected  to  the  penaUiei  of  piracy,  tliii  dete»Iable  traffic  wiQ  not  be 
abantioned. 

The  late  Sir  James  Yeo  infonned  the  Committee  of  Africnn 
nerchants,  Ihat  the  iaipoteoce  of  their  out-posta  was  such  that 
they  could  nut  even  prevent  the  offering  of  human  aacriAces  under 
their  walls:  and  Mr.  Bowdich  contirms  the  assertion: — 'two 
victims  (he  assures  us)  were  recently  murdered  with  the  most  re- 
fined barbarity  in  Oroad  dni/,  close  lo  the  fort  of  Accra."  As  little 
cipable  are  they  of  defending  themselves  against  an  estemal 
enemy.  Their  wretched  garrisons  are  on  a  par  with  their  guna 
ttid  carnages.  VVe  have  heard  that  on  the  appearance  of  one  of 
Ottr  ships  of  war  before  Accra,  a  salute  was  fired  one  gun  short  of 
&t  usual  number  to  which  a  king's  ship  is  entided ;  and  the  apo- 
bgy  was,  that  the  chat^  of  one  of  their  guns  had  made  its  escape 
wough  the  touch-hole,  leaving  the  wad  fast  tu  the  gun! 

But  the  condition  of  the  forts  is  by  no  means  the  worst  part  of 
the  story,  if  we  may  credit  Mr.  Bowdich.  As  the  Commit  lee,  how- 
ever, have  not  met  the  lofty  notions  which  he  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained of  the  merits  of  his  mission  to  Coomassie  and  of  his  treaty, 
with  adequate  respect,  his  censures  may  have  a  tincture  of  vindic- 
tiveneaa  in  them,  and  should,  therefore,  be  received  with  caution. 
Hu  quarrel  with  his  employers  appears  to  be  briefly  this.  On  his 
arrival  in  England  he  expected  immediately  to  be  appointed  to  a 
situation  on  the  coast  of  Africa  of  his  own  carving  out — a  salary 
ttj£500  a  year,  with  the  appointments  of  a  member  of  council, 
Cominanding  officer  of  the  troops  at  head-quarters,  with  the 
brevet  rank  of  captain  in  Africa,  and  manager  of  expeditions  for 
discoveries  in  the  inierior,  witli  liberty  to  publish  annual  reports 
of  all  enterprises.  This  the  Committee  did  not  think  dt  to  comply 
■with;  but  told  him  that  ^1000  a  year  would  be  set  apart  for  the 
.npenaes  of  missions  of  discovery,  and  that  he  might  resume  his 
jituation,  and  take  his  chance  with  tlie  governor  (his  uncle)  and 
^Knmcil  as  to  his  appointment  to  conduct  these  missions ;  this  did 
MOt  rail  him,  and— hinc  ine  et  lacryms  !  He  sets  ofif  for  Paris, 
,  jffers  bis  services  to  the  French  Institute,  and  hurls  his  vengeance, 
3b  the  shape  of  a  vituperative  pamphlet,  at  the  head  of  the 
r  African  Committee,'  giving  vent  to  his  spleen  against  all  their 
tatabHshments.  He  asserts  '  that  the  officers  of  the  sertice  have 
ler  character  nor  abihty,  that  the  goveniors  are  mere  shop- 
^ItEepers,  that  the  English  uniform  is  disgraced,  die  flag  insulted, 
"  t  forts  impotent,  and  the  officers  in  league  with  the  natives  of 
e  waterside  lo  cheat  those  of  the  inland  in  trade.' — p.  .^J. 

R~"'\Ve  cannot  stain  our  pages   with  the  long  list  of  petty  frauds, 
.forgery,  peculation,  embezzlement,  theft,'  &c.  which  Mr.  Bow- 
iSiich  has  accumulated,  and  charged  indiscriminately  on  the  traders 
the  officers,  and  the  residents  at  the  dif- 
ferent 
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feredt  poili— but,  after  making  eterj  aHowancey  we  aae  enptt^'n 
and  more  than  enough  in  them  to  be  convinced  that  the  wholt 
system  is  radically  bad.  A  yoong  man  appointed  as  a  writer Jto  one 
of  these  forts  is  allowed  a  nominal  salary  of  <£  1 00  a  year,  part  of 
which  is  paid  him  in  goodSy  and  part  in  necessaries.  Chi  the  former 
is  laid  an  advance  of  sixty  or  eighty  per  cent,  on  the  invoice  price, 
and  about  ^100  per  cent,  on  the  latter ;  and  as  the  negroes  will 
>take  nothing  but  gold  dust  in  return  for  vegetables,  &c.  '  he  is 
compelled  to  sell  his  pay  by  auction  to  realize  a  little  of  it  to  live 
upon.'  His  pay  is  inadequate  to  the  expense  of  his  mess ;  '  and 
thus,'  says  Mr.  Bowdich, '  young  men  as  officers  are  driven  to 
sell  drams  to  the  natives,  and  to  much  worse  resorts,  for  a  sub- 
sistence.'— p.  65. 

It  appears,  therefore,  pretty  obvious  that  these  establishments 
of  the  African  Company  are  neidier  calculated  to  prevent,  nor 
even  to  check,  the  slave-trade ;  <to  improve  the  character  or  con- 
dition of  the  natives ;  nor  to  inspire  them  with  any  degree  of  re- 
spect for  the  British  name.  AVhat  the  amount  of  the  profits  on 
the  Company's  trade  may  be,  after  deducting  the  annual  sum  paid 
to  them  by  the  public,  we  stop  not  to  inquire ;  but  we  have 
heard  that  the  annual  value  of  the  ffold  dust  and  ivory  im- 
ported does  not  exceed  ^100,000:  if  trade,  therefore,  be  the 
object,  the  money  voted  by  parliament  might  be  diverted,  we 
think,  into  a  better  channel,  liy  as  we  suppose,  the  annual  bonufe 
is  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  natives,  the  only  at- 
tempt that  we  can  discover  is  in  the  establishment  of  a  school  in 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  which  is  attended  by  about  seventy  boys ;  but 
it  appears  that,  so  far  from  the  parents  being  anxious  to  send  tfieir 
children,  the  schoolmaster  is  obliged  to  send  for  them,  and  some- 
times to  bring  them  by  force,  the  parents  demanding  an  aekU  a 
week  for  each  child,  as  a  remuneration  for  the  loss  of  its  services. 
Tlicir  ideas  on  this  sulnect  are  amusingly  singular.  One  of  our 
surgeons,  to  save  the  life  of  a  Fantee  boy  who  had  fractured  hb 
leg,  amputated  the  limb.  When  perfectly  recovered,  the  parents 
brought  the  boy  into  the  fort,  and  la}ing  him  down  in  the  hall, 
thus  addressed  the  surgeon  :  '  As  master  cut  off  poor  boy's  l«^ 
and  so  spoil  poor  boy  for  work,  we  come  to  ask  master  how  mucn 
he  think  to  give  poor  boy  to  keep  him.' — p.  1 16. 

To  another  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  under  the  immediate 
controul  of  his  Majesty's  government,  we  turn  with  very  different 
feelings  from  that  we  have  just  left.  Tlie  zeal,  the  activity,  the 
good  sense  and  humanity  of  the  governor  of  Sierra  Leone  havie 
overcome  almost  all  the  difficulties  of  an  ill-chosen  situation  for  the 
head-quarters  of  the  new  colony.  By  the  employment  of  the  re- 
deemed negroes,  the  woods  and  swamps  have  been  partially 
cleared;  roaiU  have  been  cut,  villages  built,  public  schools  esta- 
blished, 
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bbed,  churdies  erected,  and,  in  sliort,  the  strnn|>er  on  land 
ia  most  agreeably  surprized  with  ihe  appearance  of  a  ci 
I  ami  industrious  population.     A  neat  town  bj  the  side 
'■  mounlnin  in  the  interior,  called  Regent's  town,  is  rapidljt    | 
aig;  and  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  thiit  such  is  the  facili^  , 
I  which  the  negroes  receive  instruction  in  the  useful  arts,  thi^ 
IcT  the  direction  of  a  single  European  the  redeemed  slaviU   ' 
}e  completed  a  handsome  church,  capable  of  containing  oiM 
iSsiuid    persons.     Here    we    have    another    proof  of  the    ca^ 
ti^  of  the  negroes  to  recave  instruction,  und  to  enjoy  th* 

"a  of  a  civilized  state  of  society. 
Haee,  then,  the  establishment  of  '  hucksters  in  nniform'  hai 
i  of  producing  any  good  purpose,  while  a  neighbouring  Bet* 
^^  ent,  under  the  king's  government  and  king's  officers,  uncoil^ 
ited  with  traffic,  is  producing  the  most  happy  effects,  we  art 
1  disposed  to  quarrel  with  Sir  James  Yeo's  suggestion,  adopted^ 
Mr.  Bowdich,  of  abandoning;  all  these  paltry  forts,  (wtiicll' 
re  erected  solely  fur  facilitating  the  purposes  of  the  slave* 
it,)  witli  the  exception  of  two, — Cape  Coast  Castle  and  Acci* 
na  of  placing  these  under  the  govcrHmenl  of  king's  oflS^ 
1 ;  manning  them  with  rescued  negroe:;,  and  with  a  sufficiortt 
ce  to  cause  our  tiag  to  be  respected;  '  which  would  awe  the 
;  of  coast  much  more  than  double  the  number  of  tlic  present 
sotent  and  disgraceful  settlements.'  The  rest  might  be  I^ 
pven  up  to  the  free  traders,  who  would  then  flock  to  the  coa^ 
open  market  and  at  reasonable  prffits,  a  lar^e  demand 
uld  probably  soon  be  created  by  an  abundant  population  in  pos- 
a  of  a  country  rich  invaluable  products.  Then  might  r^ 
SCUUe  governors,  officers,  clergymen,  schoolmasters,  surveyors  . 
procured,  and  the  whole  expense  uni  e.xcecd  that  which  i$  . 
Wf  and,  as  it  would  appear,  thrown  an-ay,  upon  the  Conipan^ 
African  merchants:  and,  by  the  example  of  a  better  and  mol« 
pectable  set  of  men,  who  would  dedicate  their  talents  and  th(^ 
fe  to  the  improvement  of  the  uative  population,  a  fair  experi- 
Vt,  at  least,  would  be  made,  to  ascertam  how  far  there  was  a 
ince  of  spreading  the  blessings  of  civilization  among  the  n^ 
lea  of  die  Guinea  coast. 
We  also  most  cordially  concur  in  Mr.  Bowdich's  suggestion  qf 
'  savouring,  at  least,  to  establish  residences  at  the  head-quarteiil 
the  several  chiefs  in  tlie  interior,  for  young  men  of  talent^ 
nper  and  discrimination,  to  collect  and  arrauge  geographical 
J  statistical  information,  and  to  extend  the  field  of  human  ■ 
wiedge  by  new  discoveries  in  natural  history,  which  wouM.  | 
bbablyopen  a  wide  field  for  new  objects,  from  the  circumstance ' 
'  its  boiiig  a  part  of  the  globe  in  the  whole  circumference  of  I 

whicl^ 
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which,  excepting  on  this  coQtinent,  there  is  scarcely  any  laod  from 
the  seventh  to  the  tenth  par^Iels  of  latitude. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend, 
notwithstanding  the  sanguine  expectation  of  Mr.  Bowdich,  that 
the  extreme  jealousy  of  the  native  powers  would  prevent  Euro 
peans  from  proceeding  into  the  interior.  Mr.  Hutchinson  fofmd 
It  utterly  impracticable  to  get  as  far  as  a  lake  about  two  days 
journey  from  the  capital ;  he  found  that  an  idea  prevailed  that 
white  men  would  one  day  have  ships  upon  that  lake,  and  that 
the  country  would  be  conquered ;  and  when  Mr.  James  asked 
permission  to  visit  a  river  reported  to  run  at  a  little  distance  from 
Coomassie,  the  king  demanded  his  reasons.  ^  Have  you  no  rivers 
in  your  own  country  ?'  said  he, '  and  is  not  the  water  of  your  rivers 
the  same  as  the  water  of  mine  f'  The  attempt,  however,  is  woitk 
making ;  and  should  we  succeed  only  in  the  first  instance  with  the 
natives  of  the  coast  under  our  immediate  protection,  the  benefits 
of  civilization  are  so  obvious,  that  they  could  not  fail  to  spread 
progressively  into  the  interior.  If,  however,  the  two  governments 
of  St.  Domingo  should  unite,  and  the  independence  of  the  ne- 
groes of  that  island  be  once  firmly  established,  the  Christian  Da- 
homeans  of  Hayti  would,  of  all  others,  we  conceive,  be  the  most 
likely  to  succeed  in  the  civilization  of  Africa. 


H 


Art.  II. — Thesaurus  Grtcca  Lingua  ab  H,  Slephano  constructus. 
Edilio  novoy  aucdor  et  emenaatior.  Vol.  I.  Partes  I — IV. 
Londini,  in  aedibtft  Valpianis,  1815—1818. 

ENRY  Stephens  complained,  in  a  bad  epigram,  that  bis 
Thesaurus,  which  was  a  great  treasure  to  others,  was  none 
to  himself ;  in  other  words,  that  the  expenses  of  his  Treasury  had 
impoverished  his  exchequer.  That  illustrious,  but  somewhat 
fretful,  scholar,  did  not  possess  the  inestimable  advantage,  whidi 
modem  authors  and  editors  enjoy,  of  living  in  a  subscribing  age. 
The  art  of  puffing  was  then  b«t  little  understood  or  practked. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  Prospectus  was  never  heard  of;  there  were  none 
of  those  convenient  vehicles  of  literary  information,  which  Mr. 
Murray  and  his  brethren  append  to  the  covers  of  their  periodical 
publications,  by  which  the  mtelligence  of  forthcoming  works  is 
dispersed,  with  incredible  swiftness^  over  every  part  of  the  reading 
world.  Of  these  advantages  the  publisher  of  tbe  present  edition 
of  the  ^  Thesaurus'  has  availed  himself  with  great  success*  Indeed^ 
without  a  certain  prospect  of  liberal  support,  it  would  have  been 
an  act  of  the  greatest  imprudence  to  undertake  a  work  of  such 
vast  labour  and  expense.  And  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  learned  world,  and  to  their  love  of  Greek  literature, 

that 
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that  the;  havft  come  furward  upon  ihe  present  occaaioa  wUti  so 
mncfa  spirit  and  zeal,  to  promote  an  undertaking,  which  has  so 
long  been  the  grand  desideratum  of  every  classical  scholar.  Ilie 
list  of  subscribers  to  this  republication  (if  indeed  it  deserves  the 
name)  amounts  to  nearly  eleven  hundred ;  a  number  almost,  if  not 
illogether,  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  literature. 

Stephens  lamented  that  his  Tliesaurus,  when  printed,  did  not 
idi;  Mr.  Valpy's  is  sold  before  it  is  printed :  this  is  surely  a  great 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  those,  who  labour  in  the  mines  of 
learning,  and  who  have  too  frequently  brought  up  tlie  precious  ore 
for  the  use  of  others,  without  enriching  themselves.  The  great  faci- 
lity, witli  which  subscriptions  are  now  obt-iined  by  the  pubUshera 
of  expensive  classical  worLs,  seems  to  indicate  two  things ;  an  in- 
crease of  national  wealth,  and  a  growing  taste  for  ancient  literature. 
The  enormous  sums  of  money  which  are  annually  expended,  not 
ooly  in  pmjecls  of  public  utility,  or  of  Christian  benevolence,  but 
npOB  the  luxuries  of  learning,  and  the  elegancies  of  art,  bespeak 
H  abosdance  of  the  means  of  life,  greatly  at  variance  with  the  pic- 
ture which  is  commonly  drawn  of  our  national  prosperity.     And 
if  we  are  to  estimate  the  present  state  of  ancient  learning  in  thia 
tounlry  by  the  gross  and  tangible  arithmetic  of  the  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence,  subscribed  for  Delphin,*  Regent,  and  Variorum 
ClaBsics,  we  shall  be  led  to  form  a  very  exalted  notion  of  the  eru- 
dition of  the  age  in  which  we  live.     Eleven  hundred  of  the  no- 
bility, gentry,  and  clergy,  eagerly  subscribing  their  guinea  a  num- 
ber (and  some  their  two  guineas)  for  a  Greek  Thesaurus,  and 
feasting  upon  each  livraUun  as  it  comes  out,  compose  a  phalanx 
I     of  philology,  which  may  be  expected  to  defend  the  interests  of 
I      claMical  literature  against  all  the  anti-Hellenists  of  the  day.     Our 
I     teaden  perceive  that  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  all  subscribers 
D   fam  and  do  read  the  books  for  which  they  subscribe.'    Since,  how- 
|L -^erv  it  is  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  that  some  of  the  pro- 
L^jvietora  of  Mr.  Valpy's  Thesaurus  may  have  been  hitherto  pre- 
li    vented  by  sickness,  or  occupation,  or  some  other  cause,  from 
n  .  iposlracting  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  work  to  which  they 
.  lave  set  their  names;  we  shall  perhaps  be  rendering  them  an  ac- 
'  iceptable  service,  if  we  institute  an  examination  of  the  first  four 

»  .^others  of  the  Thesaurus,  and  inquire  how  far  they  will  justily 
.jua  in  looking  for  a  complete  or,  at  least,  a  useful  Greek  lexicon. 
lAn  investigation  of  this  kind,  we  apprehend,  falls  more  peculiarly 


pifcioui  schrcnc  uf  Mr.  Valpy'i,  tiow  in  pnignsj,  uf  republithiqg 
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within  our  jurisdiction^  as  literary  censors,  and  protectors-general 
of  ttie  reading  world .    The  editor,  who  puts  forth  proposals  for  pab- 
lifihing  by  subscription  an  expensive  work,  makes  a  large  demand 
uiion  the  confidence  of  his  subscribers,  and  pledges  his  faith  to  a 
f\ill  and  accurate  performance  of  the  conditions  upon  which  their 
support  is  obtained.   A  question  of  property  is  here,  in  some  mea- 
sure, mixed  up  with  that  of  literary  merit ;  independently  of  Che 
actual  and  intrinsic  worth  of  the  book,  the  main  inquiry  is,  whe- 
ther the  publisher  has  fulfilled  the  just  expectations  of  his  sub- 
scribers.    Wc  propose  to  notice  both  heads  of  inquiry.     But,  as 
a  fit  introduction  to  our  analysis  of  the  work  itself,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  succinct  account  of  Greek  lexicography,  and  of  the 
rclebrated  scholar,  upon  the  basis  of  whose  extraordinary  work  the 
present  publication  is  constructed. 

Tlic  earliest  Greek  lexicon,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
was  not  compiled  till  a  period,  at  which  the  language  itself  had 
been  for  several  ages  on  the  declhic.  This  is  the  natural  order  of 
things.  No  man  thinks  of  writing  a  dictionary,  till  the  language^ 
which  he  intends  to  illustrate,  has  become  a  study ;  and  this  is 
seldom  the  case,  till  the  golden  age  of  its  vigour  and  purity  is  gone 
by ;  till  the  phraseology  of  its  original  authors  has  become  in 
some  degree  obsolete,  and  the  caprice  or  the  ignorance  of  later 
writers  has  diversified  and  corrupted  the  inflexions  or  the  signifi- 
cations of  words.  Anotlier  obvious  cause  of  the  fact  which  we 
have  noticed,  was  th^  difiiculty  of  forming  a  collection  of  the 
written  works  of  authors.  In  this  respect  the  scholars  of  Alex- 
andria einoycd  advantages  superior  to  those  of  their  contempo- 
raries. When  libraries  were  formed,  and  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  the  Greek  authors  became  by  degrees  more  learned,  but 
less  original,  than  their  predecessors.  Genius,  which  is  most  vi- 
gorous when  it  trusts  to  its  own  powers,  was  fettered  by  a  spirit 
of  imitation  ;  and  the  untranslateable  ^wvg  ap^ouorivrjs,  by  which 
Dionysius  expresses  that  bloom  of  antique  mouldiness  which  cha- 
racterizes the  best  Attic  writers,  was  no  longer  discernible  in  die 
cumbrous  pedantry  and  affected  elegance  of  their  successors* 
llien  began  the  age  of  scholiasts  and  lexicographers ;  illustration 
took  the  place  of  composition ;  and  the  most  able  men  of  the 
time  were  employed  in  correcting  and  editing  the  works  of  Homer, 
and  of  the  dramatic  writers.  These  furnished  abundant  materials 
for  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  the  tribe  of  ^  brazen-bowelled 
men,'  who  marshalled  Uiemselves  into  different  bodies,  and  in- 
vaded the  various  provinces  of  philology.  Some  toiled  through  the 
thorny  anomalies  of  grammar ;  some  danced  after  the  ignis  fatuus 
of  etymology  ;  some  expatiated  ui  the  flowery  paths  of  mythologi- 
cal history.    Of  those  laborious  mcn^  whose  works  have  descended 
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illy  in  tlicnr  lilies,  it  is  )>erhaps  unfair  to  speak  in  terms  of 
Igement.  Diit  llils  iit  lea^l  ve  nia^'  vt^nlure  to  assert,  that 
f>le  tribe  of  ancient  lexicographers,  and  hialorical  critics,  as 
•tenns  them,  did  \esa  towards  the  elucidation  of  their  own 
ge,  than  any  one  of  those  who  have  compiled  the  alandard 
dictionaries  since  the  revival  of  letters. 

grammarians  called  by  ihe  name  of  A-fii;  those  words, 
were  remarkable  for  any  peculiarity  of  form  or  significa- 
iiose  which  had  become  obsoletej  or  obscure;  or  which 
leiived  from  a  foreign  idiom;  or  were  removed  from  com- 
traaeology  by  some  dialectic  variety,  they  termed  rxwg-o-Ai. 
'  the  different  kiuds  of  vocabulary  were  called  Lexicons,  or 
rits,  of  which  the  former  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  more  com- 
■ive  title  than  the  latter.     Aficr  the  decline  of  Grecian 

and  language,  it  was  natural  that  many  words  and  phrases 
;  become  obsolete,  which  had  been  current  in  tlie  better 
if  Attic  art  and  eloquence.  These  were  collected  and  ex- 
1  by  the  grammarians  under  the  above-mentioned  titles  of 
and  rxwfrtrat.  There  were  rXwffo-ai.IaT^iKa/,  vojiwitai,  ^i|to- 
fiAKTOfixai,  ScitMytKa'i,  and  FXajj-o'eci  jSa^ijSapixai,  Sxuiixal, 
td,  &c.  There  were  Homeric  Lexicons  at  an  early  age. 
ertainly  existed,  much  anterior  to  that  of  Apollonius,  which 
ISMS,*  in  which  even  the  joulh  of  republican  Athens  had 
accustomed  to  search  for  elucidations  of  the  great  poet. 
lUB  i  x'^Xximpii,  amongst  the  3500  books  which  he  had 
I,  compiled  a  Tragic  Lexicon ;  Tlieo,  who  wrote  scholia 
Itus,  and  on  Apollonius  Rhodius,  a  Comic  Lexicoo.-f-  Phry- 
1  wrote  a  kind  of  dictionary,  containing  Ihe  more  recondite 

lltDc  title  of  thii  Hotk  uf  A|iolluiiiu9  i>  iHit  lliiil  which  Villuuoii  hu  ^*cn  il, 
lt*0|i**P"'-  ""<)''  which  uainc  it  I9  vited  bf  Ilnj^cl^iu'  ""^  t>y  anMbcr  ancient 
fiW.  Tbe  nmfAuA  Alfic  fif^iMifttt  is  quMBd  by  llic  Kliotinit  on  ApOlJiiniui 
fOt.Sii.  The  Aifiie  '\mt»f<mtmi  uf  Bocchiui  m  quulcd  by  Enitiwi,  y.  II. 
Ui  wock  had  ptubahlyllieMiM  title.  We  hivclhr  AifiitnXsiwriuU  nl'Trnicii*. 
b  clt«  (he  Aifia;  rvnynr/i  of  Docotheu)  a(  AkeIuii  ;  a  wotb  uf  Purlhrnlus 
{n{i  «!;  ig-n^r;  >1{|»,  flnil  olhcn  with  nniilar  lillei.  T^ii  Aifi;  of  Dio- 
runmiiuiivd  liyihi;  iiubuliatluD  Hernwgi'neii  (ap.  BaaT.ad  Gngur.  p.  (41.) 
ti-pMruU  i>(  Didyinus  by  tlie  compiler  of  [be  Lex.  Srguirr,  p.  334.     The-  wold 

iCboritf  for  it  inorc  ancienl  iliaii  the  Eijiuulo^cnn  Migiiuni.  H«t]chiu>  calhi 
lUuloD  AJfuc  uTi  rntj^iiW.  It  ii  aol  unworthy  uf  reiuHrb,  Uiii  ilicie  ii  w 
BRlne  fur  a  biHik  of  ihii  wrt ;  tnaam,  iiiiiimari\u»,tliiiiarmm,  are  all  haibaroiu 
"Tlie  *iiik  ut  Harpoeralio  it  enlitled  At^ah  ^^lt  mio.  fvttfifi.  BdI  Heuniu), 
'  -'      1  itlica,  VI.  <.  ohfcnei  tliat  Suidai  liui  prucrvrd  the  (me  title,  ru. 
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aqd  exquisite  phrases  of  the  Attic  writers,  and  entitled  it  Upoxat- 

Gotcjceui^  So^ioTix^.  Of  this  we  have  a  very  brie  f  epitome,  pwh- 
j^bed  by  Mr.  Bekkcr,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Anecdota  Graca, 
Many  fragments  of  the  larger  work  are,  we  believe,  preserved  in 
tU^t  portion  of  a  lexicon,  which  is  contained  in  the  same  publican 
tion,  p.  32 1 .  and  which  we  suspect  to  be  the  same  as  the  Rhetoric 
Lexicon  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  Etymologicon  Magnum  else- 
where, and  also  in  p.  803,  37.  w^  sS^ov  Iv  toTi;  Airier*  twv  'Pvjjopmf. 
If  not,  it  contains,  at  least,  many  extracts  from  that  Lexicon. 
Some  remains  of  the  Tragic  and  Comic  Lexicons  are  probably 
preserved  in  the  Antiatticista*  of  the  same  volume,  p.  77. 

Of  the  Rhetoric  lexicons,  (i.  e.  those  which  were  devoted  to  the 
illustration  of  tlic  Greek  orators,)  the  best  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  Pausanias  of  Ca^sarea,  so  often  quoted  by  Eustathius,  and 
ivhich,  for  aught  we  know,  may  still  be  m  existence.t  The  extracts 
which  Eustathius  has  made  from  it  are  very  curious.  Harpocra- 
tio's  Lexicon  of  the  ten .  orators  is  an  epitome  of  a  much  larger 
work ;  it  is  not,  as  its  title  seems  to  import,  confined  to  expianatioiu 
of  words  and  phrases  used  by  the  ten  orators,  but  contains  many 
illustrations  of  other  writers  both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  epito- 
mizer  of  the  original  work  has  omitted  most  of  tlie  examples 
which  Harpocratio  had  quoted  from  various  authors,  and  only 

5ives  the  references.  The  reader  may  form  some  notion  of  the 
ifference  between  the  original  work  and  the  epitome,  by  com- 
Saring  Harpocratio  y.  *0|xo5,  with  the  Scholia  on  Plato,  p.  10.  ed. 
tuhnken.  The  first  person,  who  reduced  hito  one  vocabulary  the 
Homeric,  dramatic^  and  rhetoric  lexicons,  was  Diogenianus,  a  ce- 
lebrated grammarian^  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Adrian.  Julius  Pol- 
lux, in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  compiled  his  'OfOjttacmxoy,  a  vast, 
but  ill  arranged  collection  of  names  and  terms,  chieHy  estimable 
for  the  fragments  of  ancient  poets  which  it  contains,  especially  in 
the  tenth  book.  The  most  valuable  edition  of  this  Lexicon  is  that 
of  Hcmstcrhuys  ;  but  it  is  the  production  of  Hemsterhuys  while  i 
young  man,  and  at  a  time  when  he  had  paid  no  great  attention  to 
the  subject  of  the  Greek  metres.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  oae>> 
trical  fragments  in  Pollux  received  but  little  benefit  from  his  mt: 

*  We  hnve  another  Anttatticista  published  by  Villolson,  in  the  second  volume  of  hh 
Amtcdoia  Grarca.  As  our  classical  reader  lias  prubnhly  oAen  seen  this  title  in  the  p«b&. 
oMioiis  of  modem  philologues  it  may  be  well  to  inform  him  of  its  meaning.  Tlie  'At* 
ruurraX  were  in  Greek,  what  the  Cicemniani  were  amongst  modem  iatinists.  They 
tcruputcusly  avoided  and  exploded  every  word,  which  was  not  strictly  Atiic.  The  na- 
tural conse  ]uence  was,  that  they  condemned  many,  which  had  been  used  by  ancient 
and  classical  writers,  who  had  been  much  better  judges  of  Atticism  tlian  themsel^s. 
The  object  of  the  AntxatticuUt  was,  to  cite  authorities  for  those  expressions  which  these 
hypercritical  and  fastidious  grammarians  had  condemned. 

t  It  is  found  in  a  Caulogue  of  Scipio  Tettio,  a  Neapolitan,  inserted  by  Labbe  in  his 
If  ova  BibUoiheca  MSS,  p.  171.    See  Morhof.  p.  801. 
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teaniamis.  II>:  was  made  sensible  of  iiis  deficiency' in  lliisresppct 
btlwo  kind  and  maRterly  Ictteri  fmm  liciitlej,  who  JMstly  obi 
tervcs,  (and  he  himself  was  a  splendid  insiance  of  ihe  truth  of  hiilP 
obsenation,)  itiittio  llic  sLilful  nM^trician,  versed  in  the  niceties  ftf 
prosody,  and  in  tiie  legitimate  measures  of  Greek  vtTse,  niBl^ 
«)rrecli<nis  will  be  natural  nnd  easy,  which  toothers,  who  are  dCK 
titute  of  this  science,  will  be  utterly  unuttainable.  -^ 

We  must  not  omit  tlie  Lexica  llippon-'ilea,  which  conlaJnefi 
esplanations  of  the  more  remarkable  words  used  by  the  Psillier  of  * 
Medicine.     Of  these,  several  have  perished,  viz.  those  of  XenocrK  i 
tus  the  Coan,  Callinmchns  the  physician,  Bacchins  of  Tanngf^'  < 
Pbilinux  the  Empiric,  Epiceleustus  of  Crete,  Apollonius,  Diosc<H    ' 
rides,  and  others.  Two  only  have  survived  the  general  wreck  of  aoiJ    i 
cient  literature,  those  of  Erotian  and  Galen.     It  seems  uncertain!,' 
whether  the  former  of  these  authors  be  not  the  same  with  the  cele^ 
hrateil  llerodianus.     His  glossaryis  valuable,  from  the  numeroatf    ! 
references  which  he  makes  to  the  scripta  drperdila  of  ancient  au- 
thors.    The  neatest  edition  of  hoth  glossaries  is  that  of  M.  Ste- 
phens ;  but  the  best  is  that  of  FranziuS,  Lips.  l^m.     Neither  e?  j 
them  ran  be  nsed  with  advantage  by-  the  student  who  does  notf  \ 
ninault  the  OetOiiomin  ll'pporrnlii  of  the  learned  and  accunttt^   | 
Foesins.     To  these  we  must  add  the  Asf  51c  nxarmvowtf  of  Timstus,' 
to  which    Itiilinken  has   improperly    prefixed   the  unnutliorisMF 
Greek  title  of  Affijcav  xspi  run  •xeifii  flAarajvi  XE^iwv.  " 

Besides  these,  we  may  enumerate  the  Attic  glos.sarics  of  Moeriri 
and  Tliomas  Magister*;  and  Moschopnlus;  the  short  works  Of 
Ammoniiis  (or  Symeon,)  and  Eranius  (or  Herennitis  Philo)  on  tlw 
different  significations  of  words;  the  Jjesicons,  and  fragments  of 
Lexicotis,  published  by  Valckcnaerat  the  end  of  Ammonius,  an^' 
by  Hermann  at  the  end  of  his  Ueatise  ou  Greek  Gramma*^' 
not  to  mention  the  numerous  glossaries  of  words  occurring  in  th^ 
_^red  writings,  and  a  variety  of  unpublished  Lexicons,  whicR 
iUta  in  diflerent  libraries  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 
^Mt  iof  the  most  important  of  the  ancient  vocabularies  is  that 
BjlEch  is  commonly  called  the  Elymologicon  Magnnm ;  the  com- 
pifer  of  which  is  unknown,  but  is  supposed  by  some  to  lime  been 
a  grammaiian  of  the  name  of  Magnus.  The  opinion  of  Thoniasius 
and  others,  who  suspected  that  Marcus  Musurus,  or  the  two  Cak 
liergi  compiled  this  work,  is  sulflciently  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  j 
it  is  quoted  by  Euslathius  uuder  the  li  Je  of  ri  fteya  l-nfiAt^iyixii^ 
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The  dale  iif  \\\k  lompilalion  is  plutcil  liy  Sjlbiiri;iiis  in  ihc  tetidi 
reiilury.     It  rrrlHiiily  caiumt  b<i  referred  l>i  a  higlier  en,  since  id  J 
author  <iiioles  TheogDOtus,  who  lived  in  llir  ninth  cciiturr.     It'll  I 
vrry  valuable  IVuiu  the  numerous  extnuls  which  it  conUins -tfl 
oldiT  t;riimmanans,  some  of  whose  works  ure  siill  entaul  in  ma- 
uuscripl;  e.g.  the  Ktvmologicon  of  Orus  the  Milesian  iMSS. 
mill.  Keg.  ?ie.,p„t.  I7!;.>niid  t.f  Orion  the  Thcbmi,  which  thelate 
Or.  lluniey  hud  intended  to   pnbbah  fiom  a  M!5,  in  the  King's 
librury  at  faris.     Isaac  V69sius  possessed  an  antient  MS.  of  tfw    J 
F.tymo  logic  oil  Miignum,  which  went,  with  his  other  l)t>oks,  to  tbe    | 
university  of  Ley  den.     Whether  it  be  still  in  the  valuable  libmj   \ 
there,  we  ure  uiiubte  to  say.    Morfiof  speaks  of  it  as  eodex  lo>^ 
iintiqiiiinimiix,  but  Culomies  describes  it  as  '  Etyniologicon  pJm 
tonge  anetius  edito,  et  alius,    ut  \idetiir,  aucloris.'    Cunsi<leraliM 
expe<^Iations  had  been  escited  amongst  scholars,  by  a  notice  wtlidl 
Knienkanip  piiblisltcd  tn  lT(i.5,(>fa  MS.  etymologicon  fonaow 
in  the  possession  of  Marquardus  Giidiiis.     The  entire  LexicH 
has  lately  been  printed  at   Leipzig,  upon  wretched  paper,  i 
turns  out  to  be  a  verv  woi'thless  farrago  nf  etymological  nonsea 
useful  oidy  so  far,  us  it  serves  to  eurrect  some  passuges  of  oth# 
Lexicons. 

We  cunie  now  to  llie  celebrated  Lexicon  of  Pholius,  patriardt' 
of  Cunstantiuople ;  which  the  author  himself  entitled  Aj£M 
iruYaywyi.  Of  this  there  are  various  MSS.  in  difl'erent  li 
ries  on  the  continent;  all  of  which  are  transcripts,  one  or  s 
degrees  removed,  from  a  very  ancient  co]iy  on  parchment,  in  I 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Itis  well  known  to  EngltA 
Bchoturs,  that  I'orson  had  transcribed  this  Lexicon  for  tbe  n 
a  second  time,  liu  tirst  copy  having  been  destroyed  by  a  ire  it 
the  printer's.  His  last  transcript  is  now  in  tlie  posscssiiMi  of  tl 
learned  society  of  Trinity  College,  who  will,  we  doubt  not,  in  dtie 
time,  coinumntcate  it  lo  the  literary  world.  The  Lexicon  itst'" 
has  been  published  Ironi  two  very  incorrect  copies  by  Mr.  HilK 
mann,  and  appended  as  a  third  volume  to  the  ill-digested  ■ 
pondcrims  collection  of  words  entitled  the  lexicon  of  Zonanu^il 
i^umniler  not  older  than  the  12th  century.  The  work  of  Pirt!^ 
'  tius  IS  made  up  from  more  ancient  grauiumrians,  especially  fnl^ 
i^arpocratio,  the  Scholiasts  on  Plato,  and  the  dramatic  and  rb 
forte  Lexicons.  It  is  unfortunately  mutilated;  there  being  ) 
JUatiis  fi'om  'Atiaxpim  to  'Eirovu^tai,  and  another  from  ^opifriis  CV 
'  'I^Aeif,  besides  smaller  lueunLe, 

By  far  the  most  important  of  alt  the  ancient  lexicons  is  that  a( 
Hesychius,  a  grammarian  of  uncertain  age,  conjectured  by  Fabii 
cius  to  have  been  the  same  with  Hesychius  of  Alexandria,  wliq 
fiublished  an  edition  ollhi!  Greek  liibie  in  the  third  century. 
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KS3  llic  o|tiiiion  of  Scalif^cr,  wliich  liu«  been  nilo|il(.'il  by  most 
Kbolnr)*,  tliut  wc  have  only  an  epilome  uf  ihe  original  uurk,  liie 
tuQtBtioiis  beuig  omitted.*  Of  tii«  numerous  faults  by  uliictitlii.^ 
Lexicon  is  disfigured,  Itentley  tliought  that  a  great  part  were  at- 
(nbutablt!  to  the  caielcssiiess  or  ignorance  of  llio  compile)' hiinself. 
11ie  liamc  great  critic  assured  Dr.  Milla,  that  if  a  new  edition  of 
Hi'sychiiis  should  be  put  forth  in  his  time,  he  would  undertake 
lu  correct  more  than  five  tliousand  faults,  which  had  eluded  the 
aagacity  of  former  critics.  This  valuable  Lexicon  is  a  compilation 
front  %  vast  variety  of  sources  ;  and  of  course  must  be  used  by  the 
ttudent  with  great  caution  and  discrimination.  It  was  Hrst  printed 
by  Aldus  in  1314,  from  the  only  MS.  known  to  exist,  which  was 
vritten  about  the  year  I4I)().  'l"he  edition  was  superintended  by 
MsFCUS  Musnrus,  who  liberally  hitcrpolated  the  original  willi  his 
own  additions  and  corrections.  In  1792,  N.  Schow  published  a 
OollatieD  of  the  original  MS.  with  the  edition  of  Musurus;  and  in 
i)M>ting  from  H  esycliius  it  is  essentially  nece^iitary  to  compare  tiie 
printed  text  with  this  pubUcation.  It  seems  highly  probable,  from 
the  observations  which  Schow  has  made,  and  indeed  from  the  nature 
oftbe  tiling  itself,  that  in  the  older  MSS.  this  Lexicon  existed  in  a 
much  smaller  form ;  and  lliat  the  numerous  biblical  glosses  with 
whicb  it  now  abounds,  were  introduced  by  degrees  from  the  mar- 
gin. It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  some  laborious  scholar  would 
imdertake  aneweditionof  Hesychius,  in  which  the  text  should  be 
nven  precisely  as  it  stands  in  the  Codex  Marcianus,  (not  from 
ediow,  who,  it  appears,  has  made  many  mistakes  in  deciphering 
^jttt  compendia^  with  tlie  correcrions  of  Musurus  and  subsequent 
•cboUn,  and  a  selection  of  notes  from  the  splendid  publication 
^of  Atberti  and  Kuhnken.  A  great  number  of  emendations  arc  to 
tjlte  drawn  from  the  works  of  grammariana,  published  subsequently 
^O  tlie  appearduce  of  that  edition. 

|V«-  Wc  come  next  to  the  dictionary  of  Suidas,  a  Christian  monk, 
HUho  lived  about  the  eleventh  century.  It  differs  materially  from 
laril  the  other  ancient  Lexicons,  as  it  contains  biographical  notices 
^»of  celebrated  authors,  and  large  extracts  from  their  works,  priiict- 
■ip^y,bowever,  from  those  of  a  dale  comparatively  modem.  Wc  find 
Uttae  niany  fragments  of  a  lost  treatise  of  Aelian  on  Providence.  A 
— J  considerable  portion  of  this  work  is  taken  from  the  Lexicons 
Harpocralio  and  Photius,  and  Joannes  Damoscenus,  and  the 


•  SeaMgtnma,  p.  157.  Il  U  curiuu 
e»cf  liTcd  ipcuk  tif  the  lanie  bouk  ; '  I! 
Vtm  li'Moiii  qur  I'Epilonie  ;  lei  citi 
^^J^Bactor  cii^ft  fidr,  quique  ci  itiend 
i,f)arciideJ  llctjcliiui  against  thU  cl>urg 
^ruuadt^  aad  upon  icconiidcnng  llic 


c  how  iJtJTcronlljF  (1 


•  aoal  amisei.'— ■  Hnjcliiui,'  hji  Briillrv, 
ondicihui  iiiliuitm  Ueniniiil.'  Hiiiinnbilii 
bui  Bcntlv;  ilid  iiulmakc  ii  will»nitMfficiciU 
let,  Ilcinilclliuj'i  gat  up  lilt  ClicoL 
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icliuliiion  Ari^tojihanes  and  Sophocles.  Il  contain*  a  fireat deal  af 
valuable  iurumialicni  on  Ute  civil  and  literarv  aiitiqiaUes  of  Greece, 
especially  on  llie  history  of  the  drama,  which  ia  not  to  he  found 
elspwherc.  It  in  worlhj  of  obsenation,  that  the  ccltlirated  Ro- 
bert Grossetfste,  llishop  of  liincohi  ill  1233,  in-jdu  a  complete 
Latin  veniou  of  Suidas,  uhich  is  mentioned  by  Muttliew  Vfm^; 
add  after  him  by  Bale.  Me  know  not  whethtr  this  transla- 
tion be  extant ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  thai  it  exteoded 
HO  fiiTther  than  to  those  poitiuns  of  the  Lexicon  which  relate 
to  ecclesiastical  history.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  tlie  illus- 
Irious  Bishop  Pearson  did  nnt  carry  into  execution  his  dcsi^  of 
republishing  Suidas;  an  edition  from  tlie  hands  of  so  profound 
and  sagacious  a  scholar  would  have  been  greatly  superior  to  tlut 
which  is  now  the  most  voluminous,  and  in  some  respects  the  best, 
published  by  Kuster,  at  Cambridge,  in  1705.  By  an  estraordioai? 
instance  of  negligence,  Kuster  adopted  the  faulty  and  mutiltted 
text  of  £milius  PorEus,  instead  of  taking  for  his  basis  the  Mllm 
edition  of  1 499,  which  every  critical  scholar  must  consult.  There 
is  a  very  valuable  MH.  or  this  lexicon  in  the  library  of  Corpus 
Christ!  College,  Oxford,  of  which  Porson  has  given  some  Spe- 
cimens, and  with  Mhich  wc  ex]>cct  that  the  leunied  workl  wQl 
soon  be  made  better  acquainted  by  the  labours  of  Profmor 
Gaisfonl.  There  are  extant  in  MS.  many  lexicons,  cnmcid'tngni 
part  with  Suidas,  some  of  them  indeed  professing  to  bc.Tgfw 
fiiiKa&  laea  tw  "S-ofiUst,  which  should  be  consulted  by  a  future  e<B> 
tor  of  tills  vocabulary,  'lliey  are  to  be  found,  not  only  n  tfw  ■ 
continental  libraries,  but  In  those  of  our  two  imi  vers i ties,  and 
in  one  or  two  private  collections  in  this  country,  tlie  contents  of 
which  are  not  generally  known. 

Wc  have  now  cnuuierati.'d  all  the  enisling  lexicons,  whidi 
composed  before  the  downfall  of  the  Grecian  name  and  UnguAgt^ 
except  the  glossaries  of  Cyril,  Philoxenus,  &,c.  and  the  more  xi^ 
cent  ones  of  Michael  Psellus,  Macarius,  and  others  of  the  0»A> 
monks.  The  Greek  and  Latin  glossaries,  the  best  of  which  \ 
been  published  by  Labb^  and  Stephens,  were  composed  Ui 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  for  the  mutual  acconnnodntion  of  tlnb 
Greek  and  Latin  subjects ;  and  it  was  at  this  pniod  that  the  "*^ 
glmtarium  was'firHt  used  to  denote  a  ilictionary  in  geiieraL 
nil  <ti  these,  even  if  digested  into  one  vocabniary,  would  suj 
hut  a  very  imperfect  lexicon,  since  they  an-  for  the  most  _ 
taken  np  in  the  explanation  of  words  and  phrusts,  nniarkahte' ftiB 
some  peculiarity  of  nsiige,  intlexion,  or  dialect,  luiil  rarely  quod 
authonties  fur  the  common  aignification  of  words;  one  reiison  ^ 
which  obviously  was,  that  the  compilers  of  these  glossaric:*  v 
themselves  Greeks,  and  of  course  familiar  with  the  commrm  aM 

cepuiioa 


wpUtioii  of  ordinary  tenns.     It  is  much  to  be  rcgictled,  that 
i(t  oot  jiQsscsfi  the  great  lexicon  of  Helladius,  who  liv«d  wilder 
^eodovius  Ihe  jounger.     Itwas  divided  inlo  seven  voUimes.aiid 
yu  probublv  the  chief  source  from  which  isuidus  compiled  Ilia 
i^abular}'.* 

We  jiow  proceed  to  consider  the  useful  and  laborious  worki, 

1^  which  those  eminent  scholars,  who  lived  after  the  re\ivul  of  an- 

W^t  literature,  endeavoured  to  clear  the  ^^'a_v  to  a  knowledge  of 

like  inexhaustible  riches  of  the  Greek  language.    Of  the  difficuUy 

f£  compiling  the  first  diclionarv  of  a  dead  language,  tre  can  hardly 

\fgna  a  conception,  who  have  always  been  accustomed  to  pursue 

(par  studies  with  the  acciimulBled  knowledge  of  our  predecessors 

Id  guide  us  in  our  researches.     We  have  more  reuson  to  wouder 

It  tbe  perseverance  and  vast  erudition  of  tlie  restorers  of  Grecian 

literature,  than  to  be  surprized  at  their  occasional  mistakes  and 

Oversights.  At  the  same  time  we  must  take  an  opportunity  of  ob- 

■erriiig,  that  the  only  method  of  obtaining  an  accurate  and  exteu- 

4tve   knowledge  of  any  language,  is  to  study  it  with  as  little  use 

•^  the  dictionary  as  possible;  to  discover  the  exact  signification 

'•'iiid  propriety  of  words,  by  a  comparison  of  different  passages, 

wd  to  interpret  authors  by  themselves.  This  may  serve  lo  accouirf 

>Jpr  tbe  rare  occurrence,  in  these  degenerate  times,  of  such  scho- 

Aus  as  Stephens,  Scaliger,  and  Casaubon,who  learued  the  ancient 

boguages  from  authors,  and  not  from  dictionaries.    '  '^Fliere  were 

pants  upon  the  earth  in  those  days.'     It  is  now  an  easy  matter  to 

^ibtain  a  competent  and  comfortuble  knowledge  of  Greek,  by  the 

^Mp  of  a  Scapula  or  a  Schneider;  but  where  is  tbe  man,  who  has 

'iRsolution  enough  to  launch  out  into  the  depths  of  erudition,  and 

'to  swim  without  corks  i  '  Aujourd'hui,'  said  Scaliger, '  il  est  biea 

j^^d'estre  hon  Grec  et  Hebreu,  car  tout  est  tourne:  mais  pour 

^avoir  lsnairvete,le  genie,  il  faut  bienestudier,et  peu  de  gens  I'en- 

j^eodent.'  The  best  method  of  acquiring  an  enlarged  acquaiutance 

,  jvith  (he  ancient  languages,  is,  to  read  a  cerlaiu  number  of  anthori 

^entirely  through,  or  at  least  a  greater  portion  uf  their  \'  urks;  making 

•;|pr  each  author  a  separate  vocabulary,  or  index  ■  f  remarkable 

^brasGs;  b>  a  comparison  of  which  with  oiieanother,  we  may  tiuickiy 

l^rrive  at  an  exact  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  genius  (if  the 

jUnguage.     We  mention  this  with  some  degree  of  earnestness, 

^Because  at  most,  if  not  all  of  our  public  schools,  the  time  of  ihe 

jl^her  classes  is  frittered  away,  in  reading  short  extracts  from  a 

'^XKultiplicity  of  ancient  authors,  differing  almost  as  much  in  lan- 

jCuageaudstjle  as  in  age.  One  Greek  play,  half  a  book  of  Hero- 

UotUB,  one  oration  of  Demosthenes,  a  little  Xenopbon,  and  some 

if  tilt  uKieni  TOcibidiTK*  it  gi>«fl  bj  5UButcui  lu  hii 

ti  4  Tlwocritus, 
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Theocritus,  constitute  the  usual  course  of  Greek  reading  for 
youths  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  VVe  strenuously  re- 
commend the  perusal  of  an  entire  author^  when  his  works  are  of 
moderate  dimensions.  A  boy  will  learn  more  Greek  from  reading 
the  whole  of  Homer,  and  the  whole  of  Herodotus,  than  from  the 
studied  variety  of  the  Scriptores,  and  Poet  a  Gri^ciy  and  the  useful 
CoUectama  of  the  respectable  Professor  Dalzel.  Another  im* 
provement,  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the  saper- 
mtendants  of  our  ^reat  schools  is,  that  they  should  discard  the 
compendious  and  nnperfect  lexicons  which  are  commonly  used, 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  their  scholars  the  more  important  voca* 
bularies  of  Constantine,  Scapula,  and  perhaps  of  Hederic.  We 
now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  most  important  Greek 
Xiexicons  which  preceded  the  great  work  of  H.  Stephens. 

Guarino  of  Favera,  a  place  near  .Camerino  in  Umbria,  better 
known  under  the  Latin  name  of  l^arinus  Phavoritiys  Comers^  t 
scholar  of  Joannes  Lascaris  and  of  Angelus  Politianus,  a  Bene- 
dictine monk,  and  a  bishop  at  the  time  of  the  Lateran  council  m 
1516,  published  a  massive  dictionary,  in  Greek,  in  which  the 
harder  words  are  explained  by  the  easier.  It  is  a  compilation  from 
Hesychius,  Suidas,  Phrynichus,  Harpocratio,  Eustathius,  the 
£tymologica,  the  Lexicon  of  Philemon,  some  treatises  of  Trypho, 
Apollonius,  and  other  grammarians,  and  various  scholiasts.  It  is 
valuable,  as  furnishing  several  important  corrections  of  the  authors 
from  whom  it  was  collected,  and  not  a  few  extiacts  from  unpub- 
lished grammarians. 

The  first  Greek  and  Latin  Dictionary  was  compiled  by  a  Car- 
melite Friar  of  Piacenza,  named  Joannes  Crastonus.  It  was  little 
more  than  a  bare  vocabulary,  giving  merely  the  significations  of 
the  wprds,  without  referring  to  authorities.  It  was  frequently  re- 
printed, and  with  continual  additions  by  each  succeeding  pub- 
lisher ;  *  till  at  length,'  says  H.  Stephens,  *  unlearned  printers, 
contending  who  should  put  forth  the  biggest  lexicon,  and  offering 
rewards  to  those  who  would  furnish  the  greatest  number  of  words, 
the  explanations,  which  were,  in  the  first  instance,  so  meagre,  be- 
came as  fat  as  a  Boeotian  sow.' 

A  Greek  and  Latin  Lexicon  was  printed  at  Venice  by  Aldus, 
in  1497,  aiid  more  than  once  reprinted  with  additions.  Nicolas 
Beraldus  put  forth  another  at  Paris  in  J  52 1 ,  which  was  republished 
with  large  augmentations,  at  Venice,  in  1524.  The  dictionary  of 
JIacobus  Ceratinus,  printed  at  Basle  in  the  same  year,  was  recom- 
mended by  a  preface  of  Erasmus. 

All  these  vocabularies  were  greatly  inferior,  both  in  extent  and 
accuracy,  to  the  Commentaiii  Graca  Lingatc  of  Budaeus,  the  re- 
storer of  ancient  literature  in  France,  who  was  born  in  1467;  a  man 

of 


|tfl|r»iik,  auti  inaitre  des  requStcM  to  tlie  king.     He  was  t)ie  friend 
IWti  literary  rival  of  Erasmus,  to  whom  he  whs  greatly  iiuperior  nK 
Iflii  knowledge  of  Greek.  Jajius  Lasciiris  df^clared  him  equal  id  tai>  i 
Kient  Athenian ;  and  Scaliger  used  to  say,  in  his  dry  and  con^  J 
luive  manner,  '  nunquam  erit  in  Gullta  alter  liuditus.**     Hi^  J 
mentarii  were  tirst  printed  ut  Paris  in  I5'2tj;  then  at  BasK^  I 
LloSO,  and  enlai^ed  by  more  than  one  third  in  1548,  at  the  presi^  i 
K,ltobert  Stephens.    This  great  work  of  Budieus  has  been  thel  I 
ft  book  and  common  storehouse  of  succeeding  lexicographeraj* 
t  a  great  objection  to  its  general  use  was  its  want  of  arrange^*. 
.bU     Uia  observations  on  the  Greek  language  are  thrown  to''  i 
riier  in  the  manner  of  a  common  place  book,  an  inconveniencejl   ' 
icb  is  imperfectly  remedied  by  aii  alphabeticul  index  at  ihs'  ■ 
His  authorities  and  illustrations  are  chiefly  dra\^n  from  lb» 
e  writers  of  Greece;  the  bistoriaua,  orators,  and  fathers.  With 
jB poets  beseems  lo  have  had  a  less  lotimate  acquaintance.    Hi*'  I 
rpretations  are  mostly  correct,  and  always  elegantly  expre8sed{>-  J 
^ing  a  union  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  which  rend^tl'  T 
^commentaries  equally  useful  to  the  students  of  both  languages.'  J 
^WHs  not  without  justice  that  Buchanan  complimented  hlui  ia^ , 
B following  epigram;— 

Gallia  quod  Gnccn  est ;  quod  Gr:ecia  barbara  non  est, 
Utraque  Biida^j  debet  utrumque  suo. 
f  The  peculiar  value  of  this  work  consists  in  the  full  and  exact , 
llfeoiuit,  which  it  gives,  of  the  Greek  legal  and  forensic  terms,  both  )  j 
vliteralinterprelation,and  by  a  comparison  of  the  corresponding 
'^a  in  Roman  jurisprudence.  So  copious  and  exact  is  this  dc^^ 

rtment  of  the  work,  that  no  student  can  read  tlie  Greek  oralortf  I 
Jibe  best  advantage,  unless  he  consults  the  Commentaries  oF,  f 
^'  ^Vl9.     Xl  appears,  from  the  Greek  epistle  subjoined  to  the 
,  that  the  illustration  of  the  forensic  language  of  Athens  auii 
originally  all  tliat  his  plan  embraced  ;  and  that  when  . 
Itttmstances  tempted  him  to  extend  the  limits  of  his  work,  tbia 
n  continued  to  be  his  chief  object. 
Mn  1551,  a  work,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Budfeus,  was 
dblisbed  at  Basle,  by  Joachim  Camerarius,  under  the  following 
"  ■;  Commeirtariiutriusr/ue  li)igua,in  quibiaft  diligeiis  ejaiiiiitio 
-'ftmn,qiiiliHS  partes  corporis  humaiii  oppellitTt  sn/eiit,  aaditis  el 
njunctiouam  nomenclatuTis,  el  aiUs  his  accedentibui,  positis 
t  contra  seCrtecis  el  Latinisrocabulh. 


uii^  111  tbc  fict,  in  the  Ctcvfc  vjhiiIg  tubjuiucd  to  ibe  Cuw 
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.  Cameranu^  studied  Greek  at  Leipzig  under  Richard  Croke, 
an  Englitihinany  of  whom  he  speaks  in  terms  of  commendation^ 
88  having  been  the  first  person ,  who  taught  that  language  in  Ger- 
many with  any  degree  of  perspicuity  or  comprehensiveness.  Soon 
afterwards  appeared  the  Basle  Lexicon,  under  the  names  of 
Bud«ua,  TusanuSy  Conrad  Gesner,  Hartungus,  Hadrian  Juniui, 
R.  Coustantine,  and  Joachim  Hopper  :  but  it  was  no  better  than 
a  bookseller's  publication,  abounding  in  faults  and  inaccuracies 
of  every  description.  H.  Stephens  says  of  it,  that  scarcely  any 
kind  of  blunder  can  be  mentioned,  or  imagined,  of  which  thn 
lexicon  will  not  furnish  an  example.  He  has  himself  givoi  a 
tolerably  copious  list,  in  his  epistle  de  sua  Typographies  statu. 

Robert  Constantine,  who  published  a  valuable  Lexicon^  alpha- 
betically arranged,  in  two  volumes  folio,  at  Geneva,  1562,  was  t 
physician  of  Caen,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Beza  and  the  elder 
Scaliger ;  but  personally  disliked  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  who  calk 
bim  an  ass,  and  charges  him  with  impudence,  commendioffy  at 
the  same  time,  his  own  modesty.  As  a  useful  and  correct  Dic- 
tiooary,  this  work  of  Constantine  greatly  surpassed  all  that  had 
preceded  it ;  and  it  is  still  deservedly  in  request  amongst  students, 
for  the  valuable  interpretations  which  it  furnishes  of  many  pas- 
sages in  the  Greek  prose  writers,  especially  Thucydides.  Its 
author  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  three,  re- 
taining to  his  death  all  his  bodily  and  mental  faculties  ;  and  died 
at  last  of  a  pleurisy  ;  a  singular  disorder  in  a  person  at  so  ad- 
vanced an  age,  which  also  proved  fatal  to  Bentley.  Constantine 
promised  to  publish  a  table,  or  conspectus,  in.  which  the  Greek 
language  should  be  traced  to  its  primitives ;  but  he  never  exe- 
cuted his  intention.  The  Stephenses  were  much  indebted  to 
Constantine,  from  whose  lexicon  a  very  great  proportion  of  the 
explanations  and  authorities  of  the  Thesaurus  are  borrowed.  The 
prmcipal  defects  ui  his  book  are,  first,  the  confused  and  ill-di- 
gested arrangement  of  the  interpretations  of  words  ;  and  secondly, 
the  absence  of  all  distinction  between  primitives  and  derivatives. 

The  first  person  who  published  a  lexicon  in  alphabetical  order, 
in  which  the  derivation,  not  only  of  separate  words,  but  of  thei»- 
flexions  of  verbs,  and  the  cases  of  nouns,  and  the  dialectic  varieties 
were  marked  out,  was  Cornelius  Schrevelius,  in  the  year  1654. 
This  dictionary  was  republished  by  Joseph  Hill,  in  1663,  with 
the  addition  of  oO()0  words.  In  l67(i  William  Robertson  pub- 
lished a  very  enlarged  edition  of  Schrevelius,  under  the  title  of 
*  Thesaurus  Gr^eca  Lingua  in  epitomen  sive  compendium  redac- 
tus,  et  alphabetice,  secundum  Constantini  methodum  et  Schre- 
velii,  reseratus/  He  professed  to  have  added  to  the  edition  of 
Hill  about  80,000  <jreek  words.    His  dedication  to  the  masttfs 

of 
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oi  the  public  icliuuls  lu  LoDdon  is  odc  of  llie  most  curloiit  speci- 
tl     nouof  ibc  Canusian  liialect  whicli  nre  anv  where  to  be  t'nund,* 
I    «l4  begiaa  with  a  bit  of  bad  Greek  ;  to  aay  nothing  of  the  Latin. 
B    ^a»  book,  wiiich  ia  now  acarce,  was  decideiliy  the  most  useful 
P     ■raioiual  for  students,  till  the  appearance  of  Benjamin  Hederic's 
Leucou,  which  was  nu^ented  by  Samuel  Patrick,  much  im- 
proved bv  J.  A.  Evnesti,  and  whieli  has  been  recently  reprinted, 
with  some  tliousand  additions  from  llie  papers  of  i^reher,  the  ce- 
lebrated French  scholar.     Uut  eveu  this  is  far  inferior  to  the  Kit- 
Inelia  Gricefiise/i-Deutsi/ita  H'viierburh  of  Schneider,  of  which 
ifae  second  and  improved  edition  was  published  at  Jena,  in  1805. 
la  lliia  enumeration  we  have  anticipated  the  regular  chronological 
order.     We  now  revert  to  the  l(jlh  century,  and  to  the  great  work 
vfaich  is  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this  article. 

Henri  Etieime,  whose  name  being  latiaized,  uccordin^  to  the 

cnstoin  of  that  age,  iiito  Stephanus,  has  vmongst  English  scholars 

degenerated  into  Stephens,  was  the  son  of  Kobert  Etienne,  and 

the  grandson  of  Henri,  one  of  tl^e  earliest  French  printers,  asd, 

by  the  mother's  side,iifJossD  Bade  of  Asc,  better  known  to  book 

collectors  by  the  name  of  Budius  Ascensius.     He  was  born  at 

Puis,  in  the  year  1538,  iuid  grew  enamoured  of  Greek  at  a  very 

etrly  »ge,  in  consequence  uf  seeing  some  boys  act  the  Medea  of 

Euripides.     His  falher  caused  him  to  be  instructed  in  Greek  be- 

fan  ae  had  learned  Latin ;  a  plan  of  teaching  which  Henry  Ste- 

plmu   himself  always  recommended,  and  which  ought,  in  our 

I     opinion,  to  be  generally  adopted.     While  jet  a  boy,  his  skiH  in 

I     telHgraphy  was  so  remarkable,  that  he  was  thought  to  rival  the 

I    tireelc  writing  of  Angelo  Vege/io,  the  Cretan,  who  gave  the  mo- 

I    dels  for  the  beautiful  types,  which  were  at  that  time  used  in  the 

B  4''n8'i'p'^i>'>i*S'*>ffi^c  "t  Paris.     Having  spent  sometime,  and  not 

L'*k>KlUe  money,  in  visiting  the  scholars  and  the  libraries  of  Italy, 

4Bd'iD  collecting  manuscripts,  he  paid  a  visit  to  England  in  the 

fpu-  1^50,  and  at  London  went  to  see  the  lions  in  the  Tower, 

SkB  of  whom  (lanced  ajig  w  hile  a  man  liddled ;  an  iueident  which 

^afterwards  employed  to  justify  the  well-known  story  of  Arion 

•IBd  the  dolphin.  He  began  his  typographicalcareer  in  15^4,  in  the 

Mth^arof  hisage;  and  continued  it  for  the  space  of  more  than 

Arty  j^esrs;  duriug  which  time  he  printed  a  prodigious  number  of 

ictt  authors,  many  of  them  from  manuscripts,  exercising  at 

4lut  same  time  the  office  of  a  learned  and  ingenious,  though  some- 

Wbat  bold  critic.     His  claim  to  the  title  of  the  most  learned  of 


I  'iXhiU  yiiffrn,  Htlitonirii  irt»S*  tctio- 
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printers, 
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printers,  tio  one  protends  to  dispute  ;  few  Kcliokrs,  Hiuce  iIm 
revival  of  letters,  have  succeeded  in  cuntmctlng  no  great  a  fatoh 
liurity  with  the  Greek  language  as  Henry  Stephens.  Sitbs«^(iolt 
critics  have  discovered  and  poiuted  out  many  ot*  its  heaulies  anl 
pecuharities,  vvith  which  he  was  perhaps  unacquainted  ;  but  te 
a  general  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  its  constmction,  an 
fur  an  almost  vernacular  intimacv  with  it,  Stephens  is  nearljr  ui|> 
tivalled.  llie  only  person,  perhaps,  who  can  be  put  in  ciM^ielh 
tiun  with  him  in  this  respect,  was  his  son-in-law,  the  celebnted 
and  excellent  Isaac  Casaubon.  His  editions  of  the  classical  a» 
lliors,  when  compared  with  those  of  former  printers,  ore  hiablf 
vuluuble  for  iheir  accuracy,  and  from  the  circugistance  of  tsw 
having  been,  in  most  instances,  citlier  printed  from,  or  collalal- 
with,  manuscripts.  Ijj  the  year  157^,  he  puhiislicd  his  TbBMi»> 
rus  GriecLe  Lingua-,  a  work  which  had  been  planned,  and  la  paAC 
executed,  many  years  before,  by  his  father,  but  tlie  cnmpletiou  oP 
which  was  reserved  for  the  son  ;  and  it  may  he  douhted  whcthw 
lli^re  exists  u  more  stupendous  monument  uf  humau  industry  and 
learning.  It  appears  to  have  been  eleven  years  in  printii^;  th§ 
same  time  which  Kobert  Stephens  bad  employed  in  llie  publkatica 
of  his  Latin  'IThesaurus.  la  the  following  year  he  printed,  in  ■ 
separate  volume,  two  glossaries,  which,  although  not  a  part  uf  ibt 
Thesaurus,  are  to  be  considered,  together  with  his  Animadveniow 
and  the  Treatise  on  tlie  j^ttie  dialect,  as  an  Appendix  and  coi^ 
pletion  of  the  work.  A  second  edition  was  published,  probabtf 
about  the  year  l.^tK).  To  lliis  emment  man  belongs  the  praiie  of 
having  been  the  lirst  to  point  out,  however  imperfectly,  {lie  roott 
of  the  Greek  language;  and  to  reduce  them  to  their  derivative! 
and  compounds.  I 

The  profit  to  which  Stephens  might  justly  look,  as  a  well-df^ 
served  remuneration  for  the  labour  of  so  many  years,  is  said  to  haVt 
been  intercepted  by  the  treachery  of  one  Joannes  Scapula  (>f(WI 
Epauii;  wc  suppose)  who  published  an  Epitome  of  the  ThesauiMt^ 
in  the  year  1  J7y.  The  acconut  commonly  given  of  this  IraDsacMII 
is,  that  Scapula,  being  employed  by  Stephens  as  a  corrector  of  lltt 
press,  during  the  publication  of  his  Tliesaurus,  extracted  the  motf  ^ 
impoitant  words  and  explanations,  comprized  them  in  one  volunM^ 
and  published  them  under  his  own  name.  In  consequence  of  Uufe 
notion,  the  memory  of  poor  Scapula  has  been  loaded  with  m^ 
proach.  It  docs  not,  however,  appear,  from  any  complaint  4|{ 
Stephens  himself,  that  Scapula  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  tnuty' 
since  it  is  probable  that  he  had  quitted  his  employment,  IcMig  befont' 
the  completion  of  tlie  Thesaurus;  and  as  his  Lexicon  was  not  pub* 
lished  till  seven  years  after  it,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact 
of  his  having  epitomized  the  Thesaurus  itself.    This  is  all  which  it 

laid 
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laid  to  his  charge  by  Stephens ;  an  act  imiecil  of  ingratitude,  ami  If) 
BCi:rtai»  degree  of  dishonrsty,  but  not  quite  so  bRd  as  to  deserve 
lhe«ppetlatioi)  of '  gross  disingeiuiity  and  fraud.*  Scapula  himself 
<tad«res,  that  he  hud  been  for  several  years  occupied  about  his 
fHn,  when  he  met  with  the  'I'liesaunia.  '  In  hoc  opere  absol- 
vttKloquum  pturimiun  teniporis  contrivissem  {rcmomntc  me  j>ar- 
lim  optfria  ipsius  prolixitate,  partim  functione  mea,  purtim  deniigue 
privAtis  occupatiouibus)  iticidi J'urfe  in  Thesaurum  ab  llenr.  Ste- 
phano  CORStructum  :  cujus  solu  Inscriptione  lecta,  cxistimavi  mc 
ictum  egisse.'  Is  it  possible  that  any  man  could  be  impudent 
enough  to  write  the  foregoing  sentence,  who  had  been  himself 
nnployed  in  printing  the  Thesaurus  f  The  fact  is,  that  some  years 
ifler  the  publication  of  that  great  work,  Scapula  himself  carried 
a  Specimen  of  his  Epitome  to  Stephens,  who,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, fi)und  great  fault  with  it,  '  multa  reprehensione  digua  ha- 
bere ostendil,  seque  siuim  pecumam  in  meliores  merces  vellc  col- 
luoue  dixit,'*  from  which  expression  it  may  seem  that  Stephens 
ms  applied  to  with  a  view  to  his  printing  the  book.  Scapuin 
ippeared  to  acknowledge  bis  own  incompetency,  but  still 
persisted  in  coinplethig  the  work.  Tliia  is  the  account  which 
Stephens  himself  has  given  of  the  transaction.  Maliukrot 
■peaks  indeed  of  ihe  fraud  and  deception  '  miiiistri  seu  adjuviB 
mi  Scapulx  j'  but  if  it  be  ascertained,  as  it  now  appears  to 
bfV  that  the  Thesaurus  was  reprinted  about  the  year  1580,  wc 
may  latrly  doubt,  whether  the  efl'ect  of  Scapula's  Epitome  was  so 
Minous  to  Stephens  as  it  is  represented  to  have  been.  At  all 
Avenls,  it  did  not  produce  the  immediale  consequence  of  bank- 
tnptcy,  which  is  stated,  in  the  biographical  dictionaries,  to  have 
followed  tlie  publication  of  the  Tliesaurua  ;  for,  not  to  mention 
that  he  received,  in  1.578,  a  douceur  of  3000  livres,  and  an  order 
9or  a  pension  of  300  livres,  from  Henri  HI.,  it  appears  that  in 
1979  he  obtained  a  privilege  for  the  exclusive  publication  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  historians ;  and  that  he  possessed  a  country 
iMUse,  which  was  burnt  down  in  1585.  The  real  causes  of  the 
tMfusion  into  which  his  affairs  fell,  were  the  civil  wars  which  fol- 
Idwed  the  death  of  Henri  \\\.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  oc- 
teanoii  of  his  distress,  the  melancholy  fact  is,  that  this  indefatigable 
winter  and  eminent  scholar  died  in  an  hospital  at  Lyons  in  l.3()U, 
Hastate  of  poverty  and  mental  imbecility.  Wcmay  collect  from 
ieveral  incidents  which  are  related  in  the  correspondence  of  his 
toD-in-law  Isaac  Casaubon,  and  Joseph  Scaliger,  thai  he  was  of 
in  irrilable,  jealous  and  ungenerous  disposition. 
'  A  principal  and  just  cause  of  oiFence  on  the  part  of  Sca- 


•  Atlmoniiio  Pralii.  Portffiot.  rdit.  Tl>ci,  Maiiiiiic  Vil.  Sw|iii.  p.  aid. 
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pula  was  his  dismgenuousness,  in  publishing  his  lexicon  as  sn 
original  work,  and  in  depreciating  the  Thesawrus,  of  which  it 
wa9  an  epitome.  But  on  this  head  Stephens  himself  is  bv  no 
means  exempt  from  reproach.  He  has  frequently  been  charge^ 
with  converting  to  his  own  advantage  and  profit  the  labours  of 
others.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  a  great  part  of  the  materials 
of  his  Thesaurus  had  been  collected  and  bequeathed  to  him  by 
his  father — in  fact,  Stephens  himself  confesses  it ;  and  it  is  stated 
that  his  pupil  F.  Sylburgius  assisted  him  so  effectnally  in  that 
laborious  work,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  to  b^  assigned  to 
him.  Indeed  it  bears  much  plainer  marks  of  the  sagacity  and 
erudition  of  Sylburgius,  than  of  the  desultory  and  hasty  studies 
of  his  master.  Yet  so  avaricious  was  he  of  exclusive  praise,  that 
he  makes  no  mention  of  the  co-operation  of  Sylburgius,  a  scholar 
no  less  remarkable  for  his  modesty  than  for  his  extensive  leaining 
and  exact  judgment.  . 

With  regard  to  the  Thesaurus  itself,  there  are  three  thiags 
to  be  remarked.  First,  that  the  examples  of  words  were  col- 
lected by  the  various  contributors  to  the  work,  some  from  printed 
editions  of  authors,  some  from  MSS.  some  from  memory,  ^ome 
from  conjectural  correction.  Secondly,  that  several  Greek  au- 
thors, especially  granunarians,  have  been  published  since  the 
compilation  of  the  Thesaurus,  containing  many  words  of  which 
the  existence  was  not  then  known,  lliirdly,  the  science  of  ety- 
mology, which  H.  Stephens  took  for  his  guide  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  lexicon,  was  then  in  its  infancy;  and  indeed  the 
genius  of  the  language  itself  was  but  imperfectly  understood. 
These  considerations  will  point  out  to  us  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  leading  defects,  conspicuous  in  this  great  work ;  tiz. 
inaccurate  or  falsified  quotations,  the  deficiency  of  several  thou- 
sand words,  and  a  wrong  classification,  both  of  primitives  alid 
derivatives.*  It  was  not  till  the  age  of  Hemsterhuys,  that  tbe 
analogies  of  the  Greek  language  were  developed  with  any  degi^^ 
of  clearness  or  consistency.  At  the  same  time,  we  ought  rather 
to  be  surprized,  that  Stephens,  under  existing  disadvantages,  ac-' 
complished  so  much,  even  in  this  department,  than  that  he  left  so' 
much  undone.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  an  irregular  and  un- 
philosophical  arrangement  of  the  derivatives  under  their  supposed 
primitives,  renders  the  Thesaurus  most  inconvenient,  even  to  the 
advanced  scholar,  and  to  the  youthful  student  almost  worse  than 

•  Olaus  Borrichius,  in  his  Diiputatlo  de  Leiicorum  Ltttworum  jefunitaU,  p.  If.  saji 
that  there  are  three  deMclerata  iu  the  Thcknnrus  of  Stephens :  1.  thnt  in»nj  words  are 
omitted  ;  2.  that  many  remains  of  ancient  literature  have  been  piibiishtKi  sitice  ;  3.  th«tt 
many  significations  of  words  are  neglected.  But  this  is  a  very  imperfect  enumcratUm 
of  the  defecu  of  this  leileon,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show. 
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In  this  respect  the  lexicon  of  Scapula  is  vastly  incire 
keible,  both  fruni  its  greater  simplicity,  and  more  moderate 
enaions.     I'or  a  Thesaurus,  which  should  contain  a  compre- 
sive  view  of  the  language,  the  plan  which  Stephens  pursued, 
'.s  geueral  outlines,  undoubtedly  the  best.  The  most  phiio- 
il  arrangement  is,  to  class  the  primitives  alone  in  a]pha> 
il  order,  and  to  range  each  family  of  words  under  its  respec- 
sad.     This  is  the  method  pursued  in  natural  philosophy; 
;  basis  lirst,  and  deduce  from  it  all  the  varieties,  which  are 
idtKcd  by  au  alteration  in  the  disposition  of  its  constituent  parts, 
'ty  the  admixture  of  extraneous  substances.     But  this  is  far 
e  difficult  in  pliilology  than  in  chemistry.     The  primitives  of 
[uage  are  for  the  must  purt  to  be  discovered  only  by  conjee- 
i  analogical  reasoning.    1'he  richness  and  variety  of  the 
pes  and  compounds,  threw  by  degrees  the  simpler  forms 
use ;  and  oftentimes  it  is  only  by  unravelhng  and   sepa- 
^  the  fonner,  that  the  latter  can  he  extricated.     The  Greetc 
joage,  as  it  has  descended  to  us  in  the  monuments  of  ancient 
rature,  contains   but  a  small  number  of  radical  and  orijrinal 
;  the  investigation  and  airangeiuent  of  these  roots  was  re- 
[_  rivred  for  the  diligence  and  sagacity  of  Hemsterhuys  and  Valcke- 
■,  who  were  enabled  by  the  help  of  analogy,  which  in  some 
■8,  perhaps,  they  have  pursued  too  far,  to  ascend  through 
t  derivatives,  lo  a  great  number  of  primitives  which  no  longer 
'it.  ■ 

It  is  obvious,  that  in  the  application  of  analogy,  a  plausible  but 
sntinies  fallacious  ground  of  reasoning,  to  the  science  of  etymo- 
r,  die  greatest  caution  and  moderation  are  requisite  :  and  it  is  in 
ipect,  that  almost  all,  who  have  turned  their  thoughts  to  this 
ment  of  grammar,  have  failed.  Etymologists  have  always 
>  great  a  propensity  to  generalize  and  classify,  without 
g  due  allovrance  for  the  anomalies  and  incidental  varieties 
iKuage.  ^  In  attempting  to  refer  every  word  lo  its  primitive, 
^ve  forgotten  that  a  considrmble  portion  of  most  lan- 
,  and  certainly  of  the  Greek,  whs  imported,  in  secondary 
I  compound  words,  from  tlie  dialects  of  other  people.  It  is 
^ther  surprizing  to  hear  such  a  scholar  as  Valckenaer  talking, 
i' primitive  significations  stamped  uponw6rdsby  the  philoso- 
J  founders  of  the  Greek  tongue  ;'  when  we  have  every  rea- 
I  to  conclude,  from  all  that  we  know  of  early  Grecian  history, 
t  the  language  of  that  people,  originally  differing  very  greatly 
p  different  districts,  was  gradually  retined  from  barbarism  by  the 
Kration  of  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Asiatic  nations ; 
A  enriched  by  the  admixture  of  foreign  word^.  That  many  pri-  ^ 
he  ancient  Pelasgic  tongue  may  still  be  traced,  particu- 
larly 
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I«rlj  in  veri)S  of  the  sixlli  conjugation,  (acconlinr  to  Uie  old 
clttMiiicatiun,)  mid  in  verbs  in  ^t,  we  are  ready  la  allow;  but 
considering  the  natural  gi-uwtli  and  progrens  of  tlie  language  of  it 
people,  situate  as  the  Greeks  were,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed 
to  ssseut  to  tlie  position  of  Valckenaer,  that '  the  Inink.of  a  lail* 
gUBge  alwnys  remains  the  same;  that  the  primitives  may  alin}-i 
be  elicited  by  the  help  of  analogy ;  that  those  which  no  longrr 
exist,  may  be  restored,  and  the  defects  of  tlie  lexicons  supplied.'* 
lie  this,  hoHevcr,  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain  ;  tlial  the  BCienCt 
ofetymiilngy  had  made  but  little  progress  amongst  the  scbolan«f 
the  sixteenth  cenlurj,  and  was  imperfectly  understood  by  Ste- 
phens, and  even  by  Sylburgius,  uho  was  much  mure  clenr-sigtited 
Uiati  his  tutor.  We  must  uot,  however,  attribute  to  Sicphetu  (be 
merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  devise  an  arrangement  of  Hat 
Greek  language,  with  reference  to  its  primitives;  the  same  lluilg 
had  been  conceived,  and  perhaps  in  part  executed  by  Constw- 
tine ;  and  it  was  from  his  father  Kobert  that  Henry  ^^lephens  took 
the  idea. 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Lennep,  that  Stephens  paid  too  lUa^— 
deference  to  the  absurdities  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  o^  eriool 
ing  the  tnje  and  simple  analogy  of  the  language.  In  cotiHei|ueni 
of  which,  he  frequently  considers  those  words  as  primitive 
which  are  in  reality  derivatives ;  oftentinica  he  refers  the  derivi 
lives  themselves  to  roots,  with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do  ;  t 
almost  every- instance  he  confounds  the  proper  and  metaphoiio 
sign  ill  cations  of  words  ;  so  that  the  primary  and  original  meuna 
from  which  all  the  others  ought  to  be  deduced,  is  put  in  tbe  bu 
place.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  understood  to  detract  fnnA  thi 
acknowledged  and  substantial  merits  of  this  great  lexicographi 
even  in  etymology ;  to  appreciate  which,  as  they  deserve,  it  is  at 
necessary  to  compare  his  labours  with  those  of  the  ancient  g 
inariuns.  The  ancient  etymologists  seem  to  have  had  no  syi 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  system  discoverable  in  t1 
speculations  of  the  ablest  grammarians — Apollouius  Dyscolus  lE 
example — Upon  the  parts  of  speech  and  tneir  construction  ;  b 
in  etymology,  they  seem  to  have  been  wide  abroad.  It  was  n 
tural,  however,  that  Stephens  should  defer  to  their  authoril 
This  he  has  done  in  many  instances  too  implicitly,  while  in  6th« 
he  has  not  attended  to  it  so  much  as  he  should  have  done.  He  hi 
admitted  no  primitives  into  his  lexicon,  but  such  as  lie  had  m 
with  in  ancient  authors,  whereas  he  might  with  propriety  hai 
imitated  the  old  grammarians  in  the  adoption  of  dissyllable  verb 
which  are  not  indeed  to  be  found  in  anv  author,  but  wluch  H 

•  Oha.  nd  O'lgixn  Crtcai,  pp,  37.  40. 
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|j(y  coiiL'lu<ic,  from  analogy,  4n  have  existed  in  llii>  Greek  lan- 

Eu^e  ill  its  earlier  state.     Amidst  all  the  abstirdilies  of  ihc  aii- 

jioil  etymologists,  we  find  a  viirietj  uf  observations,  whieli  are  of, 

^reat  value  and  importance  U)  (hose  nliu  are  desirous  of  analysing; 

d^r-oni position  of  ttie  language  ;  andconsideiing  ihe  share  wliich, 

biu^ius,  who  was  intimately  conversant  with  their  works,  liad. 

be  compilation  of  the  llicsaiuus,  it  is  mutter  of  some  surprize, 

these  observations  were  so  little  attended  to  in  the  chissifi- 

Eonof  words,     for  instance,  we  find  in  the  Etyniologicon  Mug- 

p.  :107.  50.  the  following  extract  froai  some  ancient  and 

gnumnarian ;  ri  ti  eimi,  to   vsapy^at,   rrrspriK   Etrn  trv^uyiaf 

■if  fu.  xal  yivftai  ava   t^(    exr»]i  raiv  §apVTiviov.  e«ri  toD  t«,  to, 

VVMf  xapayti/yav  ifti'  xixi  nr>i  Ta  ii;  (xf  ^van  futxpj.  ^apa\f,yeTtti, 

iMa^M  TO  r,xa\  ylvtrai  iijif.     Now  the  same  observation  is  made 

iBylburgius,  in  his  observalions  on  verba  in  ^i ;  yU  ia  the  ^lie-' 

rus  we  tind  ti(i.i  given  as  a  primitive,     A  great  many  instances 

he  same  kind  might  be  quoted  j  from  which  it  appears,  that 

^^hens  was  resotveil  not  to  admit  any  word  into  his  vocubularV) 

se  existence  was  conjectural ;  a  rule  which  precludes  those 

ifiil  speculations  in  which  etymology  loves  to  indulge;  but 

eh  is  utterly  subversive  of  all  system,  to  him  who  is  de- 

Iss  of  giving  an  ctymidogical  lexicon.    liesidi^s,  in  llie  instance 

art  us,  as  in   many  others,  there  was  actual  authority  for  the 

■itive  form,  not  only  in  the  regular  participle  ia>»,  and   the 

r«  tr«fiai,  but  in    the  imjierfectum   tat  IL  ■i/.  643.      Agniii, 

have  y^itio  as  a  primitive,  allhougli  Kiislathius -muitions  ihc 

iikifiler  form  yui  iyaai)  which  exists  with  a  slight  alltTalion  iu 

he  Homeric  yaiai.  Aafi^ivoi  is  set  down  as  a  primitive,  although. 

\e  have  the  simpler  form  XH/j.j3a)  in  Herodotus,  and  abuuduiit 

^«M)  6i  A])0io ;  but  all  these  forms,  together  with  Xal<i>,  and  a 

^iffety  of  Others,  should  clearly  ha%*!  been  ranged   under  the  pri- 

ntive  \iiB,  wliich  slill  exists  in  the  Doric  Aw,  /  t'ike  or  chuose. 

tins,  too,  }^yy_ayai  is  made  a  prirnitive,  although  we  have  tliu 

ulurc  X^mSsu  in  Herodotus,  and  the  derivative  ^^i(,  and  the  iii- 

letiintc  (Aa;^9v.     These  few  instances,  out  of  dionsands,  occur  lo 

IS  as  wc  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  Thesaurus. 

:  are  sensible  ihut  the  greatest  caution  must  be  exercised,  ii) 
mg  unauthorized  forms  of  primitive  words ;  that  is  to  say, 
forms  foj-  which  there  is  no  positive  authority  iu  the  reinaiiw 
oris  of  the  older  Greekauthors.  We  consider  it,  however, 
a  Giiflicicul  authority  for  the  reception  of  a  primitive  Menwj 
liti<l  its  regular  lenses  preserved  in  the  later  form  of  the  lan- 
1-  as  it  is  certsinly  safe  to  assume  the  existenrc  of  a  noun,  il 
ifllts  ©tilifiue  cuses  still  existing.  Tor  even  if  the  supposctt 
lilive  cfid  never  artuully  exist,  its' custtrnce  was  suppose*!  liy 
iL.  XXII,  NO.  xui.  S  lliose 
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those  who  received  iuto  use  the  tenses  regular)}  fonped  fjroin.it; 
and  therefore  there  Cjau  be  no  objection  to  the  adopting  of  it  a^  a 
radlx|  if  b}"  so  doing  we  can  preserve  the  consisltucy  aud  uni- 
formity of  the  language. 

Again,  when  we  have  thus  adopted  real  or  iniaginar}-  primitive 
forms,  still  more  caution  is  necessary  in  tracing  their  dei-ivut}ves. 
Valckenacr,  who  perhaps  had  a  clearer  insight  into  the  whole  of 
this  question  than  any  other  scholar,  pursued  his  favourite  system 
with  the  zeal  of  a  partial  friend;  Lennep  pushed  its  consc*<jucjices 
still  farther  ;  the  learned  and  excellent  Hi^jh<>p  J^ urges  was  piisled 
by  it,  in  his  Appendix  to  the  MisceUanra  Critiea  of  Dawes,  aud 
lilverard  Scheide,  the  editor  of  Lennep,  has  gambolled  in  etymo- 
logy at  a  most  surprising  rate.  But  a  grcjiter  nuniher  of  primitives 
might  with  safety  be  assumed  by  a  learned  and  judicious  lexicogra- 
pher, care  being  taken  to  distinguish  hypothetical  roots  from  those 
which  are  actuallv  in  existence. 

Another  class  of  errors  is  that,  by  which  the  natural  order  of 
words  is  inverted,  and  the  primitives  are  classed  under  their  de- 
rivatives. r<jr  instance,  eral^o;  is  made  the  root,  aud  fnj^  the 
derivative  ;  tiSjj  is  put  under  TiSatcrcroV  (T»9acrc:,)  xio  and  xifx  un- 
der xipy^vw,  Tlu'se  errors,  however,  are  of  less  irequent  occur- 
rence. 'Hie  great  defect,  in  point  of  etymology,  is,  that  words, 
which  have  obviously  a  common  origin,  are  either  treated  of 
as  primitives,  or  referred  to  different  roots.  With  defects  of 
this  description  the  Thesaurus  abounds  ;  and  it  was  in  this  de- 
partment that  a  great  improvement  might  have  been  eftected. 


is  given  by  Stephens  as  a  derivative  from  aw;  while  several 
other  words  of  very  doubtful  origin  are  referred  to  it,  e.  g. 
av>iOi^  and  Y^c!i$.  Again,  from  the  old  verb  AAQ,  which  w as  in  use 
amongst  the  Dorians  to  a  late  nge,  and  which  signified  I  takcp 
were  derived  Xa^eo,  Xifioo,  Xst/AjSavoo,  Xauw,  (XaFoo)  aToX^uoo,  kela, 
XvjlZoOf  >ia^a),  Xayyavco,  and  perhaps  Xaj,  Xaa^,  XaT/xo;.  Yet  thfse 
are  classed  in  the  Thesaurus  under  several  heads.  Valckenaer 
has  produced  a  list  of  one  hundred  words,  dcdueible  from  the 
primitive  axa,  which  are  referred  by  Stephens  to  twenty  or  thirty 
different  roots.  He  observes  upon  the  whole,  *  Existimandum 
minime  est,  in  isto  lliesauro  singulis  vocabulis  derivatis  suam 
adsignari  originem,  singula  verba  derivata  ad  suam  radicem  et 
priscum  fundum  reduei.  Neutiqunm.  Ilac  in  parte  millies 
peccavit  Stephanus  ;  hac  in  parte  'Jliesaiirus  iste  amplissimus 
sratet  irroribus/      We   are   not    sure,    however,  that  the  case 

would 
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Si-oMld  lint  bare  Itoen  worse,  if  Stephens  had  pursaed  liis  el_»- 
Siiulogical  researches  much  farlher.  'Ilie  real  analogy  of  tlic 
iCrtek  language  was  then  so  little  understood,  that  the  lovers  of 
wimitives  generally  fell  into  great  abBurdilirs.  A  curious  speci- 
"men  in  this  way  is  the  Le^icon  Etymolt^icon  of  Joannes  Har- 
"littinis,  an  English  pliysiciuii,  who  dedm:<:s  '  ayuSo;  ab  a  et  yqSta, 
jjjubd  boui  tantum  babeaiit  uiide  laetentur.  ayata  ah  Syav  aw  tiiiui- 
Hnn  Jpi'm,  quod  in  admJratione  non  tautum  ttuspicere  si-d  et  sus- 
lJ|^inK  vittemiir— Hinde  Anglice  to  gaze,  ami  to  stand  aga^t,'  The 
f«ane  iitgciuous  physician  derives  Knapviik  axe  tow  Kvorrtiv, 
"l.qilia  in  ea  reponuntur  k^ihn,  qute  snbinde  xvaxrttrdai  possint  ab 
MBerastibus-  FfaT;,  puer.  a  iraio  paseo,  vaear,  quia  pueri  troc  tel 
9tud  esitant.  Aiiglicum  est  jiroverbium.  Children  and  chickens 
-arti  always  picking.'  Again,  '  Lowe  Anglicum  oritur  in  rif 
ikutaiati'  a  derivation  physically  if  not  etymological ly  true. 
--  We  have  now  specified  the  chief  defects  of  the  Thesaurtis,  us 
'%r  as  the  arrangeineul  is  conceniL-d ;  and  they  are  so  great,  as  li> 
fa*der  it,  even  with  its  present  bulk,  extremely  inconvenient  for 
piepurpnses  of  reference.  The  disposition  of  (he  words,  with  re- 
V*^0(  to  (heir  origin,  is  so  very  arbitrary  and  inconsistent,  tliitt  no 
Wkflent  can  make  use  of  tlie  'I'hesaurua,  without  first  consulting 
'ibc  general  index  :  a  disadvantage,  which  it  would  be  impossible 
^  avoid  alttigflher  in  any  lexicon,  where  the  words  are  lo  be 
Itugedaiiccordmg  to  their  primitives;  but  which  might  undoubtedly 
w  diiuinished  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  by  a  more  systematic 
'■nd-fBtional  classification.  Tor  our  own  parts,  \tc  could  liavo 
■Vbfliroil,  that  instead  of  reprinting,  with  insertions  which  will  still 
'Jbrther  increase  this  inconvenience,  this  crude  and  ill-digested 
>7»*Whllbn,  (we  speak  simply  with  reference  to  the  arrangement,) 
jMr.  Velpy  coidd  have  prevailed  upon  some  laborious  uiid  judi- 
SnMb^euulnr,  who  had  well  considered  and  thoroughly  weighed 
UktWeur^  of  Hemslerhnys,  (as  elucidated  by  Valckcnaer,)  to 
IpViublish  *  i-om)dcie  vocabulary,  in  which  all  the  derivatives  should 
Mpt  classed  und<T  their  real  primitives;  while  at  tlie  same  time  every 
t^«rd  should  liuve  been  found  in  alphabetical  order,  with  a  le- 
^jltrvnei'  to  itu  primitive.  For  iiutance;  under  llie  root  All  we 
^'honU  tiavG  given  all  llic  derivatives  above  enumerated,  biX^, 
"K«i$Mt  Jkc.  and  each  of  these  should  also  have  been  found  hi  its 
f^Uper  alphnbetical  place  with  a  reference;  ' 'AiA^b,  vid.  Ai2.' 
"Tl»a  would  at  once  have  furnished  a  complete  etymological  lexi- 
tOa,  w  Ithmit  the  iitconvenirnce  of  an  index,  and  in  most  cases 
'without  the  iirril  of  a  reft-rence  lo  two  volumes ;  and  it  is  obvious 
'M>at  this  plan  would  not  have  occasioned  any  considcrahle^  in- 
"fteiftif  i>F  bulk,  a  serious  evil  in  any  book,  and  especially  In  a 
\icdli."  Of  comse  il  would  have  betu  needless  to  repeat  the 
X  'i  ivtrijHiuiiii 
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rnffi^mW  words,  about  which  no  scholar  could lipsitntc;  it  WOMI 
be  Butiicieiit  tu  cias»  th«ef  under  the  simpli.'  ftinns.     For  tliU  sinj 
reason,  iudependeiitly  of  several  others  which  miglit  be  nsi 
we  Jiave  nevtr  bicii  of  the  niiinbtir  of  those,*  who  for  some  y( 
past  have  Oetn  so  clnmurous  for  the  repriiitiiig  of  the  Thesam 
An  unlurluitale  rage  has  [ireviiiled  of  late  years,  for  repriiiting 
book«,  whetlicr  k-xicuiu,  or  editions  of  ancient  aulhora;  tl 
wliich  few  lliiiigs  can  be  more  injurious  to  tlie  advancement  I 
learning.     A   double  inconvenience  results  from  this  pnrcr'-^ 
When   books  src  reprinted,  without  such  alterations  as  the 
proved  stale  of  It-jifuing  demands,  error  is  per|)eliiated  ; 
iiurkeC  is  closed  against  better  and  more  accurate  publit 
Wo  are  compelled  to  direct  a  part  of  this  censure  against 
conductors  of  the  Clarendon  press,  at  Oxford;  but  more  part!) 
larly  agaitisl  the  London  booksellers  and  printers,  who  are  af 
liilelj  deluf^ing  the  country  with  faulty  reprints  of  the  worst  e<fi«l 
nous  of  the  classics. 

Another  defect  of  the  Tlicsaurus,  and  rt  is  only  surprizing 
it  ilid  not  exist  iu  a  still  greater  degree,  is  the  absence  of  a 
iiunibor  of  words  which  are  found  in  various  writers,  in  the 
(medians,  in  the  fragments  of  the  poet.i,  the  anthologta,  the 
lonists,  the  erotic  writers,  the  scholiasts,  the  ^anintarians, 
othtu-  neoteric  authors.     For  this  defect  a  remedy  lias  been  in  pM 
provided  by  the  labours  of  Scott,  Suicer,  Jcnsius,  aud  others 
amongst  later  scholars  by  Bast,  Scliaefer,  Schweighwuser,  B< 
sonade,  and  tnuny  more,   whose  pa|)ers  the  present  pabi' 
have  procured  at  a  considerable  expense,  besides  the  voh 
contributions  of  several  laborious  scholars.  In  thi^  respect, 
it  is  probable  ihiit  the  present  lepubticadon  will  leave  little  to 
desired.     In  fact,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  deln^  of 
will  not  be  (juite  overwhelming.     We  are  not  prepared  to  sny, 
fur  it  is  desirable  to  incorporate  into  one  lexicon  nil  the 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  wide  range  of  Grecian  literal 
except  some  method  be  devised,  by  which  the  student  miy 
enabled  to  discover,  at  one  view,  the  various  degrees  of  sutbt^  " 
which  belong  to  the  writers  by  whom  they  are  employed, 
lespecl,  all  the  lexicons,  which  have  yet  been  compiled,  are 
ccptible  of  great  improvement.    And  in  the  new  Thesaurus,  wbii 
Kc  Lave  contemplated  iu  imagination,  a  line  of  distinction  sht 
be  drawn  between  the  words,  which  are  used  by  the  Greek  writ< 
prior  to  the  era  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  those  which 


*  Tli«  f*)1iion  ■>«•  ipl  Iijr  n  lute  eaiiiitiil  tcbu 
I'  tifuii  Jo,  S<'ii|nil»,'whrrc  he  prunititf)  iJii-  Imt 
l«keaiirw«<rtwii  oTllif  Thi'iiuiiis,  wIhik  |mi' 
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til  be  fuunil  iii  later  autiior-i.  Again,  llie  Macodatiiaii  or  Alemiii- 
ilrian  families  of  words  ought  to  be  di sting uixlied  from  t)i«ir  niort; 
ieuiiiiie  Hellenic  bretliren ;  a  tuak  which  faaa  been  uudertukeii, 
■ml  in  part  executed,  by  Sturzitis.  Another  line  ufdcinnrcatioit 
Hlould  be  traced  out  between  ttie  classical  authors,  and  tfaosc  who 
wrote  after  the  l^tin  language  had  come  into  general  use.  AH 
Ipts  would  be  a  task  of  grt^t  labour,  demanding  aceuratu  and 
ifUlteluive  erudition,  and  a  sound  judgment;  but  wlien  executed, 
t  It  would  be  productive  of  inliHite  advantage  to  tlie  student,  who, 
vye  will  venture  to  say,  will,  in  nine  instances  out  ut'  ten,  be  eitiier 
vbrriiietl,  or  pcrpliixed  and  confused,  by  tlie  heterogeneuus  antl 
iduotic  world  of  words,  which  the  new  edition  of  Stephens 
.  Qreateiis  to  present.  The  want  of  these  distinctive  criteria  is  iu  a 
n«»t  measure  supplied  by  Schneider,  in  his  UrUchUch-lieulic/uK 
Worterliuch,  where  be  has  noted  whether  a  word  be  poetical,  a 
■jlialeDtic  variety,  peculiar  to  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  or  to  the 
■reek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  of  doubtful  authority. 
It  Schneider's  book  is  in  many  parts  defective,  and  is  altcigcthcr 
confined  a  scale,  as  to  be  considered  only  in  tJie  light  of 
nuiual  for  younger  students. 

A  further  improvement,  which  was  requisite  in  a  new  Tbe- 

Ihis,   was    a    correct    and    philosophical  arrangement  of  the 

iriuua  meanings  of  each  word,  beginning  with  its  primary  signi- 

IcRtion,   and   di:ducing   tlience  its    metaphorical,   adscititiuun, 

fotUleral,  and  idiomatic  senses.     lit  this  respect  the  original  work 

'  lently  defective ;  and  the  present  editors  probably  wil)  nut 

i^er  themselves  at  liberty  to   introduce   so  Considerable  n 

'j4f^nQe  in  tlie  form  of  the  Thesaurus.  We  will  ilhistrate  out 
— "Smg  bj  an  instance.     The  word   rioiin)  is  thus  explained  b^ 

bens ; 
.  noiNH.  poena,  Uiuo  Jr^urix  seu  peccati — ironi(  ttHrai  el  tI^m — 
SttR;  p(Enus.  II  Ipsa;  etiam  Furix.  et  iles  <[{ix  vcelrtuni  pivJius  i.'>i;.'i'r(- 
aetliintiir,  wntial  nurninHn'lur.  ||  Tli>in  Homero  urraXXayfia.  Arrmimt- 
mi,  ifftffi,  at  expunitur  in  lucis  qui  5<'(|UimIur.  Ilnul  a  —  iulnm  i7>(iia 
ihAt'Aitfit  iwcf^tfUttt.  Iliad,  i.  ai^'  "'^^  '""i'  rttniitihtf.An-.  Siittii- 
Jkmt  igilur  Homiru  nun  lanitim  pienam  qute  cmpuiv  luilur,  si'd  Ltiiim 
%ntiani  quo  injuria  pcnuiur.' 

I  Kow  it  is  quite  evident  to  any  person,  who  conaidcrs  the  Wrtory 
of  language,  and  takes  into  account  tlie  state  of  civil  society  in 
mat  age,  when  tlic  Greek  tongue  iirst  assumed  consistency  and 
jmHsh,  that  the  third  signification  of  noiyij',  acconling  to  Ste- 
])Iiens*s  nrrangemcnt,  ouglit  to  ha*o  been  the  first.  Punislitiients 
Vere  originally  only  compensations  made  for  iujurj*  done  ;  even 
iii  Ciises  of  bodily  hurt,  and  murder  itself,  which,  in  the  age  of 
Homer,  might    be  atoned  for  by  a  line.     'I'he  primary  sigiiifica- 
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tion  then  of  fniri  is  ^  a  coinpensation/  whence  iwtuva^  a  rauMem. 
llcnce  it  came  to  denote  any  kind  of  punisliment,  the  word  being 
retained,  while  the  institutions  of  society  were  altered.  And  tbua 
it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  phrases  xoiyr^y  or  ^{xi}y  hUvai^  the- 
punishment  being  considered  as  a  compensation  which  ikc-  o^' 
fender  gave  to  the  injured  party,  or  to  his  nearest  friends.  It  is 
obvioua,  from  tliis  single  instance,  that  a  right  arrangement  oC 
tlie  signiticatiotis  of  each  word,  is  of  great  importance,  towards* 
giving  a  philosophic  view  of  the  language.     Again, 

'  TiroxfiTV(.  Simulator.  £t  peculiariter  qui  Gallic^  Hypocrite,  ||  Et 
qui  Latinis  Hittrio^  sed  additur  interdum  genitivus  ^pcf«AT0(  seu  ^|p^^u(-' 
Tflfp.    II  Item  vvoxfTHK  PM»p#f,  conjector  somnioruro.' 

It  should  have  stood  thus ; 

'  'Tmcfirif.  Qui  respondci :  ab  vwKfUio^mi,  respondere,  Homer.  He- 
rodot.  II  Ilistrio^  quia  primo  tragoediae  statu  histrio  Choro  respondcbat. 
Suidas,  2  vvoxpirJ/Aivof  rf  Xof ji.  ||  Simulator^  quia  histriones  fictas 
[nirtes  tuebaiUur.' 

This  arrangement  shews  at  once  the  origin  and  genealogy  of 
the  different  meanings  of  {ntoxptnis* 

Great  caution,  however,  is  requisite,  both  in  the  arrangement 
and  multiplication  of  the  meanings  of  words.  Oftentimes  a  sig- 
uification,  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  primary,  will  be  found,, 
upon  examination,  to  be  derivative  only ;  and  oftentimes  a  dif-. 
ference  in  the  significations  of  the  same  word  m  different  passages,] 
will  be  found  to  be  only  apparent. 

The  utility  and  value  of  the  Thesaurus  might  further  have 
received  a  very  important  addition,  if  the  quantities  had  been, 
marked  over  all  the  doubtful  syllables,  as  is  the  case  in  the  best. 
Latin  lexicons.   We  are  surprized  that  this  obvious  and  desirable, 
improvement  did  not  suggest  itself  to  the  present  editors.     It  is 
true  that  the  student  who  possesses  Dr.  Maltby's  elaborate  and 
accurate  Thesaurus  Graxa:-  Poeseos,  will  need  no  other  source  of[ 
inforuiation  on  questions  relating  to  the  prosody  of  tlie  language^.. 
But  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  much  information  as  possible  in  oi|ia. 
IKiint  of  view;  and  the  notation  of  the  quantities  in  the  improved 
Thesaurus  would  not  in  the  least  have  superseded  Dr.  Alaltb/s. 
valuable  publication,  which  contains  a  great  variety  of  learned 
and  useful  remarks,  besides  a  copious  account  of  synonymea  and. 
poetical  usages. 

A  still  further  accession  of  utility  was  to  be  obtained  by  re-^ 
fcrring,  under  particular  words,  to  the  writings  of  modem  critics 
and  philologists,  who  have  illustrated  their  meanings  or  proper- 
tits.  In  this  respect  the  present  editors  have  been  eminently 
diligent,  aud  leave  little  to  be  desired.     It  is  but  justice  to  them 

to 
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I'IftotMcrve,  that  they  bave  displayed  amout  exlenEivereaduig,  aud 
'tech  curious  resoarcli.  Scarcely  any  sources  of  iulormaliou  arte  i  I 
i,'lo  wtiich  they  have  not  had  recourse;  and  w<;  are  tberefortif.. i 
k^itiore  intlihed  to  regret,  that  tliey  have  aliowtd  tlicmselves  so  . 
He  tiffle  for  the  thorough  digestion  aad  judicious  arrange  in  etit 
flieir  mat^riats.  They  xeein,  indeed,  to  have  bteii  overwhelmed 
l^riie  dehige  of  philufogical  ihforunation  which  has  been  poured 
llVpknr  them,  and  to  have  lost  sight  of  every  thing  like  selccliiHi 
tompressioR.  A  reference  to  critical  works  is  neceastiry  only  in 
fti<mlar  cases^  and  in  no  instance  should  any  critical  or  phiiolo- 
'iTcHseus^non  be  imrodiiced  at  length  into  the  lliesaurus,  the 
y  ofwhich  obvioLiah'  varies  directly  an  its  comprehcnsiveiiess, 
k}-in\'ersEly  ait  its  htMk.  Just  so  much  as  is  requisite  for  the  cleat' 
"'  maTion  of  a  v^ord  ami' its  usage,  should  be  inserted,  and  no 
.  A  Thesaurus  is  a  book  ivhere  the  studcntlooks  not  for  dis- 
atieai  but  for  authority'.  We  wish  thai  the  present  editors  had' 
t  riiis  consideration  in  viciv :  as  it  is,  we  regret  to  sliy, — they 
0'detiiittd  page  ufter  piige  of  discU:isiou  and  diatribe,  till  po6r' 
ptl^s  )tnd  his  TlieJiaunis  are  ofieu  lost  siiiht  of  in  the  fray.  But 
■  do  not  want  a  collei^lioii  of  treatises  on  words,  liovvever  useful' 
ffiTcnce  to  them  may  be.  ;\tl  that  we  dtislre  is,  a  clear  state- 
of  the  meaning,  ilcrivation  ami  inlle\ion  of  words,  supported 
f;'«rificient  auihorilics.  It  is  worse  iliau  nfeeli'ss  to  coltect,  or 
h'to  spetify  all  ilie  passages  where  a  word  is  used,  unless  it'  he' 
M^  occurrence,  or  have  some  pecuUuriiy,  \»hich  reiidt!rs  it 
etban  commonly  rCmarltuble  :  ami  it  is  still  mOre  objection- 
^,  to  throw  together  in  a  dictioliary  all  that  has  betiti  said  Upon 
""■frtHimaTians  and  critics;  yet  this  is  going  on  to  an  alarndng 
«  (akrining  to  the  eyes  and  the  julckeis  of  the  subscribers)  in" 
9  1^  edition  of  the  Thesaurus. 
Ibl  leiist  of  all  can  it  be  tolerated,  tliat  in  a  work,  which  canriot' 
Wbly  be  made  too  compendious,  (sO  that  uothing  iifiportant  be' 
fairttd;)  the  compiler  should  imliilge  in  discussions  and  observ-a-' 
"""i'tjiiite'frtVeignfrom  the  subject  in  hand,  and  ofVeiillm'e?  having 
ih*  to  do  with  the  word  under  consideration-  f  nder  iynpa- 
i^av,  wWch  occurs  in  a  Greek  epigram,  we  have  tv\'o  thirds  of  a 
bhinin  occupied  in  an  explanation  of  the  epigram,  half  of  whith' 
^Ihnotion  is  taken  up  in  justifying  an  emendatibn  of  jojir'-j,-'  for 
S'irilis.  Under  'Ayifacia'  is  a  long  discussion  of  Lobeck's  upotf 
ftlrrls  eliding  in  <ri'a.  Vnier '  Axayylt-Km  is  cited  a  pas^ge  of 
Bieiwtrs,  wliere  it  occurs  in  the  sense  of  tnemoiiter  rtcitn,  and 
i'a  long  note  of  SLhweigha«)ser's  upon  the  other  parts  of  the 
taaOn,  but  nothing  about  awayyiAMj,  except' two  lines  al  ihtt 

, Under  EOayyEXfui,  because  Scaligcr  had  rightly  ohServeJ 

!lifc!il'(V3y7=X>.LU  was  not  a  Greek  word,  (which  is  all  that  need  W 
—  X  4  said 
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said  ou  the  subject,)  we  have  a  dkquivition  i)f  no  less  than  tUuteeu 
columns,  uKd  a  great  many  closely  printed  toot-uotes^  about  other 
words,  which  arc  not  G reeky  ^^aAxoxcxau/ievo^y  xMxwrc6fJLi¥0§^  &c» 
&c.  very  learned  and  laborious,  but  not  having  the  remotest  coy- 
nexion  with  euayysXfctf.  '^This  is  a  shameful  abuse  of  the  readei's 
time  and  patience,  and  makes  it  quite  a  farce  to  talk  of  the  repidh. 
licution  of  Stephens's  Tliesaurus,  which  the  editors  hav^  cut  intor, 
small  strips,  and  inserted  here  and  there  between  their  own  incoi^ 
grnous  and  irrelevant  masses  of  matter,  as  the  Irishman  passed  bis 
light  guinea,  by  slipping  it  into  three-pence  which  he  paid  M  the 
turnpike.  So  completely  disguisqd  and  overwhelmed  is  tlie  good 
old  lexicographer,  that  if  he  could  suddenly  revive,  and  coatcm- 
plate  his  posthumous  growth,  he  would  doubt  his  own  identity,  as 
Trivelino  did,  when  he  awoke  with  tlie  bridle  in  his  hand,  but 
without  the  horse.  We  do  not  deny  that  his  equipments  were 
such,  as  to  require  considerable  improvement,  both  in  capacity 
and  ornament ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  all  principles  of  taste,  to  load 
hiin  with  half  a  score  wigs  and  hats  by  diiferent  makers,  and  of 
various  fashions ;  and  to  deck  his  carcass  with  such  cumbrous 
fumiture^ — 

To  wit,  twelve  jackets,  twejve  sortoots, 
Twelve  pantaloons,  tweWv  pair  of  buots. 

The  editors,  in  a  paper  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  obviating 
some  objections  of  rrofessor  Hermann,  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
fend themselves,  by  stating,  that  '  it  has  been  their  great  object, 
as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  without  disturbing  the  arrangement 
of  H.  Stephens,  to  bring  into  one  and  the  same  article  all  the 
various  synonymes,  because  by  their  juxtaposition  they  mutually 
reflect  light  upon  each  other.^    But  this  defence  is  totally  inap- 
plicable to  a  great  proportion  of  the  discussions  of  which  we 
complain.  In  the  last-mentioned  insUmce,  a  multiplicity  of  words 
are  brought  together,  to  swell  an  article  to  an  immoderate  size^ 
which  have  no  common  bond  of  connexion  but  their  termina** 
tion.   This  might  have  been  excused  in  a  new  edition  of  Hoogef- 
veen's  lexicon,  where  tlie  words  are  ranged  according  to  their 
endings ;  but  in  the  lliesaurus  it  is  an  unseemly  and  unuaturaL 
excrescence. 

We  are  far,  however,  from  being  disposed  to  judge  the  con- 
ductors of  die  present  work  with  severity.  The  task  which  they 
have  undertaken  is  a  most  difficult  one,  requiring  a  miion  of  learu* 
i*>g>  sagacity  and  judgment,  which  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  To 
their  multifarious  reading,  and  diligence  in  research,  we  are  most 
ready  to  do  justice;  and  freely  acknowledge,  that  in  point  of 
quantity,  very  little  which  is  requisite  to  the  illustration  of  the 
Greek  language,  is  omitted  in  tlie  present  edition  of  the  The- 
saurus. 


C' coinpluiii,  anil,  we  lliinkiwiili  good  reasuiiji>r  till: 
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prtHiiisCuuusly,  all  that  every  body  Uus  ever  said  abuu^ 
Ford ;  instead  uf  making  a  selectiou  of  Uie  must  ijnport^iiit 
I,  and  Gucl'ully  omitting  every  thing  whicli  was  not  es^ciitiu) 
Dlustralion  of  tlie  point  in  tjuciition.  'i'liu  iucouvcuicitct: 
feijult*  from  tliis  iiiodu  uf  proceeding  is  gieat  in  every  wu^. 
bn  tbu  Tlieiiaiirus  lotullj'  n.icless,  ^  a  lielp  to  llie  studeut  ii^ 
an^aGreekuuthor^  itwiiluwdl  die  work  to  a  bulk,  uhidi 
fit  It  for  any  library  of  modest  diiiieniiioiia :  ami  it  niU  iu- 
tiie  jvice  of  tbe  book,  uud  proli:iet  Uie  tiuie  of  il^  c<m\' 
,to  »  frigbtl'ul  extent. 

our  own  amusemcut,  and  for  tlie  iii forma lioii  of  tlie  sub- 
I,  many  of  uliom,  we  apprcbeud,  are  iKUorant  of  the  ad- 
;s  which  they  possess  in  prosj>ect,  wc  have  niuOe  a  little 
ition  of  the  probable  bulk,  cxpt'iise,  and  time  of  publicsLioi) 
improved  Tliesamus,  which  we  huvt'  reasou  to  believe  is 
bounds  :  at  all  events,  as  it  is  a  rule  of  three  sum,  any  enor 
kss  slipped  in  will  be  easily  delected.  The  668th  page  of 
llpy's  '1  heaaurus  corresponds  with  the  i^d  of  the  original 
c onset] u en tly,  if  the  same  proportion  be  observed  througli- 
e  new  edition  will  be  ju.sl  thirteen  limes  an  bulky  as  the 
t.  Now  the  original  work  consists  of  three  goodly  volumes 
I,  besides  the  fourth  volume  uf  indexes,  and  the  liflh  of 
ies.  It  is  true  that  a  very  considerable  pait  of  tlie  fourth 
>  is  taken  up  with  the  Appendix,  which  tlie  present  Editors 
serted  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  bnt  it  is  not  to  be  doubted) 
e  additions  and  corrections,  which  tiiey  will  have  to  make 
coodusioii  of  the  work,  witl  be  in  proportion  to  the  bulk 
BO  that  our  calculation  will  not  exceed  the  truth.  And 
t  appears,  tliat  the  actual  dictionary  will  occupy  at  lea^t 
fine  folio  volumes  ;  but  as  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude, 
e  fartbex  the  work  proceeds,  the  greater  will  be  the  accu- 
Hl  of  Diaterials,  which  the  Editors  seein  resolved  to  poui' 
p  iuXjiKif  into  this  capacious  reservoir,  it  is  not  unreasun- 
'  calculate  upon  the  addition  of  three  or  four  volumes  extra. 
»e  we  have  to  add  the  treatises,  which  the  Editors  liave 
It  fit  to  publish  in  the  first  two  numbers,  and  which,  in 
ctkm  with  the  Glossaries,  will  form  a  separate  volume. 
here  must  be  an  Index,  eight  or  nine  times  as  big  as  UiaL 
pheua,  but  we  will  say  five  limes;  and  tlius,  upon  the 
,  we  may  reckon  that  the  vvork,  when  complete,  will  ifc- 
il  least  fifty  good  folio  volumes,  and  very  piobably  more, 
'ice  of  eaeli  Number  to  the  subscribers  is  one  guiitea  fur.  < 
ialt  paper,  and  two  guineas  for  the  large.     ClicIi  volume 
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M  ill  oomprehcnd  at  leest  four  numbers ;  so  that  the  oost  of  tlft 
whole  work  will  be  to  the  fit  tie  subscribers  ii()()  guineas,  and  W 
the  large,  400,  *  inest  sua  gratia  parvis/  This  we  believe  tob« 
a  calculation  which  falls  short  of  the  truth. 

The  time  which  the  publication  will  occupr,  according  to  jdw^ 
present  rate  of  proceeding,  will  not  be  less  than  seventy  ycat»— ll 
melancholy  consideration  for  those  subscribers,  who  are  atnbitioiill 
of  seeing  their  names  in  the  list  of  the  1100;  since  we  arein^ 
formed,  ni  a  notice  prefixed  to  one  of  the  parts,  that  the  Dedici- 
tions.  List  of  Subscribers,  &c.  will  be  given  in  the  last  nuiAberi 
But  who  can  undertake  to  say  what  will  be  done  or  "given,  intf 
book  which  is  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  year  1889?  Messrs. 
Valpy  and  Barker,  together  with  all  tlicir  subscribers — prhiter, 
editor,  readers  and  critics  will,  long  before  that  distant  day,  ha?0 
been  gathered  to  the  Stephenses  and  Scapulas  of  other  tunes. 
Wo  betide  the  luckless  wight,  who  has  determined  to  reserve  th^ 
enucleation  of  hard  words,  beginning  with  any  letter  after  p, 
which  he  may  meet  with  in  the  course  of  his  sttidies,  till'the  btter 
numbers  of  the  improved  Thcsatirus  shall  come  forth  ! 
*  Vitje  summu  brcvis  spcm  nos  velat  inchcmre  loiigam/ 

Such  a  work  as  this  deserved  an  antediluvian  race  of  published 
and  purchasers. 

It  may  be  said,  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  beforehand^ 
with  any  degree  of  precision,  the  magnitude  of  a  work  of  this  na* 
tiire,  and  therefore  that  tlie  subscribers  have  no  right  to  complain 
of  the  unforeseen  extension  of  the  price  and  time.  Why  then  did 
the  conductors  of  the  work  pledge  themselves  to  certain  limits  ? 

In  a  prospectus  printed  ni  the  Classical  Journal  seVcn  years 
ago,  it  is  said  that  '  the  work  will  be  published  in  twenty-fouf 
numbers ;  to  be  completed  in  four  or  five  years.'  The  first  dum- 
ber appeared  in  1813 ;  and  at  the  present  moment  six  or  seVfesu' 
numbers,  we  believe,  have  made  their  appearance.  But  w'c  hiVtJ 
seen  only  four;  of  which  the  last  colunm,  numbercd'688,  Holiftt^ 
sponds,  as  we  observed,  with  p.  .53  of  the  original  wort.  Nb^ 
the  total  number  of  columns  in  the  three  volumes  of  the  origittdl 
work  is  t}'27^;  and  as  ;>:)  are  to  ()88,  so  are  (iCT^J  to  81,430  afh'd 
a  fraction.  The  number  of  <  olumns  in  one  number  of  the  new'edt 
tioir  is  about  3()(),  and  the  quotient  of  81,430  divided  by  SfiO'is 
'226  and  a  fraction.  Add  to  this  tlie  fourth  volume,  whit*h  will  'pfo- 
bably  occupy  ten  numbers  more  at  least,  and  we  shall  have'  ^36 
numbers,  which,  with  the  Glossaries,  and  the  two  first  nmnbers,' 
will  make  up  nearly  (340  numbers,  being  just  ten  times  as  nian^ 
as  are  announced  in  the  Prospectus ;  and  the  expetise  will  be  to 
the  noble  and  plebeian  subscribers  respectively  480  and  C40  gui- 
neas.   Tims  by  another  calcidation,  we  have  arrived  at  a  result  still 
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^       n  thefirHl;  aiKl  eveul^kt,  weareeonvinoedifulU 
'the  uctuul  evil. 

Kui>pusing  that  l!ie  foregoing  atatement  is  aoniewlmt 
rolourtfd,  ut'  Mliich  liuwL-ver  we  aic  nut  conscious,  l«t  uu 
iBVery  U«m  in  tlie  caltululiuii  to  two  thirds,  or  uYen  one 
d'  stdl  the  nuniericiil  tacts  will  be  suttiuQiitlv  alurmittg^ 
liii),  we  will  venture  to  suy,  not  one  of  tile  origiual  §ub- 
coiUeiu plated,  even  iii  tlie  wildest  dreams  of  their  I'attcy. 
iDpCBals  were,  in  the  Jirat  instance,  lor  a.  reimUicmiuH  of 
is's  lliesiiiirus  ;  a  work,  wbich  the  scarcity  of  tbe  origitial 
i«wtild  huve  rendered  vakiahle  and  useful.  Then  it  wus  tu 
tiproved  and  enlarged  edition  ;  this  was  suspicious  :  but 
I  Itrst  Number  made  its  appeuraiicu,  coiiuining  not  one 
tlie  Tliesilurus,  but  a  farrago  of  treali»cft  by  vuriou*  m\- 
itMt  of  t))«m  of  comuMin  occurrence,  sucit  as  that  td 
ldc  vtrtnt  mediis,  some  of  the  subscribers  took  the  alami, 
itined  having  any  tiling  further  to  do  with  a  work,  wlikk 
with  a  romplete  deviatiou  fruni  thu  Prospectus,  which 
uced  them  to  give  the  iiaiictiuu  of  their  names.  These  we 
to  be  '  the  deceased  subscribers,'  uho&e  copies  are  lo 
,  upon  applicaliou  to  Mr.  Vulpy,  nl  the  moderate  price 
small,  and  2/.  10s.  large  paper.  At  the  same  time  we . 
pmed,  tliat  the  price  will  souu  be  raised  to  l/.  ot.  and 
,  Qd.  Vfe  may  therefore  reclwn  tiiat  the  cost  of  the  work 
forXunate  holders  of  deceased  sub scrib era'  copies  will  be, 
t^Q  and  500  giiineaa.  We  ciuiiiot  help  observing,  by  the 
ijU,  if  all  the  deceased  subscribers'  copies  arc  left  on  the 
hands,  long  before  the  completion  of  the  work,  th« 
)iW)  will  be  a  disposable  coiniuodity.  Uut  to  return  to 
ygBtr.  it  is  very  obvious  that  there  were  two  distinct  plans 
;tiediDg,  either  of  which  the  publishers  might  with  pro- 
lyye  adopted.  The  first  was,  tu  give  u  new  edition  of 
ificorporaling  the  additions  which  he  has  inserled  in  tlic 
^eri^ing  and  giving  accurate  references  fur  the  qiiotatioivit 
llfiing  more.  I'bis  was  the  original  plan  of  the  present 
'  ™  '  first  intention  was  only  lo  incorpnrale  into  the 
|Ui  ekguiit  abbreviation  !)  those  words  with  which  [1.  Su> 
lAer  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  which  he  has 
'into  his  Index — to  insert  in  the  T/iei.  Srotl's  ^ppendij- — 
T«rify  the  quoistiotis.  But  they  nic;]n  lo  evtcnd  their 
•c»use  they  entertain  little  doubt  of  the  success  of  tiieir 
tki^'*  i.  e.  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  Tbe  olher.wu,. 
ptdfan.pBtirely  new  Thesaurus,  on  the  plan  of  Slepheus, 
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hut  acconiing  to  a  more  philosophical  nrrangement,  availing 
theniiiclves  ut*  the  collections  of  more  recent  philologists,  and  in- 
troducing such  alterations  and  improvements  as  might  have  been 
deemed  expedient.  Instead  of  which,  the  present  editors  have 
most  injudiciously  endeavoured  to  combine  the  two  plans ;  aad 
professuig  to  preserve  the  whole  of  the  original  Thesaurus  witb 
tlie  most  scrupulous  reverencci  they  have  dispersed  it  here  and 
there  amidst  a  vast  mass  of  omnifarious  matter,  so  that  we  never 
know  who  it  is  that  is  instructing  us,  whether  Stephens,  or  Schaefer, 
or  Schweighxuser,  or  Mr.  Barker.  It  seems  not  a  little  surpriiini^ 
that  before  entering  upon  a  work  of  such  mz^iitude  and  import- 
ance, the  Editors  did  not  submit  to  the  learned  world  a  tolenU|^ 
exact  eutline  of  the  plan  which  they  intended  to  pursue,  together 
with  a  specimen  of  its  execution.  Had  that  bden  done,  we  ven* 
ture  to  say  tliat  such  advice  would  liave  been  given  them  from 
various  quartern,  as  would  have  prevented  their  embarking  vpou 
an  ocean  which  seems  to  be  without  a  shore,  and  themselves^ 

*  Like  Whiston,  wanting  pyx  or  stars.' 

In  a  publication,  which  professes  to  be  a  new  edition  of  St(v 
phens*s  Tliesauru.s,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  iind  the  labours 
of  that  lexicograplier  so  distinctly  separated  from  the  recent  ad- 
ditions to  his  work,  that  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  detemiinin*; 
what  is  Stephens's  and  what  is  not.  But  so  little  is  this  just  and 
necessary  assignment  of  property  attended  to  in  the  present  work, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  student  to  ascertain  what  por- 
tion of  an  article  belongs  to  the  original  edition,  and  what  is 
peculiar  to  the  new.  Parenthesis  within  parenthesis,  and  bracketted 
brackets  confuse  us  in  our  inquiry,  and  demand  more  time  than 
we  can  afford  to  bestow  upon  the  parentage  of  each  remark.  We 
will  give  one  instance  of  this  inconvenience.  In  the  original  The* 
saurus  we  have  the  following  article,  vol.  i.  p.  19- 

*  ElffayyiXKu.  Rcnuntio.  Rcfcro.  Xenoph.  Psed.  8.  iiaayyiXXtrt  wfU 
ifAi,  r>a  xoirji  PovXivofAipoh,  tcC.  Idem  Symposio,  xfovaa^  ri»  dvpav  iTwr  tS 
vfxxova-eirrt,  iiVa^yiTXai  o^rtf  ti  i^h,   &C.     Sic  MoyYi^XoyMt  apud  De- 

In  the  new  edition,  p.  3B5,  it  stands  thus. 


jaiiitore  (}ui  forcrs  nb^ervat,  et  aniiuntiac  ilomino,  si  qui  velint  intro- 
initti:  lie  rod.  iii.  118.  (SOiXi  i;  ra  fiowikiia  \a%\^itv  ;^ii/x*T(0-a0^ai  rZ  $»" 
a%>Si'  KOki  ycif  h  xai  o  vo/xo^  ovrv  i7yi  roTai  IwapoarSia^  rZ  JAaym  tffo^  iTrai 
9apA  0»n>Ja  unv  ayyiXov,  tii  ^«)  yvfaixl  rvy^eiij  iMoyoiAtn^  «  /SootXiec. 
OCutjf  ^it  *lrrapif¥iti  iimaUv  ovcitet  •»  iaayytTkau,)  a^'  on  J*  T«f  fvra, 
ilyUi/xh  ndiXi.*')  Lex.  Xenoph.  LyMUa  'AvoX.  v,  r.  '£f«Tt.  ^.  p.  23.  6. 


aiiii  TiXiirTw^o  tira-yyti^iu.  "  lie  ancilla  nrr 
,  lulvt-nium  ejus  iniru  iiuntinnte,  inltiMlui 
coDcilianw."  Jteisk.  Luc.  in  Nigrino  ii.  Kai  ni^mt  rit  Upat  t»  watUf  ■ 
lM'sy}'■•^•m(,  iiAffini.  "  H.  I.  li^urpal  Casp.  SajiiiUr,  di-  Jmi.  Vet.  nvt, 
JZ.  ikrvuruin  adjanuam  s.  Tv>  Buf>ip»  munui  i:j'aYyt>Atii.  Plal.  Pni; 
lag.  p.  220.  a.  Iiidu  ill  Reguin  auli»  i:ira}7tXir(."  'J'.  Hrmsierh.  Vijo 
UWrl.  Diod.  S.  ii.  nS.  Aliresch.  Lcclt.  Ariwain.  p.  305.  et  Aililtivt; 
a<I  calcem  AritTien.  p.  146.  Alheii.  xiv.  6h.  c.  ubi  Xeiiuph.  locii*  suJ 
pm  diatus  afferHii',  Dorvill.  ad  Charit.  v.  2.  p.  'M)7=43a.     Euripl" 

]tiirch.  170.  Tt(  ir  wiKaivi  KbS^i  HtoXir  ASfiui,  'Ayit>«^  war?  S<,  rfXiv  ' 
£>A*ria*  At»«  irifyar  iirrt  0tt0»'uifnii:'lrm  n^,  na'ayytUi,  Tiifiria; 
•n  Zvn!  til.]  Uemoslh.  (l^<'7}  E><ray^iX9irT«>  £ji7>  nUiii  ui  fifysAn 
«»fM(Tu»  ["  Thucyil.  552.  83.  EimyyiXXiTe  sinrt  n  ■>  TJi  £a^  no 
MjlSh  4**2'  •**-  "<  ii<r»jTi*(lti  Tiir<  ■>  ry  0ai/Mvnf'iv  Btdenlibui."  Vnlck.  nd 
■piula  niarg.] 

P^it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  observe,  tliat  lliis  article  is  prepOB- 
terously  implified,  and  that  the  original  remarks  of  Stephens  are 
di»giiisecl  liolh  in  fonu  anil  position.  It  would  have  been  much  ' 
bcllcr  to  give  the  original  article  entire,  inserting  onlj  tlie  re- 
fi-rcnces  to  the  quotations,  and  then  to  annex  the  additional  ob> 
serrations.  But  it  is  obviously  needless  to  multiply  autho-  ' 
rilics  for  etich  a  common  w  ord  as  Ekayyt^Atti.  One  decisive  ex- 
ample or  each  meaning  is  as  good  as  twenty.  If  instances  are 
piled  one  upon  another  at  this  rate,  from  the  margins  and  r 
inon-plnce  books  of  industrious  scholars,  we  shall  Come  by  de> 
grres  to  have  a  Thesnurus,  comprising  all  the  works  of  all  the 
(jre«k  authors,  but  in  shreds  and  patches,  llwill  scarcely  be cre^  ' 
diicdf  that  1 39  columns  are  occupied  by  the  single  word 'AyaAfuc, 
or  ratlier  by  a  series  of  dissertations  upon  every  thing  relating  to 
ornaments,  images,  and  decorations  of  all  kinds,  with  uccasional 
rpisodes  upon  matters  altogether  foreign,  which  happen  to  cross 
the  Editor,  as  he  is  hunting  the  word  ayaKfta  through  all  the 
mazes  of  philology.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  frequently  he 
loses  tike  scent,  and  goes  o(T  upon  a  new  track,  if  some  curions 
(Txpression  or  custom  thwarts  his  path.'  For  instance,  the  word 
vyaiA^  occurs  in  the  last  line  of  an  epigram,  which  the  Editor 
transcribes  at  full  length,  as  usual,  (for  it  is  no  uncommon  thing ' 
for  him  to  give  us  hall' a  page  of  an  author  at  a  time,)  and  in  which 
epigram  ineiilioH  is  made  of  the  custom  which  hunters  had,  of  sus-  ' 
pending  soioc  part  of  the  game  to  a  tree,  as  an  offering  to  some 
deity  5  a  custom  known  to  every  fourth-form  boy.  Accordingly  off 
goes  the  Editor,  in  a  note  upon  this  practice,  not  containing  onii 
word  about  aya\p.a.  In  the  next  paj^e  hut  one,  because  'Exarij' 
SyaKfUL  is  used  by  Aristophanes  lo  signify  a  dog,  he  actually  b<e-> 
ema  a  dissertation,  which  is  continued  through  tiftv-Ave  columns, 
ii|>oii  ihe  sHcrtticcii  olfervd  to  Hecate  iinii  other  Gotii,  and  the  dif- 
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fcreot  titles  of  Hecate,  and  notes  on  the  TplfieOJM,  aiMl  S 
and  icfifMiTi^a)  and  Mercury  and  the  ancient  cbemista,  ai 
not  i — but  not  a  word  of  or  relating  to  ayah^  in  the  wkolf 
enormous  excrescence.  Again,  we  have  a  carefiil  enumer 
all  the  passages  which  contain  any  mention  ofayaXfiu  Ati§ 
'AiFoXXoovog,  &c.  and  so  on  through  the  whole  pantheon: 
kind  of  obscura  diligentia  is  much  the  same  as  would  be  tb 
English  lexicographer,  who,  under  the  word  Churchy  shoi 
ceed  to  enumerate  St.  Paul's  Church,  St.  James's  Chui 
Pancras,  St.  Botolph,  St.  Bene!  Fink,  /Mhallows  Barkii 
Christ  Church,  which  of  course  would  furnish  a  good  opp 
for  several  dissertatory  cohinins  upon  Oxford,  Cardinal  ^ 
Sec.  And  this  it  is  to  edit  Stephens  !  We  are  jfully  sensiU 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  and  how  vain  it  is  to  expect  Xi 
everybody ;  but  the  want  of  judgment,  and  of  considera 
the  subscribers'  eyes  and  pockets,  which  is  manifested  in  1 
in  similar  instances,  must  not  pass  without  reproof.  The 
seem  to  have  raked  to<;edicr  all  the  common-place  booki 
the  readers  of  Greek,  who  iiave  been  in  die  habit  of  uaio 
leaved  lexicons,  or  roomy  margins,  for  the  purpose  of  poi 
their  contents  into  this  '  captious  and  terrible  sieve.'  If, 
stance,  Mr.  Schaefer  or  Mr.  Boissouade,  very  learned  am 
lent  men,  (the  former  of  whom  has  a  strange  trick  of  writi 
notes  in  indexes,)  happen  to  have  elucnbratcd,  for  their  ow 
faction,  a  disquisition  upon  some  |>articular  word,  or, 
learned  editor  would  say,  to  have  dissertated  upon  it;  no 
how  much  extraneous  discussion  is  introduced,  whii'h  has 
mediate  connexion  with  the  word  in  question,  away  it  goe 
iEdes  Valpianx,  in  1  ooke's  Court,  and  thoucc  into  thi 
whole  and  entire.  The  consequence  is,  as  we  have  shov 
in  numerous  instances,  instead  of  a  clear,  nu^thodiral  accoi 
word,  with  its  various  meanings  rejsulai'ly  deduced,  and  illi 
by  a  few  apposite  and  decisi\e  authorities,  mc  hnve  long, 
l<»ry  diatribes  on  a  great  liiany  otiicr  words,  wiiich  are  no 
sure,  the  words  that  we  are  inquiring  for,  but  tiioy  are  of  tl 
genus ;  they  all  end  perhaps  in  »,  or  they  have  all  a  peculi 
in  the  head  or  tail,  and,  therefore,  says  the  editor,  as  you  i 
ous  about  one  of  them,  here  they  are  all — walk  in,  ladies  a 
tlomen,  and  see  what  you  shall  see !  Hut  we  must  beg  pai 
S|>orting  with  the  feelings  of  the  large  paper  subscribers,  1 
hundred  guinea  gentlemen,  to  whom  all  this  dilatation  of  1 
irery  serious  concern.  Let  tlicm,  howi^ver,  take  conifoi 
consideration,  that  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  Th 
will  be  the  nnuiber  of  tall-paper  copies  in  their  libraries 
course  the  inciease  of  their  own  satisfaction. 
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^^^ft^  Crescent  i]l» — crescctis  amoree ! 
RIiSNi  !>ra  a«viire  of  tlie  censure  wliicK  the?  have  de- 
(f  incurred  in  this  respctt,  and  liave  oflffred  llie  foltowiiig 
^  in  u  recent  Number  of  lUe  Classical  Juuniul. 
told  any  of  riie  subscnljers,  from  a  cursory  view  of  the  wurk,  be 

flo  \tiet  thai,  as  so  inwch  space  is  employed  in  the  expUiiuiions 
wuriU,  lliert;  is  but  lirtle  chance  of  the  imrierlaking  e*cr  bei'ig 
tod  ttubia  tlie  pirscribed  limits,  the  t;ilili>r?i  wuiiid  add.  itiai 
ifius  mailer,  biith  in  tlie  lext  and  iioies,  rdajua  to  unrds  which 
Be,  under  disciuiiou  as  iliey  proceed.  The  qiiuiniiiiiis,  fur  in- 
patr9duct:il  frum  ihe  Greek  wrilers  atnl  lh«  Greek  grammariatia 
^te  ihc  various  sigiii^cau'ons  of  (he  tvonrAraJ^ct  are  e<|uiilly 
pie  111  the  illusiraiiuDsuflhesynunymo  'Ai^Sii^,  Aiifiif,  ifirat, 
«&»*>,  ftV.  [synonyines,  forsooth!]  nnd  thus  the  work  is  in 
kdvanced  in  proportion  to  ilic  eMCDi  uf  such  maitei.' 
luiis  defence,  although  pluusihie,  is  not  true.  Tlic  (|iicalj'iii 
whether iirr^  word  is  lo  be  illu stinted  at  equal  length;  lnjt 
■r  a  propoi  It  ii  il  It  iiiimhcr  of  words,  tlirougliout  tlie  -jlfflia- 
te  to  ser\e  Js  pegs  foi  nutes  and  dissertations;  and  we  lio 
bilate  Ui  af^rin,  tlut  if  the  editors  preserve  any  degree  uf 
uncy  or  pHn,  and  dliisUate  other  (7u.*sm  of  words  in  the 
namier  as  tUe%  ha\e  elucidated  ayaf^a  and  some  utbcrR, 
Sgnitude  of  lln,  uitire  work  will  even  oSceed  tliat  which  wo 
Esigiied  lo  II  Snii^e  the  former  jiarl  of  this  Article  was  writ- 
le  liflb  and  sixth  Nnmhcrs  of  tlie  Thcsnunts  huvc  been  put 
I;;  bands,  uid  «e  obseric,  that  ncarlj  the  same  prnporlion 
Wi  the  orignul  work,  and  the  ticw  edition,  in  point  of  bult, 
m^tobe  mainlaintd,  for  page  127  of  Stephens  uuawers  to 
B^Wjof  V  alp> 

1^  ^tors  profess  to  give  Stephens  enlire,  and  irnly  wr  tliink 
ta  €^f^r\eii  it  ut  their  liniids,  Xtiil  ibey  have  made  a  great 
jallimtions  in  the  text  of  the  original  work,  all  of  wliieli  dn 
taoi  lo  b^  warruntaljle.  For  instance,  under  the  head  'Ay- 
L^tejphcns  says,  [Composita  sunt  A'jriyyi^a;,  Amyythoc, 
tf^S^.  PJcitur  auleiii]  AuT«yy;Ax);  Qni  sim  nunlius  est,  &c. 
W0f4i  between  brackets  are  entirely  omitted  in  the  new  «di- 
%  llie  ne\t  article,  llie  words  '  airiyyihoi,  inquit  Hesychius, 
I  y^^tvei  ayyiAoij,'  are  omitted,  as  a  part  of  the  uiiginal 
ration  of  Stephens,  and  the  t^uotnlion  from  ilesyclnus  is 
ifa  a  runiirk  of  Schaefer's;  and  so  the  instance  froiu  Tlujcy- 
f^BookJU.  istieatud. 

ffj^e  Ii.  (.ijS,  .1)9.)  the  editors  have  transposed  tlie  ariicles 
iW  pro  ctyyiX/iat'  mid  '  'AyyiXtxj,  saltalio  cjiiaidam,'  and  rau- 
;  fif^eKfi  the  words  of  Stephens  in  the  lost  meutioned  axUele, 
kn:  these:  ■  'Ayyt\ixij,  salLutio  quKdam,  qiiEC  inter  pocuU 
everccbatur. 
II 
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c'xrrcebattir.  Allien.  lib.  xiv.  Ka)  njy  ayyfXix^'v  l\  7apoivovigx^i|3ovy 
Sp^7^t¥.  Hcsychius  atitem  habet,  atyytXiii,  op^Yjo-ls  ns  irocpomo;.'  In 
tne  new  edition  it  stand  thus :  ^  'AyycXixi},  ^c,  r,,  Saltatio  quanlani, 
qua?  inter  pocula  rxercebatur.  Hes}*ch.  'AyyeX/ij"  Sp^i^o'ls  nj 
vupomoi.'  And  then  the  quotation  from  Athcntcus  is  given  as  a  part 
of  the  editor's  additional  remarks,  liut  this  is  not  reprinting  Ste- 
phens; nor  is  it  doing  him  justice.  If  any  alterations  were  to  be 
made  in  his  disposition  of  the  words,  and  in  his  own  obsenrationt 
upon  them,  it  would  surely  have  been  better  to  new  model  the 
whole  Thesaurus,  and  to  desert  Stephens  at  once.  As  it  is,  we  are 
n^ady  to  allow,  that  these  innovations  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
plun  which  tlie  editors  have  followed,  rather  than  to  carelessness 
on  their  part.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  fulfil  their  own  notions 
and  yet  adhere  tg  Stephens. 

\Vi*  have  another  deviation  to  remark.  It  is  usual  with  Stephens 
fo  print  the  primitive,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  a  whole  class^ 
ill  large  capitals :  the  words  which  seem  to  have  a  common  origiu 
xvith  it,  but  arc  not  regularly  formed  from  it,  are  printed  in  smaller 
capitals ;  those  M'ords  which  are  directly  deducible  from  it^  in  a 
larger  kind  of  /ittera  miuusculie,  and  the  verbs  and  compounds 
in  a  smaller  type.  For  instance,  AFKXIN.  afcaah.  'Ayxonng. 
A;xvn^i/x«i,  Elayti*\9t.  Tho  prciscnt  cditors  have  only  one  size  of  capi- 
tals and  one  of  the  smaller  (*haracter.  As  Stephens,  however,  is 
not  quite  uniform  in  his  practice,  and  perhaps  studied  omanieiit 
more  than  distinctness  in  this  variety,  we  do  not  think  this  devi- 
ation of  very  material  consequence.  Nor  do  we  find  much  fault 
with  the  inconstancv  which  is  observable  in  the  abbreviations  of 
proper  names ;  it  is,  however,  a  blemish  to  the  work.  Thus  the 
.^^anie  man  is  at  one  time  Kuster  and  at  another  Kust.  Xenophon, 
Xenopli.  and  Xen.  Ilemster.  and  Ilemst.  Plutarch  and  Phit, 
llesych.  and  lies.  This,  we  suppose,  is  attributable  to  the  dif- 
ferent MSS.  from  which  the  numerous  additions  are  taken;  but 
it  indicates  precipitancy  on  the  part  of  the  publishers. 

l^lie  Kditors  have  of  course  availed  themselves  of  the  lexicons 
of  Damm  on  Homer,  and  Puidar,  of  Bid  on  the  Septuagint,  and 
of  Sehleusncr  on  the  New  Testament.  But  they  should  have  in- 
serted either  more  or  less.  They  should  either  have  incorporated 
the  whole  of  the  lexicons,  which  would  have  superseded  the  ne- 
cessity of  two  references,  or  they  should  have  briefly  extracted  the 
most  material  remarks.  But  the  fact  seems  to  have  been,  that  iu 
making  tlieir  extracts  from  Schleusner,  and  other  works  of  the 
same  kind,  the  Kditors  have  made  more  use  of  the  scissors  than 
of  the  pen  ;  and  if  they  had  employed  that  useful  edge-tool  with 
as  much  discretion  aiul  judgment  as  our  great  English  lexicogra- 
pher 


Rtophcii 

phcr  exPFciflcd,  in  cuuiii^  oiu  tlic  quotations  for  his  ilinionarj', 

We  should  liol  have  i)bjcctert  to  a  plmi,  which  imdoiibteilly  spares 

[^fouble  both  lo  (he  author  and  the  printer.     IJut  in  point  of  fact, 

E*lke  accumulation  and  tacking  together  of  so  many  shreds  of  pa- 

,  have  produced  great  prolixity  and  confusion.    At  other  times 

Editors  neglect  these  lexicons,  and  make  no  extracts  from 

riu  places,  where  they  ought  to  have  been  quoted  at  leugtli. 

instance,  the  word  'Ay«iri)  is  dismissed  wiiii  the  following 

ifaad  insufficient  notice; 

'Ayan,  tK,  ii-  Dilectio.  Caritas.  (Amor.  Benevolentia.)  Plul.  Sym- 

TJi.  (6',  T.  viii.  p.  835.)  'A-nvn  H  iiti  to  irpo;  iytSra  xnfuSn  xai  anit- 
SbA^».  it  jti  Ti(  il  tia^ifut  ifrri,  naiawtf  itftrrat,  wtt  Toirrs  fi^Kif 
WJftiHif  >fx^'  '"**  ^ysviit.  w>  Ts  paaiw(  (SI  ifiXif  ifttiaSxi  ait  irifu 
-^flc  rnvrii.  [  Ayaininn  reclc  Hrripiii  Wyttenbacbtus  sola  scntenlis  auc- 
(Dtitate  pro  vulgaluayimic  v>.   Sic  el  Reiskiu!)  conjeceraC.  SKcg.  xiii. 

Pl^.    *Oti  fuys  TO  ^m;  g  i^>ni7ir  airnt  lit[ie  *!>  ayitnt  n>  iyanru  ttvrit. 
iHta  Vide  ill  Schle,isiiL-n  Lei.] 

'  Mow  in  tlic  tirst  place  Wytteubach's  correction  might  have 
^ecn  more  concisely  mentioned ;  and  there  was  no  occasion  to 
?^re  the  quotation  from  the  Septuagint,  where  the  word  ayomij  m 
MkA  in  its  conmioii  signification.  Uut  the  Editors  omit,  not  only 
'Die  itnportant  distinction  of  Schleusner,  '  "Aya*!.  amor,  beiKVu- 
"fetititi,  amicitia,  tarn  prout  est  animi  habitus,  quiim  prout  actu 
^■^sercetur,'  but  also  Jive  signiti cations,  which  he  assigns  to  the 
^IMrd,  as  used  in  the  New  TeBtament ;  viz.  I.  Studium  alioruni 
'^Otnmodis  inservieudi.  'i.  Omne  documentum  amoris.  3.  tjtii- 
dtum  intensum  et  acre  alicujus  rei.  4.  Omnia  oflicia  alteri  prae- 
Manda.  b.  Hie  ipse  qui  est  benevolo  et  amico  erga  alios  ammo, 
(^•tnctum  pro  concrelo.)'  And  his  explanation  of  the  ayxral, 
'or  tort-feasts,  instead  of  beinj;  added,  as  usual,  to  the  article  of 
_  ^Btc^ens,  is,  for  no  reason  that  we  can  perceive,  thrust  down 
>>ffito'*note. 

In  the  same  column  we  meet  with  another  instance  of  the  bad 
,__rte  of  the  present  Editors,  in  swelling  to  a  needless  si^e  obscrvu- 
^iftvea  upon  tne  most  unimportant  words. 

^  •  'Afi^ByBrau,  Deaino,  vajiieAmo.Cnrissimum  habeo,  »»(iffffSf  ijmirJ, 

jlodtiime  Bft^t  augente  signillcationem.   Poeticum  ebl.  Ifcslodi  0|)p. 

58.)  'ElrwwJiBft^MyuHrfcPiTKtAb  IlesiodosomsilTrypbiodoruJi v.135. 

G.'Wiikelieldio  in   MSS.   laudalus:  TfSv;  irm^inK  t,it  iHrorJM^ 

'Vner'Uvatiyumt,  lii  Ki»9>  ifUpayawStrif].    Hesych.  tameli  a>tf»' 

^ If  irxprinil  tiinpliciler  «B»«fe(*i«i,  i-  e.  amplectniit:).     Viilu  'Af*- 

ift^n-Kafiim-:    [I'^lyin.  M.  p.  66,  33.  'A/tfrnyawSmi'  iymi  nfiBaXmrrtc. 
^fa>wrvnif.  Hymnm  Hiimericti^  iri  Cercremv.  43y.  a  ^liaercro 


jt£Ut  MiUlhivus  post  MJt&clierlisrli.  ver^um  buiic  lua'tuuiii  -tpurium 
^ideiKttiin  raonuii,] 
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Now  the  quotatioo  from  such  an  author  as  TryphiodoniB  is 
obviously  needless ;  his  authority  and  that  of  Hesiod  are  but  one. 
If  Matthias,  and  the  gentleman  with  ten  consonants  in  his  name, 
did  right  in  ejecting  a  spurious  verse  firom  the  Hymn  to  Ceres, 
the  Editors  did  wrong  in  quoting  it  as  an  authority.  The  whole 
article  might  have  stood  thus ; — 

•  'A^if«7Mr^i*  Deamo,  valde  Amo,  Carissimum  habeo,  w^tavSi  sysffw 
[Eltyrool.  M.  p.  88,  33.]  praepositione  aftfl  augente  significattoneni. 
Poeticum  est.  Hesiod.  Opp.  1.  58.  *£^  sax^r  ifi^ifmymmmrrH*  [unde 
Tryphiod.  135.]  Hesych.  tameD  opf  ayoMr«imc  exponit  simpliciter  aowm' 
iofU99t,  1.  e.  amplectentes. 

All  that  is  more  than  this  is  superfluous,  and  therefore  hurtful; 
because  it  increases  the  bulk  and  expensiveness  of  the  work, 
and  needlessly  distracts  the  attention  of  the  student.  A  lexicon 
is  not  the  place  for  critical  discussions.  The  best  readings  should 
be  quoted ;  and  if  the  Editor  diinks  fit  to  adopt  a  reading,  dif-  , 
ferent  from  that  of  the  edition  which  he  uses  of  an  author,  he 
may  as  briefly  as  possible  state  his  reasons.  But  we  would  ask 
the  most  partial  admirer  of  dt^ertaf  trig,  whether  he  would  expect 
to  find  such  a  specimen  of  it  as  the  following,  in  a  Greek  lexicon 
under  the  word  Ayafo/xai  ? 

*  Arcbilochi  Fragm.  X.  p.  291.  ed.  Gaisf.  Ov  ftoi  ra  Tvyitt  roEf  voXv^e^ 
etv  fdKu^  oSf  Ahi  wm  fu  ^iXo«,  wf  oyetUftM  Bw  ifyet. — Ad  sensum  expli- 
candum  plane  faciunc  ilia  HoratianaEp.  i.  6. 1.  ad  Numicium : — **  Nil 
admirari  prope  res  est  una,  Numici,  Solaque  quae  possit  facere  ac  ser* 
vare  beatum.    Hone  solem  et  Stellas,  et  decedentia  certis  Tempera 
momentis,  sunt  qui  formidine  nulla  imbuti  spectant.     Quid  censes 
inunera  terne  ?  Quid,  maris  extremes  Arabas  ditantis  et  Indos  ?  Ludicra 
quid,  plausus  et  amici  dona  Quiritis  ?"  Hsec  adeo  cum  illis  Archilochiift 
consentiunt,  ut  Horatius,  dum  haec  scribebat,  ea  in  animo  habuisse  vi- 
deatur.    Habes  ibi  rSv  di«»  fpy«,  hie  et  solem  et  Stellas,  etc. ;  ibi  divitias 
Gygas,  hie  Arabum  et  Indorum  ;  ibi  honores  et  potentiam  tyrannonim, 
hie  honores  a  Quiritibus  collates.   Virum  igitur  animi  constantis  et  ita 
compositi  se  prsdicat  his  versibus  Archilochus,  ut  affectu  admiratioDis, 
hujiisque  comitum,  invidiam,  cupiditatis,  et  timoris  non  perturbetur,  ne- 
que,  si  quid  melius  sua  spe  videt,  defixis  oculis,  ut  idem  Horatius  ait, 
animeque  et  corpore  torpescat."    Liebelius  ad  Arcbilochi  Fragm.  p.  6l . 
An  recte  verba  BtSt  ipra,  intelligat  vir  doctus,  viderint  alii.     Certe  G* 
Wakefieldius  Sylv.  Crit.  ii.  p.  51.  a  Schaefero  in  MSS.  indicatus,  ea 
aliter  interpretatus  est — *  Act.  Apost.  vii.  20.  iavuoq  rS  0f«l.  i.  e.  £a> 
ceedingfy  comely.   Sic  eii^r  c^%a^  Eurip.  Phoen.  899.  et  Theecr.  i.  32. 
Qw9  imt^a^^fMM,  i.  e.  Divini  plane  Artificis,  ut  locutus  est  Theocriti  in- 
terpres  optimus,  Coelatum  divini  opus  Alcimedontis.  Neque  aliter  Ar- 
chilochus quam  de  picturis  et  iraaginibus,  sumroe  artificie  elaberatis, 
debet  accipi,  qus  sells  divitibus  selent  contingere.     Ex  qui  bus  patebit 
quam  infauste  Moses  Soianus  rautare  velit  Lucian.  de  Parasite  sect.  58. 

Hue 
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argenlum  el  tn&rmor  vetus,  craque  e 
■,  SiMjiice. 


Hue  facit  tinrat.  1.  c.  I  r 
|Oet  Suscjpf'— meatiid-;,  v 
fat  of  what  consequence  ia  it  lo  tlic  Hludent  wlm  looks  into  his 
r  ^esaiirus  for  the  nieaningof  'Ayaioitsti,  lo  know,  whether  MooeB 
l%a  Soul  voi  right  or  wrong  in  his  correclion  of  Lucian,  or  to  be 
'postered  with  all  the  nonsense  which  Mr.  Ignace  Lieliei*  has 
#riUen,  not  ujjon  ayaiofim,  but  u]>on  a  passage  Id  which  dcyctisfuei 
fitcarai 

^  We  are  aware  that  we  have  to  npologize  to  our  readers  for 

pasting  so  much  valuahle  paper  upon  these  uninteresting  extracts; 

but  we  were  desirous  of  ^ivinfr  one  or"  two  specimens,  taken  at 

|udom  from  the  tirst  page  which  we  turned  over,  of  the  cnor- 

Wit  rate  at  wliicb  the  editors  are  triding  with  the  time  and 

ooey  of  tlK'ir  subscribers.     It  really  seems  as  if  ihe  encouragfi' 

BDt  they  have  met  with  had  tilled  them  with  euch  a  lively  sense 

gratitude,  and  such  a  desire  to  gratify  their  kind  patrons,  that 

ey  have  determined  to  make  the  Thesaurns  literally  a  kt^hx  is 

U,  ft  book  to  be  purchased  for  ever,  a  cyclic  library,  a  publication 

ft  oDce  periodical  and  perennial;  compiled,  as  they  themselves 

ai^,  '  not  for  the  present  generation  only,  hut  fur  posterity  also.' 

— Insere,  Dapbtii,  pyros,  carpent  tua  pnma  ncpotes  ! — an  heir- 

Klogai,  to  be  bequeathed  in  some  such  clause  as  the  following : 

fiJtem.    I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  dear  son,  A.B.all  those  thirty- 

Awee  volumes  in  folio,  entitled,  A  New  and  improved  edition  of 

Stephens's  Thesaurus,  being  so  much  of  the  said  work  as  has  been 

jret  published ;  also  1  hereby  devise  to  him  and  to  his  heirs  for 

ever,  kII  my  right  and  title  in  the  remaining  twenty  or  more 

Tolumes  of  the  said  work,  upon  condition  of  his  or  their  ])aying, 

from  time  to  time,  the  sum  of  two  pounds  two  shillings,  hiwful 

money  of  Great  Britain,  for  each  number  as  it  shall  come  out.'    In 

abort,  to  use  the  words  of  a  judicious  and  elegant  panegyrist  in 

U>c  Literary  Gazette,  '  we  cannot  help  strongly  advising  such  aa 

may  soe  this  notice,  and  do  not  yet  subscribe,  not  to  pass  by  this 

•  We  h»vc  a  righl  In  Mj  lliii  of  my  man,  »lio  uudertakci  Xo  pnblUli  llie  fragntcnti 
ofa  Cinli  pijci.  unci  lacki  10  ibe  cud  orliitbuok  Creek  verui  oriii]  oon,  fuullj  Uulli 
ia  lynlu,  pnitody  and  occtnl;  for  iniliincti — 


lefil  uf  \be  ladln,  inio  ti^iwa,  wntewliit  bcUct  ar 


*M<li  "*  truiilale.  fm 
nncci  lUsn  the  original. 

7^  Marriiigf  nf  KapnUon  and  Laii^Ot 
liapiilruD,  aliat  Man,  tbe  nJghlj  Cnur, 
A^lnia  Uli»  totiife,  lo  nit  LoniuL 
O/  all  niaiilJiiil,  in  liigh  or  Jvw  dcgRC, 
1  tic  lopuoil ;  lie  ill  armi,  la  bcaulj  aLb 
Y  2 
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opportunity  of  dranving  into  their  family,  at  a  price  comparatively 
trifling,  (when  it  is  recollected  that  the  price  of  the  old  edition, 
small  paper,  had  got  up  to  751.)  what  might  serve  as  an  invaluable 
heir-loom  to  their  posterity's  posterity' ! 

We  have  further  to  observe,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  critical 
extracts,  which  are  inserted  at  full  length  in  the  Thesaurus^  are 
taken  from  works  in  the  possession  of  every  scholar.  Unless  the 
editors  intended  to  make  their  book  a  corpus  philologicum^  so 
complete  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  all  other  critical  works, 
they  ought  not  to  have  increased  the  bulk  of  their  volumes  with 
huge  notes  from  such  common  books  as  Valckenaer's  Theocritus. 
For  instance,  in  p.  10.  of  the  Thesaurus,  they  detail  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  long  Digressio  a  Theocriteis  on  the  intensive  power 
of  a,  whereas  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  give. a  siniple  list  of 
the  words,  in  which  d  seems  to  exert  this  power,  with  a  reference 
to  Valckenaer's  dissertation ;  more  particularly  since  it  is,  after 
all,  very  doubtful,  whetlier  the  vis  intefisiva  rou  d  be  not  a  fiction 
of  the  grammarians :  that  it  is  so,  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
acute  and  learned  Porphyry  in  his  Quaestiones  Homericse;  and 
Mr»  Kidd  has,  in  our  opinion,  successfully  explained  away  the  in- 
stances which  Valckenaer  has  adduced. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  enter  at  length  into  a  consideration  of 
the  original  criticisms  which  the  editors  have  inserted ;  but  we 
cannot  forbear  from  noticing  the  most  extraordinary  confession 
which  they  have  made,  in  a  defence  of  themselves  against  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Hermann,  who  has  intermixed  a  few  trivial  objec- 
tions, extorted  from  him  by  a  sense  of  decency,  amongst  several 
pages  of  the  most  fubome  and  unsupported  (although,  we  doubt 
not,  unbought)  panegyric*  *  In  concluding,  the  Editors  would 
remark,  that  ail  the  criticisms  in  their  work  arc  to  be  considered 
as  autoschediasiiCf  (a  much  nicer  word  than  extemporaneous^  or 
off-hand^  *  because,  as  soon  as  they  arc  finished,  they  are  de- 
spatched to  the  press,  and  iliai  very  little  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
them  of  correcting  those  errors,  and  supplying  those  defects, 
which  a  leisurely  and  careful  revision  could  not  fail  to  discover.* 
A  pretty  consolation  to  the  purchasers  of  a  work,  in  which,  if  in 
any,  extreme  care  and  accuracy  are  required,  to  be  told,  that  the 
editors  are  sensible  that  there  are  errors  and  defects  in  their  re 
iparks,  but  that  they  have  no  time  to  revise  them !  If  they  cannot 
find  leisure  to  consider  their  own  observations,  much  less  can  it 


*  Mr.  Hermann  and  his  school  never  miss  en  opportunity  of  lavishing  their  censure 
on  Porsoii,  and  on  those  English  scholars,  whom  they  facetiooslv  enough  rcrni  l\irson*s 
disciples;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  sufficient  title  Co  their  esteem  to  flatter  Ibe 
German  critics  at  the  eipenit:  of  the  Englisli. 

be 


bo  in  llicii  |ii)wcr  to  weigh  and  compare  the  discortlutit  ujiinions 
rf  other  rriiics,  aud  lo  pronounce  a  decisive:  judgment  upon  those 
qucatioiig  of  philology  which  the  student  expects  to  liiii)  niilhori- 
totively  Bcttled  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  This  confession  opens  to 
to  tbp  true  atate  of  the  case,  and  makes  it  sulli<^'ientl>'  evident,  That 
(tie  Editors  are  proceeding  without  any  certain  plau,  except  that 
of  printing  in  thu  Thesauius  all  that  has  heen  said  pro  and  con 
■bout  everj  word,  and  that  too,  without  giving  themselves  time  to 
consider,  which  of  many  different  opinions  is  the  true  one.  Yet 
*ey  lell  ue,  that — 

•  they  are  crilicist-d  with  the  same  neverily,  as  if  they  hiiJ  expressly 
liiidtlilaken,  what  they  diil  nut  unilertHke,  lo  give  a  perfect  Lexicon  ; 
a*  if  ihey  posseued,  wlmt  they  iln  iiui  piietess,  unlimileil  reiuurces  in 
biMkt  and  money  ;  at  if  they  coulil  command,  what  ihey  caniidi  toni- 
IBBfld,  all  the  Iiine  requisire  for  ihe  tinderiakiiix ;  ai  if  they  had  k- 
CurtHl,  what  they  have  iiiit  secured,  subscribers  dispused,  on«  anil  all,  to 
Wail  with  lileni  piitieJice  the  slow  prugreu  of  the  work.' 
A  most  extraordinary  apology !  If  the  Editors  had  undertaken  to 
give  a  perfect  Lexicon,  wc  should  have  set  them  down  as  arro- 
^tt  aiid  ignorant  pretenders.  But  they  certainly  did  undertake 
to  give  a  Lexicon  as  nearly  perfect  as  the  c ire tmi stances  of  the 
caae  would  admit  of;  and  we  defy  them  to  say  that  they  have 
done  this,  or  any  thing  like  it.  They  ilid  possess  unlimited  ro- 
eourcea  in  books ;  not  in  their  own  libraries  perhaps,  but  in 
llie  puhlic  repositories  of  literature.  It  is  never  a  valid  excuse 
for  any  scholar  to  say,  that  he  did  not  consult  this  or  that  book. 
Hie  answer  i»,  he  ou<;ht  to  have  done  so ;  and  if  we  arc  told  that 
thia  would  have  demanded  a  greater  expenditure  of  time  and 
mooej;  we  reply,  that  we  would  rather  wait  longer,  and  pay  more, 
for  ■  good  book,  than  have  a  bad  one  immediately  at  less  ex- 
pense ;  and  we  venture  to  answer  for  the  subscribers,  one  ami  all, 
ibal  Ihey  would  have  preferred  waiting  for  some  years,  till  the 
editors  should  have  collected  their  materials,  and  digested  their 
|rian,  to  the  speedy  publication  of  an  ill-arranged  and  confused 
inus  of  information ;  just  as,  if  we  were  in  want  of  a  residence, 
Ire  should  collect  all  our  building  materials,  and  take  the  opinion 
of  an  experienced  architect,  and  endeavour  to  combine  symmetry 
and  comfort  in  the  projected  edifice,  even  if  tlie  delay  of  a  few 
jrears  should  intervene ;  ratlier  than  build  a  room  or  two,  as  soon 
•«  we  had  got  together  a  few  bricks  and  joists  and  planks,  and 
afterwards  add  two  or  three  apartments  yearly,  without  any  pre- 
vious plan.  Ai  to  the  confusion  and  viant  of  arrangement,  of 
which  we  have  complained,  the  learned  editors  very  coolly  ob- 
serve, '  that  the  scholar,  having  easily  obtained  from  the  Index, 
ilie  iofonnation  required,  will  scarcely  stop  to  consider  why  it  was 
Y  i  put 
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put  io  this  or  that  place,  but  will  be,  or  ought  to  ht^  thankflil  that 
It  was  put  anywhere*!  To  resume  our  parallel,  this  is  much  as  if 
an  architect,  to  whose  judgment  and  taste  we  had  confided  the 
planning  and  erecting  of  our  house,  should  place  the  kitchen  in 
the  attic  story,  and  make  a  water-closet  tlie  vestibule  to  our  with- 
drawing room,  and  then  should  tell  us,  '  My  good  sir,  these  are 
▼ery  necessary  and  comfortable  parts  of  your  house ;  instead  of 

rurelling  with  their  situation,  you  ought  to  be  very  thankful 
1 1  have  put  them  anywhere.' 

Many  symptoms  occur,  besides  those  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  of  the  haste  and  w  ant  of  consideration  w  ith  which  the 
editors  have  proceeded.  Of  these  we  shall  notice  only  a  few,  of 
various  kinds.  We  have  before  remarked  one  species  of  inconsis- 
tency of  which  the  editors  are  guilty,  in  their  abbreviations  of 
authors'  names ;  another  fault,  of  greater  importance,  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  quote  the  titles  of  works;  for  instance,  in  page 
(K),  we  find  one  of  the  imperfect  lexicons,  published  by  Mr.  Bek- 
ker,  mentioned  with   its   title   at  full  length,  '^waywyrj  Xs^iav 

gptfi'llitov  ix  hei^ipmv  (ro^mv  n  xoi  pijfTipoov  xoXActiy  in  Bekkeri  Anecd. 
r.  t.  i.  p.  334. ;  while,  in  another  place,  we  find  the  same  lexicon 
quoted  without  any  title,  except  ^  Bekkeri  Anecd.  Gr.  t.  i.  p. 
3tS5.*  and  in  a  tliird  place,  it  is  called  *  Grammaticus  S.  Germ.;' 
in  page  1 19*  it  is  twice  quoted  within  five  lines,  with  its  full 
length  title;  but  iu  page  137  we  find  Suvav.  Asf.  x^^^*^  ^"  P^® 
148  it  appears  again  ut  full  length;  and  in  page  14,5.  ZSuvflcvsoyi} 
Ai^fopv  xfiicrtfuay.     All  this  bespeaks  great  haste  and  inattention. 
P.  327-     'AyakfiuTowoirjixo^,  i},  ov,  Conficiens  statuas.     It  should 
be,  ^  ad  statuaruni  cunfectionem  pertinens,'  which  meaning  is 
rightly  assigned  to  ayaXfjLaTOvpyixoi. 
p.  330.     *AyaAjxoTur>jc.     This  word,  tlie  editors  inform  us,  is  con- 
tracted from  ayaAjxaTOTUTnf  j,  as  ^afrUi;  from  ^apiTonSt  yxptlimi; 
from  xcc,^(rocoVrjf,  &.c.  and  then  we  have  a  long  discussion  about 
^ft^if  and  X'^pXy  havin|j;  nothing  to  do  with  ayaXaoTuxij^.     It  ap- 
pears to  us  much   more   probable,  that  all  these  words  are 
formed   from  the  nominative  or  accusative  case,  and  not  from 
the  genitive.     We  must  here  take  the  liberty  of  expostulating 
witli  Sir  Home  Pophaui  and  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
for  having  given  to  the  telegraphic  machine,  invented  by  that 
gallant  officer,  the  barbarous  name  of  Semaphore^  instead  of 
Sematop/iore  or  Srinop/iore- — cither  of  them  ugly  enough.     VV^e 
may  expect,  about  fifty  yc^ars  hence,  to  liud  the  word  Sijua^'pof 
put  down  iu  the  \{){)i\\  number  (as  near  as  we  can  guess)  uf  the 
Thesaurus,  with  a  reference  to  '  Pophainii  Tactica.' 
p.  355.     We  have  the  word  XacayysXcj,  witliout  any  interpn*ta- 
tion ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  articK',  which  is  twenty-one  columns 

removed 
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removed  fioiii  the  word  'AyyiXof,  we  fin«t  tlii;  following  remark ; 
'  Obiter  es  J.  Scageri  MSS.monemus  ayyiXo;  cliam  do  Tami- 
na  ^cniina)  dici,  ut  Eunp.  Androiii.  8^.'  A  remark  not  only  out 
of  pUc«,  but  perfectly  useless,  since  we  had  in  page  'JM,  '  'Ay- 
ytAoj,  *o,  0,  ^,  Nuntius,  Nuntia,'  of  which  latter  meaning  the 
editors  themselves  give  three  instunces  from  Homer.  It  '\»  clear 
tbcrefore,  that  when  they  set  down  Mr.  Seager's  remark  in  its 
wrong  place,  they  did  not  take  the  trouble  of  refvrriog  to  their 
own  article  upon  the  word  itself. 
.  P.  3(i4.  'Kyyt>Jia.  Klocutio,  sensu  rhctorico.  It  is  not '  tlo- 
I         cutio,'  but '  iiarratio.' 

•  P.  3fio.  "AyyaXiof  is  given  as  a  Greek  word,  on  the  authority  of 
I  Hesiod,  'AyytX/fj  t«X(7t«i  w'  eueea  vwt«  fl«A«ffiTi; ;  but  the 
V  editors  remark,  that  the  true  reading  is  kyytKitie,  as  in  the  best 
editions;  yet  ayyeXw;  they  say,  is  a  true  Greek  word,  because 
tiiere  was  a  bishop  of  that  name  in  therein  of  Valens.  (He is 
called,  however,  by  Socrates  the  historian,  'AyeXXiej,  which 
WM  probably  his  true  name.)  By  the  same  process  of  reasoti- 
tag  we  might  be  led  to  admit  into  the  Tlirsaurus  all  proper 
names;  and  yet  we  do  not  find  that  the  editors  have  noticed 
Eciaypoe,  or  Wahayyit^tc ,  or  many  others.  For  ourselves,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  give  all  proper  names :  we  only  notice  the 
present  instance,  as  a  proof  of  that  want  of  consistency  of  which 
we  complain. 

I  3?i  S(i9>  V.'iay-fi\Kx,  phirali  numero,  Sacrificitim  ob  lietum  [s.  rei 
fdliciler  gesla?]  nunlimn.  This  word  is  given  as  the  phiral  from 
Eijuyyf\nv,  whereas  it  is  the  neuter  plural  of  the  adjective 
^- .  Ew>77(X>ac,  which  is  set  down  in  page  370.  '  Ku'ayyEXia  6ifi»,  as 
I  imfiarnfa  Suiii',  nnd  the  like. 

I  .  iP.  ^70.  FMayyttJUn  et  1uiayytkii;iii/,at  Stand  at  the  head  of  one 
■^  -  article ;  and,  in  page  :iTi,  EwoyytXi'Csiv  et  ivayycxl^saiat  at  the 
1  kcftd  of  another.  We  do  not  underxland  why  these  verbs  are 
,  given  in  the  indicative  mood  in  one  case,  and  in  the  infinitive 
r-    in  the  other. 

I,P.  6y.  "AtTiiya-aitTfni.  '  Vieissim  indignor,  Ens.  1'.  E.  p.  15^.' 
I  G.  Wakctieldius  in  MSS.  Ujion  which  we  hnvc  the  following 
'  Dole.  '  Annon  inteltigi  debet  Euseb.  Hrtef.  l-vnng.  ?  Scd  nobis 
hiec  srribentibus  Ijbcr  ad  inannm  non  est.'  AVilhonl  intending 
to  derogate  from  the  praise  of  ingemiity  which  is  due  to  the 
editor  for  this  happy  conjecture,  we  cannot  help  remarking, 
thnt  Mr.  Valpy  migtil  have  settled  the  question  by  referring  to 
u  very  common  book,  which  twenty  libraries,  within  his  reach, 
would  have  supplied  him  with. 
>P.  374.  'AvayysWa,  Deiignutio.  J,  Poll,  viii,  1.1!).  de  legatis,  T<i 
^1,  WpiyilMya,  tttayipeitfis,  i«*aKiipy£tf,  ava^fiffij,  aiayyiXfa.  MarUior 
„, ..  V  4  aniiijuuni 
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antiquum  ap.  Koeu.  ad  Oreg.  Cor.  p.  6 16.  TA!S  AE  ANAT- 
PEAIAIAS  (sic  duabus  Uteris,  ut  \  idetur,  male  repetitis,  pro 
ANAITEAIA2,  quod  deinde  recurrit)  TX2N  2TE<^ANi2N 
(Eni)  MEAEIAN  nOIH2A2^0AI  T0I2  STPATATOIS.  E 
Chandleri  Inscript.  9/1.  affert  Schneider,  in  Add.  ad  Lex.  p. 
686.  JEschyli  Prom.  682.    ^Hxoy  8*  MfayyikXoms  aioAocrro/MUf 

^ow,  ih  the  first  place,  nothing  can  be  less  like  the  meaning 
of  *Avayyt>Ja  than  '  Designatio/ — When  ambassadors  returned 
Mrith  an  answer  to  the  proposals  which  they  had  carried  out,  thor 
report  was  termed  avayytkla.    When  a  crown  was  awarded  to  one 
who  had  deserved  well  of  the  state,  the  decree  was  proclaimed  m 
the  theatre,  and  this  proclamation  was  called  avayy§?aet.     Se- 
condly, why  the  passage  of  .Ailschylus  is  quoted  here,  and  not  un- 
der the  verb  avayyixx»,  we  are  unable  to  discover. 
Ibid.    'Aviyytkrofy  6,  ij.     '  Silentio  suppressus.'    This  is  the  only 
interpretation  given  by  the  editors,  who  immediately  quote 
from  Hesychius  a  gloss  of  Heliodorus,  in  which  the  word  sig- 
nifies nuntiatus;  and  this  is  the  only  authority  given  for  it 
We  have  next  a  note  of  Villoison's,  which  to  all  appearance  is 
about  aviyytkros,  but,  upon  examination,  it  turns  out  to  refer  to 

p.  375.  'Ay«y7^xi(»  is  given  as  a  Greek  word  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  an  inscription,  AoxifAoarowri  xa)  avayyeXiowriv  h  aX/^.  The 
true  reading  probably  is  ^wayyiXMova-tw.  We  do  not  understand 
why  inscriptions  are  sometimes  given  in  capital  letters  and 
sometimes  in  tiie  small  characters. 

p.  38 1  •  Under  the  head '  AxayyiXo-i^,  which  is  not  interpreted  nor 
explained,  nor  indeed  has  one  word  said  about  it,  we  have  first, 
a  list  of  words  ending  in  trtg.  Now  the  word  'AvriTfiro y^i^  hap- 
|iens  to  be  mentioned  by  Spitzner  in  his  book  on  Greek  heroic 
verse ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  book  is  a  dissertation  of  a 
Mr.  Fricdemann  on  the  middle  syllable  of  the  Greek  pentame- 
ter, in  which  'IrajviV,  a  name  of  Minerva,  is  mentioned;  ac- 
cordingly the  editors  give  us  half  a  column  about  this  epithet, 
which  they  tell  us  ougki  to  have  been  given  in  page  318.  And 
then,  because  the  subject  of  omissions  is  on  the  carpet,  they 
give  us  another  half-column  about  ia-x^f^s  and  eSrx)}/^^,  which 
is'to  be  added  to  their  dissertation  in  page  3'2\),  And  all  this 
is  tacked  on  to  'Axa-jryeXo-if,  so  that  we  have  here  an  actual  in- 
stance of  a  long  article,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  a  word, 
that  is  never  again  mentioned,  nor  any  where  explained.  All 
ihis  is  perfectly  inexcusable.  If  the  editora  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  make  additions  to  their  former  observations,  they  ought 
to  )iu>e  reserved  them  for  an  appeudix,  and  not  to  have  foisted 

them 
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undor  words,  wilh  wliieli  tlicy  itavc  ikol  Uie  reiUQtcat 
;  and  in  places,  where  no  student  would  itlink  uf'' 
looking  for  them.  The  Thesaurus  is  a  book  uot  to  be  read.  I 
through,  but  to  be  consulted  as  occasion  re(]uirca ;  and  one  iar->  1 
^  dispensable  requisite  is,  that  every  thin;;  should  be  in  its  pro?f  I 
^  per  place,  llils  rule  is  altogether  neglected  by  the  present^  I 
L  editors;  nothing  can  be  more  disorderly  or  irregular  than  lh«  I 
^  way  in  which  tlieir  iufurmiitioii  is  thrown  together;  the  book  W  J 
L|  a  perfect  chaos,  a  hodge-podge  of  Greek,  •m 

k>  The  editors  aj-c  generally  very  unfortunate  in  their  uttempts  toii  J 
■R^liun  Greek  phrases  by  corresponding  English  terms.     For  lo^yA 
Glance,  in  page  Sy.j,  we  have  a  passage  fiom  Aristo])hanes,  Lya.i'J 
104y.     'AtX  rueufyiMitai  Has  ayijp  xal  yuv^,  E'rii  afyop(£jov  AtiTaf'  •M 
Xa^n,  tix.  where  they  observe,  Angtice  dixeris.  To  cummund  my  A 
best  sfTfica,  which  is  totally  unlike  the  real  meaning  of  'E«av/(V    D 
All)'.      In  page  394.  the  words  of  Thucydides,  orpaTiav  »rayycXXaiv   '  1 
(i  Toi;  ^v/iftix')'*!,  are  rendered,  Ordering  allies,  in  coiifhrmily  t»     ( 
treaties,  to  furnish  lite  necessary  supplies,  instead  o(  giving  uotic*     , 
m^  the  ailies  to  J  urmsh  their  </uola  of  troops. 
|p  p.  404-  we  have  the  following  remark.     '  Tliucyd.  viii.   10.'    1 
Ey  a  rcuTif  ti'Mfi.iu  iy'iyyen,  xai  ol  'ASigvuTor  iTi)yyeXSiia-av  yap'      1 
UftD^ww  if  swra.'     '  Hoc  Valla  et  Port,  referunt  ad  Ta'lcA/tia,  et     ' 
«c  Schol.  Cod.  Casa.  qui  ad  hxc  verba  adnotat,  al  tmoytai   *l 
iijAsMri.     Sleph.etAcaciusadoi  'AV<>'<»i  ^t  ^teph.  vertit.De-     1 
nuntiatum  vel  intlictuui  erat  Atbenieiisibus,utadesseut.'  Uuker^ 
Utro  modo  verba  acceperis,  parum  referl :  al  (rwovEfd  iniyyi)^ 
A)<ray,  The  celebration  of  the  festival  had  been  foraiaity  pro- 
claimed;   oi  'ASivaTot   nn;yyi;>9iio'«i'.  The  Atlietiiam  had  been 
snmmotied  to  attend.'    a!  Tieoviai  cainiot  mean  '  the  celebration  of 
Uie  festival',  but  '  the  truce',  which  sense  of  ttie  passage  the 
editors  entirely  overlook  in  their  version;  and  as  to  their  iw-wn 
referl,  ibe  truth  is  that  it  docs  matter  a  great  deal ;  their  first  in- 
terpretation cannot  be  true;  for  if  the  verb  had  been  referred  to 
ri'Mfua,  it  would  have  been  in  tlie  singular,  as  in  the  first  part 
of  the  sentence,  li  'la-Sjiia  iyiyviro — e*iiyyrXfli|  yap. 
These  inadvertencies,  which  we  are  willmg  to  ascribe  to  haste, 
Kur  witliin  the  tirst  few  pages  which  we  chanced  to  open.     Pro- 
ibly  ti»e  proportion  may  be  less  in  the  following  numbers ;  in- 
led  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  editors  should  not  improve  as 
proceed:  but  ihe  want  of  care  and  consideration  winch  is 
rvable  iu  the  first  numbers,  is  sufiicieut  to  detract  very  ma- 
llj  from  the  value  and  utility  of  the  entire  work,  even  if  the 
poition  uf  it  should  be  execnted  with  greater  skill  and 
Kuncy.     Of  its  most  important  defects  we  have  produced  only 
.very  few  specimens;  hut  we  can  assure  onr  jeaders  thai,  upon 

inspecting 
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inspecting  the  work  itself,  they  will  iind  all  these  defects  eiistin^ 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  even  our  animadversions  might  lead 
them  to  suppose. 

We  have  been  sincerely  unwilling  to  dwell  with  minuteness 
upon  the  failure  of  an  undertaking,  the  arduousness  of  which  can 
be  appreciated  only  by  a  few :  but  we  are  compelled  to  obeerve^ 
that  in  proportion  to  its  difficulty,  the  caution  and  diligence  of 
the  editors  ought  to  have  been  great  and  exemplary :  and  consi* 
dering  the  probable  extent  of  the  work,  its  expensiveness,  and  the 
certainty  of  its  precluding  any  other  attempt  to  publish  an  im* 
proved  Thesaurus,  we  think  that  they  were  bound  in  honour  and 
justice  to  spare  no  expense  of  time  and  labour,  which  might 
enable  them  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  sub- 
scribers and  the  public.  To  this  end  it  was  undoubtedly  their 
duty,  to  mark  out  for  themselves  a  well  defined  and  intelligible 
plan  of  proceeding;  to  submit  it  to  the  learned  world  for  dieir 
approbation  or  correction,  with  a  specimen  of  the  ezecntioii; 
to  collect  their  materials  beforehand ;  to  select,  to  incorporate, 
and  to  arrange,  omitting  whatever  was  superfluous;  to  study  the 
utmost  possible  conciseness,  precision,  and  distinctness;  never  to 
distract  or  to  perplex  the  mind  of  the  student  by  a  tissue  of  irre- 
levant and  incoherent  remarks,  nor  by  an  enumeration  of  disCor* 
dant  opinions ;  but  to  present  him  with  information  at  once  deci- 
sive and  satisfactory,  in  the  most  compendious  form,  with  dear 
references  to  the  sources  from  which  it  was  derived.  We  are  sorry 
to  observe,  that  the  mode  of  proceeding,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  present  editors,  is  the  very  reverse  of  all  this.  Their  plan 
seems  to  have  been,  from  the  very  first,  uncertain  and  undefined ; 
the  outlines  of  it  were  never  laid  before  the  public ;  the  materials 
seem  to  be  collected  as  they  proceed,  and  to  be  thrown  together 
without  the  least  regard  for  arrangement  or  perspicuity ;  inso- 
much that  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  hunt  in  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent places  for  information  respecting  a  single  word  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  discussion  on  one  word  is  made  to  embrace  dis- 
sertations on  twenty  or  thirty  other  words :  there  are  no  traces  of 
an  attempt  at  selection ;  nothing  is  omitted,  nothing  is  abridged 
nor  epitomized,  conciseness  is  lost  sight  of,  indistinctness  and 
confusion  pervade  the  whole  work.  All  this  is  the  more  to  be  lU* 
gretted,  because  the  editors  are  by  no  means  wanting  in  erudition, 
nor  deficient  in  materials  for  this  great  undertaking ;  these  indeed 
they  possess  in  such  abundance,  that  with  an  ordinary  share  of 
discretion,  and  judgment,  and  patience,  they  might  have  con- 
structed a  Thesaurus,  which  should  have  been,  what  the  present 
never  can  be,  a  complete  and  systematic  body  of  philology,  a 
well-furnished  storehouse  of  sound  criticism^  and  of  vnluable  in- 
formation 
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fbruialioij  iipoti  ever;'  suhjcct  connected  vtilh  Greek  literature. 
As  it  is,  ihey  have  thrown  togtither  brick  and  stone,  marble  and 
mbbiNb,  in  a  kind  nf  Cyclopenn  masonrj-,  wilUout  cement  or  J 
clamp,  massive  indeed  uiid  ponderous,  but  iinshapcd  and  iiiele-   i 
^t ;  a  striking  monument  uf  itl-directed  labour,  but  uuscrvicer 
ible  for  (be  purposes  of  cunmiou  life. 

We  must  not  omit  lo  remark,  that  the  editors  manifest  a  conw 
mendabte   imparlialit^'  in   llieir  quotations   from   contemporary 
scholars,  altliougb  thev  are  disposed  to  speak  in  somewhat  esalu    | 
«(]  lemis  of  their  omii  decrees.     Mr.  E.  H.  Barker  is  generally    i 
understood  to  he  llie  chief,  if  not  tltc  sole,  conductor  of  the  prer 
stnX  work;  and  vre  could  therefore  have  dispensed  with  sucb  cxr    ' 
presuoiis  as  <  vide  omnino  nos  in  Clamcai  lUcreatiimt' — '  Rectv 
E.  H .  Barker  in  Epistola  Critica  ad  Tbomam  Gaisford,'— '  Hrruss* 
linini  doctissimum  ostendlt  E.  H.  Barker,' — '  Porsuni  erroreni 
aoUtvit  E.  H.  Barker.' 

Our  general  opinion  of  the  new  Thesaurus  may  he  collected 
front  llie  foregoing  remarks,  the  length  of  which  is  only  to  be  jnsi 
tified  by  the  consideration,  that  the  repntulion  of  our  country  foiT 
classical  learning  is  niateriaDy  involved  in  this  great  undertaking; 
.1  still  more  important  consideration  is,  tliut  it  effectually  pre? 
eludes  all  hope  of  a  more  perfect  and  useful  Thesaurus.     Neig   ' 
editions  of  Stephens  bad  been  for  some  years  preparing  in  Gefp 
many  and  France,  which  have  since  been  rclinijuislied;  and  the 
materials  collected  for  them  poured,  as  Mr.  Dibdin  elegantly  e^t 
presses  ii,  in  his  Bibliomania, '  almost  voluntarily,  as  well  as  absu* 
Juttfly,  into  tlie  capacious  resenoir  of  A.J.  Valpy.'     The  present 
editors  have  spared  no  expense;   their  research  has  been  indefa^    ' 
tigable,  and  their  own  reading  very  extensive;  but  they  ahoult) 
have  takenliineund  advice,     U  e  are  lold  that '  they  have,  for  their 
director  and  guide,  the  first  and  most  accomplished  scholar  iu  the 
kingdom.'     I'Jiat  the  eminent  scholar,  here  alluded  to,  was  coor 
suited  in  the  first  instance,   and  gave  his  sanction  to  the  under*    ' 
taking,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt ;  but  we  venture  to  assert* 
from  the  opinion  whi^^h  we  entertain  of  his  profound  learning  and 
chastised  judgment,  that  he  neither  does  nor  can  approve  of  tii^ 
execution  of  tlie  work.     It  is  quite  clear  that  he  is  neither  tbeif 
director  nor  their  guide,  because  Mr.  B.irker  bintself  acknowledj^ei 
tiiat  the  work  is  '  autoschediastic,'  and  that  he  has  not  time  lo  re,- 
vise  even   his  own  ob.st'rvaliuna.     Mr.  Dibdin,  willi  bis  usual     i 
felicity  of  phrase,  talks  of  the  editors,  as  having  '  enlrnsted  to  their     ] 
caaduet  a  monumeut  more  lasting  than  brass :'  more  lasting  indeed    i 
it  U  likely  tu  be,  as  we  have  already  shown  ;  and  wi;  sb<ndd  not  be 
■urfffised  if  it  were  to  outlast  unl  only  the  brass,  hut  the  gold, 
Hi  well  «8  the  lives  of  the  subscribers. 

The 
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The  execution  of  the  work,  in  point  of  typography,  i«  upon  the   r 
whole  deserving  of  praise;  and  does  credit  to  Mr.  Valpy's  accu- 
racy, and  to  the  care  of  the  corrector ;  the  printing  from  so  many 
different  MSS  and  scraps  of  paper  must  be  very  trying  to  thf 
patience  and  skill  of  the  compositor  and  reviser. 

The  magnitude  of  the  present  work  forbids  us  to  hope  for  a 
more  accurate  and  useful  Thesaurus  of  the  Greek  language.  It 
would  be  vain  to  expect  an  equal  number  of  subscribers  to  liny 
similar  undertaking.  But  what  we  do  hope  to  see  executed  is,  if 
copious  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  alphabetically  arranged,  after  . 
the  plan  of  Schneider's  boot,  which  we  have  more  than  once  re^  I 
ferred  to;  but  on  a  more  extended  scale.  A  great  deal  of  tbe  ^ 
difficulty,  which  the  Greek  language  presents  to  the  youthful  stu- 
dent, is  to  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  the  best  £e> 
tionaries,  and  most  of  the  best  grammars  being  written  in  LatiQ; 
a  language,  into  which  it  is  impossible  to  transfuse  the  spirit,  or 
the  idiomatic  peculiarities  of  the  Greek ;  and  in  itself  more  difficult 
of  acquirement.  With  respect  to  grammars,  we  have  no  longer 
any  reason  to  complain,  while  we  possess,  in  our  vernacular  tongue, 
the  very  useful  Greek  grammar  of  Dr.  Valpy,  and  the  more' 
copious  and  elaborate  performance  of  Matthiie.  A  Lexicon,  such' 
as  we  have  described,  was  undertaken  by  a  gentleman,  whose 
promise  of  literary  excellence  was  cut  off  by  an  early  death. 

We  have  been  informed  that  a  similar  work  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  author  of  a  Greek  grammar,  which  he  was  pleased  to  terra 
philosophical,  but  which  undoubtedly  was  not  philological;  and 
unless  he  has  greatly  improved  in  his  perception  of  the  genius  of 
the  language,  and  in  his  acquaintance  with  its  writers,  we  augur 
but  little  good  of  his  enterprize. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  editors  of  this  enlarged  Thesaurus,  w^e 
once  more  assure  them,  that  we  have  great  respect  for  their  zeal, 
perseverance,  and  research,  but  little  or  n6ne  for  their  judgmenf 
or  taste.  We  have  selected  for  reprehension  only  the  most  pro- 
minent defects  of  the  work;  and  how  little  soever  they  may  rmsM*- 
the  impartiality  of  criticism,  yet  if  the  effect  of  these  remarM 
should  be  to  make  them  exercise  a  sounder  discretion,  a  matUKk* 
deliberation,  a  more  discriminating  judgment,  we  shall  have  6^ 
served  well,  not  only  of  the  eleven  hundred  subscribers,  but,  as'fer 
as  their  reputation  is  concerned,  of  the  editors  themselves. 


Art.  IH. —  I.  Dktiomwire  Infernal;  ou  Recherches  ct  Anti- 
(htes  snr  les  Demons,  les  Esprits,  les  Fantdmes^  les  Spectres,  tei 
Ri'venans,  les  Loup-garoux,  les  Posscdes,  les  Sorciers,  les  Salh 
bats,  les  Magiciens,  les  Salamandres,  les  Sylpkes,  les  Gnomes, 
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I  FisioM,  Us  SoHges,  Ui  VriHligei,  /es  Chnrmet,  /«  Maiifircf^, 

i  Secret!  mervei/leux,  fes  Ta/hmans,S[c.  &c.  ifc.     Par  J.  A.  S. 

iTin  de  Plancy.     2  vols.  Piiris,  ISIH. 

Httoire  de  la  Magre  en  Fnirtce  depim  le  rammencemenl  deta 

'onarcAte,Jusf/ii'a  iius  Jours.     Par  M.  Jutes  Gariiiet.     Paris, 

119- 

)mnske  Fuikeiogn,  samleih  n/"  J.  M.  Thiele.     Copenhagen. 

rtS. 

)atttehe    Sagen,    hcrausgcgehen  von  den    Brudcm  Grimm. 
■ols.     Berlin.     1810—18. 

In  Deutae/im  Miltilnlters,   lolksglavbea  and  Ileroemogen, 

B  L.  F.  von  Dobeneek.     Berlin.    ^BIJ. 

^ies  of'ihe  Dead,  priiiciprilli/  Translated  from  tfie  French. 

LLES  of  gitpernalural  agency  are  not  read  to  full  advantage 

except    in   the   authors   hy    whom    the;   arc   first  recorded. 

n  treated  by  modems,  much  of  thf  ir  original  character  must 

urily  evaporate ;  like  tombs,  which  lose  their  venerable  ^anc- 

rlien  removed  from  the  aisles  of  a  cathedral,  and  exposed  in  a 

ttm.     We  reason  where  the  writers  of  former  days  believed, 

be  attention  of  the  reader  is  riveted  by  the  earnestness  of  iheir 

ditj.     Besides  which,  the  very  outward  appearance  of  their 

M  difTuRes  a  quiet  charm.    Before  ns  is  now  lying  the '  Malleus 

:arum,' as  printed  on  the  eve  of  Saint  Katharine,  Queeuj  Vir- 

i  Martyr,  in  the  last  decennan  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  the 

BW  tint  of  its  pa^es,  the  full  glossy  black  letter,  the  mminted 

■pitals,  the  musky  odour  of  the  binding,  all  contribute  to  banish 

le  (vesent  busy  world,  and  to  revive  the  recollection  of  the  monastic 

^rary  from  whence  it  has  wandered.     And  once  within  the  clois- 

sed  preanct,  we  are  reluctant  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  that  grave 

^  Ute  venerable  Henry  Institor,  seated  at  his  desk  in  the  sunny 

h  and  devoutly  employed  in  describing  the  terrilic  Sabbath  of 

p  WmI  the  nocturnal  flights  and  orgies  of  his  worshippers. 

leur  Colin  de  Plancy,  who  is  insensible  to  these  assori- 
bas  no  respect  for  preceding  demon niogists.  '  TTie  greater 
tlie  works,"  he  says,  '  which  have  hitherto  been  composed 
■  nifterstitions,  are  only  ridiculous  heaps  of  folly,  or  imperfect 
liiUtions,  or  cold  and  imperfect  discussions:'  and  with  true 
;h  emphasis  he  proceeds  to  boast,  that  in  the  work  before  us 
li'eat  propos^  depargner  au  lecteiir  la  peine  de  feuilteler  des 
T»  de  volumes.' — Monsieur  Colin,  however,  docs  not  make 
the  promises  held  forth  either  in  his  preface  or  in  his  diffuse 
rjrage,  at  least  his  compilation  contains  a  great  deal  of  ipuHou9 
which  is  sadly  calculated  to  deceive  ilie  student  of  tlic  occult 
teen.  We  are  quite  sure  that  the  most  attentive  perusal  of  the 
j^iml  Dictionary'  will  nevcrenableany  pbilonnith,  however  m- 

lelligent 
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teliigent  and  well-starred  he  may  be,  to  take  a  bachelor's  d^ree  in 
the  Black  Art  at  Dom  Daniel  College,  or  to  put  his  soul  in  peril  ia 
the  far-famed  caverns  of  Toledo. 

Monsieur  Jules  Garinet  intimates  that  his  work  has  peculiar 
claims  on  the  public  attention,  '  the  moment/ <a2»  hesavs,  *  being  ar- 
rived when  all  false  doctrines,  both  in  religion  and  in  politics,  miist 
give  way  to  truth.'  M.  Jules  says  a  good  word  in  favour  of  M. 
Colin,  whose  Dictionary,  according  to  him, '  comes  reconiflaended 
by  the  purity  of  the  views,  and  the  extensive  researches  of  tiw 
writer;'  '  but  being  compelled  to  compress  every  thing  relatii^ta 
infernal  intercourse  within  two  volumes,  he  has  only  treated  the 
subject  in  a  cursory  .way.'  *  This  deficiency,'  says  M.  Jules,  *  I  in- 
tend to  supply,  at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  France.'  But  be  is  some- 
what more  faulty  than  his  predecessor ;  for  under  the  t\He  of  the 
*  History  of  Magic,'  he  has  only  given  a  loose  outline  of  the  hbtorj 
of  witchcraft,  thus  confounding  two  branches  of  the  profession, 
which,  as  every  tyro  knows,  are  essentially  distinct  from  each  other. 
The  two  German  books  are  more  instructive.  M.  Dobeneck  is  dili- 
gent and  excursive,  though  not  critical.  With  the  literary  character 
of  Messrs.  Grimm,  our  readers  are  already  in  some  measure  ac- 
quainted :  it  will  be  easily  anticipated  that  tlieir  work  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent description,  and  that  a  collection  of  tales  of  popular  supersti- 
tion, which  owes  its  origin  to  their  researches,  cannot  fail  to  be  solid 
and  trust-worthy.  They  have,  however,  thought  fit  to  confine  tbem- 
aelves  to  the  text  of  the  legendary  stories  selected  by  them;  and,  to 
our  great  regret,  those  illustrations  are  not  added  which  iheir  exten- 
sive learning  qupjifies  them  to  bestow  upon  tlie  '  Deutsche  Sagen' 
or  traditions  of  the  ancient  Germans.  The  third  of  the  works  enu- 
merated in  the  title  of  this  Article  is  compiled  after  the  model  fur- 
nished by  Messrs.  Grimm.  It  is  a  collection  of  Danish  popular 
'traditions,  new  and  sufficiently  interesting.  M.  Thiele,  therdfor«^ 
deserves  our  thanks  for  this  contribution  from  Scandinavia.  AAta 
the  Tales  of  the  Dead,  we  must  remark  that,  besides  the  trans- 
lations, it  contains  one  original  story,  so  well  told,  that  we  hope  fjm 
fair  writer  will  employ  her  leisure  on  the  achievements  of  our  owa 
country  ghosts  instead  of  presenting  us  with  alien  spectres. 

When  the  fables  of  popular  superstition  are  contemplated  ia 
detail,  we  discover  a  singular  d^ree  of  uniformity  in  that  reala 
wherein  most  diversity  might  be  expected,  in  the  ideal  world. 
Imagination  seems  to  possess  a  boundless  power  of  creation  and 
combination ;  and  yet  the  beings  which  have  their  existence  only 
in  fancy,  when  freely  called  into  action,  in  every  climate  tad 
every  age,  betray  so  close  an  affinity  to  one  another,  that  it  is  acaroi^ 
possible  to  avoid  admitting  that  imagination  had  little  ahare  ia 
giving  them  their  shape  and  form.    Their  attributes  and  diameter 

are 
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i  bj  toLem  proving  lltat  thev  resulted  ralbrr  from  a 
nioo  of  doctrines,  than  from  invention;  that  tliej'  uere  uadt- 
kntd  not  arbitral'.  The  va<:uc  credulit^i-  of  the  peasant  agrees 
ptbe  svstemaiic  mvtliolr^'  of  tlic  sages  of  ptimwal  limeit. 
9  whom  the  ocean  se))arates,  are  united  by  their  delusions. 
^lage  gossip  recognizes,  tliotigh  in  ignorance,  the  diviuitic* 
Hical  anti(|uity,  aud  ibe  Hamadryads  of  Greece  and  the 
^;Of  Scandinavia  join  tlic  piiontoms  who  snarm  around  us 
1  under  the  guidance  of  the  wizzard,  we  enter  that  gloomy 

where  ihc  sad  manclrake  grow* 
.  Whose  gmans  are  dealbful,  the  dt^ii-nuroLiog  iitglibbaile, 
I  The  ilupifying  hemlock,  addrrs  tongue, 
,  Altd  inariagan.—'niuslirieks  of  luckless  owls, 
I  Vfe  hear,  and  cruaking  nigbl-crows  in  the  air ;     i 
Green-bellied  snakes,  blue  fire-drakes  in  the  sky, 
'  And  giddy  fiilltr-niice  with  leather  "ings, 
'   And  scaly  beetles  with  their  habenteona 
Thmt  make  b  bumming  munnur  as  ibey  fly. 
There  in  the  slocks  of  trees  white  fays  do  ilnell, 
I  And  span-long  elves  that  dance  ubout  a  puul 
■  With  each  a  little  changehns  in  ihcir  arms: 
I  The  airy  spirits  play  wiih  falling  stars, 
.  And  mount  the  sphere  of  fire.' 

t  the  evanescent  groups  whose  revels  arc  embodied  in  the 
ines  of  the  moral  dramatist,  the  Fairitij  are  the  must  poetical 
■  motH  potent;  ami  many  theories  respecting  their  origin  havo 
inded  on  their  names.  Morgain  la  lay  has  been  readily 
dwith  Mergian  Peri.  We  may,  however,  be  allowed  to 
,  Aat  arguments  drawn  from  similarity  of  sound  arc  fre- 
_r<eMvincing  without  being  conclusive.  The  romance  of 
udMchbes  Morgain  as  a  brunette;  in  spile,  however,  of  this 
»  authority,  the  fairy  dame  is  evidently  Mor-Gvyim,  the 
ftdamie),  corresponding  with  the  while  women  of  ghostly  me- 
md  K  true-bom  child  of  the  Cyinr).  It  is  not  our  wish  todis- 
hoax  words:  we  merely  object  to  liie  inferences  drawn  from 
XUncidence,  which,  united  to  others  of  the  same  class,  seem 
e  given  some  plausibility  to  the  supposition  that  the  character 
I  fmry  has  arisen  from  the  amalgamation  of  Roman,  Celtic, 
',  and  Oriental  mythology.  We  are  loth  to  dissent  from  au 
D  which  has  been  advocated  by  that  mighty  master,  Walter 
l|;  but  the  converse  of  the  proposition  is  the  truth.  The  at- 
mu  have  been  dispersed  and  not  collected,  l-'ables  have  radt> 
drom  a  common  centre,  and  their  universal  consent  does  not 
fei'Aimr  subsequent  reaction  upon  each  other,  but  their  common 
■tion  from  a  cuiiiuion  origin. 
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In  all  djscii!isions  connected  with  ethnography  great  confdsion 
has  arisen  from  the  employment  of  the  terms  Northern  and 
European,  Oriental  and  Asiatic.  Whatever  geographers  may  saj, 
the  inland  line  of  demarcation  between  Europe  and  Am  is  as 
purely  gratuitous  as  the  di?isiou  between  the  East  dnd  West 
Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  generali- 
zations resulting  from  the  usual  practice  of  classing  nations  » 
Europeans  and  Asiatics,  and  then  placing  them  in  apposition  or  in 
opposition,  is  equally  unfounded.  Denominations  so  applied  add 
to  the  embarrassment  inseparable  from  the  synthetical  histoiy  <rf 
nations ;  they  should  be  discarded  from  our  books ;  man  must  be 
classed  according  to  his  blood,  and  not  according  to  his  habitat. 
But  even  these  classifications,  which  are  conformable  to  the  Tari- 
eties  into  which  the  human  race  has  been  moulded  by  nature,  msf 
tend  to  confuse  our  investigations  if  insisted  upon  too  rigidly.  We 
must  not  forget  that  there  was  a  time  wheu  all  mankind  spake  one 
tongue  and  were  gathered  together  as  one  family;  uor  does  it  matter  ' 
whether  we  seek  their  original  seat  in  the  plains  of  Shioar,  or  in 
the  mythic  regions  of  the  snow-clad  Caucasus. 

Mythology  has  not  been  diffused  from  nation  to  nation,  but  all 
nations  have  derived  their  belief  from  one  primitive  system.    It  is 
with  fable  as  with  language.     The  dialects  of  the  Hindoo,  the 
Gothic  and  the  Pelasgic  tribes  betray  a  constant  affinity,  bat  they 
did  not  interchange  their  nomenclatures.    Neither  did  one  tribe  bor- 
row the  religious  fictions  of  the  other.     Each  retained  a  modification 
of  the  belief  of  the  parent  stock.     The  Dewtas  of  Meru,  the  war- 
like forms  of  Asgard,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Olympus,  all  emanated 
from  the  thrones  and  powers  which  had  been  worshipped  bj  one 
mighty  and  energetic  race. — Sabaism  announced  itself  in  another 
mode.    But  all  mythology  has  been  governed  by  a  uniform  principle, 
pervading  its  creations  with  plastic  energy,  and  giving  an  unal- 
tering  and  unalterable  semblance  of  consistency  to  the  successive 
developments  of  error.     Divested  of  its  mythic  or  poetic  garb,  it 
will  be  found  that  tlie  creative  power  is  the  doctrine  of  fatalHt. 
Oppressed  by  the  wretchedness  of  its  nature,  without  some  infallible 
guide,  the  human  mind  shrinks  from  contemplation,  and  cowers  in 
its  own  imbecility ;  it  reposes  in  the  belief  of  predestination,  wblcii 
enables  us  to  bear  up  against  every  misery,  and  sohres  those  aWiul 
doubts  which  are  scarcely  less  tolerable  than  misery. — ^The  Gor- 
dian  knot  is  cut,  and  the  web  is  unravelled,  when  all  things  are 
seen  subordinate  to  Fate,  to  that  stern  power,  which  restrains  die 
active  intelligences  of  good  and  evil,  dooming  the  universe  of  sj^t 
and  of  matter  to  be  the  battle-field  of  endless  strife  between  the 
light  and  the  darkness. — Whether  the  rites  of  the  *  false  religions 
full  of  pomp  and  gold*  have  been  solenmized  in  ttie  sculptured  ca- 
vern 
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■ni  or  in  the  resplendent  temple,  in  the  aliade  of  the  forest,  or  0 
Be  suinmit  of  the  moitnlHin,  slitl  the  same  lesson  hns  been  tau-lUR' J 
Ifea  and  Gixis  vainly  gtrusgle  to  free  themselves  from  the  odaniit«*fl 
Ac  bonds  of  destiny.    The  orncle  or  the  omen  which  declares  ibtf  j 
■iKtidilig  evil,  afibrds  no  nictliod  of  averting  it.     All  inxight  inE^ 
Ktrily  proves  a  curse  lu  those  on  whom  tlie  puwer  dencends.     W'AC 
HV  the  warning  which  we  cannot  obey.    The  gleam  of  light  whici 
BjIMes  athwart  the  abyss  only  increases  its  horror.     No  gift  whidh  J 

■  fatouring  intelligence  strives  to  bestow  upon  a  mortal  can  be  rs*   | 
Bml  without  an  admixture  of  evil,  from  which  the  powerful  spirit 

■  beneficence  cannot  defend  it ;  but  iitilhercau  the  malice  of  ihe^  { 
fchml  enen^*  prc-vail  sind  triumph;  it  timy  scalh  but  not  ci 
nfpon  fatalilv  ami  the  tenet  of  conflicting  power,  popular  niji  ' 
ni^y  is  wholly  founded,  the  basis  Reappears  in  every  triviiil  tale 
rnipematural  agency,  and  the  gossip  silting  in  the  chimney  nooV  -^ 
nmbuedwith  all  the  wisdom  of  the  hlerophiuits  of  Greece,  otl' J 
Ik  m^  of  Persia.  As  the  destroying  principle  appeal 
hve  in  this  lower  world,  Oromanes  hus  prevailed  in  popular  belicA  j 
QH>  is  involved  in  orb,  the  multiplied  reHextons  become  faintfl 
pd  fainter,  the  strange  aud  fiintuslic  forms  are  variously  tinted  a 
Ifiaeted,  some  are  bright  and  glorious  as  the  rainbow,  others  sbi 
blTf  and  gT^,  yet  all  turn  unto  the  central  iniiige,  the  personificJiK'l 
[hi  of  tlie  principle  of  Evil.  •  .  [ 
E*nie  I^ndary  Satan  is  a  being  wholly  distinct  from  the  tlieolo*. 
■^  Lucifer.  He  is  never  ennobled  by  the  sullen  dignity  of  ilife:|l 
BlcnueeK     No  traces  of  celestial  origin  arc  to  be  discerned  on  lii»|^ 

W.  He  is  nut  a  rebellious  yEon  who  once  was  clothed  in  rai^t  I 
But  he  is  the  Fiend,  the  Enemy,  evil  from  all  time  past  in  hW-^ 
nee,  foul  and  degraded,  cowardly  and  impure;  his  razbtl 
it  impotent,  unless  his  cuuning  can  assist  his  power.  He..  I 
Kites  fright  rather  than  fear.  Hence,  wild  citprice  and  hidicroiiVit  I 
Mitre  his  popular  characteristics;  they  render  him  familiar,  anK)jil 
lidi  the  awe  inspired  by  bis  name ;  and  these  playful  elemcn^'f  J 
rinto  all  the  ghost  and  goblin  combinations  of  the  evil  prinGi**! 
More,  the  platonist,  did  not  perceive  the  psyculogicnl  liinew . 
EM  attributes,  and  he  was  greatly  annoyed  in  his  lucubratini(s  ' 
e  uncouth  oddity  of  the  pranks  ascribed  to  goblins  andelvetff -i, 
r  discomposed  the  gravity  of  his  arguments,  and  in  order  br: , 
let  the  objections  of  such  reasoners  as  might  venture  to  suspect^  J 
It  inerriment  and  waggery  degraded  a  spiritnul  beiiis.  he  siurdily«i 
intains  that '  there  are  as  great  fools  in  the  body  us  llit^ru  arc  o^|||l 
'  He  would  not  observe  that  the  mythological  portrait  wus  QQWe-J 
tent  in  its  features.     Laqghter  is  foreign  to  the  serenity  of  bu-neft^^ 

Angets  may  weep,  but  they  would  forfeit  their  essence  w^re 

y  to  laugh.     Mirth,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  consort  of  coucealed 
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ipit^^  and  if  not  invariably  wicked  or  mischievous,  yet  always  blend- 
ing itself  readily  with  wickedness  and  mischief.  Sport,  even  vheo 
intended  to  be  innocent,  degrades  its  object ;  though  the  best  and 
wisest  of  us  cannot  always  resist  the  temptation  of  deriving  pleasore 
froai  the  pains  which  we  inflict  upon  our  fellow-creatures  by  amos- 
log  ourselves  with  their  weakness.  From  this  alliance  betweca 
laitfbter  and  malice  arose  the  burlesque  malignants  whom  the  mj- 
tboTogists  have  placed  amongst  the  deities.  Such  is  the  Momos 
of  the  Greeks,  and  his  counterpart  Loki,  the  attendant  of  the  bai- 
duets  of  Valhalla.  And  the  same  idea  is  again  the  substance  of  the 
Vice  of  the  ancient  allegorical  drama. 

Equally  dramatic  and  poetical  is  the  part  allotted  to  Satao  in 
those  ancient  romances  of  religion,  the  Lives  of  the  Saints :  he  u  the 
main  motive  of  the  action  of  the  narrative,  to  which  his  agency  pvci 
fulness  and  effect.  But  in  the  conception  of  the  legendary  Satan, 
•the  belief  in  his  might  melts  into  the  ideality  of  his  character. 
Amidst  clouds  of  infernal  vapour,  hedevelopes  his  form,  half  in  al- 
legory and  half  with  spirittial  reality: — and  his  horns,  his  tail,  his 
aaucer  eyes,  his  claws,  his  taunts,  his  wiles,  his  malice,  all  bear  wi^ 
ness  to  the  simultaneous  yet  contradictory  impressions  to  which  the 
bagiologist  is  compelled  to  yield.  This  confusion  is  very  apuareot 
in  the  demons  introduced  by  St.  Gregory  in  his  Life  of  St.  Mne> 
diet  A  poet  would  maintain  that  they  are  employed  merely  as 
machinery  to  carry  on  the  holy  epic.  A  monk  must  beliete  in 
them  more  strongly  than  in  the  gospel. 

When  the  saint  was  once  saying  his  prayers  in  the  oratory  of  St. 
John,  on  Monte  Casino,  he  saw  the  Devil  in  the  shape  of  a  horse- 
doctor,  but  with  a  horn  in  one  hand  and  a  tether  in  the  other. 
Satan  spoke  civilly  to  St.  Benedict,  and  informed  him  that  he  was 
going  to  administer  a  drench  to  the  beasts  upon  two  legs,  the  fa- 
thers of  the  monastery.*  By  an  interpunctuation  the  teat  has 
been  made  to  import  that  St.  Bennet  saw  the  Devil  in  the  more 
questionable  shape  of  a  doctor  of  physic,  riding,  as  doctors  were 
wont  to  do  berore  the  introduction  of  carriages,  upon  a  mule. 
This  has  been  the  favourite  reading,  and  accordingly  when  the  old 
painters  treated  the  miracle,  they  usually  represented  the  Devil  in 
.  the  regular  medical  costume,  with  a  urinal,  and  a  budget  full  of 
doctor's  stuff  behind  him.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that 


*  Quadam  die,  dam  ad  Beati  Johaanis  oratoriom  pergeret,  ei  antiqnns 

malomedict  specie  obviam  factnt  est. — ^Tbe  vulgar  reading,  against  whicb  AMot 
Angelo  de  Nuce  exclaims,  pcrinu  the  passage  thus,— el  antiquus  Uostis  in  milo.  laadkt 
ipeoieobviara  (actus  est — This  maj  be  the  true  reading,  partioularly  if,  as  has  bean 
oonjecturcd,  the  dialogues  are  written  by  a  later  Gregory.  And  after  all  the  wlvle 
is  taken  from  the  Legend  of  Saint  Melanius,  in  which  it  is  found  nearly  in  the  sans 
words.  And  the  Devil  of  Sc  Mehunos  acknowledged  that  he  was  a  DiDotor  to  att  ialCBti 
•ud  par|ioset. 

the 
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the  Saint  did  not  allow  tlie  Devil  to  do  much  mischief  in  his  medi- 
"^1  capacity. 

'  Another  time  a  complaint  was  made  to  St.  Benedict  respecting 
^Uieconductofamonkbelongiiig  to  one  of  the  affiliated  monasieries, 
Id  not  or  could  not  pray  with  assiduity.  After  praying  a 
Site  while,  he  used  to  walk  away  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  frater- 
l&xy  at  their  devotions.  Benedict  ordered  him  to  be  brought  to 
l^dnte  Casino,  and  when  the  monk,  as  usual,  became  heartily  tired 
^  prayer  and  prepared  to  go  out  of  the  oratory,  the  saint  saw  a 
ick  Devil  tugging  at  the  skirts  of  his  gown  as  hard  as  he 
»uld  pull,  and  leading  him  to  the  door.  '  bee  ye  not  uho  ieadeth 
Mr  brother  f  (juoth  St.  Benedict  to  Father  Maurus  and  Poni- 
Kianus,  the  prior.  '  \\'e  see  nought,'  answered  they.  After  l«o 
Ib^s'  prayer,  Maurus,  wlio  was  in  training  to  be  a  saint,  was  able 
I  see  the  little  black  Devil  at  the  skirts  of  the  monk's  gown  us 
Dearly  a^  St.  Benedict  himself;  but  the  impcontinued  invisible  to 
mpeianuB.  On  the  third  day  St.  Benedict  followed  the  monk 
ntof  the  oratory  and  struck  hint  witli  his  staff.  He  was  not  sparing, 
e  may  suppose,  of  the  baculine  esorcism,  for  after  it  had  been  ad- 
iiiiustered,  the  monk,  aa  we  are  told  by  St.  Gregory,  was  never 
infested  by  the  little  black  Devil,  and  remained  always  steady 
A  bis  prayers. 

Amongst  the  innumerable  anecdotes  and  histories  of  the  Devil  in 
'  e  lives  of  the  saints,  some  are  more  ludicrous,  and,  if  possible, 
i  trivial,  others  more  pictures()ue.  Saint  Anthony  saw  the 
vil  with  his  head  towering  above  the  clouds,  and  stretching  out 
hands  to  intercept  the  souls  of  the  departed  in  their  flight 
E»  heaven.  According  to  our  modes  of  thinking  we  should  be 
jit  to  consider  such  representations  merely  as  apologues.  But 
mere  wis  an  honest  conlidence  in  the  actual  existence  of  the  ma- 
Siinery  of  devotional  romance.  Tlie  hagiolo^ist  told  his  tale  in 
*4il  earnest:  he  was  teaching  matters  of  faith  and  edification:  and 
■re  may  be  charitable  enou[;h  to  believe  that  he  was  persuaded  of 
ie  truth  of  his  legends.  Yet  the  dullest  piety  could  not  peruse 
tern  without  an  obscure  though  indelible  sensation  of  the  affinity 
^  ^ween  allegorical  imagery,  and  these  supposed  approaches  of  the 
l^il  one.  Obedient  devotion  thus  struggled  agaipist  the  reaaoning 
Milty,  which  felt  the  impersonality  of  the  personification,  yet 
ftithout  being  able  to  attain  either  vivid  belief  in  the  fiction,  or  a 
n|«ar  perception  of  its  non-entity.  Just  us  when  ue dream  between 
ntchfulnebs  and  slumber;  we  areconscious  tltat  the  sounds  which 
i  hear  and  the  sights  which  we  see  originate  wholly  from  the 
'  I,  but  om  reason  refuses  to  obey  our  judgment;  and  we  can- 
._!  rouse  ourselves  and  tliink,  und  shake  off  the  delusiou. 
Sometimes  the  Devil  is  a  ihortiugh  nionkev,  and  his  malice  is 
z  'i  merely 
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merely  playful.  Year  after  year  did  he  lie  in  wait  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  the  piety  of  Saint  Gudula.  Manifold  were  the  assaults 
to  which  her  virgin  frailty  was  exposed.  But  all  were  vain.  At 
length  he  summoned  up  all  his  power  for  one  grand  effort.  It  was 
the  custom  of  this  noble  and  pious  maiden  to  rise  at  cock-crowing, 
and  to  go  to  church  to  say  her  prayers,  her  damsel  walking  before  her 

with  a  lantern.     What  did  the  author  of  all  malice  now  do  ? 

he  put  out  the  candle !  The  Saint  set  it  a-light  again,  not  by  anj 
vulgar  method,  but  by  her  prayers.  And  this  is  her  standard  mincle. 
The  relation  in  the  legend  is  a  wonderful  and  almost  unparalleled 
specimen  of  bombast  and  bathos,  and  as  such  we  give  a  specimai 
of  it  below.*  The  Devil  also  appears  to  be  a  very  thoughtless  devil. 
Once,  whilst  St.  Martin  was  saying  mass,  St.  Britius,  whose  name 
hath  retained  a  place  in  the  protestant  calendar,  officiated  as  deacon, 
and  behind  the  altar  he  espied  the  Devil  busily  employed  in  writing 
down  on  a  slip  of  parchment,  as  long  as  a  proctor's  bill,  all  the  sins 
which  the  congregation  were  actually  committing.  Now  St.  Mar- 
tin's congregation  were  any  thing  but  serious ;  they  buzzed  and  gig- 
gled, and  the  men  looked  upwards,  and  the  women  did  not  look 
down,  and  were  guilty  of  so  many  transgressions,  that  the  Devil  soon 
lilled  one  whole  side  of  his  parchment  with  short-hand  notes  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  was  forced  to  turn  it.  lliis  side  was  also  soon 
covered  with  writing:  the  Devil  was  now  in  sad  perplexity;  he 
could  not  stomach  losing  a  sin,  he  could  not  trust  his  niemor>',  and 
he  had  no  more  parchment  about  him.  lie  therefore  clenched  one 
end  of  the  scroll  with  his  claws,  and  took  the  other  between  his 
teeth,  and  pulled  it  as  hard  as  he  could,  thinking  that  it  would 
stretch.  The  unelastic  material  gave  way  and  broke :  He  was  not 
prepared  for  this;  so  his  head  flew  back,  and  bumped  against  the 
wall.  St.  Britius  was  wonderfully  anmsed  by  the  DeviKs  disaster, 
he  laughed  heartily,  and  incurred  the  momentary  displeasure  of  St. 
Martin,  who  did  not  at  first  see  what  was  going  forward.  St.  Britius 
explained,  and  St.  Martin  took  care  to  improve  the  accident  for  the 
edification  of  his  hearers.  The  moral  is  not  to  our  purpose ;  but  we 
quote  the  anecdote  as  an  exemplification  of  the  stupidity  involved 

^  Sed  ancilla  Cliristi,  genu  flexo  procunibens  arcnis  provolvitur,  sordido  palvwe  ciinii 
aspergitur,  totisque  aaimn  lucdtiilis  Doiuinuni  deprecatur.  Miserere,  inqoiens,  O  Dc«u» 
niei  laboris,  miserere  mei»  quainquain  obstantibus  realibus  lueis  digna  ferentU,  tanen  de 
tua  protectioDe  prKsuraentis ;  laqueos  insidiatoris  disjice,  obscuritatis  cerifene  repagok 
renxire ;  istamque  candelam  reaccendi  jube,  ne  gaudeat  inimictis  de  me.  Tu  coia  IH^ 
vientis  plasniatis  emancipator,  nos  sub  laxo  horritici  anguisjugo  captos^tua:  mortis  pretio 
reddidisti  liberos.  Obsecro  iuitur  Redcmptor  Fortis,  ne  nos  patiaris  rursus  subjacererap- 
tui  prxdonis  avidi.  Quid  muitis  morer?  Aiinuit  his  votisDcus  dexter  ct  tecundo  nUto 
pro!>perat  ac  suo  iiiitu  reaccens^  iucem&  fideh  ro  snaro  corroborat     Plus  solito  nucnti 

vibrat  Ivchiius  radio ;  adeu  ut  cerneres  ilium  vicum  illiutrari  sole  novo. Tbe  wind 

puffed  out  the  candle,  aod  (he  maiden  putfed  it  in  again.    And  this  fingular  fcatbecaoie 
the  miracle  in  which  so  much  infernal  aad  divine  machinery  is  employed. 

in 
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■.(bejpnpular  allegory  of  Saian.     In  all  his  tiediiigs  lie  is  «urc  to 

')aln«d  and  ciieaud.     When  he  sues,  \»s  bill  is  dismissed,  or  he  ' 
is  uon^iiiied  uiid  sent  out  of  court  '  without  a  da^,'  with  his  ears  '  1 
drooping  and  his  tail  clajiped  hetwixt  his  legs.     After  pa/uig  a  fail 
uiukct  price  fur  ihe  bod;  aiiU  soul  of  the  wizzard  he  is  sure  to  lost 
his  bargain  from  the  equivuc;)!  wording  of  the  covenant.*     And  at '   j 
the  moiiiciit  tliut  he  is  agreeing  for  the  first  living  thing  which  ii ' 
10  pas^  over  the  bridge  which  he  has  built  over  the  pawning  chasm, , 
tbc  freetnus  on  joyfully  anticipates  the  disappointment  of  the  iiifern^ 
Turkman,    when    compelled-  to  accept  the  worthless  animal  by 
uhicb  the  literal  meaning  of  the  contract  is  to  be  satisfied. 

More  familiar  demons  are  such  as  are  enumerated  in  the  homely 
Ml  oT  John  Hey  wood,  who  tells  us  that 
'  In  Jobn  Milesius  any  man  may  rcud 

Of  tliveU  in  Sarmatiu  liuuoured 

Call'd  KuTui  M  KoiMLni,  such  as  we 

Pi/G.i  amj  HoGGoiiLiNs  call ;  [licir  dwellings  be 

In  corners  of  old  homes  least  frequented. 

Or  beneath  stacks  of  wood  ;  and  these  convented  ^ 

Make  fearfal  noise  in  bnllries  and  in  dairies, 

Rdbin  Gouofelloivs  some,  some  call  them  faihif.s. 

In  solitarie  rooms  ibtisc  uproars  keep, 

And  beat  at  doors  lo  wake  men  Tram  their  slei-'p,  , 

Seeming  lo  force  locks  be  Ihe^  ne're  so  strong 

And  keeping  Cliristma»e  gumboU  all  nigbi  Inng.' 
At  first  we  may  not  be  pleased  with  the  infernal  relationship  a»-| 
signed  lo  the  lithe  and  sportive  subjects  of  Oberonand  Titunia; 
but  Hey  wood  is  supported  in  tlie  arroiigenient  of  his  '  Lncifugi'  by 
llie  authority  of  all  the  orthodox  theologians  of  the  last  age,  whe- 
tlier  Catholics  or  Protestants,  who,  witli  ntany  a  te^t  and  argument 
from  Scripture  and  the  Fatliers,  laboujcd  earnestly  and  efTcctiially 
in  proving  that  the  kith  and  kin  of  the  queen  of  Klflaud  are  do  ntlior 
tbun  Satan  himself  in  various  disguises. — Such  is  the  (itst  who  ao-- 
iWera  to  our  call,  the  merry  wanderer  Plck,  who  long  had  a  do- 
micile in  the  house  of  the  grey  friars  at  Schweiin  in  Mecklenbnrgli, 
u'hicb  he  haunted  in  the  form  of  a  Pug  or  monkey.  Puck,  notwitli- 
Ounding  the  tricks  which  he  played  upon  all  strangers  who  visitiii 
Uie  monastery,  was  sufliciently  useful  to  its  inmates;  he  turned  the'^ 
spit,  drew  the  wine,  and  cleaned  the  kitchen,  while  tlie  lay-brv-- 
thers  were  snoring :  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  services,  the  monk  lo 
wboni  we  owe  the  '  Veredicn  Kelaiio  de  Demonio  Puck,'  has  pro- 
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perly  described  him  as  an  '  impure  spirit/  The  Puck  of  Schweiin 
received  for  bis  wages  two  brass  pots  and  a  party-coloured  jacket, 
to  which  91  bell  was  appended. 

Friar  Riuh  is  Puck  under  another  name.  Puck  is  also  found  un- 
der the  character  of  Robin  GooDFELtow  or  Robin  Hood, — the 
outlaw  acquired  his  bye-name  from  his  resemblance  to  the. unquiet 
wandering  spirit.  The  Robin  Hood  of  England  is  also  the  ScottiA 
Red  Cap  and  the  Saxon  spirit  Hvd  ken  or  Hodeken — socalkd 
from  the  boodiken,  or  little  hood  or  hat  which  be  wore,  and  wlud . 
also  covers  his  bead  when  he  appears  in  the  shape  of  the  Ntsse  of 
Sweden. 

Hoodekiu  was  ever  ready  to  aid  bis  friends  or  acqaaintance, 
whether  clerks  or  laymen.  A  native  of  Hildesheim,  who  distrusted 
the  fidelity  of  bis  wife,  said  to  him,  when  be  was  about  to  depart 
on  a  journey, — I  pray  thee  have  an  eye  upon  my  wife  whilst  I  an 
abroad:  I  commend  my  honour  to  thy  care: — Hoodekin  ac- 
cepted the  trust  without  anticipating  the  nature  of  his  labours.  PW 
ramour  succeeded  paramour — Hoodekin  broke  the  shins  Of  the 
first,  led  the  second  into  the  horse-pond,  and  thrust  the  third  into 
the  muck-heap ;  and  yet  the  dame  had  well  nigh  evaded  his  vigilance. 
— '  Friend/  exclaimed  the  weary  Devil  to  the  husband,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Hildesheim, '  take  thy  wife  back;  as  thou  left'st  her, even 
so  thou  find'st  her;  but  never  set  me  such  a  task  again:  sooner 
would  I  tend  all  the  swine  in  the  woods  of  Westphalia,  than  under- 
take to  keep  one  woman  constant  against  her  will/ 

In  Swedeland  Puck  assumes  the  denomination  of  Ni^bgod* 
DRENO,  or  Nisse  the  good  knave-^and  consorts  with  theToM tb- 
G  UBBE,  or  the  Old  Man  of  the  house  toft,  who  is  of  the  same  genus: 
they  ar0  found  in  every  farm-house,  kind  and  serviceable  when 
kindly  treated,  yet  irascible  and  capricious;  and  the  dairy-maid  has, 
an  ill  time  of  it,  who  chances  to  offend  them.  In  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  Denmark  the  Pucks  have  wonderful  cunning  in  music; 
and  there  is  a  cerltain  jig  or  dance  called  the  Elf-king's  dance,  well 
known  amongst  the  country  orowders,  which  yet  no  one  dares  to 
play.  Its  notes  prodi^ce  t)ie  same  effect  as  Oberon's  bom — old  and 
young  are  compelled  to  foot  it  to  the  tune,  nay,  the  very  stools  and 
tables  begin  to  caper;  nor  c^h  th|^  musician  undo  the  charm  unless 
he  is  able  to  play  the'dance  backwards  without  misplacing  a  single 
note,  or  unless  one  of  the  involpntary  dancers  can  contrive  to  psM 
behind  him  and  cut  the  strings  of  the  fiddle  by  reaching  over  iuf 
shoulder. 

The  names  of  Spirits  of  this  class  are  pertinent  and  signifi^lDk. 
From  '  Gubbe,' '  the  old  man,'  employed  as  the  name  of  a  denxN^ 
the  Normans  seem  to  have  formed  GobliN  or  Gobelin  (i 
Gubbelein).    Saint  Taurinus  expelled  himfrom  the  TeiUpleef 

^iana 
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Diana  at  Evreni;  (hough  he  continued,  rays  OrHericus  Vilahs,*  to 
haunt  (fie  town  in  variona  shapes,  hut  harmless  and  plajTuI,  for  the 
saint  had  bound  him  to  do  no  further  injury.  The  Devjl  of  Evreui 
seems  toha^e  migrated  from  tliencc  to  Caen.  In  the  coiirae  of  last 
Summer  the  citizens  of  the  good  town  of  William  the  Conqueror 
were  much  annoved  by  htm;  he  was  arrayed  in  while  armour,  and 
Was  to  tall  that  he  looked  into  the  upper-story  windows.  Monsieur 
Ie  Commandant  chanced  to  meet  the  intruder  in  a  cul  de  sac,  and 
Mallenged  him,  but  the  Demon  captiously  answered — Ce  ti'est  pas 
fSt  tot  quej'ai  recu  ma  commKsion,  el  ce  ti' est  pas  a  lot  queje  veux 
feji  retidre  eompte, — and  ai\'inore  devils  started  up  all  of  the  same 
size,  and  ctad  in  the  same  uniform;  whereupon  the  Commandant 
ibnught  it  prudent  to  decamp.  The  Spanish  Duende  appears  to 
correspond  in  every  respect  to  the  Tomte-gubbe,  and  llie  name,  ac- 
cording to  CobaruviBs,  is  contracted  from  Diieno  lie  Casa,  the 
master  of  ibe  house.  This  Demon  was  particularly  noted  for  his 
powers  of  transformation,  and  thus  in  Calderon's  excellent  comedj 
of  '  La  Dama  Duende,'  the  gracioso,  or  clown,  maintains  that  he 
appeared  in  the  xhape  of  a  little  Ftiar. 

Era  un  Fraylc 

InmBniio  y  leiiia  pueslo 

un  ciicurucho  lamnrm 

que  pnr  estas  seiias  cri'O 

que  era  duende  capucliinu. 
In  all  these  instances  ihe  influence  of  language  in  embodying  be- 
lief and  giving  it  tenacity,  is  very  apparent.  A  more  curious  exem- 
plilicBtioi)  of  this  process  is  afforded  by  the  name  of  Puck  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Evil  one,  which  also  furnishes  a  striking  proof  of  the 
Steadiness  with  which  the  meaning  first  annexed  to  a  verbal  sign 
sdfK^res  (0  it  throughout  the  moditications  which  it  receives  in  lan- 
guage, whilst  the  mind  retains  the  leading  idea  annexed  to  the  root 
with  equal  obstiiKicy.  The  gradual  transition  from  delusion  to  sport 
and  nK'rrimeiil,  and  from  sport  and  merriment  to  mischief,  and 
iroin  mischiel  to  terror  is  very  obst;rvable.  Psccan  or  P«c- 
Cl!AIi,(  A.S.)  siguities  to  '  deceive  by  false  appearances,  to  delude, 
inpose  upon.'    In  the  cognate  Nether  Saxon,  the  verb  Pickkn 

.  VilaliB  concludri  hit  iiory  by  thewing  "hy  llie  Driil  <au  allownl  Id 

^ niiiu  Ihe  tumi  ufEvreni,  iimlrad  at  being  soil  HI  once  into  duK  conGne- 

«  in  ibe  ItUckhale.     The  full awliig  ii  his  rclatiuu  uf  ihe  Coblin'i  ii!>i'nturc. 

M^ifrnT  amniittB  pci  S.  Tuiirinoia  ipiid  Ebnui  ndbiic  quulidic  Gual.    DeoiM 
■iipwrndeDiinK  phiino  cipgLil,  »dhnc  in  eadeiji  utb«de|lt,  el  in  laiiii /resell IM 

■[Miwjiliiiii  mi lediu     Hunc  tulgui  Gosilikum  sppcllBl,  ct  per  inerila  Suirli 

^^^jutitEbiiDiuialieunne  c<Kn:iluni  ux^uebodi*  kNirml.    Eltjais  juuiiuacti  snliMilii 
|M  Aingcndo  riiDDlachni  obsrcundnvii,  in  baiatium  non  iluim  laenui  full :  ud  la  Icico 
nt  pixiBiliiit,  Tidrii*  ulvari  huiuiaa,  quibui  juiduduiD  id  deliinieiiluH 

2  i  signifies 
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3ignifie:$  to  gambol,  aiui  when  inflected  into  Pickeln  and  Pae- 
KELNy  to  play  the  fool.  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  root  we  have 
Pack  or  Patch,  the  fool,*  whilst  from  Pickeln  and  Paec- 
KELN  are  derived  Pickle,  a  mischievous  boy ;  and  the  Pxcille- 
HARiN  of  the  Germans,  a  merry-andrew  or  zany,  so  called  from 
his  hairy,  or  perhaps  leafy  vestment.  According  to  this  analogy, 
Ben  Jonson  introduces  the  devil  Puckhairy,  who  probably  ap- 
peared in  the  shaggy  garb  >Vhich  he  is  well  known  to  have  worn 
in  his  character  of  Robin  Hood,  or  Robin  Goodfellow.  Pueke 
(ind  Puc  k  are  the  sportive  devils  of  the  Goths  and  Teutons.  When 
used  in  a  milder  .sense,  it  became  PoiK£(Sueo-Gothic),  a  boy,aQd 
Pica  (A.S.),  Pige  (Dan.),  a  girl,  from  their  playfulness.  Pug 
}xk  old  JEnglish,  and  Bogle  in  Scottish,  are  equivalent  to  Puck; 
and  some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  the  monkey  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Pug  from  his  malice.  B  w  g,  in  the  British  lan- 
guage, is  a  goblin ;  and  BoGjt  the  angry  god  of  the  Slavi,  is  still 
the  same  identical  term.  Bucca  (A.S.)  a  goat,  and  Buck,  were 
80  called  from  theij*  skittish,  savage  nature;  the  former  being  tbe 
favourite  incarnation  of  Satan.  In  Bakx£txi  we  trace  the  mis- 
chievous mirth  and  wild  inspiration  caused  by  the  delusion  of  wine ; 
and  we  think  that  in  Pecc  are  we  discern  the  agency  of  error  and 
deceit.;]: 

According  to  the  Scaudiuavian  mythology,  which  is  the  chief 
foundation  of  all  our  popular  creeds,  Odin  as:>umes  the  name  of  the 
NiKARor  Hnickar  when  he  acts  as  the  destroying  or  evil  princi- 
ple. In  this  character  he  inhabits  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Scandina- 
vil,  where,  under  the  ancient  appellation  of  the  Nikicer,  (the 
Scottish  Kelpie,)  he  raises  sudden  storms  and  tempests,  and  leads 
inankind  into  destruction.  There  is  a  gloomy  lake  in  the  island  of 
Rugen,  its  waters  are  turbid,  and  its  shores  covered  with  thick 
woods.  This  he  loves  to  haunt ;  here  he  vexes  the  fishermen,  and 
amuses  himself  by  placing  their  boats  on  the  summits  of  the  loftiest 
^r- trees. 

Propitiatory  worship  is  offered  to  the  being  which  is  feared. — So 
strangely  has  the  hagiology  of  the  middle  ages  amalgamated  itself 
with  the  more  ancient  popular  mythology,  that  the  Nekker,  (our  old 
Nick,)  by  an  easy  transition,  became  the  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron 

•  Divcraons  of  Purley,  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  f69. 

t  We  observe  that  Mr.  Scott,  in  his  '  Harold  the  Dauntless/  chooses  to  consder  the 
8claronian  Zemcbock,  the  '  Black  Demoti/  as  a  Scandinavian  deity,  and  Mr.  Lawreiioe 
Templcton  has  cororoitted  the  same  vror  in  Ivanhoc.  Both  Mr.  Soott  and  Mr.  Temple- 
ton  seem  to  have  been  misled  by  old  Klias  Schedius. 

X  The  same  root  is  possibly  the  origin  of  the  Bocket,  a  Lnrvat  or  terrie^iiameHtwti 
"i^liich  school-boys  use  to  make  by  scooping  out  a  turnip.  A  friendly  ami.>narY  sog- 
gests  also  that  Old  Poir.u  or  Tom  Poker,  who  haunted  the  nursery  in  Horace  VVd- 
j>olc*s  time,  belongs  to  the  same  family.  And  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  the  Soeo- 
Gothic  ToMTE-PuzKEy  9r  House  Puce. 

of 
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of  saiiors,  ^hose  aid  is  invoked  in  sturms  and  lempesU.  Many 
churches  neur  the  seashore,  both  in  this  country  nud  od  tlie  conti- 
nent, are  dediculed  to  him,  aiid  many  a  prayer  to  St.  Nicholus  is  jet 
offered  by  ibe  •leaoiau  sailing  by.  The  common  peoplein  Catholic 
countries  aUu  misunderstand  tlie  attribute  of  the  Saint.  Willi  them 
the  three  clerks  in  the  tub,  who  always  uccompauy  his  image,  are 
considered  as  three  sailors  in  a  boat. 

The  Scandinavian  Nekker  generated  the  River-men  and  River- 
maids,  the  Teutonic  Nixes.  None  of  thelatter  are  uioiecelebrated 
dnui  ^  iiytupbij  oT  the  Elbe  and  the  Saal.  Li  the  days  of  pagan- 
mm,  the  Saxons,  who  dwelt  in  the  district  between  tliese  rivers, 
worshipped  a  female  Deity,  whose  temple  was  situated  in  the  town 
of  M^deburg  or  Mcydeburch,  '  the  Maiden's  Castle;'  and  whosliil 
cantinned  to  be  feared  us  the  nymph  of  the  Elbe  in  after-times. 
Often  did  she  appear  at  Magdeburgh,  where  she  was  wont  to  visit 
ibe  market  Milb  her  basket  hanging  on  her  arm — she  was  gentle  in 
her  manner,  and  neat  in  her  diess,  and  nothing  differing  in  appear- 
loce  from  a  burgher's  daughter ;  yet  one  corner  of  her  snow  while 
,  apron  appeared  constantly  wet,  as  a  token  of  her  aquatic  nature,* 
Pretorius,  a  credulous  yet  valuable  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
tella  us,  that  the  Elbe  nymph  sometimes  sits  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  combing  her  golden  hair,  a  description  agiecing  witli  the  rude 
'  counterfeyt'  which  Itotjio  has  given,  probably  from  tradition,  of 
tbcgoddesses  of  Alagdeburg.  Beautiful  aud  fair  as  the  Nixes  seem 
to  be»  the  ruling  principle  retains  ita  unity — the  evil  is  only  veiled — 
and  die  water-nymphs  assert  their  afiinity  to  the  deluder,  the  tor- 
inaitar<  the  d,esEroyer.  In<^vitable  death  awuts  the  wretch  who  is 
teduced  by  their  charms.  They  seize  and  drown  the  swimmer,  and 
entice  the  child ;  and  when  they  anticipnte  that  their  malevolence 
will  be  gratified,  they  are  seen  gaily  darting  over  the  surface  of  the 
waters. 

We  have  been  informed  by  credible  witnesses  that  the  late  in- 
undations in  the  Valais  were  caused  by  demons,  w  ho,  if  not  strictly 
Nekkars  or  Nixes,  are  at  least  of  an  amphibious  nature.-f  Tliere 
i*  a  mountain,  near  the  Vallee  de  Ba;;nes,  upon  which  the  Devils 
use  to  meet;  and  in  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighteen,  two  mendicant  friars  from  Sion,  who  had  received  iufor- 
loation  of  this  unlawful  assembly,  ascended  the  hill  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertahiini;  tlieir  number  and  intentions. — '  Reverend  Sirs,' 
quoth  a  Uevil  who  carac  forward  as  spokesman, '  there  are  so  many 
of  us  here,  that  if  we  were  to  divide  all  the  alps  and  all  the  glaciers 

•  Tbe  tinrfiHon  ascribed  lo  lli«  UFrmoia'i  viU  in  Ihc  Drdc  .■(  Um.nciniDor,  is  iii 
tradilntntcti  fmraiitradilionidatinglo  lbprvmi)li  of  ilio  Klbt.B'veo  byMM.Grimm. 

■f  'IbtcUuijdi  curccut  ainDlieM  ihe  pcuanttlii  ilie  nciglibvurhood  of  St.  Mnaticr, 
Nbere  K  *»  relaU.I  la  oj,  lasl  iutaftvt. 
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between  us,  aimre  and  share  alike,  we  should  not  have  a  pound 
weight  a-piece/  When  the  glaciers  first  burst,  the  Devil  was  seen 
swimming  down  the  Rhone  with  a  drawn  sword  in  one  hand  and 
a  golden  ball  in  the  other:  as  soon  as  he  came  opposite  to  the  town 
of  Martigny  be  cried  out  in  patois, '  Jigue  essaufa^'  and  immedi- 
ately the  obedient  river  swelled  above  its  banks,  and  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  the  town,  which  is  yet  in  ruins. 

By  philosophizing  upon  popular  mythology  were  formed  the 
Mymphs  or  Undines  of  Paracelsus.  This  '  most  excellent,  erudite 
and  widely-famed  physician,'  who  combined  a  certain  portion  of 
poetical  and  romantic  fancy  with  his  madness,  has  thought  it  o^ 
cessary  to  give  advice  to  those  who  chance  to  become  the  husbandl 
of  an  Undine,  and  even  those  of  a  mere  mortal  might  perhaps  prat- 
fit  by  a  sober  application  of  the  moral  of  the  apologue.  Secrecy  and 
constancy  are  enjoined  by  the  nymph,  and  her  commands  are  to  be 
Mrictly  observed,  or  her  Jove  is  forfeited  for  ever;  she  will  pinnge 
into  her  watery  home,  leaving  her  partner  in  cheerless  solituM. 
Paracelsus  often  appeals  to  the  fate  of  that  valiant  knight  Sir  Peter 
of  Stauffenbnrg  in  support  of  the  problems  which  he  lays  doHm. 
Fairy  love,  according  to  the  older  authority  of  Oervase  of  TUboiy, 
was  enjoyed  upon  the  same  conditions ;  and  the  doctrine  is  fally  ex-" 
emplided  in  the  adventures  of  Lanval  and  Gralent,  of  Melusina  and 
Meliora,  no  less  than  in  the  history  of  Venus  and  Anchises. 

Thanks  to  the  pious  care  of  the  Inquisition,  there  are  but  few 
memorials  remaining  of  the  popular  mythology  of  the  Spaniards;  it 
therefore  becomes  interesting  to  collect  its  imperfect  vestiges.  Such 
is  the  legend  relating  to  the  demoniac  origin  of  the  princely  family 
of  Haro.  Don  Diego  Lopez,  the  Ix)rd  of  Biscay,  was  lying  in  wait 
for  the  M'ild  boar,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  a  woman  singing.  The 
damsel  was'Standing  on  the  summit  of  a  rock;  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful, and  richly  attired.  Don  Diego  offered  to  marry  her;  she 
toM  him  that  she  was  of  high  lineage,  and  accepted  his  hand,  but 
upon  this  condition, — he  was  never  to  pronounce  a  holy  name.  The 
fair  bride  had  one  foot  like  the  foot  of  a  goat — this  was  her  only 
blemish:  yet  Diego  loved  her  well,  and  had  two  children  by  her,  a 
Son,  named  Iniguez  Guerra,  and  a  daughter.  It  happened,  as  they 
were  sitting  at  table,  that  the  Lord  of  Biscay  threw  a  bone  to  the 
dogs;  a  mastiff  and  a  spaniel  quarrelled  about  it,  and  the  spaniel 
griped  the  mastiff  by  the  throat  and  throttled  him.  '  Holy  Mary,' 
exehimed  Don  Diego, '  who  ever  saw  the  like !'  The  lady  instantly 
grasped  the  hands  of  her  children.  Diego  seized  the  boy,  but  thtf 
mother  glided  through  the  air  with  the  daughter,  to  the  mountains! 
In  the  course  of  time,  Don  Diego  Lopez  invaded  the  land  of  the 
Moors,  who  took  him  prisoner,  and  bound  him,  and  aa  a  prisoner 
they  led  him  to  Toledo.    Greatly  did  Iniguez  Guerra  grieve  at  ttke 

captivity 
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(ipitvityorhisfallier;  and  ihemenof  the  land  told  him,  thai  there 

ns  no  help,  unless  he  cnuIH  find  his  mother.     Inigiiez  rode  alone  to 

lie  mountains,  and  behold  !  his  imy  mother  sloud  on  the  rock. — 

'My  son,'  said  she, '  come  to  me,  for  well  do  1  Lnow  thy  errand.' — 

^d  she  railed  Pardalo,  the  horse  who  ran  without  a  rider  in 

Ac  mountains,  and  put  a  bridle  into  his  mouth  ;   and  told  Iniguez 

GneiTs  that  he  must  neither  giie  him  food  nor  water,  nor  unsaddle 

Jin  nor  unbridle  him,  nor  put  shoes  upon  hii;  feet ;  and  that  iu  one 

illtele  day  the  demon-steed  would  carry  him  to  Toledo.* 

,  '  There  is  a  philosophy  involved  in  these  parables.     The  consort- 

pnp  of  an  immortal  being  is  bestowed  upon  humankind,  and  the 

jA^t  tribute  of  obedience  to  a  single  behest,  will  ensure  the  hap- 

||inies9  of  the  mortal.     But  his  will  is  enslaved ;  Destiny  allows  him 

01  to  rise  abo^'e  the  frailty  of  his  race  by  perpetuating  the  mystic 

ion;    and    power   is  given  to   the  evil   principle  to  mock  his 

ihsient  bliss,  and  to  dash  away  the  cup  of  happiness  which  had 

en  placed  at  his  lips.     The  fated  thought  rankles  in  his  mind,  the 

bidden  word  is  uttered,  and  the  ethereal  intelligence  departs  for 

er,  but  in  sorrow  and  in  mourning.    And  as  she  moiims  the  sepa- 

:ion,  she  yet  strives  to  shed  a  benignant  influence  upon  the  object 

whom  she  was   wedded.     Aphrodite  watches  the  fortunes  of 

Vcr  son.     Tlie  Rock-nymph  of  Biscay  rescues  her  captive  husband. 

^And  Melusina  weeps  over  the  cradles  of  her  sleeping  babes,  and  her 

fibienlations  are  wafted  by  the  nightly  winds  which  eddy  round  the 

Marj-  towers  of  Lusignan. 

Snorro  Slurleson,  or  whoever  else  the  compiler  of  the  Prosaic 
JKdda  may  have  been,  teaches  us  that  the  Elves  of  light,  the  white 
§is*  of  Ben  Jonson,  sojourn  in  AlJ-heim,  the  palace  of  the  sky ; 
^ilst  the  bowels  of  ihe  earth  receive  ihe  Swart-elves,  the  Elves 
4f  darkness:  immortatiiy  is  the  lot  of  the  first,  for  the  dames  of 
if  Surtlir'  will  not  consume  them,  and  their  Rnal  dwelling- place  will 

g't  in  Fid-hlahi,  the  highest  heaven  of  the  blessed ;  but  the  last  are 
bnoxious  to  disease  and  death.  The  modem  Icelanders  chuse 
]S>  consider  the  elvish  commonwealth  as  an  absolute  monarchy,  at 
East  they  believe  that  their  elves  are  governed  by  a  viceroy  who 


^  *  The  canduiion  of  ihe  legend  eiliibiu  llic  fijry  dame  as  mppei 
^Oie  itnp*  vt  au  iiicubui. 

r  ,  For  tpirili  when  iliey  pkue 

'k  Con  eiihei  hi  suuide,  oi  bulh. 

jv'tlic  lUCd  oi  Iiiiimei  Guem  remindi  m  of  the  m^ateriaii)  hmse 
Jfelb(Ktiighlo((>lBlauiB,  HhailwiTsbiuught  good  forlunclo  hi 
^*M  dance  aniongit  the  beuuiiri  of  tbe  coail  ot  Kiug  Al^ouso, 
i^]^  and  do  many  alber  arli  hripeaklng  tirangc  iiitelllgracF,  for  n 
•Heitr.  OettSK  of  Tilbury  cuuldnotHUle  Uie  grnosof  ()>»  anin 
hr«Wi  boTK,  cic[itn»  tbe  Chance Uor,  bow  could  heperfocm  H 
k;.  1•^>  did  be  eu  '—Oils  Irnpruifa'a,  L  iii.  c.  «. 


GiraldadrCahrth 
ia>ler.  ThU  burio 
D  ihEKund  ufllw 
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travels  twice  a  year  to  Norway  accompanied  by  a  deputation  of 
PuckSy  to  renew  their  fealty  to  the  supreme  monarch  who  still  re- 
sides in  the  mother-country  ;  it  being  evident  from  the  contexture 
of  the  fable  that  the  elves,  like  themselves,  are  merely  colonists  in 
the  island.  Closely  allied  to  the  dark  elves  are  the  D  war fs  or  D  vej^an 
of  Scandinavia.  The  Norwegians  ascribe  the  regularity  and  polish 
of  rock  chrystal  to  the  diligence  of  the  little  denizens  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  their  voice  is  beard  in  the  dverga-mal,  the  mountain 
echo. — From  this  poetical  personification  arose  a  peculiar  system 
of  Icelandic  metre  called  Galdra-lag,  or  the  magical  lay,  in  which 
the  last  line  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  each  stanza  ;  and  when  a  ghost 
or  a  spirit  is  introduced  singing  in  an  Icelandic  Saga,  it  is  the  galdra- 
lag  which  is  always  employed.  In  another  variety  of  the  galdra-Ii^ 
the  beginning  of  each  line  is  repeated :  this  system  is  found  in 
some  of  the  metrical  charms  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Such  repetitions 
have  a  solemn  monotonous  sound,  and  hence,  without  the  help  of 
fiction,  it  has  occurred  to  other  bards.  Dante  employs  the ga/dra- 
lug  in  the  inscription  placed  over  tlie  gates  of  Hell,  and  Pope  con- 
cludes his  elegy  in  this  magic  strain. 

It  has  been  thought  that  die  real  prototypes  of  the  mythological 
Dvergars  are  found  in  the  Finnic  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia.  But 
we  now  begin  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  opinion.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  Finns  were  proud  of  dealing  with  the  Devil,  until  that  species 
of  commerce  was  declared  to  be  contraband ;  and  they  were  ever 
dreaded  as  wizzards  and  conjurors.  But  notwithstanding  their  skill 
in  magic  and  in  metallurgy  tliey  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
cunning  workmen  who  manufactured  the  hammer  of  Tlor,  the 
golden  tresses  of  Siva  and  the  wealth-begetting  ring  of  Odin; 
and  who  hold  a  conspicuous  situation  in  the  wild  cosmogony  of  the 
Asi.  If  we  were  to  develope  these  mvsteries  according  to  the  true 
hieroglyph ical  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Rosicruciaus,  we  might  con- 
tend that  these  beings  were  personifications  of  tlie  metallic  ele- 
ment, or  of  the  gases  which  are  its  vehicles  within  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  filling  the  veins  which  become  pregnant  with  the  ore, 
and  circulating  along  with  the  electric  and  magnetic  life  of  the  ma- 
crocosm.— At  all  events  they  are  too  purely  allegorical  to  have  re- 
sulted from  the  ideas  of  magic  annexed  to  the  character  of  the 
scattered  Fihnlanders.  A  atronger  inference  of  their  primitive  an- 
tiquity may  be  drawn  from  their  appearance  in  the  very  ancient  tra- 
ditions of  the  Teutons  as  preserved  in  the  Nicbelungen  lay,  and 
in  the  Book  of  Heroes,  which  both  originated  and  were  matured  in 
regions  where  the  Finn  never  pitched  his  tent,  and  amongst  moun- 
tains in  whose  recesses  he  never  was  secluded.  Of  late  years  there 
have  been  a  great  many  doubts  respecting  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
£dda;  and  the  learned  and  intelligent  Professor  Raak  of  Berlin 

has 
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ttiv  itbiclcd  ita  authenticity  with  great  zeal :  it  is  tlicrcfore  snlisfac- 
tory  to  the  antiquary  to  compare  tlie  Book  of  Heroes  witli  the 
£dda.  Liong  as  the  Teutons  had  been  separated  from  tlie  Scani)i- 
Juvian  nations,  their  fables  still  maintained  the  utmost  uniformily, 
ind  this  coincidence  proves,  that  neither  have  beencorrupled  orin- 
"lerpolated. 

Mining  countries  have  oflcn  become  the  strong  hold  of  popular 
lythology,  Cornwall  may  be  instanced;  and  ihus  also  the  Har^- 
Vald  in  Hanover,  the  remnant  of  the  Hercynian  forest,  is  entirely 
tuckaotcd  ground.  '  In  this  district,'  says  an  old  author,  '  are 
^Rore  than  an  hundred  and  ten  capital  rnines,  some  of  which  have 
vinall  ones  belonging  to  tl.em  ;  some  are  worked  for  the  king  of 
**|Breal  Britain  (as  Elector  of  Hanover)  on  his  o^vn  account,  and  the 
•Jftsl  farmed  out.  According  to  ancient  chionir.les  King  llsung  held 
court  at  Weringerode  in  this  forest,  about  the  time  of  Gideon, 

Kdge  of  Israel,  and  Ilsmig  was  the  son  of  King  Laurin  the  dwarfish 
onardi  and  guardian  of  the  garden  of  roses,  who  flourished  in  the 
Kme  of  Elind,  judge  of  Israel,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2550.'^ — 
liese  dates  have  been  ascertained  by  the  diligent  chroniclers  of  the 

icritical  ages,  who  took  great  pains  to  force  ancient  fables  into 

tchronism  with  the  facts  recorded  by  authentic  historians.     In 

le  existing  text  of  the  Boole  of  Heroes  the  Hercynian  forest  is  not 

^tssigned  to  ihi;  sway  of  Laurin ;  but  the  chroniclers  were  probably 

wao  guided  by  local  traditions,  and  even  now  the  dwarfs  and  cu- 

•  Iralds  (spirits  of  the  mine)  still  swarm  in  every  cavern.* 

Malignity  is  constantly  ascribed  to  the  goblins  of  the  mine.     Wo 

•«re  told  by  the  sage  demonologist  quoted  by  Reginald  Scott,  '  that 

^■'they  do  exceedingly  envy  man's  benefit  in  the  discovery  of  hidden 

-  tresnire,  ever  haunting  such  places  where  money  is  concealed,  and 

■  diOiuing  malevolent  and  poisonous  influences  to  blast  the  lives 

4*«nd  limbs  of  those  that  dare  attempt  the  discovery  thereof  .^ — ^Peters 

kjof  Devonshire  with  his  confederates,  who,  by  conjuration,  al- 

tinpted  to  dig  for  such  defended  treasures,  was  crumbled  to  atoms 

'•B  it  were,  being  reduced  to  ashes  with  bis  confederates  in  the 

Iwmkling  of  an  eye.' 

Peters  of  Devonshire  sought  his  Oite.     But  the  Demons  who 

.  ■  TIk  Scholiml  oiiApoJlDnlaiRhoiliuiimU'ifiiilBkeiiiTlKMiiv,  luoliicli.  If  b(w 
rVru  brouebl  iu  ilic  eirniii^  it  wuuld  be  mniiii^tlurrd  liiln  hiiv  iiJi;i|>i:  rri|iiimi.   bj  cr. 
^tblii  genii  who  iiiliiibiiifd  Ihr  waten.     Ttif  old  iitotijo  dc   Slirnhilllmj  llriitiini*  dc- 
■1  B^milsr  lake  in  England.     'Est  lacui  ai  voJueiii  rrpnrare  quod  libel  iup)>cllc< 

I    .        .   .    _. i>  ainiii :  pons  ad   lacuni  quod  Toliurii  rcputrci  ct  praii- 

oiiteiupri  ripini  lad  dbum  el  fiTiuni  cl  recede.  FuUes 
mppTlleaileni  bciicpnraiuni.'  A  third  irailituiiar|r  muhbii 
ilSte  bblchai  itiMat  iulbeTeulunicHanwald,  MidlbcieihcdHarlsnhniiiiiabillhr 
u  of  Elbiiigen>deuisliiiepeuaiiliy,h;r  lending  ihciB  hnupaisoiKt  kettle*,  ind- 
._  .  lri>rl>,  ipuum,  &c.  xiicn  itey  watiied  tbcm  for  ihciiweddingi;  and  for  wliicli, )u 
bi  XAmod,  Omj  mre  paid  ia  vktiuL 
"'  haunted 
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iiaunted  mines  were  considered  as  most  tremendous.  '  The  nature 
of  such  is  very  violent ;  they  dt>  often  slay  whole  companies  of 
labourerSi  they  do  sometimes  send  inundations  that  destroy  both  the 
mioes  and  miners,  they  bring  noxious  and  malignant  vapours  to 
stifle  the  laborious  workmen ;  briefly  their  whole  delight  and  faculty 
consists  in  killing,  tormenting  and  crushing  men  who  seek  such  trea- 
sures. Such  was  AnnabergiuSy  a  most  virulent  animal  that  ut- 
terly confounded  the  undertakings  of  tliose  that  laboured  in  the 
richest  silver  mine  in  Germany  called  Corotui  Roiacea.  He 
would  often  shew  himself  in  the  likeness  of  a  he^oat,  with  golden 
horns,  pushing  down  the  workmen  with  great  violence,  sometimes 
like  a  horse  breathing  pestilence  and  flames  from  his  nostrils.  At 
other  times  he  represented  a  monk  in  all  his  pontificals,  float- 
ing at  their  labour  and  treating  all  their  actions  witli  scorn  and 
iodigqation,  till  by  his  daily  and  continual  molestation  he  gave 
them  no  further  ability  of  perseverance.^ 

Like  all  other  ancient  nations,  the  Scandinavians  cherished  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  tutelary  Spirits,  and  the  Icelanders  bad 
reason  to  be  peculiarly  grateful  to  them  for  defeating  the  enter- 
prize  of  king  Harold  Gormson.  The  king  of  Norway,  as  we  are 
told  in  his  Saga,  was  desirous  of  learning  the  internal  state  of  the 
island,  upon  which  he  longed  to  wreak  his  vengeance,  and  to  that 
intent  he  bade  a  skilful  Troldman,  or  magician,  fare  thither,  chan- 
ging himself  into  such  a  shape  as  misht  best  conceal  him.  The 
magician  changed  himself  into  a  whale,  and  swam  to  the  island ; 
but  the  rocks  and  mountains  were  covered  with  opposing  'Land- 
vaettur,'  or  guardian  spirits^  who  prepared  to  defend  their  trust. 
The  magician,  nothing  appalled,  swam  to  Vapna-ford,  and  at- 
tempted to  land,  but  a  huge  and  hideous  dragon  unwreathed  his 
folds  down  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  and  followed  by  innumerable 
serpents,  descended  into  the  aestuary,  spitting  venom  against  the 
intruder.  The  whale  could  not  oppose  them,  and  swam  westward 
to  Oreford;  but  there  came  down  a  bird  whose  wings  extended 
athwart  the  bay  from  mountain  to  mountain,  followed  by  count- 
less flocks  of  spirits  in  the  same  shape.  And  when  he  attempted 
to  enter  Bridaford  on  the  southern  coast,  a  mighty  bull  nished 
doHii  and  waded  into  the  sea  roaring  tremendously,  and  the  guar- 
dian spirits  of  Bridaford  accompanied  their  leader.  The  unwea- 
ried magician  now  swam  to  Vrekarskinda  ;  there  he  beheld  a  giant 

*  Some  will  perhaps  suspect  that  this  virulent  animal  Annabergius  was  in  truth  acer- 
tmiii  familiar  spirit  r.uw  called  Hydrogen  gas. — Sir  Huraplirj  Dav^*^  safet;^  lamp  would 
have  been  an  effectual  spell  against  all  the  Demons  of  the  Crown  of  roaes;  and  BoultoQ 
and  Watt,  by  employing  the  strong  arm  of  the  Enchanter  Steam,  would  ba^e  enabled 
the  luckless  workmen  to  defend  themselves  against  the  innndalioot  which  they  pouicd 
into  the  mine. 

coming 
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foming  to  meet  faim  whose  head  ranged  over  the  very  summit  of 
the  snow-clad  mountains.  He  was  aimed  with  un  iron  club,  and 
t  crowd  of  gigantic  spirits  followed  bim  to  ltie  shore.  I'his  story 
U  worthy  of  notice,  because  il  proves  lliat  the  Scandinavians  had 
(tieir  eleTiieulal  intelligences  according  to  ihe  true  Paraceleian  doc- 
trine. Earth  sent  her  spirits  in  the  form  of  giants;  the  Sylphs 
appeared  as  birds;  by  the  Bull,  water  is  obviously  typified;  and 
Jhe  Dragon  proceeded  from  the  sphere  of  lire. 
.  Hecia  is  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  Scandic  mythology. 
The  Nortlimen  were  converted  soon  after  its  terrors  became  known 
to  them,  and  when  they  became  Christians  they  could  only  consider 
it  as  the  month  of  hell,  like  Etna  and  Vesuvius  and  Stromboli,  each 

5f  which  haA  good  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  facilis  descensus 
Lvemi;  since  (to  say  nothing  of  old  Boots)  Nero  and  Theodoric  of 
'.yerona,  and  Julian  the  apostate,  and  Dagobert,  and  Queen  ElJza- 
i|>eth,  and  Anna  Bullenhave  all  severally  been  seen  to  sink  into  their 
iHllpliureaus  Humes  :  but  this  baleful  mountain  coidd  not  fail  to  be 
'le  resort  of  the  spirits  of  lire,  whom  tradition  had  probably  known 
Scandinavia  or  iu  Asgard.     Their  great  opponent  was  Luridan. 
a  written  in  the  'book  of  Vanagastus  the  Norwegian,'  that  Lu- 
lan  the  spirit  of  the  air  '  travels  at   the  behest  of  the  magician 
r.to  Lapland,  and  Finmark,  and  Skricktinia,  even  unto  the  frozen 
t^Mrean. — It  is  his  nature  to  be  always  at  enmity  with  fire' — and  he 
vwages  continual  war  with  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  mounlain  Hecla. — 
,    *  lu  this  contest  they  do  often  extirpate  and  destroy  one  another, 
'.  ^ling  and  crushing  when  they  meet  in  mighty  and  violent  troops 
■iJd  the  air  upon  the  sea.     And  atsucli  time  many  of  the  fiery  spirits 
|,|ue  destroyed  when  the  enemy  hath  brought  them  off  the  mounlain 
to  fight  upon  the  water :  on  the  contrary  when  the  battle  is  on  the 
ilDOuntain  itself,  the  spirits  of  the  air  are  often  worsted  and  then 
jKfc"  mournings  and   doleful  noises   are    heard   in    Iceland,  and 
KusuB,  and  Norway  for  many  days  after.' — 

Amongst  the  minor  spirits  of  the  sphere  of  fire,  Jack-wilh-the- 
^iantern,  whom  Milton  calls  the  Friur,  and  Wiil-with-lhe-wisp  must 
^DOt  be  forgotten.  According  to  thechronicleof  the  Abbey  of  Cor- 
Y*^,  brother  Sebastian  was  seduced  by  one  of  these  infernal  link- 
j:l»oys  on  the  mystic  eve  of  St,  John,  in  the  year  1034,  as  he  was  re- 
turning home  in  the  evening  after  having  preached  at  a  neighbouring 
^village — and  on  the  following  day  brother  Sebastian  died.  \V'e[l 
*Jwth  it  been  sung  by  the  Frenchman, 
V,,  Oil  sunt  fillettes  et  bon  vin 

-  C'cst  Ik  oil  banle  Ic  Lutin — 

)#nd  it  il  to  be  greatly  feared  that  poor  brother  Sebastian  met  with 
.bii  fate  in  consequence  of  having  intruded  into  the  LuUn'ti  (quarters. 
.The  German  peasants  believe  with   leasonuble   Consistency   that 

Will- 
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Will-wilh-the-wisp  is  of  a  very  fiery  temper  and  easily  offiend6d. 
They  have  a  '  spott  reim/  or  mocking  verse,  which  angers  bim 
aiaiiily  when  he  happens  to  hear  it. 

Heerwisch  !  ho !  ho  !  ho ! 

Brerinst  wie  baberstroh 

Schag  mich  blitzeblu ! 

About  thirty  years  ago  a  girl  of  the  village  of  Lotsch  wantonfy 
sang  out  this  rhyme  whilst  Will  was  dancing  over  the  marshy  mea- 
dows :  instantly  he  followed  the  maiden  ;  she  ran  homewards  as 
Ast  as  her  legs  could  carry  her,  vainly  striving  to  escape  the  spite- 
ful goblin,  but  just  as  she  was  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
Will  llew  in  after  her,  and  struck  every  person  in  the  room  with  his 
fiery  wings  so  violently  that  they  were  stunned  by  the  sliock.  It 
requires  no  great  sagacity  to  divine  the  positive  nature  of  this  elec- 
tric demon ;  with  him  also  must  be  classed  the  lire-demons  who 
point  out  concealed  treasures  by  playing  in  livid  fiames  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  or  over  the  sepulchral  mound ;  the  Trolds 
xvho  light  the  Grave-fire,  and  the  Moon  of  the  grave,  and  the 
warden  spirits  who  wrap  the  dungeon  tower  of  the  castle  of  Kuf- 
stein  in  lambent  fire. 

When  the  northern  aurora  beamed  through  the  sky,  the  Scan- 
dinavians hailed  the'  '  holy  light :'  as  it  is  }'et  called  in  Norway ; 
Ibr  they  believed  that  it  announced  the  approach  of  the  Valkyrs,  the 
maids  of  slaughter,  proceeding  from  Valhalla  to  summon  the  war- 
rior to  the  feast  of  Odin.  But  the  Christian  chronicler  saw  fiery 
armies,  flamine*  spears  and  blazing  swords  in  the  splendid  stream, 
and  was  appalled  by  the  portentous  illumination.     A  new  guise  was 

E*ven  to  every  vestige  of  the  ancient  faith,  though  the  terrors  which 
id  once  surrounded  the  King  of  gods  and  men  still  retained  their 
influence  long  after  his  empire  vanished  before  the  converting 
swords  of  Charlemagne  and  Haco.  An  unwilling  renunciation 
of  the  Deity  of  war  was  extorted  from  the  Saxon  ;  and  it  was  a 
day'of  grief  to  him  when,  in  the  words  of  the  old  confession  of  faith, 
he  was  compelled  to  forsake  ^  all  the  dcviFs  works  and  all  the 
devil's  words,  the  Thunderer,  and  Woden,  and  the  Saxon  Odin, 
and  all  the  fiends  who  be  their  feres.'  The  kneeling  catechumen 
repeated  an  insincere  confession;  succeeding  generations  learnt 
more  trtdy  to  detest  the  errors  of  paganism,  yet  a  distinct  recol- 
lection remained  of  the  warlike  faith  of  their  ancestors,  nor  did 
they  doubt  the  existence  of  tlie  Demon  god.  Hence  the  peasants 
still  tremble  when  the  murky  air  resounds  with  the  baying  of 
the  hounds,  and  when  the  steeds  holding  their  course  between  earth 
and  heaven  are  heard  to  rush  amongst  the  clouds,  announcing  the 
approach  of  the  Wild  Huntsman. 
The  origin  of  the  name  of  Woden  or  Odin  is  to  be  traced  to  a 
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"iMt  «icisling  in  tlie  Anglo-Snxon  :  it  signifies  line  '  wild'  or  '  A|.  • 
nous  one.'*  This  etymology  woiilj  alone  iiidicule  ihe  connetioni 
between  the  '  Wiilend  hoer'  or  '  wild  army,'  as  lite  Wilil  Huntam^  . 
atxl  his  train  are  |)upu]urly  railed,  und  the  Gnd.  But  in  some  parts  i 
of  Germany  the  ilenomi nations  '  Grodens  beer,'  and  '  VVodens  > 
iieer,'  are  also  cnnent.  VVuden  is  knou n  in  Brunswick  as  the  liuntet 
Hacke/ittrg,  a  sinful  knight  who  renounced  hia  share  of  the  jo^s  oft 
heaven  on  condition  that  lie  might  be  allowed  to  hunt  until  the  day 
of  doom.  They  shew  his  sepulchre  in  a  forest  near  Us^lar.  It  is. 
a  vast  unhewn  stone,  an  ancient  monument  of  lite  class  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  we  call  druidica).  This  circumstance  is  ot  • 
importance  in  coiitirmiiig  the  connexion  between  (be  popular  m^' 
ihology  and  the  unciciit  religion  of  the  country.  Accordmg  to  tha 
peaaatits,  litis  grave-stone  is  watched  by  the  dogs  of  hell,  which  con- 
stantly crouch  upon  it.  In  (he  year  1558  Haus  Kirchof  had  the- 
itl  luck  to  wander  to  It ;  he  discovered  it  by  chance,  for  no  one  can 
reach  Hiickelberg's  tomb  if  he  journeys  to  the  forest  with  the  ex- 
press inteiil  of  Aiiding  it.  Hans  relates,  that,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment, he  dill  not  see  the  dogs,  although  be  confesses  that  he  hud 
not  a  hail'  on  his  head  that  did  not  stand  on  end. 

All  is  quiet  about  the  grave  of  Hackelbergi  but  tlie  restless 
spirit  retains  Ins  power  at  tlijs  very  moment  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Oden  W'ald,  or  the  forest  of  Odin,  and  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  old  baronial  castle  of  the  Rodeiistein  family.  Hi.i  appearancfr' 
still  prognosticates  im|ieiidiug  war.  At  midnight  he  issues  from 
the  toner  surrounded  by  his  hoi^t :  the  trumpets  sound,  the  war- 
wUBS  nimble,  the  drums  beat,  and  even  tlie  words  of  command 
are  heard  which  are  given  to  the  ghostly  soldiery  by  their  leader. 
When  peace  is  about  to  be  concluded,  Kodenstein  and  his  soldiery 
return  to  the  ruins,  but  widi  quiet  and  gentle  steps,  and  borne  along 

I'nlh  btrmony.     Rodenstein  will  come  when  be  is  called.     About 

Ibnrot  live  years  ago,  a  Jieger  in  the  employ  of  a  neighbouring 
Qlfester  who,  when  in  England,  stated  the  fact  to  us,  passed 
k^^e  lower  at  midnight.  Being  somewhat  die  better  for  his  polA> 
UBIia,  he  called  lo  the  spirit — Rodenstein,  iiehe  heraus! — and  \a% 
IhtpUy  the  aiiny  rushed  forth  with  such  violence  that  the  pTC^i 
imnptiious  buntsniau  was  nearly  frightened  out  of  his  senses.  i 

.  .According  (o  the  mythology  of  Scandinavia,  the  power  of  dcatb 
%■  given  to  Hlla,  who   rules   the   nine  worlds  of  NiHeheim^ 
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legnn, '  lignllici  fierce  DC  futiaiu  (from  tlie  A.  S.  ^i^&)i  ODil  in 

ttnw»«nwrf.'    VpralcgBD  Blu)  H71  Dim  tToltAinait  (mhli  being  dciiied  fnnii  tht 
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Cwtrcahnent  U  implied  by  lliis  name.*  According  to  ttie  poptift; 
lur  bclitif  of  llic  Cimbric  ptasants,  she  spreads  plague  and  p«>U«fl 
lunce,  niid  diffuses  ull  evil  whilst  she  rides  bj  night  on  the  threay 
tooled  horse  of  htll  (Heihesl).  llela  and  ihe  war-wolves  retniD  " 
(heir  empire  in  Normandy,  although,  after  the  Northmen  of  UaitH 
ings  bccume  ihe  Normans  of  Kollo,  the;  seem  to  linvc  lost  the  a 
moty  of  their  ancient  superstitions  as  rapidly  as  they  forgot  tb«l| 
HO rthem  tongue.  From  Hela  was  generated  Hcllequin  ; 
ill  wliicii,  under  the  disguise  of  romance  orthography,  we  can  b 
nodiDiciiliy  in  rpcognizing  Hbla-kiun,  the  race  of  Ilela;  )t  waM 
those  Hhom  Itiihaid  Fearnought,  duke  of  Normandy,  the  sou  vi 
Robert  tlie  Devil,  enconiiliired  hunting  and  reveling  in  the  foreAi 
As  the  romance  tells,  Hellei|uin  vvas  a  knight  who  wasted  his  gold  iifl 
llie  wars  wbicb  Charles  Marlel  waged  aguinst  the  heathen  SaraceMirt 
When  Uie  wars  viere  ended,  he  and  his  lineage,  not  liavii^  wberof 
wilhal  to  Hiistain  tlicmsclvea,  took  towicked  courses.  The;  spare# 
neither  virgin,  noi'  widow,  nor  orphan  ;  arid  the  sufferers  cried  oi  ' 
tu  lieuvcn  for  vengeance.  When  inallGrs  had  come  to  this  pass,  it) 
changed  that  Hellc(]uin  fell  sick,  and  died,  and  was  in  fearful  d 
ger  of  condemnation ;  but  the  good  works  which  he  had  perform*4n 
by  waging  war  aguiust  the  heathen  Saracens  availed  him :  and  it 
was  allotted  as  a  penance  to  him  and  his  lineage,  that,  dead  as  ib^ 
were,  (hoy  should  wander  by  night  throughout  the  world,  in  biltefV' 
ness  and  toil. 

But  tlie  wild  huntsman  was  not  confined  to  the  woods  of  No*^ 
mandy.  In  ibe  year  131)8,  when  Henry  IV.  was  hunting  iu  iW 
forest  of  I'untainebleau,  he  suddenly  heard  the  baying  of  bovmdf 
and  the  notes  of  the  born,  seemingly  at  the  distance  of  half  a  U 
(foot  the  spot  where  he  was  placed ;  but  as  suddenly  these  <i 
sounds  were  close  at  hand.  Henry  ordered  the  Earl  of  Soissont  W 
prick  forward.  We  gather  from  the  conlcKt  that  he  guessed  ibit 
the  soimda  were  supernatural.  Soissons  obeyed  ;  and  as  be  mIt' 
vanced,  he  still  heard  the  noises  without  being  able  to  i 
whence  they  proceeded ;  hut  a  dark  and  gigantic  figure  appmn0l 
amongst  the  trees,  and  crying  out '  M'cntendez-vous  V  instantly  ^H- 
ntshed.     Tliis  »tury  is  remarkable  far  many  reasons.     FatW  Mtif 

ihicu  tlic  Jesuit  relates  it  in  his  '  Histoire  de  France  el  de»  C  ^ 

m^morablea  advenucs  durant  sept  amides  de  pnix  du  i^gne  da  Uenn 
IV.' a  work  published  in  the  lifetime  of  that  Monarch,  to  whoiu  ift 
is  dedicated,  Matlhieu  was  well  actj|uaintcd  with  Henry,  from, 
vtlioni,  if  Father  Daniel  is  to  be  trusted,  he  obtained  much  iiifofr' 
■nation.     It  has  been  supposed  that  the  spectre  was  an  assassin  ift, 
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disg}iist^  tind  lliat  the  liaiul  ofRnTaillnc  would  liave  born  antiri- 
pared  if  the  gootl  king  liiiiiself  had  ap|>roauhed  near  eiioitgli  to  te- 
ceive'  llic  dugger.  U  hutevtr  llie  reiil  iiutiirc  uf  tlio  apiiurit>oii  iiiuy 
Iiave  been,  it  seems  thnt  Henry  did  not  wiali  that  the  &tory  blioulii  b« 
discredited.  '  Persons uro  not  wanting,'  Maldiieu  concludes,  ■  who 
nould  have  ranked  ibis  advenlure  willi  tlie  fuLles  uf  Merlin  and  of 
Urgnnda,  if  ilie  truth,  as  affirmed  by  so  nmuy  eyc-^ilnestfea  and  tiu~ 
xnutcsses,  had  not  reinuvetl  all  doubts.  The  shepherds  of  the 
iKigbbourhood  any  that  it  was  a  spirit,  whom  they  eull  ihc  Gniiirl 
Vtneur,  who  hunts  in  this  forext ;  hut  they  hold  that  it  is  the  hunt 
of  St.  Hubert,  which  is  also  heard  in  other  places.'  The  spirit  ;ip- 
peared  nut  far  from  the  entrance  of  die  town,  at  a  cross-road  jvt 
Tetaining  the  name  of  La  Croix  du  Grand  Veneur.' 

Ill  ages  of  romance,  a  roinnnlio  immortality  has  been  liestoncd 
by  popular  lojiilty  on  those  heroes  who  coniiiiaiided  the  aduiiiii- 
lion  aa  well  nst  the  fondness  uf  their  cuunirymen.  Those  who  hud 
feeii  their  King  flushed  with  victory  mid  leading  on  his  warriors,  or 
enilironed  in  majesty  and  wisdom,  were  nimesi  reluctant  to  adniit 
ibttl  he  too  cotild  die.  1'he  pious  cares  which  saved  the  royal 
Corpae  from  the  insulting  victor,  the  chance  which  caused  it  (o 
fnter  umlistinguished  amongst  the  meaner  dead,  contributed  lo 
nourish  the  longing  hope  thai  the  royal  warrior  hud  yet  been 
uared ;  and  though  withdrawn  from  mortal  ken,  they  would  \k!- 
Iteve,  in  the  hour  of  suffering  and  distjess,  that  he  who  hu<l  been  ihe 
piardian  of  his  people  whs  still  reset ved  oa  enrdi  lo  fullil  a  hij^jJur 
dealirty.  Greece  revered  her  jot  living  i^chilles  in  tlic  whilv 
m)«ix1>;  the  Britoits  expected  the  awakeuing  of  Arthur  entraiiccd 
in  Avalon  ;  nnd  almost  in  our  days  it  was  thought  that  Sebasltan  at 
Portugal  would  one  day  return  and  claim  his  usurped  realms. 
11hi«,  also,  the  three  fumidets  of  tlic  Helvetic  coufc-deiHcy  mo 
ibM^hl  to  sleep  in  a  cavciii  near  the  lake  of  JjUcerne.  'I'lie  benlit'. 
meu  call  tlicni  the  three  Tells,  and  say  that  ihcy  lie  ihprc  in  ihuir 
■Blique  garb,  in  quiet  slumber;  and  when  Switzerland  is  in  her  ut- 
^HMt  neett,  diey  will  awaken  and  iigain  die  liberties  of  the  laud. 
VllEUERirK  liAiinAiiossA  has  obtained  the  same  wihl  vcneiu- 
Itoa.  He  WU9  a  monarch  of  extraordinary  intellect.  Anadienializtil 
IS  the  enemy  of  the  papal  sec,  he  was  ihonght  to  favour  the  Jattlt 
of  Mahomet;  whilst  some  suspected  that  he  aclinowledged  no 
Other  deity  buve  his  Star,  his  ruling  Fate :  yet  he  was  wise  anil 
Vldkint,  end  commanded  llie  respect  of  his  warlike  subjects.  l-ic> 
derick  died  in  Apulia;  he  wu»  ilie  last  sovereign  of  the  Swobiiut 
dynaxyt  and  so  little  was  his  death  believed  iu  the  empire,  ibut 
five  inipoKturs  successively  assumed  his  name,  nnd  oblaineil  credit 
«ri(k  tbooc  who  were  diiKontentcd  widi  lire  reign  of  Kodnlpb  of 
llapMburg.  The  fuUe  I-'rtdericks  were  stit;ce3sivcly  unmanlnl  and 
A  A  '.:  puni^h.d, 
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piiniihed,  ytX  the  common  peo|>le  conlinuert  stubbornly  lo  belief*' 
that  Frederick  was  alive,  anil  that  he  had  warily  and  willingly  abi 
dicaled  llie  imperial  crown.  '  He  is  a  wiac  man,'  said  they,  *  MMi| 
can  read  the  stars  ;  he  is  travelling  in  dislanl  regions  with  his  utroc 
logers'and  his  trusty  companions,  to  avoid  the  evils  wbich  .  __ 
hnve  been  his  lui,  lind  he  remained  on  the  (hroiic  ^'  and  yet  t|Ki| 
trusted  that  he  would  re-appenr  when  the  good  lime  should  ani'" 
Obscnre  prophecies  were  circulated,  which  were  even  revived 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.  ihnl  Frederick  was  destined  to  unite  I 
Fastern  to  the  Western  Empire.  The  Turks  and  heathens  are 
he  dereated  bv  his  prowess  in  a  drcadTuI  battle  near  Cologne,  <*  ^^_ 
he  is  to  regain  the  Holy  hind.  Until  the  appointed  time  shall  cont 
the  Emperor  is  secluded  in  the  castle  of  Kyft'hmisen,  in  the  Hcfrt 
nian  forest,  where  he  remains  in  a  state  not  much  unlike  the  (M 
scription  which  Cervantes  has  given  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  caveH 
of  Montesinos  :  he  slumbers  on  lii"  throne,  his  red  beard  has  growl 
through  the  alone  table  on  which  his  right  arm  reclines,  or,  aa  soon 
say,  it  has  grown  round  and  round  it.  A  variation  of  the  same  fabb 
coloured  according  to  its  locality,  is  found  in  Denmark,  where  it  i 
said  that  Holger  Danske,  whom  the  French  romances  call  <  _ 
llie  Dane,  slumbers  in  the  vaults  beneath  Cronenburgh  castle. 
^illain  was  once  allured  by  splendid  offers  to  descend  into  the  cav«i 
iind  visit  the  half  torpid  hero.  Ogicr  muttered  to  the  visitor,  requea 
inghim  to  stretch  out  his  hand.  'I'he  villaii\  presented  an  iron  croiiT 
to  Ocier,  who  gras^ied  il,  indenting  the  metal  with  his  fingers.  *  I 
is  well !'  quoth  Ogier,  who  imagined  that  he  was  squeezing  the  h 
of  the  stranger,  and  thns  proving  his  strength  and  fortitude,  ' 
are  yet  men  in  Denmark.' 

Frederick  Itarbarossa  listens  willingly  to  music.  It  came  I 
pass  many  years  ago,  that  a  '  consort'  of  travelling  musicians  ihot^ 
It  might  answer  well,  were  they  to  serenade  the  Emperor ;  and  « 
stationing  themselves  on  the  rock,  they  began  to  play  a  huut'sHi 
just  when  the  church  clock  of  the  town  nf'lilleda  struck  the  houro 
twelve.  At  the  second  strain,  lights  were  seen  above  on  the  cra| 
sparkling  through  the  leaves  and  underwood,  and  Hitting  behiA 
the  thick  trunks  uf  the  trees;  and  immediately  afterwards  the  E 
peror's  daughter  advanced  gracefully  towards  the  musicians  :  ! 
beckoned  them  to  follow  her,  the  rocks  opened,  and  the  niuiiciaia 
narcfaedinto  the  cavern,  sounding  their  pipes  and  tinkling  their  Ctlf 
terns.  Tliere  was  no  lack  of  good  cheer  in  the  presence-cbamberoi 
the  Emperor :  and  they  played  on  merrily  till  the  dawning  of  HbA 
morning.  Theti  the  Emperor  nodded  graciously  to  the  musidaoMi 
and  his  daughter  presented  each  with  a  green  branch,  and  diHiiina 
them.  The  imperial  donation  gave  little  satisfaction  lo  the  poor  nib 
aiciaaSf  but  tlie  awe  inspired  by  his  ghostly  majesty  compelled  tb^ 
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tu  accept  it  without  murmuring; ;  and  wbeii  they  found  themselves 
in  the  open  air  ugaii),  all,  except  one,  threw  the  branches  scornfully 
awBj.  The  uiusician  who  kept  his  branch  intended  to  preuerve  it 
merely  as  a  memoriul  of  llie  adventure ;  but  when  be  reached  bis 
home  it  became  heavy  in  bis  hnnd,  rustling  and  glittering  with  me- 
tallic splendour,  and  every  leaf  was  turned  into  a  ducal  of  pure 
gold.  When  the  others  heard  of  his  good  fortuoi;,  ihey  all  went 
back  to  the  rocLs  over  which  they  bnd  passed,  and  searched  day 
after  day  for  the  treasure  of  which  their  destiny  had  deprived  them  ; 
but  they  searched  in  vain. 

The  Norman  peasnnts  believe  that  there  is  n  dower  which  is 
called  tlie  herbe  moudite — he  who  treads  upon  it  continues  walk- 
ing round  and  round,  imagining  that  he  is  proceeding  onwards, 
though  in  fact  he  quits  not  the  spot  to  which  the  magic  root  has 
bound  bim.  This  spell  seems  lo  bind  us;  for  we  find  ourselves 
Btill  in  company  with  llie  goblins  of  the  mine,  whom  ue  imagined 
we  had  left  far  behind  us.  The  Emperor  i^,  undouUlcdty, 
to  be  identilied  with  those  capricious  powers.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  wimiing  of  these  riches  became  the  trade  of  those  sages 
who  are  the  prototypes  of  the  D  ousters  wive  I  of  our  northern  en- 
chanter,  and  the  employment  of  treasure- A ndlng  was  a  regular  pro- 
fession in  the  mining  countries,  where  some  traces  of  it  still  remain. 
Each  of  these  adepts  had  hi^  own  mode  of  operating.  One  was  the 
TTieurgist;  he  prayed  and  fasted  till  iho  dream  i 
He  V 


ind  his  art  was  holy  ;  and  if  the  eager 


-  disciple 
tre4^^ 


Binned  agamst  faith  or  chastity,  the  inspiration  fled,  the 
vanished. 

Guilt,  guill,  my  son  !  give  't  the  right  name  :  no 

If  I  found  check  in  our  great  wuik  wiiliin. 

When  such  affairs  as  these  were  mannging. 

The  natural  magician  smiled  at  the  myalical  devotee,  whom  he 

aiFected  to  treat  either  as  the  dupe  of  his  own  enthusiasm,  or  as 

an  impostor.    Trusting  only  to  the  secret  powers  of  nature,  he 

paced  along  with  the  divining  rod  of  hazel*  \ihich  turns  in  obedi- 


•  Thti 


rnplovpiciii  af  It 
mih  many  >upci 


water  beine  rffccitd'by  it  when 
-  The  bikming  TiBrrBliie,  »h!cli 
in  Vwfolk,  puiitlieiubjectin  tl 
the  ptrtk),  vIkjw  nime*  are  wni  Known 
^Ihetefdeccliinj;  ulheii,  ot  of  being  dccc 


'  divining  rod  wbrii  «ii|iluytr< 


a  bnn  lu 


...rihcdrtcovervof 
xThiin  persins  s^iuii  TurlubitaMe. 
comniuniatrd  lu  dh  In  ■  Irtnid  r«M(ng 
uf  view.     And  »c*liii]l  liiDpljr  tlotaljut 


'  Juiaanr  <lst.  IBtS. 
-  -"-  — bjcci ;  ihe  wu  .. 
in  Froicnce,  (he 


Ittsjort  fifty  jcan  »ii™  Ludj  N.'iinemioi 
len  liitnn  rran  old,  lud  wu  on  a  vist  willi 
owB«(  of  which  HUiled   lo  find  nipriiig  lo  «i 

pose  hna  jenl  for  ■  peniant,  wiio  couid  do  lo  wllli 

itie  ides,  but  ilill  agreed  i 


hir  fjiiBllY  ■( 

ippJv  Ml  1h»i< 

J.    'TlxsEiudl 

iecoiDp*ny  the  nln,  wlw^  iflerw. 
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cnce,  attracted  by  tlie  eflHuvia  from  the  metals  concealed  beneath 
the  soil.  These  are  delusions^  thought  a  bolder  sage  who  had  been  in«- 
Atmcted  in  the  secrets  of  Cornelius  Agrippa :  and  he  opened  the  acat- 
ed  book  which  taught  him  to  charm  the  mirror,  in  which  were  aeea 
ail  things,  however  dbtant  or  hidden  from  mortal  view,  and  he 
buried  it  by  the  side  of  the  cross-road,  where  the  carcass  of  ifae 
iliurdercr  was  wasting  on  the  wheel,  or  he  opened  the  newly  made 
-grave  and  caused  the  eyes  of  the  troubled  corpse  to  shed  their  glare 
upon  tlie  surface  of  the  polished  chrystal.  Telesms  end  pentarki, 
and  constellated  idols  also  lent  their  aid.  Such  were  the  implemesls 
of  art  belonging  to  an  Italian  or  Spanish  Cahalist. — We  gm  the 
story  as  it  was  related  to  us  many  years  ago  by  a  right  learned  adept. 
— 'Iliis  Cabalist  ascertained  that  if  he  could  procure  a  certain  goldeQ 
medal,  to  be  worked  into  the  shape  of  a  winged  man  when  tlie  pla- 
nets were  in  a  proper  aspect,  the  figure  so  formed  would  diacofer 
all  secret  treasures.     After  great  pains,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  ob- 

wNoe  wny,  pronounced  that  Uc  had  arrived  at  the  object  oft  iiis  seurcb,  and  ihejr  ac- 
cordingly' ii«g  and  found  iura  correct. — He  was  <}uite  an  uneducated  man,  aiid  oould 
give  no  account  ol'  the  faculty  in  him  or  of  the  means  which  he  employed,  but  many 

'othent,  lie  s»id,  could  do  tite  same. 

The  English  party  now  trkd  for  tlieroselvcs,  but  all  in  vaii^  till  it  came  to  tht  tam 
of  Ludy  N  ,  wlu'n,  to  her  amascmeut  and  alarm,  slie  found  that  the  same  faculty  was  in 
her,  as  in  (he  peusant,  and  on  her  return  to  England  she  often  exerted  it,  tboughin 
studious  conceiiliiienr.     Site  was  afraid  lest  she  should  be  ridiculed,  or  should,  perhaps, 

.  get  tlie  nnnie  of  a  witch,  and  in  either  cuse  she  thought  tlwt  she  sliould  certainly  never 
get  a  liu^hand. 

Of  laic  years  her  scruples  began  to  wear  away,  and  when  Dr.  Hutton  published 
Ozannm's  reseiirrhes  in  ]H05{,  where  tite  etfcct  ol  the  divining  rod  is  treated  as  abMird 
{\ti\.  iv.  p.  V6<)-7.)  she  wrote  a  long  letter  to  him,  signed  X.  Y.  Z.,  stating  the  Acts 
which  she  knew.  The  Doctor  answered  it,  begging  further  information  ;  Lad^'  N.  wrote 
again,  and  he,  in  his  second  letter,  requested  the  name  of  his  correspondent:  that  L.ady 
fi.  also  gave. 

A  few  years  afterwards  she  went,  at  Dr.  Hutton's  particular  reqaest,  1o  see  bin  it 
Woolwich,  and  she  tlien  shewed  him  the  experiment,  and  discovered  a  Miring  iu  a  field 
wliich  lie  hml  lately  limtght  near  the  New  College,  then  building.  This  sai'ne  field  he 
bas  since  sold  to  the  College,  end  for  a  larger  price  in  consequence  of  the  spring. 

Lady  N.  tliis  luomiufc  shewed  the  experiment  to  Lord  G.,  Mr.  S.,  and  me,  in  tbe 
park  at  W.  She  took  a  thin,  forked  hazel  twig,  about  16  inches  long,  and  held  it  by  tbe 
end,  the  joint  pointing  downwards.     When  she  came  to  a  place  where  water  was  onder 

.  the  ground,  the  twig  immediately  bent,  and  the  motion  was  more  or  less  rapid  as  she 
a|)proached  or  withdrew  fioro  the  spring.     When  just  over  it,  the  twig  turtttd  to  quick 

t  p$  io  SHop,  bretikin^  near  her  Jingers,  which  by  pressing  it  were  indented,  and  heated, 
and  almost  blistered ;  a  decree  of  agitation  was  also  visible  in  her  f:;ce.  When  slie 
Avt  made  the  cii)eriinent,  she  says  this  agitation  was  great,  and  to  this  liour  she  carniot 

-  iVibully  divest  luTself  of  it,  though  it  gradually  decreases.  She  repeatc*d  the  trial  aevcral 

..  ^ioitfs  in  difTciVut  iiarts  of  the  park,  and  her  statements  were  always  accurnie.  Among 
thoK  persons  in  Knglaiid,  who  have  the  same  faculty,  she  says  she  never  knew  it  so 
ttning  ill  any  as  in  Sir  C.  II.  and  Miss  F.  It  is  extraoAlinary  that  no  eti'cct  b  prudaced 
at  a  well  or  diicli,  or  where  earth  does  not  interjiose  between  the  twig  and  the  water*  The 
exercise  of  the  faculty-  is  independent  of  any  volition.' 

S<^  far  our  narrator,  in  ul»  >iu,  wc  repeat,  the  most  implicit  confidence  may  be  placcil. 
I1ie  facuhy  so  inherent  in  ciTtaiii  persons  is  evidemly  tliu  same  with  that  of  the  Spanish 
Zfikeriet,  though  the  laUcr  do  not  employ  the  hu^l  twig. 

tain 
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tain  (be  lalisman,  which  he  confided  to  n  workman,  who  gi-aHu:illy 
hammered  the  melal  iiilo  the  aslral  form,  using  his  lools  only  al  those 
noDients  when  tlie  Master,  consulting  the  Alfonsine  tables, desired 
bim  to  proceed.  It  happened  that  the  smith  was  left  alunc  with  the 
stHtoe  when  it  was  nearly  finished,  and  a  sudden  Ihotight,  hispired 
by  hia  good  genius,  induced  him  to  givethc  last  stroke  to  the  magical 
inage.  His  hand  fell  in  the  right  ascension  of  the  planets  ;  the  vir- 
tue was  imparted,  and  the  statue  instantly  leaped  fioni  the  table, 
andfixeditself  firmly  on  the  floor.  No  effort  of  the  gohlsniidiconld 
Tcmore  it;  but,  as  he  guessed  rightly  of  the  Inie  nature  nf  the  at- 
tractive influence,  he  dng  np  the  pavement,  under  wliirh  he  discn- 
*ered  an  earthen  vessel  full  of  coin,  which  had  been  concesiled 
by  some  former  owner  of  the  nmnsron.  Who  could  be  more  re- 
joiced than  our  goldsmith?  Destiny  had  gifted liiui  with  the  means 
'of  becoming  the  master  of  all  the  ^iccret  treasures  of  llie  earth. 
He  instantly  resolved  to  appropriate  the  inestimable  talisman  to 
himself;  and,  to  evade  pursuit,  he  embarked  in  a  ship  which  was 
then  setting  sail.  The  wind  blew  briskly  and  favoiinibly,  and  in  a 
short  lime  they  were  out  at  sea ;  when  tlie  ship  sailed  over  a  trca- 
'snre  concealed  in  the  caverns  of  the  deep.  Tlie  talisman  obeyed  Hs 
icall :  it  sprang  from  the  hand  of  its  astonished  owner,  and,  with  lill 
|l    his  hopes,  was  lost  for  ever  beneath  the  waves. 

Wretchedness,  disappointment,  and  delusion  thus  invariably  con- 

.  elude  the  mystic  or  legendary  nniralions,  in  which  human  avarice 

is  represented  as  yearnhig  after  gold,   and  atlcmpling  to  wrest 

it  from  heaven  or  from  hell.     If  the  gifl  is  bestutvcd,  it  becomes  a 

>  flittering  curse ;  but  oflener  it  is  denied,  and  Fate  laiitalizes  (he 

eagerness  of  humanity.     When  the  Amb  searches  the  mined  leni- 

nle,  the  chest  of  stone  sinks  lower  and  lower  beneath  the  soil. 

"The  rocks  fall  in  and  bury  the  treasure  just  v  hen  his  charm    is 

'*  about  to  take ;  if  the  cavern  opens  before  the  sufliunigations  of  the 

orcerer,  the  Ireasm-e  vanishes  from  his  gnisp.     'ITic  nmral  is  as 

ibvioiia  as  tlie  source  of  the  mythos,  in  uhich  wc  agniii  observe 

"ic  varied  sway  of  the  good  and  of  the  evil. 

Our  subject  is  far  from  being  exhausted;  but  our  readers,  per- 

ip«,  have  already  hoguu  to  suspect  that  we  betray  a  greater  degree 

fondness  for  the  superstitions  of  a  radc  and  barbarous  age  than 

altogether  consistent  with  the  gnod  sense  and  infurmatiuii  for 

''wliich,  without  doubt,  they  are  willing  to  give  us  credit.    We  frankly 

"^'acknowledge,  that  the  perusill  of  Picealiix  and  Cornelius  Agrimfe, 

of  Delrio  and  Ijcmigius,  of  Gtanvill  and  Sinclair,  lias  amused  us 

daring  many  an  idle  h<mr,and  solaced  us  (hiring  many  3  iveary  oiie: 

and,  inju^tifii'Mliiin  of  our  taste,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obserVi-, 

liiat  the  *  siiperslilioiib  <if  l)ie  middle  a-uo'  aie  worthy  of  a  ni.ilo 
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minute,  and,  we  may  add,  a  more  philosophic  and  impartial  investi- 
gation tban  they  have  hitherto  obtained. 

If  the  Faya  sporting  on  the  wold,  or  the  Demons  bursting  from 
their  prison-house,  are  considered  merely  as  allowable  subjects 
for  the  lay  of  the  poet,  and  which  his  old  charter  of  fiction  autho- 
rises him.  to  use  with  freedom,  an  inaccurate  standard  is  assignedtp 
.  the  worth  of  popular  mythology.  So  far  as  the  idlest  tales  are  be* 
lieved  and  credited,  they  are  facts;  and  it  is  as  facts  that  they  are  to 
be  studied.  Poetic  talent  may  give  a  graceful  form  to  the  spi- 
.  rit,  who  is  uucouth  in  the  fancy  of  the  churl,  but  the  essence  and 
import  of  the  airy  being  remain  unchanged.  And  the  whole  creed 
of  popular  superstition  is  linked  in  the  esoteric  history  of  mankind, 
which  is,  perhaps,  more  instructive  than  the  relation  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  empires.  Tliis  is  equally  the  case  with  the  occult  sciences, 
as  they  are  usually  termed.  Scarcely -two  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  the  whole  category  of  magical  and  cabalistic  and  theosophic 
mysteries  entered  into  the  real  business  of  life,  and  these  fallacious 
pursuits  were  associated  with  severe  and  specious  learning.  Exor- 
cisms were  ciianted  by  the  priest;  and  arrayed  in  his  stole,  or  even 
in  his  surplice,  it  oft  became  dubious  whether  the  rites  of  tlie 
church  were  not  assimilated  by  him  to  tlie  forbidden  arts  of  sorcery« 
The  Astrologer  was  honoured  in  the  presence-chamber  of  the 
prince.  Denounced  by  the  preacher  and  consigned  to  the  flames  by 
the  bench,  the  Wizzard  received  secret  service  money  from  the  ca- 
binet, for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  hostile  armament,  as  it  sailed 
before  the  wind.  And  the  Senate  quailed  with  fear  at  tlie  recital  of 
plots  and  conspiracies,  when  it  w  as  disclosed  how  traitors  sought  to 
shorten  the  days  of  the  Monarch  and  overturn  the  state  by  torment- 
ing waxen  images  with  needles,  or  burying  them  with  their  heads 
downwards,  in  no  rank  of  society  were  these  hallucinations  dis- 
credited or  discouraged.  A  gloomy  mist  of  credulity  enwrapped  the 
cathedral  and  the  hall  of  justice,  the  cottage  and  the  throne;  and  oo 
mortal  eye  could  discern  the  witchery  of  the  visions  in  which  ali  be* 
lieved  so  strangely.  Baseless  as  they  are,  they  acquire  an  effective 
value,  \^hen  we  place  ourselves  in  the  era  to  which  they  belong;  for 
an  error  which  prevails  universally,  no  one  having  the  will  or  the 
ability  to  disprove  it,  has  quite  as  much  weight  in  human  societies  at 
a  truth  which  cannot  be  refuted.  Nor  is  it  now  an  unprofitable  or 
useless  task  to  recall  the  memory  of  the  fleeting  pageant.  If  we  wisb 
to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  human  mind,  we  must  begin  our 
trial  by  searching  out  its  weaknesses.  Most  faithful  of  all  others 
18  that  warning  which  is  ^iven  to  the  judgment,  when  it  is  com- 
pelled to  bend  back  upon  ilself,  and  to  dwell  on  the  contemplation 
of  its  own  follies.  On  the  chart  of  the  careful  navigator  are  marked 
the  banks  of  fog  and  vapour,  which  caused  him  to  divert  bis  belm 

from 
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Uen  llie  couree  which  he  ought  to  buve  pursued,  and  wfaidi  i 
^topired  him  with  vain  hope  ur  nith  grntin^k-sa  (error;  iiulucTng  . 
^Hn.to  believe  in  the  exialence  of  happy  islamk,  in  dimntcs  uhcTe 
lalre^s  nought  but  the  »uste  bosom  of  the  uceun,  or  to  drcud  llie 
Eiplggy  roclis  auH  itaugeious  shonis,  thoiigli  the  biHowa  roll  ou  iu  iiii- 
Bpykenflow,  And  the  dclineatiim  of  these  unreal  tands  w>ll  |jroTc  as 
EhAiI  to  the  future  sailor  as  the  heariug.s  of  the  firmest  shores,  for 
Ukciy  appriix  him  of  tlie  deceit  to  whicli  lie  may  be  expos^.  Our 
Bilul  is  built  with  greater  science  thaullic  gorgeous  tJiuugh  inurli- 
Hkiai  galliot  of  uucieiit  days.  The  loadstone  guides  us  iineDin^jlj 
Hben  the  load-star  is  lost  in  clouds ;  yet  slill  we  are  deslintd  to  be 
^■■sed  Upon  the  waters,  and  to  wander  from  the  harbour  uEiich, 
^nillessly,  we  strive  to  guiii.  Doubt  ought  slill  to  be  our  cumpanioii 
BScD  wheu  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  iillained  to  cerlaiuty  :  be- 
EwBC  we  have  uot  yet  learned  to  know  ourselves,  or  to  distrui^t  our 
HpKini  frailty.  Tliougli  neither  ciieered  by  the  apparition  of  pro- 
^Eating  spirits,  nor  fearing  the  ciimiiy  of  the  goblin  or  lite  denion^ 
Ke  are  still  as  liable,  as  of  olil,  to  be  reduced  by  our  own  dehtsions. 
L  Confidence,  rather  ihau  humility,  is  now  abounding,  whenaa 
nttination  is  put  upon  the  character  of  our  times.  It  is  the  com- 
Enon  boast,  that  the  preseut  age,  our  age,  the  age  we  live  in,  ii  a 
Eeriod  of  enlighiencd  philosophy. — The  '«ords  so  employed 
Bkw>i  >d  fact,  tliat  we  who  use  them  arc  enlightened  philosophers; 
Km  let  tliat  pass. — And  when  it  becomes  necessary  l3  make  good 
Hu  title  to  the  praise  vhich  we  dL-mand,  we  usually  bless  oursilves, 
Eid  expatiate  with  much  complacency  in  comparing  the  modern  ad- 
^pnces  in  '  arts  and  sciences'  and  philosophy  with  the  rudeness  and 
uarbarity  of  ihe  dark  ages.  At  Uie  tirst  ihoiighl,  it  is  not  eiL->y  to 
Stoid  aharing  in  snch  Kenlimenls.  We  fmd  that  die  inheritance  of 
fabehood,  once  peculiarly  the  portion  of  otir  foivfathers,  has  not 
descended  to  us.  Opinions  were  received  by  iheni,  which  are 
now  known  to  be  preposterous  by  the  least  informed.  They  were 
obstinate  in  the  propagation  of  absurdities  which  we  have  abnn- 
Talous  in  defending  the  misbegotieii  oflVpritig  of  doling  jg- 
whose  deformity  is  now  universally  recognized.  Stmck' 
(tihe  contrast,  and  valuing,  sometimes  overvniuiiig,  the  advanlagt-a. 
'e  unquestionably  enjoy,  our  triunipli  apjiears  contirniedJ 
Pointing  to  the  stcam-englnc  uud  the  printmg- press,  llie  telescope 
and  the  baromeler.we  bestow  gentle  pilyupon  the  ignorance  of  thbse 
who  are  sleeping  in  the  grave,  whilst  wc  contemn  and  despise  lire 
errors  which  diey  committed.  Yet  if  their  demerits  arc  compared  ' 
with  ours,  we  may  perhaps  pause  before  we  confirm  ourselves  mx 
the  belief  of  our  relative  superiority.  We  have  refused  to  adopt  tbei 
mumerable  false  and  foolish  doctrines  to  whicli  the  mind  was  for- 
erl;  subjected:  another  modification  is  now  given  to  the  follies 

and 
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and  errors  wfaidi  owe  their  birth  to  the  same  genenrting  cmum,  b«t 
they  tre  still  equally  repudiated  by  common  sense,  and  bj  the  A^ 
tates  of  sound  reason :  and  the  rejection  of  ancient  follies  and  errors 
lias  been  effected,  so  far  at  least  as  the  great  multitude  are  coBcoiKd 
in  the  rejection,  rather  by  the  mighty  revolution  which  kaa  been 
broaght  about  in  our  ideas  and  in  our  manners,  than  by  any  led 
amelioration  in  the  intellect  of  the  many-headed  monster. 

It  would  not  be  a  diiGcult  task  to  raise  up  a  modem  cownterpait 
which  diould  grin  and  mowe  at  every  ancient  folly ;  but  luferencw 
might  be  drawn  from  the  array,  which  would  be  wholly  contrary  to 
our  intent.  Such  comparisons  would  not  be  presented  for  tbesHlj 
and  heartless  purpose  of  ministering  to  malice  or  scoffing  at  indi* 
vidual  character.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  they  would  be  drawn 
in  a  spirit  of  sarcasm  or  satire,  or  result  from  a  sullen  insensibility 
to  the  blessings  of  knowledge  and  civilization.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  such  as  ever  force  themselves  upon  the  judgment  of  thoae  who 
are  most  anxious  to  witness  the  true  lidvancement  of  their  fellow- 
creatur^,  and  to  honour  the  great  men  who  have  been  appointed  to 
the  task  of  leading  mankind  onwards  in  the  noble  path  of  intellecti»l 
improvement :  and  who,  entertaining  such  sentiments,  fear  at  the 
same  time  that  a  presumptuous  estimation  of  the  superiority  which 
wc  certainly  enjoy  ov^r  our  predecessors,  may  tend  to  foster  senti- 
ments which,  if  not  vicious,  are  yet  so  unlike  virtues,  that  know- 
ledge becomes  less  desirable  when  allied  to  them.  It  is  hardly  a  pi- 
radox  to  maintain  that  we  may  become  uncharitable  and  spiteful 
in  our  treatment  of  our  contemporaries  in  consequence  of  our 
scornful  triumphs  over  the  credulity  of  Albertus  Magnus  or  Roger 
Bacon,  and  that  by  despising  the  ignorance  of  past  times  we  crush 
the  germ  of  real  amelioration.  Sir  'lliomas  Brown,  who  stood  upon 
the  isthmus  which  divides  us  from  them,  has  thus  pointed  out  the 
main  cause  of  their  errors.  *  The  mortallest  enemy  unto  knowledge, 
that  which  hath  done  the  greatest  execution  upon  truth,  hath  been 
a  peremptory  adhesion  to  authority,  and  more  especially  the 
establishing  of  our  belief  upon  the  dictates  of  antiquity.  For,  as 
every  capacity  may  observe,  most  men  of  ages  present  so  supersti- 
tiously  do  look  on  ages  past,  that  the  authority  of  the  one  exceeds 
the  reasons  of  the  other/  Other  foes  to  knowledge  have  now  arisen, 
nnd  which  are  to  be  combated  with  greater  difficulty.  Our  prevail- 
ing fault  is  an  impatience  of  all  teachers,  of  all  authority,  of  all  ex- 
perience, of  all  precedent ;  a  fault  which  derives  its  principal  sup- 
port from  the  notions  which  we  entertain  of  the  great  superiority  of 
ourselves  over  all  who  have  gone  before  us.  Enthusiasm  misleMis 
us,  and  we  form  an  estimate  of  the  merits  of  our  age  which  will  be 
sobered  by  reflection.     Our  largo  words  deceive  u^^  and  not  only 

are 
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ire  lliey  ihc  vehicles  of  false  ideas,  but  llicy  also  always  associate 
jtbemselves  with  opinions  wliich  involve  an  uller  contradiction. 
KrBnch  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  arrive.     And  those  who  are 
Bit  strenuous  in  extolling  the  iinprovemeut  of  the  present  age, 

•  ustiall)'  at  the  same  time  the  most  earnest  in  deploring  the  ob- 
inacy  of  mankind  in  refusing  to  adopt  the  opinions  which  they  ad- 
icate,  opinions,  which,  according  to  their  representation,  are  cither 
e  cause  or  the  consequence  of  the  intellectual  pre-ctninence  of 
odem  times.  Praises  are  lavished  on  the  '  enlightened  world'  col- 
fttively,  which  are  denied  to  all  its  component  parts  save  one.  Un- 
'  r  pretence  of  hiuding  our  contemporaries  we  iire  simply  whispcr- 

l  a  tribute  of  flattery  into  our  own  ears.  And  the  merits  with 
dch  vre  are  so  willing  to  invest  the  universal  age  expand  from  our 
ra  egotism. 

.  Nor  even  where  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  most  cheering  ami 

'eniable,  should  ue  allow  it  to  fill  us  with  overweening  gtory,  be- 

se  we  arc  then  loo  often  tempted  to  indulge  in  bitterness,  or 

a  in  anger,  towards  tliose  who,  as  we  imagine,  are  disabled  by 

:r  mental  inferiority  or  ignorance  from  contributing  to  the  causes 

'our  exultation.     Calm  reHection  will  teachus  to  view  the  trophies 

ich  have  been  gained  by  the  human  intellect  with  less  conipla- 

icy,  but  at  the  same  time  we  may  perhaps  become  bubdued  into 

peater  degree   of  toleration  towards  its  failings.     Science  has 

"uimpbed  over  matter.     Fire  impels  the  vessel  along  the  hostile  ele- 

ent.     The  aeronaut  soars  above  tlie  eagle  in  the  tliiu  expanse,  and 

e  firm  metals  torn  from  the  bowela  uf  the  earth  fume  into  gas  at 

le  touch  of  the  chemist,  and  wing  him  on  his  way.     Tlie  triple  ray 

/the  sun  has  been  unravelled.     We  ascend  in  contemplation  on  his 

■anil,  and  bathe  in  tiie  central  flood  of  light  and  Ufe.    And  we  have 

reighod  in  the  balance  the  orbs  \thich  circle  on  the  dark  verge  of 

^«fbr  universe.     ISouuds  however  have  been  prescribed  to  us,  and  we 

]BBiust  not  sorrow,  if  we  who  are  placed  n  little  below  the  angels, 

c  not  allowed  to  pass  them.     Tliere  is  a  truer  phi1osoj)hy  from 

fiach  we  learn  that  our  present  state  of  being  is  not  the  existence 

•  vchich  we  are  to  advance  in  an  unchecked  career  of  excellence, 
iaculties  of  miraculous  energy  and  force  have  been  given  to  the 

S  miud,  but  tliey  have  been  imprinted  on  dusi  and  ashes,  and 
niied  to  imperfections,  reminding  us  that  they  are  not  our  own; 
A  that  wc  are  heedless  of  the  will,  and  unthankful  to  the  goodness 
itllie  Infinite  Intelligence  from  whom  ihey  have  been  derived,  if  we 
■crely  deem  those  gifts  to  be  subservient  to  the  poor,  proud  selfish- 
ess  of  mortality.     I'he  learning  of  one  generation  becomes  folty  in 
Ulc  neit.     We  clunge  our  baubles,  but  our  infirmity  remains  the 
~^lMinc ;  and  if  there  are  iminorlal  spectators  of  ihc  Bveting  drama  of 
liumau  life,  lliey  witness  in  every  century  the  same  peevish  nclors 

ihungli 
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Aough  in  other  garbs,  and  the  same  brief  plot  though  slighdy  dh 
versSed  by  its  interludes.  Great,  yet  limited  powers  have  been  be- 
stowed on  man;  but  when  he  confides  presumptuously  io  the  strength 
which  he  thus  attains,  when  the  science  which  he  derives  from  ihe 
study  of  second  causes  lulls  him  into  a.forgetfulness  ofibeoaiy 
Beginning  of  all  wisdom,  he  is  betrayed  into  an  imbecility  sHwe 
lamentable  dian  ignorance,  and  even  tlie  truth  deceives  him. — Bat 
we  must  cease. — ^Thoughts  are  arising  which  we  did  not  anticipalSy 
and  upon  which  we  dare  not  dwell ;  for  we  pleased  ourselves  when 
ure  began  to  write  these  pages  in  carelessness  and  in  sport.  Aud 
the  recollections  of  levity  should  be  dispelled,  before  it  is  fitting 
that  we  should  cherish  the  feelings  which  we  are  now  imparting, 
not  by  our  words^  but  by  our  silence.  It  was  forbidden  even  to 
tread  tlie  pavement  of  the  sanctuary  with  tbe  sandaU  which  had 
clothed  the  feet,  when  diey  had  walked  in  any  paths  except  those 
contained  in  the  hallowed  precinct  of  the  temple. 


Art.  IV. — 1 .  Grundsatze  der  Straiegie  erlautert  dtirch  die  DoT" 
stellung  des  Fefdzugs  von  \796  in  Deutschland.  3  vol.  8fo. 
Wien. 

fi.  Principes  de  la  Stratigie  divehppes  par  la  Relation  de  la  Cam' 
pagne  de  171)(),  en  Allemagne;  outrage  truduit  de  fAlhrnand^ 
et  aftribue  ^  S.  A.  I.  TArchiduc  Charles.  Paris.  3  tomes^  8fO- 
1818. 

S.  Geschichte  des  Feldzuges  ton  1799  in  Deutschland  und  in  dcr 
Schweitz.     2  vol.  8vo.    1819.     Wicn.  mit  Karten  und  Planeo. 

'  T  WISH,  Dr.  Slop,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  you  had  seen  what 
'''  prodigious  armies  we  had  in  Flanders.'  A  wish  which,  we 
doubt  not,  was  re-echoed  by  every  veteran  of  the  old  school 
in  the  evening  of  his  days,  when  fighting  over  his  fire-side  the  bat- 
tles of  his  youth :  for  until  of  late  years,  when  greater  forces  have 
been  required  to  '  keep  France  and  Frenchmen  in  awe'  than  at 
any  former  period,  the  campaigns  under  King  William  and  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  were  referred  to  by  every  old  soldier  as  ^ 
beau  ideal  of  military  prowess  and  exertion. 

It  was  under  those  consummate  generals  that  our  troops  first 
acquired  that  distinguished  character  which  they  have  since  main- 
tained; and  that  such  a  degree  of  regularity  and  precision  was 
given  to  the  art  of  war,  that  the  movements  of  hostile  armies 
became  more  like  a  courteous  and  well*bred  display  of  talent 
and  enterprize,  than  the  resolute  and  earnest  attempts  of  men 
brought  into  the  field  for  the  slaughter  of  one  another.  After  a 
summer  spent  in  manoeuvres,  sometimes  of  no  very  decided  kind, 
both  parties  retired  into  winter-quarters  by  mutual  consetnt ;  if  the 

commander 
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.  jnmandcr  of  an  army  snt  ({own  before  a  lowii,  it  became  the^i 
(^^ct  of  enterprise  for  all  the  daring  spirits  enlisted  in  h» 
cause;  and  the  bad  season  passed  with  a  degree  of  i  titer  course ' 
which  softened  exceedingly  the  asperities  of  war. 

'  On  portail,'  says  Hamilton  in  bisi  Memoirs  of  Grammont,  '  qn«t- , 
que  respect  aux  pinces  de  guerre,  avunl  i^u'unc  puissance,  ^  luquellA. 
rien  ne  peut  rtsisier,  eCil  trouvc  Jc  raoyeh  de  les  abymer  par  une  grSle 
eft«use  dc  bonibes,  et  par  le  ravage  de  cent  pifcces  de  canon  en  balteri?. 
A«iiat  ces  furieuses  orages  (]ui  ruduisent  le  gouvenieur  aux  suiiter-' 
raiiu,  el  la  garnison  en  poud'te,  dc  fr6queiites  sorties  vivenient  reputi»7 ' 
(eus,  de  viguureuses  attaques  vallaimment  aoutenues,  signalaJent  I'ait 
da  assit^cnns,  et  le  courage  des  aat>ii:gL's.  et  pHr  cons6qnent  les  si&gei- 
Ctnient  d'une  longueur  raisumable,  et  lea  jeuucs  gens  avaient  le  terns  d';^  . 
apprendre  ijueli|ue  chose.' 

This  practice,  it  mnst  be  acknowledged,  had  the  effect  of  pro-, 
trading  the  duration  of  liostitilies  lo  a  very  indefinite  length,  and , 
the  process,  from  its  slowness,  had  its  disadvantages.  Uut  forti- 
fied places  were  in  those  days  looked  upon  as  insurmountable  baiv., 
riers;  and  sieges  could  not  be  carried  on  in  the  depth  of  M'int«r, ; 
when  tlic  ground  was  too  bard  for  working  in  the  trenches.  , 

We  have  lived,  however,  to  see  the  notions  of  our  fore- r 
fathers  on  this  subject  completely  exploded,  and  a  total  cbangQi 
inUoduced  in  tlic  mode  of  making  war.  The  restlens  energies  of  ^ 
France,  in  her  republicun  state,  allowed  no  repose  for  her  ovm, 
troops  or  those  of  her  enemies;  and  the  daring  and  impetuous  spirit 
of  Buonaparte  completed  the  establishment  of  a  system  which  has 
set  all  former  rules  and  practice  at  defiance  :  fearlessly  leaving  be- 
hind bim  those  strong  places  which  a  fortunate  campaign  would  natu- 
rally reduce,  he  advanced  to  his  object  with  a  rapidity  and  a  power 
which  seldom  failed  of  success ;  and  regardless  of  the  expenditure 
of  human  life  which  his  projects  might  occasion,  he  taught  bis  men 
lo  bivouac  under  every  extremity  of  the  season. 

In  balancing  the  comparative  merits  of  these  opposite  modes  of 
warfare,  it  will,  we  believe,  appear  that,  under  the  old  system^: 
the  coosumpiion  of  men  by  '  famine  and  the  ague '  during  th^ ; 
protracted  operations  of  sieges  and  blorkades,  was  fearfully  grea^, 
and  that,  generally  speaking,  the  most  rapid  mode  of  making  wac 

f  prove  the  must  humane;  but  in  Buonaparte's  bands  men, 
e  mere  machines,  and  lie  sacrificed  them  without  scruple. 
Never,'  says  the  author  of  the  "  GrundKiue,"  '  hail  strategical 
uoant^cs  greater  or  more  decided  rcsullt  than  in  the  wan  woic^ , 
marked  the  mst  of  the  ISlh  and  the  lirst  of  the  l^lh  century,  because, 
ihe  changes  produced  in  the  niililary  art  by  the  French  Kcvolution, 
demiintlrated  the  possibility  of  moving  greater  masses  of  troops  witli 
e  rapidity  than  had  ever  been  done  before.  The  facility  of  repair- 
~  raltigtcill  errors  was  at  an  end,  the  oflensive  gained  a  more  decided 

advantage 
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arlvnnlnge  over  the  ilcfeiisivc  system,  anil  the  knowWgc  of  taciio  he- 

cam<;,  more  than  formt-rly,  stiborilttMte  to  the  science  of  war.     HCM» 

it  srose  that  campaigm  of  a  few   weeki  dumion 

wliich  couhl  otherwise  only  have  been  expected  Trom 

mid  places  Tortilied,  but  not  valuable  in  a  scientific  puint 

gische),  U-'came  useless,  whilst  others,  which  possessed  this  advant 

were  enabled  to  resisi 


I  produced  Rsullt  J 
n  a  icrie^  of  oanii}  1 
uint  orview(ilnM«  J 

tfA    fhi«  BrlvAntHB, 

fn  regard  to  ceknty  of  luovement,  tlie  generals  of  tbe  i 
school  certainly  i>osses9  a  decided  advaulage  -.  for  though  the  oia 
by  whicii  MarilxirDugli  brought  up  his  troops  before  lite  batt)e>« 
Blenheim  waa  conducted  with  astoniRhing  regularity  and  Atft 
OB  well  aa  hia  celebrated  advance  along  the  Aletise,  by  which  h 
rapidly  expelled  the  French  from  Belgium,  yet  these  were  e» 
lions  to  the  general  practice,  and  armies  proceeded  for  the  i    ^^ 
part  with  a  more  measured  and  regular  step.      The  French  Re*0 
lulion    has    not   only   taught    our   soldiers   to    manuMirre    wi 
greater  rapidity,  but  instriicte<)  them  also  how  to  brkig  up  wi 
(.'Ifect  greater  masses  of  troops  than  were  formerly  employed;  f 
although  it  is  true  that  the  immense  number  of  men  whwh  Ba 
iiapurle,  even  ni  his  most  critical  cnnjtinc lures,  so  wnndcrfuUjr  coi_ 
Irived  [o  have  at  his  disposal,  will,  in  u  great  degree,  account  t 
the  important  victories  which  marked  his  career;  yet   it  miM 
allowed  that  the  same  success  bus  sometimes  nllcmlerf  Iub  i 
when  he  has  been  met  by  forces  upon  the  same  gigantic  scale  n  I 
own, 

'  In  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.'  says  Hamilton,    '  de  l 
hommes  commamlaient  de  petitcs  armies,  et  ces  armC-es  fuisnieiit  i 
grandes  choses.'     But  in  lliese  days  a  little  army,  like  '  a  litd 
learning,  is  a  dangerous  thing,'  and  it  is  curious  to  ebn 
examining  the  history  of  some  of  the  most  importaiil  expi 
and  of  the  greatest  battles  upon  record,  how  much  the  mtlila 
efforta  of  Uie  worhl  have  increased  of  lute  years. 

We  of  course  do  not  admit  into  our  calculation  the  imdisctpliiM 
Imsts  which  the  East  at  various  periods  has  poured  forth;  iHl 
have  ill  all  ages,  from  the  trnie  of  Xerxes  to  the  present  tla^,  C 
exceeded  iu  number  the  armies  of  Europe  ;  nor  cuii  the  swxm 
from  the  north,  which  inundated  the  souihcm  provinces  of  tt 
quarter  of  the  globe,  fairly  be  taken  into  the  account ;  we  afM^ 
only  of  warfare  bcttveen  civilized  nations ;  and  in  exanitniifg  tl 
greatest  enierprizes  of  antiquity  we  shall  find  that  AlexaoderM 
<|uered  Asia  with  S0,000  men;  that  Hannibal  had  only  SQjSJi 
men  at  the  battle  of  Cannse;  that  Epaminondas  commanded  1 
Leuctra  a  force  not  exceeding  00(10  men  ;  and  that  the  itamberi 
those  assembled  in  the  armies  of  Cx-sar  ami  l*oni[icy  to  light  fi 
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tbe  empire  of  the  world  at  Pharsalia  b  stated  to  liave  beou  uiuler 
70,000  men. 

If  we  turn,  oil  the  other  hand,  to  modem  timeii,  we  may  observe 
(a>  might  be  expected  indeed)  a  progressive  increase  in  the  iiiilitaff 
preparations,  'lite  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  at  Malplaqu«t 
120,000  ineu  imder  hix  orders,  and  the  force  opposed  to  him  u  . 
reprciiented  to  have  been  of  equal  magnitude :  and  without  cutet- 
ing  into  slatemeiila  which  may  be  disputed,  or  attempting  an  eoutne-' 
rauon  of  the  iiuQibers  actually  brought  into  the  field  at  the  several 
tremetidous  cooHicis  which  tooli  place  during  the  last  war,  it  wilt 
be  sufiicient  for  our  purpose  to  remark,  that  Buonaparte  acknow- 
ledges to  have  had  at  VVagram  180,000  men,  and  1000  pieces  of 
gftUHt,  and  that  at  Borodino  each  arniy  mustered  upwards  of 
B0»00O  strong. 

^-Although  of  high  birlli  and  parentage,  (for  the  Archduke  Cliarles 
of  Austria  is'now  acknowledged  to  be  their  aulhoi,)  we  believe  tlie 
works  before  us  are  little  known  in  this  country.  Few  give  ibcir 
attention  to  tlie  German  language,  and  fewer  still  care  to  under-- 
tidcea  long  treatise  on  tactics.  The  earliest  of  these  publicationa, 
and  that  which  we  shall  in  the  first  instance  advert  to,  was  for  soma: 
time  supposed  to  be  written  either  by  General  Beilegardc  or  Ge- 
aeral  Moyer.  Copies  were  sent  over  to  the  Prince  Regent  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  a  translntion  was  begun,  which  lias 
never  been  completed.  In  Paris,  however,  one  has  appeared,  al- 
(bougli  it  hsrdly  deserves  tlie  name  ;  for  a  few  notes  of  little  impor- 
tance, attributed  to  General  Jonitni,  by  no  means  coinitcrbahtnce 
errors  so  numerous  as  to  require  an  apology  iu  the  preface  from  tbc 
editors  themselves. 

Of  those  generals  who  tiave  given  to  the  world  any  relation  of 
their  own  achievements,  there  is  no  one  from  whose  works  instruc- 
tion M  well  as  amusement  may  not  be  derived.  We  peruse 
Xenophon's  account  of  his  famous  retreat,  with  all  that  anxiety  and 
interest  which  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  fiction  alone ;  Csesar^ 
in  like  manner,  carries  us  along  witli  him  through  all  the  details 
of  the  difficult  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged  ;  and  Frederic  the 
Great,  in  his  ^Leinoirs,  shews  the  hand  of  a  master,  wlieiher  he 
describes  political  or  military  affairs.  We  have  instanced  tlie  most 
celebrated  of  tho.se  wiio  have  exhibited  in  their  own  persons  that 
rare  combination,  talents  both  for  command  and  literary  attains 
nents.  the  Archduke's  work  will  be  found  of  less  general  interest, 
being  more  exclusively  professional,  if  such  a  term  may  be  liers* 
employed;  but  still  it  is  a  very  curious  and  valuable  production;  atKb 
conclusions  drawn  by  one  who  commanded  armies  of  such  magaU 
he  empire  entrusted  to  liis  Imperial  Highness,  when  afi'ain 
e  conducted  ou  so  esteDsive  a  scale,  during  a  period  so  fertile  in 

important 
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important  events^  cannot  fail  of  1)eing  both  useful  and  instruct!^  to 
posterity. 

The  art  of  war  is  one  of  those  sciences  which  no  theory,  no 
application  of  fixed  and  established  principles  can  possibly  teach: 
it  IS  one  thing  to  write  from  experience  of  the  past,  and  another  to 
acquire  a  facility  of  directing  operations  by  a  servile  adherence  to 
the  maxims  of  others.  The  rules  which  the  Archduke  has  hid 
down  for  the  guidance  of  military  men  are  clearly  defined,  and  not 
only  mathematically  demonstrated  in  the  diagrams  which  he  ins 
gtren,  but  exemplified  by  a  minute  detail  of  the  campaign  in  the 
year  1796-  This  theory  and  these  principles  had  already  been 
enlarged  upon  both  by  Bulow  and  Jomini,  in  two*  works  which 
have  obtained  considerable  celebrity.  The  Archduke,  however, 
has. perhaps  the  advantage  in  having  adopted  a  more  condensed' 
and  applicable  mode  of  reasoning;  and  although  he  may  ap- 
pear, like  all  other  German  writers  on  military  subjects,  too 
much  inclined  to  consider  war  as  a  game,  where  success  may  be 
obtained  by  an  accurate  attention  to  certain  rules ;  yet  there  is 
sufficient  proof  that  he  allows  its  due  weight  to  the  ascendancy  of 
talent  fitted  for  command.  He  who  plays  chiefly  by  rule  must 
often  be  embarrassed  by  the  occurrence  of  a  case  for  which  his 
manual  furnishes  him  with  no  precedent ;  and  hence  the  danger 
of  much  theoretical  knowledge,  when  not  accompanied  with  the 
requisite  experience  and  readiness  of  application. 

According  to  M.  Bulow's  system,  for  instance,  the  several  co- 
lumns of  an  army  when  on  the  advance  should  be  conducted  like 
radii  to  a  common  centre,  or  point  of  attack,  from  which,  when 
retreating,  they  must  always  diverge ;  and  the  whole  art  of  war  is 
thus  reduced  by  him  into  these  concentric  and  eccentric  movements. 

If  we  turn,  on  the  other  hand,  to  General  Jomini's  voluminous 
treatise,  we  shall  gather,  as  the  result  of  all  which  he  has  laid  down, 
that  the  art  of  war,  as  exemplified  by  Buonaparte,  consists  in  die 
proper  application  of  three  combinations :  viz. — 

1 .  The  art  of  disposing  the  lines  of  operation  in  the  most  advan* 
tageous  manner. 

2.  That  of  bringing  forward  large  bodies  of  men  with  the  great* 
est  possible  rapidity  against  the  most  important  point  of  the  main 
line  of  operations,  or  that  which  is  incidental  or  simultaneous  in  its 
movements,  8cc. 

3.  The  art  of  combining  the  simultaneous  employment  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  force  which  a  general  has  under  his  command 
against  the  most  important  point  of  the  enemy's  line  in  the  field 

of  battle. 

'  ■■ — - —     ■     ■ ' 

♦  Sfstemc  be  Guerre  Modcrnc;  par  General  Bulow.    Traii6  dc  Grande  Tactique; 
jNrf  General  Jomhii. 

Now 
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idol, 
paigns  of  Trederi 
want  of  candour  in 
tlie  case  of  ihe  t 
greater  {>»rt  d(  Ms 


ptNow  lliere  is  less  of  tlie  d'mgrBm  and  more  that  h  practical  it^ 
iJiese  diTeclioiis;  but  ihougti  tlie  |jrituiples  uhicli  tliey  coiltiiin 
were  probably  acted  npon  by  BuoiiajKirle  to  a  certain  degree,  antf 
were  followed  in  most  instances  by  brilliant  success,  it  is  very  i]iie*- 
tioaablc  whelltcr  they  could  with  safely  be  adopted  by  oiliers. 

The  General,  like  the  rest  of  his  school,  is  too  enthusiastic  ati 
admirer  of  the  ex-Emperor  to  see  any  faults  in  the  conduct  of  hia 
;  struck,  in  reading  bis  comparison  of  the  cilm- 
2  the  Great  and  those  of  Buonajiarle,  at  his 
not  noticing  the  singuiardifTerence  Hliicb  marks 
vo  men  ;  inasmuch  as  Napoleon  achieved  the 
victories  with  half  of  Europe  under  his  com- 
mand, whilst  the  King  of  Prussia  had  to  contend  with  the  most 
powerful  stales  of  the  continent,  leagued  together  for  his  de- 
stntction. 

The  Archduke,  in  his  Preface,  combats  the  reccjveil  opinion, 
that  a  general  [as  it  has  been  s;iid  of  poets]  must  be  born  with 
military  taleuls ;  and  thai,  in  such  a  case,  stndy  is  by  no  mean* 
requiMie. 

*  This,'  says  he,  '  h  only  llie  excuse  of  idltncss  gr  prcsamptiun— ^  « 
Genius  is  bom  with  us,  it  is  irui-,  bui  a  man  can  only  become  greet  bj' 
ihe  collivBlion  of  his  lalenis.  One  sn  gifiL-d  may  sometimes  neglect 
ihe  syttematic  course  of  instruction,  and  outstrip,  as  it  were,  common 
experience;  he  may  advance  to  results  wiihout  pausing  to  consider 
principles,  but  more  frecjuenlly  he  becomes  involved  in  inextricable 
difficulties,  and  should  he  reach  to  a  high  pitch  of  elevation,  it  is  more 
ciimmanly  the  effect  of  some  peculiar  good  fortune  than  of  bis  own  in- 
dividual tnerii.  Genius,  therefore,  rvquirei  to  be  guided  and  directed 
—it  rnuKt  be  refined,  assisted,  and,  in  some  sort,  kept  in  order;  uheiber 
it"be  by  an  accidental  or  a  fortunate  train  of  circumslances.  by  the 
influence  of  what  is  passing  without,  by  necessity,  by  llie 
(ion  of  events,  by  reflection,  or  by  experience — in  a  word,  it  n 
Conned.  And  if  it  be  true  that  nithuui  genius  no  man  has  e 
come  a  great  general,  we  shall  find,  on  the  other  hand,  pruofs  suflicient'j 
in  ihe  pages  of  history  tbit  those  commanders  of  armies  nhose  talent 
was  rather  acquired  than  natural,  have,  when  they  united  peneveianca  '' 
and  buldnes  with  discernment  in  iheir  projects,  triumphed  over  ihoso 
who  hail  nothing  beyond  genius  to  trust  to. 

'  The  work  which  is  here  produced  is  the  result  of  mcititatton,  a 
□f  experience  gathered  buih  at  home  and  abroad.  It  Ircab  of  the 
science  of  war,  properly  so  called  ;  lo  which  we  shall  gi 
rif  Strategy,  to  dislinguish  it  from  the  art  of  war  commonly  cftllt  , 
ladies.  The  first  purl  contains  tbe  principles  of  ihia  science,  wiib  tha,, 
■pp)ii:-aiion  of  them  to  a  supposed  scat  of  war.  In  the  second  and 
third  paru  these  principles  are  illustrated  by  a  portion  of  the  history  at 


What 
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What  b  here  observed  of  the  dangers  to  which  genius  is  too 
frequently  exposed  has  been  often  urged  to  restrain  the  flighta  of 
talent  and  imagiuation ;  and  there  can  be  no  question,  that  etery 
officer  who  aspires  to  command  should  not  only  be  skilled  in  die 
manoeuvring  of  troops,  but  conversant  in  those  higher  branches  of 
bis  profession  on  which  the  work  before  us  exclusively  treats :  but 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  more  men  are  gifted  with  great  talents 
for  command  than  b  commonly  supposed;  and  that  if  proofs  of  this 
are  not  oftener  exhibited,  it  arises  more  from  the  want  of  oppor- 
tunity and  means  of  distinction  than  from  the  rarity  of  ita  existence. 

Marshal  Saxe,  in  speaking  of  the  qualifications  neceaaary  for 
the  commander-in-chief  of  an  army,  gives  the  first  place  to  courage, 
the  second  to  genius,  and  the  third  to  health.  Under  the  first  of 
these  qualities  must  be  classed  that  entire  self-possessiop,  that 
promptitude  of  decision,  and  that  undaunted  perseverance,  whicb 
are  absolutely  essential  to  make  a  great  general,  for  braverj  is  a 
viitue  which  he  may  be  said  to  share  in  common  with  the  whole 
of  his  army.  By  genius  is  here  meant — a  fertility  of  expedient, 
quickness  of  invention,  and  a  readiness  in  the  application  and  dis- 
covery of  resources.  Under  health  is  included  all  bodily  requisites 
— a  quickness  of  sight,  an  unwearied  activity,  and  a  power  of  en* 
during  continued  fatigue.  To  find  so  many  valuable  requisites 
united  in  one  person  is  certainly  rare. 

The  great  merit  of  the  theoretical  part  of  the  Archduke's  work 
consists  in  its  simplicity  and  conciseness,  llie  first  chapter,  which 
does  not  exceed  forty- five  pages,  contains  all  he  has  to  say  on  the 
subject ;  and  in  the  first  section  of  it,  the  definitions  are  laid  down 
in  the  most  clear  and  inteitigible  manner. 

In  order  to  exemplify  the  principles  of  it,  the  author  has  given 
us,  in  the  second  chapter,  a  supposed  scene  of  action ;  one  most 
fertile  in  military  events  during  the  course  of  the  last  war,  and 
with  which  the  Archduke  has  proved  that  he  is  most  thoroughly 
acquainted.  It  comprises  that  extensive  tract  of  country  which 
lies  between  the  Lake  of  Constance,  the  Rhine,  the  Main,  the 
Eger,  the  Elbe,  the  Moldau,  the  Ems,  and  the  mountains  in 
the  most  northerly  parts  of  the  District  of  Saltzburg  and  the 
Tyrol.  By  the  help  of  a  very  excellent  map  which  accompanies 
this  work,  (to  which  also  belong  some  well  engraved  plans  of 
the  principal  engagements  mentioned,)  we  are  enabled  to  follow 
without  difficulty,  and  with  a  degree  of  interest  which  seldom  be- 
longs to  such  minute  description,  the  very  masterly  reconnoissance 
which  is  given  of  this  tract  of  country.  It  may  indeed  serve  as  a 
model  to  military  men  ;  the  course  of  every  river,  the  direction  in 
which  the  various  ranges  of  mountains  or  hills  extend,  the  difiertnt 
communications  which  connect  the  distant  parts,  every  accident  or 

circumstance 
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circumstance  of  ground — all  are  detailed  with  the  most  careful  A 
minuteness. 

Having  marked  out  die  theatre  of  war,  and  discussed  such  of  its  ' 
features  as  are  most  striking  in  a  militarj'  point  of  view,  a  compara- 
tive estimate  is  given,  in  the  De).t  section,  of  the  two  bases  of  ope^ 
mtion  ^^  hich  the  contending  armies  are  supposed  to  occupy.  That 
of  Uie  west  extending  from  Mentz  to  Brcisach,  a  ilislance  of  41) 
German  miles,  or  fuuj  teen  days'  march,  is  staled  to  have  many 
advantages  which  do  not  belong  to  the  other.  Tlie  Rhine,  in  the 
firat  j>!ace,  forms  a  strong  line  of  defence,  over  which  there  are 
ntimernus  crossings,  and  various  roads  beyond  it  uhich  lead  to  the 
eastward,  and  which  fucilitate  the  communication  between  it* 
several  points ;  it  is  defended  too  by  a  line  of  fortresses,  and  at  some 
little  distance  a  second  row  is  formed,  which  adds  to  its  security;^ 

The  eastern  bjisis  of  operation,  which  is  supposed  to  reach 
from  Stejer  to  Theresienstadt,  a  distance  of  31  German  miles,  or  - 
ten  days'  march,  presents  no  such  favourable  circumstances  as  ths(.(j 
on  the  frontiers  of  France;  the  right  wing  alone  is  covered  by,'] 
Tlieresienstudt  and  Prague,  and  part  of  the  left  by  the  line  of  tlio  J 
Emt,  but  the  passages  across  this  river,  as  well  as  over  the  Mo1duu«)a 
on  the  right,  are  few  an<{  unfavourable ;  tliere  is  only  one  great  r< 
of  communication,  and  the  Danube  divides  it  into  two. 

Even  to  those  least  conversant  in  military  matters,  the  import' 
ance  of  a  river,  wherever  the  movement  of  troops  is  concerned, 
must  be  apparent.  '  We  shall  accordingly  tiud,  says  the  Arch- 
duke, upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  wars  which  have  taken 
place  in  Germany  at  various  periods,  '  that  the  dclilc  of  the  Da- 
nube is  the  key  of  this  country,  and  that  the  possession  of  it  has 
always  decided  the  contest  which  has  been  fought  upon  tlie  banks 
of  that  river.' 

The  histiirical  part  of  the  book  opens  with  a  summary  detail  o 
the  first  campaigns  against  France  :  tliey  were  altogether  extremelnS 
discouraging,  and  gave  little  promise  of  that  gloiious  terminal ilHt>  I 
which,  after  a  long  senes  of  losses  and  disappointments,  at  lara-l 
put  an  end  to  the  agitationsof  Europe. 

At  the  opening  uf  the  campaign  of  I79G,  the  superiority  ii 
merical  force  rather   leant  to   the  side  of  the  Anslrians,  as  the   , 
annexed  enunieratiun  of  tlie  forces  engaged  will  shew; — 
Army  of  Upper  Rhin 
Field  Marsha'  ■" 


Array  of  Rhine  anA  Mosel 

General  Murenu. 

71^81  .  .  -  Infeniry, 

«,515  .  .  .  Cuvnlr^. 

Army  of  Samhre  and  Mei 

General  Jourdan. 

GSjOOa  .  .  .  Infaniry, 

1,100  .  .  .  Cuvalry. 


fio.836  .  .  Infantry, 
21,940  .  .  Cavalry. 
Army  of  Umer  Rhine 
Archduke  Chailes, 
7l,07t>  .  .  .  Infantry, 
20,702  .  .  .  Cavalry. 
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But  die  advantage  of  ground  possessed  by  tlie  French  was  more 
than  amply  sufficient  to  make  up  for  their  inferiority  in  numbers — 
their  basis  of  operations  is  described  as  in  every  respect  preferable, 
and»  their  position  as  of  such  strength  that  they  might  at  pleasure 
assume  the  offensive,  whilst  their  opponents  could  not  attempt  any 
forward  movement  of  the  kind  without  considerable  hazard.  In 
fact  we  should  almost  be  led  to  imagine,  that  the  Austrians  hardly 
considered  the  forcible  passage  of  the  Rhine  as  a  possible  event, 
and  this  is  the  only  mode  of  accounting  for  their  neglect  of  the 
necessary  precautions  to  strengthen  the  line  of  that  river,  and  to  bar 
the  approaches  into  the  German  territory. 

From  the  enumeration  which  we  have  already  given  of  the  con- 
tending armies,  it  will  be  seen  that  Morean,  one  of  the  generals, 
was  opposed  to  the  Archduke  Charles*,  on  the  Rhine  ;  and  of  all 
the  military  characters  which  France  has  of  late  years  produced, 
there  is  no  one  whose  reputation  stands  so  high  both  as  a  general 
and  as  a  man.  His  retreat,  in  this  campaign,  has  always  been 
considered  as  a  masterly  display  of  talent,  and  his  advance  into 
Germany,  in  the  following  year,  proved  that  his  skill  was  no  lest 
adapted  to  the  direction  of  the  forward  movements  of  an  army. 

According  to  the  Archduke's  view  of  the  matter,  Moreau's  ability 
was  not  equally  displayed  in  the  whole  conduct  of  this  retreat ;  and 
as.  the  Prince  has  most  unreservedly  pointed  out  the  faults  of  bis 
own  proceedings,  as  well  as  those  of  the  generals  under  his  com- 
mand, he  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  comment  on  those  of  bis  ad- 
versary. The  chief  merit  of  Moreau,  on  this  occasion,  appears  to 
have  been  a  skilful  concentration  of  his  forces,  whilst  those  of  tlie 
Austrians  were  scattered  and  divided ;  and  the  only  mistake,  of  any 
importance,  laid  to  his  charge,  (which  is  so  considered  by  Jomini, 
and  not  even  denied  by  his  own  biographer,)  is  that,  from  appre- 
hension for  the  fate  of  Jourdan,  he  made  a  false  movement  to  the 
left,  which  compelled  him,  after  some  loss,  to  abandon  the  project 
he  had  originally  formed,  of  retreating  by  both  routes  of  the  Da- 
nube, lie  is  blamed  by  the  Archduke  for  relinquishing  this  ad- 
vantage, as  well  as  for  a  want  of  decision  and  activity  after  his 
retreat  was  determined  upon ;  and  it  would  also  appear  that,  from 
an  unwilliiigness  to  give  up  any  portion  of  the  ground  he  had 
gained,  he  did  not  fall  back  upon  the  Danube  so  rapidly  as  he 
ought,  where  he  might  have  maintained  a  position  the  most  advan- 
tageous for  his  future  operations  under  every  possible  contingency. 

Moreairs  papers  were  seized  by  Buonaparte  at  the  time  of  his 
banishment  from  France,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it 
would  have  been  curious  to  compare  the  accounts  of  two  great 
generals  of  affairs  in  which  they  were  so  intimately  engaged. 
From  tlie  meagre  Memoir  published  by  Beauchamp  we  extract 

what 
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«lia(  be  gives  as  a  letter  from   Moreau  wri 
ivbicii  we  are  speaking,  since  it  explains  the  iiii 


rilten   at  the   lime  of 

-    r „, , motives  whicii  decided 

nim  upon  the  retreat  wliicli  Ii«  carried  into  effect  witli  so  mucit 
ability. 

,  '  The  enemy,'  says  he,  '  appeared  only  anxious  to  gain  lime,  ahvaj-s 
CKapiijg  from  us  and  giving  way  before  us,  as  ofien  ns  we  slitfwed  a 
Siapoailiun  to  niHke  resistance.  It  was  ro  be  presumed  ibat,  .ifter  hav- 
|i%  succeeded  in  driving  back  (be  Army  of  the  Satnbre  and  Meuse,  rhe 
p&rcbduke  Cbarles  would  turn  with  all  bis  force  upon  us,  and  entlca- 
D^ar  to  extend  himself  in  my  rear.  Tht-se  powerful  considerations  de- 
iBTRiined  me  upon  making  a  retrograde  movement,  in  order  that  ilie 
ly  might  be  placed  in  a  more  compact  position,  where  it  might 
Ty  remain  till  ihat  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  should  Ix:  able  to  re- 
ime  the  offensive.  To  assist  in  extricating  the  lallerj  I  rt'soived  upon 
itacbinga  body  of  troops  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  nhich  might 
,ve  the  etfcct  of  annoying  the  rear  of  the  .4rchdnke,  whilst  the  rest  of 
itTmy,  concentrated  at  Neubourg,  might  keep  in  check  the  force 
ler  General  Laiour,  and  threaten  lu  take  him  in  flank  if  be  moved 
>a  Au^burg.' — Life  of  Mortau,  p.  91. 
As  may  be  expected  in  a  work  where  two  volumes  arc  dcdicateil 
10  tbe  military  operations  of  a  campaign,  these  puints  are  all 
nfiscussed  by  the  Archduke  uilli  great  luiiiuteness ;  but  vliat- 
l^^r  differences  of  opiiiiou  may  exist  as  to  some  of  Moreau's 
MOTemeniB  during  this  campaign,  the  general  conduct  of  it  is 
ikairly  of  a  very  masterly  description  ;  and  the  ability  of  General 
jourdan,  to  whom  the  Army  of  the  Lower  Rhine  was  enirtistt-d, 

rcely  appears  lo  less  advantage.  He  is,  however,  blamed  by 
Archduke  for  a  certain  degree  of  jealousy  of  Moreau,  which  ia 
denied  by  the  French  commentator,  and  for  a  want  of  sufficient 
Ikromptitude  in  his  first  advance,  which  he  justly  considers  as  a 
fapital  error. 

'  Many  faults,'  says  he,  '  can  be  amended,  and  many  losses  can 
I  repaired,  all  excepting  that  of  time.  The  commander-in-chief 
Duld  therefore  he  always  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  advanced- 
ATd,  all  news  must  come  lo  bim  by  that  channel,  and  by  this  means 
me  can  he  acquire  the  requisite  knowledge  of  places  and  circum- 
mces  to  direct  his  projects  in  sufficient  lime  for  tbeir  execution  with 
pidity  and  eS'ecl.' 

Hostilities  began  in  the  (juarter  wbere  Jourdan  commanded,  and 
iAb  first  operations  were  attended  with  considerable  success.  The 
lustrian  generals  had  been  forced  to  retreat,  and  [lie  enemy  was 
'  DOst  at  the  gates  of  Ratisbon,  when  ihe  Archduke  determined 
on  flying  to  the  relief  of  the  beaten  army.  Leaving,  therefore, 
foi^:e  to  watch  Moieau,  who  had  advanced  into  Bavaria,  he 
a  junction  with  Wartensleben ;  and,  when  so  great  a  supe- 
iprity  of  force  was  opposed  to  him,  Jourdan  bad  no  chance  of 
^  B  B  3  safeij 
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safety  but4n  immediate  retreat.  Having  thus  compelled  one  army 
to  re-cross  the  Rhine,  the  Arcliduke  turned  to  attack  tliat  of  Moreau, 
nvho  still  roaintahied  his  position  iu  Bavaria,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Austrian  General  Latour. 

Augsburg  and  Munich  had  surrendered  to  the  French  arms; 
but  fearful  of  the  overpowering  force  which  might  now  be  brought 
against  him,  since  his  flank  was  left  exposed  by  the  defeat  of 
Jourdan,  Morcau*s  first  object  was  to  retire  upon  the  Iller. 

Flis  retreat  was  a  series  of  conflicts,  of  which  the  battle  of 
JBibcrach  stands  the  more  conspicuous,  and  his  passage  through 
the  Black  Forest  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  hazardous  enterpriies 
of  the  kind  upon  record.  To  arrive  at  the  Rhine,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  Moreau's  pkins  that  this  route  should  be  taken, 
though  it  led  through  the  Valley  of  Hell,  a  dangerous  defile,  of 
the  outlet  of  which  the  Austrians  had  possession.*  Jomini  ap- 
pears to  be  of  opinion  thut  if  the  Archduke  had  advanced  with 
greater  rapidity,  the  progress  of  his  enemy  might  have  been  more 
successfully  impeded ;  but  by  skilful  arrangements  all  difficulties 
Mere  overcome,  and  after  fighting  two  considerable  battles,  Mo- 
reau  retired  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops  across  the  Rhiue 
little  more  than  six  months  after  his  flrst  crossing  it  in  force. 

The  preliminaries  of  I^oben,  in  the  following  year,  put  a  stop 
to  the  exertions  of  Austria,  and  in  the  autumn,  by  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  peace  was  proclaimed  between  the  empire  and 
France.  ITiis,  however,  can  only  be  considered  as  a  feverish  tnice, 
and  in  the  year  1799  hostilities  were  renewed.  Hie  Archduke  was 
for  a  time  again  employed,  but  owing  either  to  the  state  of  his 
health,  or  to  political  circumstances,  we  find  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Austrian  armies  shortly  after  entrusted  to  other 
liands.  General  Kray  succeeded  to  this  important  post,  and  the 
emperor  himself  having  joined  the  army,  on  quitting  it  left  the 
command  ^rith  his  brother  the  Archduke  John.  The  battle  of 
Hohenlinden  then  occurred,  and  all  its  fatal  consequences,  for  Mo- 
reau,  like  Turenne,  who  is  said  to  have  bee\\  timid  and  circumspect 
in  his  youth,  appears,  like  him,  to  have  become  bold  and  enter- 

Srizing  as  he  advanced  in  years.  Hiis  battle  clearly  appeals  to 
ave  been  lost  from  a  want  of  previous  concert,  and  an  extra- 
ordinary and  inconceivable  degree  of  local  ignorance. — A  very  little 
examhiation  will  be  sufllicient  to  shew  that  the  Austrians  ought 
never  to  have  quitted  the  line  of  the  Inn ;  for,  by  abandoning  it,  the 

•  Wlien  Manhol  Villara,  in  the  vcar  1702,  was  pressed  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to 
traverse  the  Black  Mountains  iu  order  to  effect  a  juiiclion  with  the  Electoral  forces,  he 
Is  said  to  have  written  in  reply,  '  The  Valley  of  Neostndt,  which  yon  mention,  is  that 
which  is  called  the  Valley  of  Hell.  Your  Highness,  therefore,  must  pardon  my  nang 
tlie  ei|»renion,  but  I  have  not  sufficient  of  the  Devil  about  roc  to  pass  through  it' 
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Jkrcli()<ike  John  Tell  into  the  snate  which  was  laid  for  him  \>J 
Mofcau,  and  found  Iiimself  enibairuased  iit  a  country  where  bis 
aitpemritj  of  cavalry  could  be  of  no  avail. 

'  It  is  an  ulf now) edged  principle,'  shjs  a  very  intelligent  French 

writer  on  tins  subject,  '  that  the  base  of  a  plan  for  oflensive  operations 

|b*>uld  form  (he  best  pouible  line  of  defence, — and  thi!>  fun  da  mental 

linciple  cannot  be  violLiled  with  impunity,  because  nothing  is  more 

"    lit  than  a  sudden  transition  from  o&eiiiiive  to  defensive  operationii 

^Ise  measures,  or  an  unlucky  turn  of  alTairs  may  have  ovenM 

flans  of  the  General  who  attacks.  If  the  line  of  defence  which 
„  t  to  have  formed  liis  basis  has  not  been  well  taken  up,  if  the  ad- 
Mageous  points,  and  such  ns  were  strong  by  nature,  have  not  served 
t  as  points  from  which  to  advance,  they  will  not  stand  him  in  stead 
tiie  retreat ;  all  will  fall  into  confusion — the  beaten  army,  however 
jh  in  courage,  cannot  be  brought  into  line  except  utagicat  distance, 
pBd  will  have  lost  at  once  all  the  advantages  of  ihe  oflensive  in  ucCiun, 

well  as  those  of  positions  for  defensive  warfare.' 
f  Tliia  is  what  was  unhappily  expeTieiiced  by  the  Austr'tans  after 
pe  battle  of  llohenlinden.  By  abandoning  the  I'yrol  as  a  point  of 
~lipporl,  and  the  line  of  the  Iini,  they  gave  up  almost  every  thing; 
liat  of  the  SnLa,  it  is  true,  still  renininbd,  but  when  this  also  was 
^«n  up,  and  Salzburg  in  the  possession  of  the  eneoiy,  it  was  easy 
jf  perceive  tlint  the  fate  of  Austria  was  decided  ;  and  that  ati  army 
irbich  had  shewn  itself  unequal  to  maintain  either  of  the  strong 
fines  which  it  had  successively  abandoned,  was  not  likely  to  rally 
Vy  retiring  upon  the  capital  of  which  it  had  already  exhausted  the 
Igeiourcee. 

k    Moreau  shewed  great  ability  in  profiting  by  this  state  of  affairs, 
'     1  advancing  with  a  rapidity  which  allowed  his  enemy  no  repose, 
time  to  recruit  his  disorganized  troops.     The  unfortunate  divi- 
lli^iis  too,  which    at  that   time    prevailed   amongst  the  Austrian 
[  !]|encrals,  in  no  small  degree  contributed  to  the  want  of  unity  which 
Uwas  evident  in  all  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  auny  ;  and  the 
Mbsence  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  possessed  tlie  udent  of  con- 
stating the  good  will  of  those  under  him  without  relaxing  from  llie 
Kict  course  of  military  discipline,  could  not  fail  of  being  felt  most 
rerely  at  this  crisis. 
i  '^Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  in- 
quiry on  the  probable  causes  of  the  decided  superiority  on  the  part 
^  France,  which  marked  the  lung  succession  of  hostilities  we  have 
ieSy  noticed.     A  few  remarks,  however,  on  the  subject  will  not 
:  supcrfiuous. 

'  Austria  was  worsted,'  says  the  Archduke,  in  the  conclusion  of  his 

ork,  '  because  to  the  operations  of  the  French,  which  were  grounded 

_.i  a  well  combined  system  of  fortresses,  a  careful  survey  uf  the  whole 

Ifbeatre  of  war,  and  the  direction  to  one  end  of  all  the  turce  employed, 
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she  bad  only  to  oppose  the  bravery  and  superior  organization  of  her 
army,  and  some  splendid,  although  insulated,  exploits  of  her  com- 
inanders/ 

But  we  suspect  that  the  seat  of  the  evil  lies  deeper. 

*  In  spite  of  the  example  of  Laudon  and  of  the  Archduke  Charles/ 
(says  a  writer  who  appears  to  have  formed  a  very  accurate  estimate  of 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  different  European  armies,)  *  the  Austriaos 
have  always  kept  on  the  defensive  within  lines  and  positions,  and  have 
iftver  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  they  might  have  de- 
rived from  a  more  active  and  energetic  saystem  of  warfare.  There  is 
nd  change  required  in  the  Austrian  army,  for  it  is,  as  a  body,  as  much 
•uperior  to  that  of  the  French,  as  the  French  soldier  individually  ex- 
cels the  Austrian ;  but  the  Imperial  Generals  always  make  warato 
their  own  heavy  and  immovable  manner.  The  French  only  seek  lo 
attain  their  object  with  a  total  disregard  of  what  it  may  cost ;  the  chief 
care  of  the  Austrian  is  to  retain  what  he  possesses,  and  every  possible 
loss  is  calculated  with  a  nicety  unknown  to  the  French.' 

On  many  occasions,  we  believe,  that  a  battle  would  have  proved 
less  destructive,  and  entailed  fewer  sacri6ces  by  the  abandonment 
of  territory,  than  the  retreat  which  was  chosen  as  the  alternative; 
and  the  constancy  of  the  Austrian  army  under  so  many  reverses  of 
this  description  proves,  in  the  fullest  manner,  the  excellence  of  its 
composition,  and  its  superiority  under  difficulties  to  that  of  die 
French.  A  very  large  proportion  of  its  fo^ce  is  always  employed  in 
keeping  up  the  chain  of  communications  and  other  minor  services, 
00  that  one  portion  of  the  troops  which  might,  if  near  at  hand,  per- 
form good  service,  cannot  be  brought  into  action,  before  that  which 
it  may  be  sent  to  succour  is  beaten  or  dispersed.  The  point  of 
honour  too  which  leads  the  Austrian  officers  to  attach  so  much 
discredit  to  the  loss  of  cannon  is  mischievous  and  absurd  iti  the 
highest  degree ;  for  although  the  desertion  of  colours  must  certainly 
imply  discomfiture  and  disgrace,  it  is  not  so  with  artillery,  which 
ought  only  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  implements  of  war. 

A  state  of  hostilities  has  almost  always  proved  disastrous  to 
Austria,  though  her  people  are  warlike  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
love  of  arms  and  distinction  the  ruling  passion  amongst  her  no- 
bility.    This,  generally  speaking,  has  arisen  from  the  same  causes, 
and  from  similar  defects  in  the  conduct  of  her  armies  and  the  sys- 
tem of  her  government.     Her  trials  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty-    '; 
five  years  have  been  greater  by  many'  degrees  than  she  ever  expe-    * 
rienced  before ;  and  those  who  have  attached  credit  to  the  asser-    ' 
tions  so  frequently  made  by  Buonaparte,  that  English  gold  alone 
for  so  long  a  period  kept  the  nations  of  the  continent  at  war,  can- 
not be  aware  how  little  any  subsidies  from  this  country  are  able  to 
<  compensate  for  the  losses  which  Germany  has  suffered  in  her 

finances 
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finances  and  population  during  the  late  wars  in  which  she  wa> 


A  cousiderable  portion  of  llie  disasters  which  have  befallen  the 
Austrian  armies  has  been  sometimes  nttributed  to  the  Atilic  Coun- 
cil, bv  uhich  their  operations  are  hi  a  grent  measure  directed ;  it 

possible  that  some  disadvantages  have  arisen  from  the  check 
which  this  superintending  body  may  have  proved  to  the  free  and 
iHI)  rest  rained  exercise  of  miltlary  talent,  but  we  are  not  inclined  to 
impute  to  it  a  degree  of  blame  beyond  what  it  deserves. 

tliis  tribunal  was  originally  contined  in  its  jurisdiction  to  the 
Jiereditary  domains  of  the  Hmperor ;  it  formed  a  court  which  de- 
juded,  without  appeal,  in  all  processes  entered  there;  and  though  at 
it  sight  it  appears  extremely  hazardous  to  allow  of  any  control 
!tr  armies  actively  engaged  from  such  a  ([uarter,  the  effects  of  an 
^•iTar^emcnt  of  this  kind  may  not  be  so  peniicious  as  might  be 
apprehended.  Many  powers  under  every  government  are  neces- 
■arily  dormant ;  and  it  is  not  therefore  safe  to  argue  against  the 
practice  of  any  public  body,  because  its  constitution  may  be  defec- 
tive in  theory. 

Having  concluded  our  remarks  on  the  Archduke's  first  work, 
we  must  now  advert  to  a  second,  which  is  of  later  dale.  To  the 
military  man  both  are  vahiable ;  but  in  the  account  of  the  cam- 
paign of  170!))  as  in  the  former  publication,  the  great  minuteness 
.of  local  description,  and  the  constant  recurrence  to  the  principles 
originally  laid  down,  may  perhaps  fatigue  the  general  reader.  The 
causes  uhich  have  produced  such  frequent  reverses  to  the  Austrian 
arms — the  slowness  of  their  movements — their  defective  conimis- 
MtW — the  disadvantages  arising  from  a  want  of  unity  in  command, 
«nd  from  the  guidance  of  armies  in  the  field  by  men  in  office  at 
•home — all  the  defects,  in  short,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in 
speaking  of  the  tirsl  campaign,  are  acknowledged  by  the  Archduke 
in  their  fullest  extent ;  and  his  Imperial  HighneSiS  seems  mote  in- 
clined lo  dwell  upon  the  faults  of  the  Austrian!,  and  even  upon 
•uch  as  may  be  attributed  to  his  own  military  conduct,  as  Illustra- 
tions of  his  own  principles,  than  upon  the  success  to  which  his 
countrymen  may  fairly  lay  claim. 

After  a  very  minute  description  of  the  whole  seat  of  war,  which 
is  divided  by  the  author  into  three  regions,  viz.  the  pkiti  of  Italy, 
tlie  plain  of  Germany,  and  the  mountainous  country  intervening, 
be  proceeds  to  blame  the  two  contending  powers  for  supposing 
lliat  the  possession  of  tlie  latter  would  ensure  that  of  the  plains. 

'  Instead  (says  he)  of  niainlaining  a  contt^st  for  the  Tyrol,  the  Vorarl- 
>berg,  and  the  Grisons,  the  first  object  of  the  French  should  have  been 
ito  push  for  Vienna,  that  of  their  opponents  to  defend  ihe  line  of  the 
jjanube  ;  but  Trance  was  at  that  lime  under  Ihe  uuselllcd  government 

of 
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of  the  Directory,  and  although  the  peace  lately  concluded  with  Austria 
vras  not  supposed  to  be  lasting,  she  had  not  made  the  best  use  of  the 
respite  which  il  afforded/ 

It  is  curious  to  observe  to  what  rude  nhocls  received  opinions 
i|re  subject  in  these  days  of  new  liglit  and  reform.  By  men  of 
our  un-military  habits  the  occupation  of  the  defiles,  fortressesi 
Slid  snug  retreats  of  a  mountainous  region  have  always,  we  appre- 
hend, been  considered  of  the  first  importance;  but  here  we  are 
told,  and  that  too  by  a  great  commander,  that  all  the  advantages 
attendant  on  mountain- warfare  are  on  the  side  of  the  assailant; 
and  are  hence  led  to  infer,  that  the  only  theatre  of  war  upon  which  a 
General  ought  to  perform  is  one  where  he  may  exhibit  with  efliect 
bis  wliole  stock  of  strategical  and  tactical  knowledge.  To  account 
for  tlie  prevalence  of  this  error,  (which  it  is  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  the  Archduke's  work  to  correct,)  we  are  told,  that  dr- 
4;umstances  and  the  opinions  of  others  give  a  bias  and  direction  to 
the  affairs  in  which  most  men  are  engaged,  and  that  the  majority 
of  persons,  especially  in  -matters  of  ini|>ortauce,  adapt  tlteir  way 
of  thinking  to  that  of  others.  This,  wc  doubt  not,  is  very  nnich 
the  fact ;  but  we  nmst  leave  it  to  the  military  men  of  the  age  to 
decide,  on  an  examination  of  his  work,  whether  his  Imperial  High- 
ness has  made  out  his  case  against  the  Alps  under  their  several  de- 
nominations in  the  Tyrol  and  Grisons. 

The  French  seem  to  have  discovered  by  experience  tbe  insuffi- 
ciency of  their  means  to  carry  on  the  great  designs  they  had  pro- 
jected at  the  outset ;  nor  was  a  better  order  of  things  established 
until  Massena  became  commander-in-chief,  and  considerable  levies 
were  ordered  to  reinforce  his  army.  Tlie  Austrians,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  overrun  the  Grison  country,  and  were  greatly  superior  to 
the  enemy  in  numbers  along  the  whole  line  of  the  mountainous  re- 
gion. Tlie  assistance  they  derived  from  the  natives  of  this  country 
appears  to  have  been  trifling,  which  affords  another  proof  that  the 
}iatriotism  of  the  Swiss  is  greater  in  theory  than  practice — and  that 
tliey  fight  with  more  spirit  when  in  the  pay  of  another  coanUj 
than  gratuitously  for  their  own. 

Whilst  the  French  armies  in  this  quartar  were  placed  under  one 
head,  the  Archduke  and  Bcllegarde  were  injudiciously  kept  in- 
idependent  of  each  other.  In  spite  however  of  tliis  disadvantage 
fi.  severe  attack  was  made  on  the  French  line  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  2Uirich,  in  the  beginning  of  June ;  and  from  that  time,  till  the 
middle  of  August,  both  parties  remained  on  the  defensive  in  their 
several  positions. 

Omitting  the  operations  on  the  Rhine,  as  comparatively  of  little 
moment,  we  shall  now  turn  to  the  brilliant  career  of  Suwaroff,  in 
the  plains  of  Italy — an  insulated  period  of  success  during  the  long 
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of  reverses  to  ulitcli  die  Allies  were  exposed,  in  their  earl/ 
efforla  to  restrain  the  power  of  France. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  value  attached  by  the  Archduke  to 
set  rules  and  principles  in  the  conduct  of  military  operations  should 
lead  him  to  under-mte  the  talenls  of  a  general  who,  like  Suwuroff, 
its  excepting  those  which  led  him  in  face  of 
from  this  had  acf|uired  the  name  of  '  Field 
Marshal  Forwails'  from  the  Gerniinis,  who  served  under  his 
orders.  No  two  men,  in  inidi,  could  he  more  dissinkilar;  and  to 
of  till.-  statements  made  by  tlie  biographer 
contained  in  the  work 
likely  to  act  together 
i(h  advantage.  Lei  us  see  how  the  c^se  stands. 
Suwaroff  had  in  Italy,  under  his  orders,  at  llie  opening  of  the 
ipbign,  a  force  exceeding  90,000  men,  and  thus  possessed  a 
il  superiority  over  die  French  in  that  ijuarter. — 
lloreau,  who  had  sticci-eded  Scherer  in  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  was  too  weak  alone  lo  make  head  aguinst  the  Allies;  hia 
object  therefore  w.is  to  elTcct  a  Junction  with  Mncdouuld,  who 
commanded  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  to  the  attainment  of  it,  all 
his  efiforts  were  directed. 

'  Suvarolf,'  says  the  Archduke,  'superior  as  he  was  in  force  and 
with  every  advantage  on  his  siile,  ought  to  have  driven  Moreuu..  out  of 
Iialy,  "hilst  unsupported  by  Slacdonald  ;  but  having  no  niilliary 
science  beyond  tbul  which  hi:  bnd  gained  in  bis  campaigns  nsainst  the 
Turks,  no  plan  of  operations  CNcept  an  insdnct  which  laught  bim  to 
k  out  the  enemy  \fherever  he  was  lo  be  found,  his  movements  were 
^ducted  wilhfiut  ihe  necessary  calcnlaiion  aa  to  lime  and  place — 
j^  shewed  bodily  energy,  but  net  imellectual  decision,  Suwaroff's 
Rripsign  was  brilliant — Moreau's  scii'ntilic ;  each  forlunalely  had  a 
'1  to  play  which  suited  his  cbaraclcv.  Suwaroff  wuold  hnve  done 
without  a  superior  force— Morenu  would  have  failed  had  suc- 
■  depended  on  ihe  boldness  and  celerity  of  bis  manceuvres.' 
To  the  opinion  here  given  of  Moreau's  great  talents  us  a  military 
B  fully  inclined  to  subscribe;  with  those  which  relate  to 
t  abilities  of  his  antagonist  we  do  not  so  entirely  concur.  In  the 
t  place  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  emhurrassnients  created 
by  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  lo  those  in  command  on  foreign  service, 
{and  of  whi(.'h  the  Archduke  himself  in  some  places  so  heavily 
complains,)  ought  fairly  lo  be  taken  into  the  account  in  forming 
ir  judgment  of  die  conduct  of  SuwnrolT.  The  reduction  of  lim 
ief  fortresses  in  Italy  was  absurdly  pressed  from  that  quarter  aa 
E  necessary  measure ;  and  the  force  which  the  Marshal  had 
(hb  disposal,  nfter  the  requisite  dtdiiciions  for  this  object,  was 
tviudled  down  to  j'2,<XK}  men.      Wiakmed    as  he  thus  was,  it 
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was  BO  far  frcni  being  in  \»i  power,  without  considerable  riak,  lo 
conliiiue  the  pursuit  of  Moreaii,  that  fears  were  entertained  by  iba 
Austrian  court  lest  he  should  be  crushed  by  the  junction  of  hit 
enemies,  wlio  would,  when  united,  be  more  than  a  match  for  him. 
He  was  not  however  blind  to  his  danger,  or  regardless  of  the  n^ 
cessary  precautions.  '  Quand  j'anrai  ^tnll^  Macdonald,'  said  be, 
'  je  reviendrai  ^triller  Moreau  ;'  and  accordingly  after  enticing  lb« 
former  into  the  plains  of  LAmbardy,  he  fought  him  for  three  dan 
on  the  Trebia,  in  a  couBict  of  unusual  obstinacy,  and  so  complete)} 
discomfited  his  army,  that  noUiiiig  but  a  diversion  in  his  favoar 
by  Moreau  prevented  its  complete  destruction 

Having  thus  disposed  of  Macdonald,  this  Northern  Hauniba), 
as  he  was  afterwards  styled,  turned  upon  Moreau,  and  com- 
pelled bim  to  retire  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa;  from  which 
ferilous  situation  he  was  only  released  by  SuwarofTs  recall  from 
taly,  at  a  lime  when  the  French  General  had  announced  to  tht 
Senate  his  total  inability  to  defend  the  place  longer,  llius  termi- 
nated (his  celebrated  campaign.  In  live  months  this  uiiscieotifie 
commander  had  gained  as  many  great  battles,  and  reduced  all  the 
fortified  places  in  Lombardy  and  I'iedmodt. 

'file  evacuation  of  Italy  by  the  Allies  at  this  conjuncture  wai 
most  injudicious.  It  was  urejudicial  to  the  cause,  not  only  in  iH 
immediate  effects,  as  it  called  away  troops  from  a  quarter  when 
they  were  gaining  renown,  but  it  also  served  most  fatally  lo  in- 
crease the  jealousies  which  existed  between  the  Allied  Powers,  and 
finally  contributed  to  dissever  one  of  them  from  the  coalittoo* 
Those  who  are  inclined  to  impute  lo  the  Archduke  the  adoption  of 
this  step  should  read  what  he  says  on  llie  subject,  and  they  will  pro-- 
bably  then  agree  »ithus  as  to  I  be  quarter  where  blame  ought  juatlj( 
to  attach.  ^ 

Suwaroff,  who  fortunately  had  no  turn  for  diplomacy,  was  ai 
tonied  to  excuse  his  disinclination  to  write  by  saying,  '  that  the  pal' 
sal  ill  in  the  hands  of  a  soldier ;'  and  as  the  Archduke  profesaes  tO' 
touch  as  little  as  possible  on  subjects  purely  political, such  parts  of  hiir 
book  are  hardly  fair  subjects  for  criticism.  We  aie  sorry  howevef 
to  observe  the  common  cry  of  the  continent,  in  regard  to  the  sek 
tish  policy  of  England,  re-echoed  from  so  high  a  quarter.  T^xt 
views  of  this  country,  according  to  the  general  creed  of  foreign 
politicians,  are  exclusively  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  \xt 
maritime  superiority  :  and  thus  in  enumerating  the  different  causM 
which  led  ibe  Allies  to  agree  lo  the  abandonment  both  of  Italj 
and  Switzerland  at  this  crisis,  a  jealousy  lest  Russia  should  obuii 
a  port  in  the  Mediterraiicuu  is  said  to  have  actuated  the  couocib 
of  England ;  whilst  the  Russians  were  stimulated  by  the  bopes  of 
smgly  beating  the  French  armies,  and  peihaps  of  advatKing  vicio*' 
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.jous  into  France.  The  motives  nliicii  led  the  Austrmn  cabinet  to 
4cquiesce  in  this  arrangement  were  more  obvious  :  it  has  been  ■ 
alti-ibuled  to  a  desire  on  iheir  part  to  appropriate  to  themselves  ■ 
certain  of  the  King  of  Sardinia's  territories ;  but  at  all  events  they  I 
were  not  sorry  that  such  formidable  allies  an  the  Rusaimis  shoul4  I 
be  repioved  from  their  favourite  possessions  on  tlic  Italian  soil.        ■ 

From  whatever  combination  of  causes  it  proceeded,  the  measura  J 
itself  was  finally  resolved  upon,  and  orders  were  issued  that  the  ■ 
Austrian  army  should  attempt  a  co-operntion  on  the  Lower  Rhine  I 
with  an  expedition  composed  of  English  and  Russians,  to  be  landet(  I 
at  the  Holder.  The  result  of  this  euterprize  is  well  known,  and  1 
the  danger  which  must  accompany  the  attempt  to  land  on  an  en^  I 
my's  coast,  without  the  necessary  precaution  in  case  of  a  reverse,  I 
appears  to  b*  so  clear  as  to  render  the  Archduke's  observations  oi|  I 
the  subject  ainmst  superfluous.  I 

llie  want  of  harmony  between  the  Au^trians  and  Russians,  pn»  M 
duced  by  this  change  in  the  object  of  their  operations  at  this  period  ^ 
of  the  campaign,  had  a  very  prejudicial  effect.  Previously  to  quit*  J 
ting  bis  position  in  Switzerland,  the  Archduke  resolved  upon  dii^^ 
turbing  the  French  communication  by  an  attack  on  Massena's  left  I 
wing,  which  had  been  considerably  weakened  by  the  operations  ■ 
carried  on  upon  the  right,  and  in  the  mountains  around  St.  Gothard.  I 
The  dispositions  for  executing  this  project  seem  to  have  been  well  I 
planned ;  but  the  whole  failed,  because,  in  consequence  of  an  iiw  1 
correct  calculation,  a  sufficient  number  of  pontoons  could  not  b«  I 
found  to  throw  a  bridge  across  the  Aar.  Time  was  thus  lost — the  1 
French  assembled  in  force,  and  a  most  discreditable  picture  is  pre-  1 
■ented  of  the  very  defective  state  of  the  Austrian  equipments  for  I 
this  branch  of  service.  A  long  dissertation  then  follows  on  tlis  I 
art  of  throwing  bridges  over  rivers.  It  is  not  every  general  who  1 
will  be  inclined  to  imitate  SuwarofT,  or  much  science  on  this  sub-  I 
ject  would  be  completely  thrown  away. — At  the  battle  of  the  ■ 
Trebia  he  is  said  to  have  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  I 
Cosaacks,  and  to  have  swum  across  the  river,  as  a  practical  reproof*  ■ 
to  a  corps  of  Austrian  cavalry,  who,  although  ordered  to  advance,  m 
were  waiting  for  pontoons.  '1 

llie  Austrians  have  been  highly  censured  for  withdrawing  to  I 
lai^e  a  force  as  6U,O0U  men  from  Switzerland,  before  the  arrival  9 
of  Suwaroff,  and  for  retarding  his  passage  of  St.  Gotlinrd,  by  wttb'  I 
holding  from  his  army  the  means  of  transport.  As  the  key  of  thd  I 
position,  the  Archduke  distinctly  pronounces  that,  in  his  opinion^  M 
Switzerland  ought  not  to  have  been  abandoned,  and  he  even  ac-  I 
knowledges  that  some  share  of  blame  may  attach  to  himself,  foi  I 
not  being  sufficiently  prompt  in  his  support  of  the  Russians  agairiit  J 
JMas-iena'*  line.  Under  such  circumstances,  to  communicate  to 
[  Suwaroff 
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Suwaroff  the  change  that  had  taken  place,  and  to  suggest  to  him 
the  propriety  of  remaining  on  the  defensive^  must  have  proved  a 
task  which  his  Imper'ud  Highness  woufd  willingly  have  avoided. 
The  commimication  however  was  made,  and  the  reply  b  too  cha- 
racteristic to  be  here  omitted. 

*  Dites  k  Monseigneur  que  je  ne  connois  pas  la  defensive,  je  ne  sais 
qu'attaquer.  J'irai  en  avant,  quand  bou  me  semblera.  Alors  je  ne 
ro'arr^trai  pas  en  Suisse ;  je  marcherai,  selon  mes  ordres,  directement 
en  Franche  Comt^.  Dites  lui  qu'&  Vienne  je  serai  a  ses  pieds ;  mais 
qu*ici  je  suis  au  moins  son  egal ;  i4  est  Feld  Mar^chal ;  je  1e  suis 
aussi.  II  est  au  service  d'un  grand  Empereur,  et  moi  aussi ;  il  est 
jeune,  et  moi  je  suis  vieux.  J'ai  acquis  de  rexp6rience  h  force  de  vic- 
totres  et  n'ai  de  conseils  ni  d'avis  h  recevoir  de  qui  quece  soit;  je  n*en 
prends  que  de  Dieu,  et  de  mon  ep^e/ 

Suwaroff,  thus  abandoned  to  his  own  resources,  commenced  that 
retreat  which  has  been  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary military  attempts  upon  record,  and  of  which  Masseoa 
himself  is  reported  to  have  said,  '  Je  donnerois  toutcs  mcs  cam- 
pagnes  pour  celle  de  Suisse  du  General  Souworoff.'  The  idea  of 
conducting  a  large  army  over  mountains  which  could  with  difG- 
cultv  be  crossed  by  small  detachnients>  and  that  too  in  the  month 
of  October,  is  treated  by  the  Archduke  as  an  absurd  and  visionary 
project,  though  full  credit  is  given  to  the  Marshal  for  the  prompti- 
tude of  his  decisions  in  all  cases  of  difficulty.  The  numbers  of  the 
Russians  about  to  embark  on  this  dangerous  service  are  stated  by 
the  Archduke  not  to  have  exceeded  18,000  infantry  and  4O00 
Cossacks,  with  Q.5  field-pieces,  which,  from  necessity,  were  sent 
round  by  the  Tyrol ;  and  on  this  occasion  we  find  a  summary  of 
his  opinions  on  the  composition  of  Russian  armies,  which  although 
somewhat  long  and  not  very  complimentary  to  his  allies,  we  shall 
Venture  to  transcribe. 

*  The  Russians  had  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  war  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  possessing  the  best  qualities  of  a  soldier,  namely,  distinguished 
bravery*  and  a  discipline  of  which  the  value  can  only  fairly  be  brought 
to  the  proof  when  he  who  commands  them  knows  how  to  direct  it. 
This  bravery  is  founded  upon  physical  strength,  which  decides  little 
except  in  close  conflict,  a  species  of  fighting  which,  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  weapons  which  take  effect  from  a  distance,  and  of  movements 
which  prevent  its  application,  seldom  occurs,  even  in  the  greatest  bat- 
tles, and  only  when  both  sides  are  equal  in  the  skil fulness  uf  their 
manuobvres. 

*  Neither  the  Russian  cavalry  or  infantry  were  accustomed  to  rapid 
movements.  To  arrive  at  perfect  ininioxability  wub  their  aim  ;  a  de- 
gree of  steadiness  which,  although  essential  in  the  first  formation  of  the 
soldier,  is  not  required  in  the  management  of  larger  bodies,  where  the 
detail  is  less  considered  than  the  tactical  arrangement  of  the  whole. 
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'  The  chicl  sutely  of  the  army  depends  upon  the  Cossacks.     Accus- 
tomed, by  contihuiil  inrouils,  to  wutch  every  motion  of  the  eocmy,  they, 
become  of  little  use  in  h  country  unfit  fur  cavalry  to  act,  and  in  de- 
fensive posiliuDS  behind  rivers  the  advantage  is  completely  lost  wbicli  1 
may  be  derived  from  their  desultory  warfare. 

'To  supply  the  necessities  of  a  Russian  army  an  enormous  train  follows 
it,  which  impedes  all  its  movements;  ndapted  in  its  establishment  for 
carrying  on  war  in  the  inhospitable  plains  of  the  Turkish  frontier,  the 
posibility  of  dispensing  with  many  things,  according  to  the  new  sys^ 
lem  of  finding  every  where  articles  of  5rst  necessity,  of  making  shift 
with  little  baggage,  hardly  ever  enter  into  their  llmughls.     Since  lfa«   , 
year  1763  the  only  wars  of  consequence  in  which  they  were  engaged 
had    been  with  the  Turks,  in    which  determined    courage,  persi 
bravery,  and  the  maintaining  a  close  and  compact  order  in  the  ra 
had  commonly  decided  the  day,  without  any  skill  in  ladies  being  n 
quired.     Hence  their  generals  and  officers"  have,  for  the  mo; 
formed  themselves  exclusively  on  these  principles,  and  have  remain 
unacquainted  with  every  other  department  of  the  military  art.    Elated    1 
by  their  last  victories  over  the  Turks,  inspired  by  the  French  emigtanti  j 
with  contempt  for  the  Frenchmen  of  the  new  school,  and  latterly  {ai   \ 
the  Austrians  also,  who  had  failed  in  bringing  to  a  close  the  war  whii:!' 
appeared  so  easy,  and  easily  convinced  that  the  arrival  uf  Snuwarfl^ 
b«H  alone  decided  the  fate  of  arms  in   Italy — both  they   and   their  ^(^   J 
neral  were  now  completely  blinded  by  their  own  presumption.     It  w^  ] 
not  that  noble  self-confidence  which  raises  the  soul  and  excites  it  t~ 
deeds  of  greatness,  but  the  sign  of  meiiinl  weakness  and  of  a  correspon- 
dent ilejeclion  in  times  of  adversi^'.     Korsakow  thought  himself  sure 
of  such  a  superiority  of  force,  that  his  opponents  must  of  necessity  di- 
rect their  movements  by  his,  and  that  precaution  was  not  more  indis- 
pensible  in  Switzerland  than  in  the  steppes  of  the  Dniester.     As  if  in 
common  the  stationary  body  were  enabled  to  guide  the  decisions  of  that 
isjiy  set  in  motion — and  as  if  every  particular  adversary  and 
y  particular  country  did  not  require  a  peculiar  application  of  the 

tnciples  laid  down  fur  the  conduct  of  warlike  opcrolioua.' 
tW8S  not  until  St.  Gotlinrd  liad  been  §ur[nnunted  by  the  es- 
"^ tnioriiinary  perseverance  of  the  Ru!<sinn  army,  that  Suwaroff  be- 
came aware  of  the  extent  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed. 
The  corps  under  Korsakoff  and  Hotzc,  to  whicli  he  looked  for 
support  in  bis  progress  through  the  niouiilaiiu,  bad  been  succes- 
sively riefealcd  by  Mnssena,  aud  driven  back  into  the  Orisons,  and 
on  descending  Intu  the  valley  uf  the  Reuss  his  soldiers,  worn  out 
with  cold  and  fatigue,  found  jiew  enemies  to  contend  with  in  every 
^'  "  lion.  Tbe  Cossacks  were  compelled  to  dismount,  as  their 
a  became  useless,  or,  fulling  over  precipices,  \vere  lost  in  tbe 
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•now ;  and  the  horrors  of  this  situation  were  powerfully  increased 
by  the  absence  of  all  intelligence  of  what  was  passing  elsewhere. 
What  an  accumulation  of  peril  is  presented  to  us  in  the  followii^ 
passage !  We  select  it,  as  it  relates  to  a  reniaikable  spot,  though 
even  in  describing  a  scene  of  so  much  interest,  the  didactic  stjle 
is  not  departed  from,  which  pervades  the  whole  work. 

'  As  SouwarofT  tlien  attempted  to  push  forward  into  the  Valley  of 
the  Reuss,  he  arrived  at  what  is  called  the  Umerloch,  a  dark  cavem« 
eighty  yards  long,  through  which  it  was  necessary  fur  his  troops  to  de- 
file in  order  to  reach  the  Devil's  Bridge  by  a  steep  decHvity.  Thb 
bridge  connects  by  a  single  arch  the  rocks  which  run  ak>ng  the  two 
sides  of  the  valley,  and  over  it  the  way  leads  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Reuss.  The  arch  was  sprung ;  and  the  French,  posted  on  the  opposite 
mountain,  by  a  continued  fire,  rendered  its  repair  impossible,  and  com- 
manded not  only  the  outlet  but  also  the  entrance  of  the  Umerloch. 
The  first  Russian  battalion  gallantly  advanced  to  the  cavern,  and  were 
completely  swept  away.  The  column  followed,  and  as  the  shot  of  the 
enemy  poured  in  thick  upon  them,  all  were  hurried  pell  mell  into  thb 
natural  vault.  The  foremost  were  thrust  forward  by  those  in  the  rear, 
and  thus  became  exposed  to  the  murderous  fire  kept  up  from  the 
other  side,  or  fell  over  the  rocks  into  the  abyss  beneath.  At  last  it 
was  resolved  to  turn  the  enemies*  fiank  by  a  circuitous  route, — an  at*^ 
tempt  which  seldom  fails  among  mountains,  as  the  adversary  rarely  has 
sufficient  time  or  advantages  of  ground  to  guard  himself  against  it.  A 
ford  above  the  bridge  was  accordingly  tried  by  the  Russians — they 
threw  themselves  breast  high  into  the  impetuous  stream — gained  the 
heights  on  the  opposite  side,  and  drove  the  French  from  their  positions 
there.  The  Devil's  Bridge  was  repaired  by  trunks  of  trees  and  planks 
— and  Sou warofi' reached  VVasen  in  the  evening  of  that  day.' 

So  much  intrepidity  and  firmness  deserved  a  better  fate  than  the 
severe  hardships  which  befel  the  Russiaii  troops  during  the  fifteen 
days  in  which  they  were  left  to  scramble  through  the  Swiss  nioim- 
tains.  Suwaroff  at  last  retired,  with  difficulty,  to  the  east  of  the 
Lake  of  Constance ;  and,  in  the  height  of  his  indignation  at  what 
be  termed  the  treachery  of  the  Austrians,  refused  a  conference 
with  the  Archduke,  which  was  proposed  at  this  time.  The  Em- 
peror Paul  shortly  after  withdrew  his  forces  from  the  coalition, 
and  Austria  was  thus  left  to  cope  single-handed  \iith  France. 
in  the  following  year  (1800)  Buonaparte  took  the  command  of 
the  Army  of  Reserve,  and  advanced  into  Italy  ;  there  the  fate  of 
the  war  was  decided  at  Marengo,  as  it  was  in  Germany  by  the 
battle  of  Hoheidinden. 

We  cannot  bring  our  article  to  a  close  without  a  few  words 
respecting  that  strange  mortal,  Suwaroff. — It  is  not  surprising  that 
his  singularities,  and  his  total  contempt  for  all  the  forms  and  ob* 
iervances  of  war,  should  lo^er  him  in  the  estimation  of  a  German 

tactician. 
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HcticUn.  Beiu^  niorcnvcr awnre  of  the  dixadvaiitsges  ulnch  attend 
tlie  tedious  mode  of  Austrian  warfare,  he  wus  apt  to  express,  with  '^ 
tuo  little  re^ene,  his  opinions  on  this  subject ;  and  it  is  even  upon  \ 
record,  that  he  declined  com mtnri eating  some  of  his  pinns  to  the  i 
Eniperor  of  Austria  ivhen  asked  so  to  do,  alleging  as  n  reason  for  T 
tliis  refusal,  llie  wmit  of  secrecy  which  attended  all  ihc  deliberations*  | 
of  the  cabinet  at  Vienna,  on  matters  connected  with  llie  war  de- 
pa  rin  lent. 

A  Russian  army  is,  perhaps,  more  easily  managed  than  any 
other ;  but  no  general,  even  of  that  nution,  ever  had  a  stronger 
hold  over  the  afl'ections  of  his  troops  than  Suwaroff  enjoyed  in  the 
midst  of  all  hi»  extravagancies.  Though  severe  in  his  discipline, 
mid  apparently  careless  of  the  lives  of  his  men,  what  be  imposed  ' 
upon  others  he  stibmitled  to  himself,  and  whatever  hardships  his 
army  suffered,  he  shared  in  common  with  the  meanest  soldier.  His 
frequent  visits  to  titc  tents  of  his  people  remind  us  of  what  is  re- 
lated of  our  Henry  the  Fifth — he  was  fond  of  conversing  with 
them,  of  listening  tn  their  tiilk,  and  of  lasting  their  wup  and 
brandy,  to  be  satistied  of  its  quidity.  Though  much  was  assumed, 
a  love  of  singularity  pervaded  his  whole  character;  wttuess  the  ' 
strange  exhibitions  which  have  often  been  repeated  of  him,  and  his 
frequent  addiesscs  to  his  soldiers  on  parade.  However  biirlesijue 
his  behaviour  and  uncouth  his  appearance,  it  was  not  ridicule  or 
contempt  that  his  conduct  excited;  and  liketlie  Hero  of  Cervantes, 
he  always  claims  our  respect  even  in  the  midst  of  his  moat  ludicrous 
distresses.  To  accustom  his  troops  to  their  duties  in  action  hl<i 
maiiteiivres  were  btuught  as  near  as  possible  to  aituul  combat,  and 
they  even  were  sometimes  carried  on  at  night. 

Though  fully  alive  to  all  his  defects,  we  should  say,  that  justic 
has  not  been  done  either  to  the  military  or  moral  qualities  of  this 
extraordinary  character.  In  loyalty  to  his  sovereign  no  man  ever  J 
surpassed  litm  :  few  have  been  so  cariless  of  the  world's  goods,  ' 
and  so  perfectly  free  from  all  seltish  considerations.  His  move- 
ments, though  conducted  with  singular  rapidity,  were  not  without 
calculation,  as  the  enemies  of  bis  fame  have  so  often  asserted;  ainl 
that  quickness  of  decision  for  which  he  was  distinguished,  of  itself 
led  very  frequently  to  the  constant  success  which  marked  his  career. 
His  confidence  in  himself  sprung  from  his  ignorance  of  defeat;  atid 
had  he  piissessed  no  other  (]ualities  of  a  great  general  than  the  ad- 
dition of  Felix  to  his  name,  we  are  inclined  to  consider  diat,  of  all 
the  contincntiil  leaders  who  have  appeared  during  thesi:  latter 
years,  he  was  ihe  most  fitted  to  cope  tvitli   liuonapartc   in  the 
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Art.  V. — 1.  JirutuSf  or  the  Fall  of  Tarquiti,  an  Hisiorical  Tra- 
gedi/.     By  John  Howard  Payne. 

2.  Kvadiie^  or  the  Statue.  A  Tragedif^  in  Five  Jets.  By  Ri- 
chard Sliiel,  Esq. 

rPHE  inAueuce  of  the  drama  on  the  manners  of  a  nation  and  its 
^  liabits  of  tliinliugy  few  will  question,  who  have  considered  the 
subject  with  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  It  is  idle  to  calculate 
the  extent  of  tliat  intluence  by  the  number  of  specific  characters 
formedy  or  actions  done  in  direct  imitation  of  dramatic  persooages; 
such  are,  rather,  instances  of  mania,  rarely  to  be  found,  and  arising 
from  a  coincidence  of  irritable  temperament  with  very  favovriag 
circumstances ;  in  ordinary  cases,  the  glowing  enthusiasm,  which 
the  representation  kindles  within  us,  may  indeed  affect  our  drdinis, 
but  is  cooled  by  the  realities  of  the  morrow.  The  moral  mfluenee, 
however,  does  not  perish  with  it — it  goes  to  strengthen  the  mass  of 
opinions  and  feelings  previously  engendered  by  similar  representa- 
tions ;  that,  which  each  individual  may  have  entertained  at  first  but 
coldly,  numbers  by  communication  feel  warmly ;  and  spread  to 
greater  numbers,  who  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the  first 
cause  of  the  emotion.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  tlie  drama 
has  formed  the  national  character ;  that  undoubtedly  is  the  result 
of  many  other,  and  more  important  circumstances  :  but  we  have 
iio  doubt,  that  the  two  act  powerfully  on  each  other ;  the  national 
character  is  impressed  strongly  on  die  drama,  while  our  drama  is 
not  the  least  potent  of  many  agents  to  form  and  to  cherish  the  pe- 
culiarities of  our  natioiml  character. 

Entertaining  these  opinions,  we  watch  with  peculiar  interest  the 
progress  of  dramatic  poetry,  and  the  slate  of  dramatic  taste  amongst 
our  countrymen.  We  confess  that  we  have  no  reason  to  congratu- 
late them  on  either.  We  do  not  remember  a  single  good  tragedy 
of  modem  date;  Mr.  Coleridge's  Remorse  and  Mr,  Milmans 
Fazio,  indeed,  considered  merely  as  proofs  of  poetic  talent,  are  dis- 
tinguished performances,  though  we  think  them,  for  reasons  already 
given,  very  imperfect  as  plays.  But  if  the  productions  themselves 
are  not  honourable  to  their  authors,  their  fate  seems  to  us  to  be 
decided  in  a  way  still  less  creditable  to  their  judges.  Chance, 
caprice,  party,  any  thing  but  true  principles  appears  to  direct  the 
judgment  of  a  tirst  audience,  a  judgment  which,  when  unfavourable, 
with  peculiar,  and  unreasonable  hardship,  is  both  summary  and 
without  appeal.  It  might  be  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  these  things  in  an  age  certainly  neither  deficient  generally  in 
talent  nor  cultivation,  as  well  us  how  far  they  act  on  each  other; 
but  the  limits  allowed  to  us  on  die  present  occasion  forbid  us  from 
travelling  so  i\ir  from  the  immediate  subjects  under  review. 

Brutus 
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Brutus  antt  Evadiie  are,  or  liave  been,  both  favoiiriles  with  the 
^blic;  and  ihoiigli  after  what  we  have  j«st  said  we  shaH  not  be 
npecied  to  subtnil  our  own  opinion  to  that  judgment,  jet  we  owe 
it  BO  much  of  deference  at  teast,  as  not  to  differ  from  it  et^seniially, 
without  assigning  our  reasons.  Neither  of  the  pinys  professes  to 
)w  whoilj' original ;  Mr.  Shiel  informs  us  (lint  he  Itas  borrowed 
pert  of  his  plot  from  the  Traitor  of  Shirley;  Mr.  Payne,  with  a 
{.generality  that  defeats  all  the  proper  purposes  of  the  statement, 
I^bIIi  us,  that '  he  has  had  no  hesitation  in  adupliiig  the  conceptions 
id  language  of  his  predecessors,  wherever  ihey  seemed  likely  to 
lengthen  the  plan  which  he  had  prescribed  In  himself.'  We  have 
a  right  to  dictate  to  authors;  ihey  may,  like  Mr.  Payne,  adopt 
hole  scenes  from  their  predecessors ;  we  certainly  have  a  right  to 
liltU:  more  honesty  and  expliciiness  in  tlieir  acknowledgments  : 
id  while  we  agree  with  him  that  '  no  assistance  can  be  available 
lithout  an  effort  almost  if  not  altogether  as  laborious  as  original 
Rntposition,'  we  would  yet  observe  that  the  labour  of  adaptation 
^i|N  different  in  kind  from  tliat  of  composition,  and  entitled  to  a  dif- 
farent  degree  of  praise. 

^.  One  of  the  predecessors  to  whom  Mr.  Payne  is  under  great  and 
ttnackuowled«ed  obligations,  Nathaniel  Lee,  in  the  dedication  of 
IJUa  Brutus,  spcnks  thus  :  '  There  are  some  subjects  that  require  but 
fcdf  tlie  strength  of  a  great  poet :  but  when  Greece  or  old  Rome 
some  in  play,  the  nature,  wit,  and  vigour  of  foremost  Shakspeare, 
tbe  judgment  and  force  of  Jonson,  with  all  his  borrowed  mastery 
from  the  ancients,  will  scarce  suffice  for  so  terrible  a  grapple.' 
That  there  is  a  difficulty  in  rendering  interesting  to  an  English  au- 
dience subjects  taken  from  the  (ireek  or  Roman  history,  the  expc- 
nenoe  of  all  our  dranmtists  who  have  atlempied  them,  sufficiently 
demoustrates — 'even  Shakspeare 's  Brutus,'  says  Lee,  with  much 
^ado  beut  himself  into  the  heads  of  a  blockish  age,'  '  and  Jonson'a 
:, Catiline  met  no  better  fate'  It  is  not,  however,  we  conceive,  in 
imy  excessive  loflinesf  of  the  subjects,  or  peculiar  '  blockishness'  of 
ijhe  audience  that  this  difficulty  consists  ;  for  after  all,  the  loftiness 
^•f  a  subject  in  reference  to  the  reader  or  spectator  depends  mainly 
,MHt  the  author  who  treats  it. — Shakspeare  is  certainly  not  less  rabed 
,4d)0ve  his  audience  in  Macbeth  or  Hamlet,  than  in  Coriolamis,  or 
Julius  Ca^ar,  and  they  who  have  been  delighted  with  the  two  for- 
jiBtet,  may  be  well  supposed,  so  far  as  intelligence  is  concerned,  to 
flbe  capable  of  receiving  pleasure  from  the  two  latter.  I'he  truth 
deems  to  be  that  the  subjects  which  have  been  most  commonly  se- 
,  Iccted  ftoni  classic  history  have  iu  themselves  two  defects,  which 
l^ieoder  them  impracticable  in  almost  any  hands  for  the.  English 
l^gc;  ihey  are  too  familiar  to  us  in  all  their  details  aa  liistoricul 
Arts,  and  they  are  cbieQji  of  a  political  nature.  The  intcirit  of  the 
V  u  2  drama 
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tlranui  oiuU  iii  the  nuun  be  persooal,  though  it  tnaj  borrow  indirect 
aid  from  the  oalioiial  feebngs  of  the  audietice;  it  is  unfortiuiatey 
therefore,  that  the  Roman  history  has  beeo  more  resorted  to  for  sub- 
jects, tliaD  the  far  more  romantic  annals  of  ^Greece :  for  of  mil  his* 
tories,  the  Roman  is  that  in  which  personal  character  and  individiial 
interest  are  the  most  swallowed  up  by  what  is  public  and  p<diticaL 
Hie  judgment  of  Shakspeare,  in  this  respect,  is  altogether  astonislH 
iog — of  his  three  great  Roman  plays,  two,  Coriolaaus  and  Mark 
AutoiiT,  are  rare  instances  of  tlirect  violation  or  forgetftdness  of 
that  national  spirit  which  we  have  been  describing ;  tbe  interest  in 
them  is  almost  wholly  personal;  and,  in  the  third,  (Julius  Ccmt) 
he  has  dexterously  contrived  to  rivet  our  attention  rather  on  the 
qualities,  the  friendships,  the  quarrels,  and  the  misfortunes  of  indi* 
viduals,  than  on  the  public  cause  for  which  they  are  contending.  In 
his  English  historic  plays  this  is  still  more  remarkable ;  be  bas  ift- 
deed  appealed  to  our  feelings  as  Englishmen,  in  the  wars  of  Fnum^ 
and  England,  but  when  the  scene  is  laid  at  home,  he  makes  the  ia^ 
tcrest  entirely  personal ;  it  is  not  on  public  revolutions^  a  di^co»> 
tented  people,  or  rival  factions,  that  he  suffers  us  to  dwell,  these  are 
lost  in  such  characters  as  the  tragic  and  moralizii^  Richaid,  the 
impetuous  Hotspur,  the  chivalrous  Harry,  shaking  off  Jiis  proBig^ 
companions,  tlie  ambitious  and  diabolical  Gloucester,  the  stem  and 
sublime  Wolsey. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  Shakspeare  would  have  obviated  the 
difficulties  of  Brutus,  if  he  had  chosen  such  a  subject ;  for  in  spite 
of  tlie  opinion  of  Voltaire,  who  calls  it  '  the  subject,  perhaps,  of 
all  others,  the  most  fitted  for  the  English  stage,'  it  certainly  seems 
to  us  objectionable  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  for  many  reasons. 
The  fall  of  Tarquin,  and  the  conspiracy  to  restore  him,  are  events 

which,  whether  true  or  not,  we  know  familiarly  as  historic  facts 

any  alteration  or  addition  is  a  palpable  contradiction  of  our  re- 
ceived faith  ;  at  the  same  time  the  facts  themselves  are  too  meagre 
and  loo  strictly  political  to  suffice  for  the  interest  of  a  regular  tra- 
gedy. Accordingly,  the  naked  history  has  been  departed  from, 
more  or  less,  by  all  who  have  written  on  the  subject, — love  has 
been  universally  one  grand  ingredient  for  filling  up  what  Voltaire 
calls  '  le  vide  de  la  tragedie,'  and  he  has  professedly  made  it  '  le 
uoeud  n6ccssaire  de  la  piece.'  Lee  has  introduced  a  *  Teraminta,' 
natural  duugliter  of  Tarquin,  and  Mr.  Payne  has  his  Tarquinia. 
This  alone  makes  a  material  change  in  the  character  of  the  conspi- 
racy; but  Mr.  Payne  has  wandered  still  farther  from  the  history; 
he  has  given  Tarquin  a  faitliful  army,  and  strong  camp  at  Ardea' 
flunk  all  mention  of  his  intriguing  ambassadors,  bestowed  on  BruCw 
but  a  single  son,  and  though  he  has  made  that  son  perish  for  an  at^ 
lMopt4o  fly  with  Tarquinia  to  her  father,  yet  we  are  by  no  means 

assured 
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atsured  from  any  thing  ihat  appears  in  tlie  play,  thai  tlierc  was  any 
regular  conspiracy  for  the  reslorstion  of  the  monarchy  or  if  there 
was,  that  the  unhappy  Titns  was  ever  acquainted  with  it.  This  last 
refinement  is  a  strikingpruof  of  deficiency  uf  judgment:  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  Titus  should  be  an  object  of  interest,  Lee  and  Vollaire 
have  therefore  made  him  an  unwilling  and  repentant  partner  in  ihc 
treason ;  but  it  was  necessary  also  that  his  dealb  should  be  siriclly 
equitable  for  the  justification  of  Brutus,  they  have  therefiire  made 
bim  consenting  to  the  treacherous  design  uf  opening  the  gales 
which  he  was  intrusted  to  guard.  Mr.  Payne  had  no  way  of 
making  us  feel  for  him  but  by  so  diminishing  his  guilt,  that  we  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  what  seems  a  mere  strained  and  severe  punc- 
tilio in  Brutus. 

I  These,  however,  are  faults  of  conception ;  let  us  see  whether 
Mr.  Payne  has  been  more  fortunate  in  the  execution  of  hts  plot. 
He  has  commenced  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  story,  that  it  whs 
necessary  for  him  to  represent  the  simulated  madness  of  Bruliw, 
and  he  allempis  an  iuiilalion  of  the  shrewd  and  biting  simplicity  of 
the  cloMns  and  foots  in  the  older  drama.  This,  in  any  case,  nnist 
liave  been  a  difficult  character  to  write ;  it  demaniied  the  most  ori- 
ginal humour;  but  the  difficulty  is  doubled  when  the  folly  was  to 
he  assumed  only  for  a  time  by  one  who  was  soon  to  linviw  it  from 
bira  indignantly,  and  become  the  hero  of  ihe  piece.  In  all  tim,  M  r. 
Payne  has  wholly  failed  ;  his  Brutus  is  neither  a  madman,  a  fool, 
■  wit,  nor  what  he  ought  to  have  been,  a  compound  of  all  three. 
With  none  of  the  wildness  of  the  first,  the  simpleness  of  the  second, 
or  the  mercurial  lightness  of  the  third,  he  is  in  a  perpetual  and  nn- 
Buccessful  attempt  to  say  bitter  things  covertly  ;  and  with  all  the 
aid  of  an  unmeaning  stare,  and  monotonous  voice,  the  only  wonder 
in  the  minds  of  the  audience  must  have  been  that  so  bad  an  actor 
was  allowed  to  play  his  part  undiscovered  so  long. 

But  if  the  mad  J3rutus  is  a  complete  failure,  the  sober  Bmtus  is 
not  less  30 — and  the  failure  is  the  more  unpardonable,  because  the 
difficulties  are  not  so  great.  It  required  a  particular  (Cin  in  the 
iuit}ior  to  conceive  and  write  well  the  former  part  of  the  character, 
which  a  man  might  have  been  without,  and  yet  have  given  an  ade- 
quate representation  of  the  latter.  But  he  who  fails  in  this  latter, 
Mrauld  renounce  the  wooing  of  the  tragic  mu»e  mahiri  niHUt;  fur 
Bfulassober,  is  by  no  means  a  difficult  character  or  one  out  of  the 
-common  walks  of  tragedy.  From  the  moment  that  he  lais  aside  liis 
masque  of  folly,  be  becomes  pre-eminently  simple  iind  single 
minted  ;  he  has  no  conflicting  passions  in  his  heart,  or  double  pur- 
fKHes  ill  his  conduct,  and  he  is  exhibited  not  under  a  varirty  of 
Iriak,  but  exposed  to  one  only,  ami  uudcr  cireunisiances,  whic* 
r  r  .T  lluniuV 
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thougl)  tliej  aggravate  the  M:v«rity  of  ilie  text,  yet  leave  no  room  fitf 
uncfsrtaiuty,  or  wavering  coiiducl. 

With  none  of  those  ilifiirulties  hi  uhkh  Mr.  Payne  might  bave 
fuiled  widiout  disgrace,  Brutus  is  \el  in  many  respects  a  highly  V^ 
gic  charaeter,  aud  in  many  places  oiight  have  given  f<cope  to  die 
most  sulciiui  strains  of  moral  declamation,  or  the  lincBt  bartfi  '* 
eloquent  aud  pathetic  poclry  ;  so  that  wilhuul  writitig  a  good  trv 
geijy,  the  author  might  havu  l>een  iti  some  measure  redeemed,  hf 
»hewii)g  hinjseir  a  ti ue  poet.  What,  for  rxuinple,can  be  conceivi^ 
more  likely  to  express  itstlf  in  striking  soliloquy  than  the  indigDV 
lion  of  Brutus,  after  lin'>iiig  suhmitled  in  his  feigned  cbaracWtP 
the  gibes  and  insulu  of  ibc  wanton  koiib  aitd  courtiers  of  TartuiinF 
What  more  favourable  for  rejections  of  moiirnfu)  and  aniious lori 
ihau  lltti  situation  when  Titus  considering  him  deranged  has  refaMn 
to  renounce  Tarquiuia  at  lii>  command  ?  Where  shall  we  look  fqt 
such  a  theme  uf  gluwing  and  beart-stirring  eloquence,  as  ibe  ddd 
body  of  Lucretia,  the  bleeding  dugger,  the  cbihlless  father,  an^ 
widowed  huiibaud  f  What,  InMly,  can  be  more  line  than  the  aitiulioo 
of  13rutU!i  with  thoie  appeuhng  witnesses  before  him,  aod  btt 
astonished  countrymen  around  bini  j  if  we  consider,  on  the  OM 
hand,  their  minds  in  the  very  mood  on  uhicb  eloquence  operates 
most  powerfully,  on  llie  other,  the  orator  urging  ibem  to  vengeanc* 
and  liberty,  custigatur  lacryniurum  utque  iucitiuni  querelarum,  «io> 
torque  quod  viioa  quad  Romanos  deeerct,  arma  capieiida  advenOB 
ho»lilia  ausos ;  his  i>oul,  in  the  very  circunisiances  aud  under  the 
excitements  most  favnurubie  fur  the  impulses  uf  an  eloquent  spiri^ 
delighted  to  have  cast  oS  the  hnitlMome  clothing  of  madness  ana 
folly,  glorying  in  the  reassertion  of  its  native  powers,  full  of  lU  great 
subject,  and  grasping  the  reality  and  fruition  of  dreams  and  hopes 
which  for  years  had  been  the  only  solace  of  ignominy  and  oj^ 
pression  f 

But  if  ibc  character  of  llrulus  affords  full  scope  for  all  s  poet's 
powers,  the  Mluatioiis  appeal  very  forcibly  to  the  feelings.  We  d^ 
not  know  any  thing  more  distresiing  tlian  the  agonies  of  a  Btroaf 
and  severe  man:  the  sorrows  of  softer  natures  we  are  accustQUed 
to  ;  we  hear  their  sighs  and  see  theJr  tears  comtf  and  go,  somelisiei 
upon  occasions  thai  scarcely  seem  to  warrant  their  excess,  and  oftaf 
without  leaving  any  traces  belnnd  iheni;  but  Uiere  is  sotnclllii^  t» 
make  us  shudder  in  the  grief  that  convulses  a  manly  busom :  wc  CV 
hardly  fancy  that  the  scalding  tear  is  sufleted  to  start,  or  uie  dea- 
groan  to  cume  up  till  the  heart  within  is  broken.  In  the  whole  Of 
Scripture,  full  as  it  is  of  moving  incidents,  diere  is  scarce,lv  an 
thing  more  affecting  than  the  exclamation  of  the  king  of  Israei, '  0 
Absalom,  my  son,  my  son,  wouhl  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  m^ 
SOU  r — but  the  situaliuii  of  Urulus  is  even  >et  more  bitter,  for  in  hu 

case 
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«aw  itte  rebellious  Bi)d  liaitorous  sun  in  an  uiiuA'i^cIetl  peiiitciu/aiiil 
jret  mu.1t  (ji«  by  hU  father's  own  hun<i. 

Such  is  the  dramatic  character  of  Brutus,  ajui  wc  may  spare 

iiourselves  llie   trmible  of  pursuing  onr  anulysis  through  all   the 

,  minor  characters  of  tlie  play.— Urutus  u  in  fact,  and  seems  to  have 

<tf}een  intended  to  he,  ihe  only  efficieut  personage.    Wc  should,  in  any 

^Oise,  be  fiorry  to  speak  with  unnecessary  severity  j  aud  if  Brnlus 

fMrere  likely  lu  lie  lla'  last  production  of  its  author,  we  should  ^InHly 

let  it  sink  unobserved  intii  the  oblivious  tomb  which  is  gaping 

A>ril;  but  Uie  applause  with  which  it  has  been  received  on  the 

llsge,  may  ptonij>t  Mr.  Payne  to  anotlier  cfibrt,  and  uti  are  tbere- 

(pre  bound  to  express  our  opinion  promptly  and  decidedly. — We 

leclarc,  then,  that  he  appears  to  us  to  have  no  one  quality  which 

jpFc  sliould  require  in  a  tragic  poet ;  he  has  neither  comprehended 

JKir  arnnged  his  subject  properly,  he  has  not  surmounted  its  difficul- 

'^tuf,  nor  profiled  by  iu  advantages: — we  will  not  dwell  upon  his 

fitultSt  die  fuulish  and  presumptuous  imiuiion  of  one  of  the  most 

jtliutuliful  speeches  iu  Sbakspcerc,  the  absurd  mummeries,and  uanto- 

liniic  tricks,  too  lung   tolerated  with  patience  by  an  andiciKe, 

(Itich  might  have  rominauded  fur  their  delight  and  instruction,  the 

oiliest  productions  of  human  tiature, — it  is  enough  to  say  ton- 

:icntiously,  tliat  we  cannot  find  in  the  whole  play,  a  single  character 

iaely  corKeived,  or  rightly  sustained,  a  single  incident  well  t»a 

;cd,  a  single  speech,  nay,  a  single  sentence  of  good  poetry. 

We  turn  with  great,  ihuugli  nut  unmixed  satisfaction,  to  Evndne ; 

[Sot  if  we  compare  it  to  the  Traitor  of  Shirley,  from  which  the  |ilot 

taken,  we  think  it  fulls  as  much  below  in  the  balance,  as  it  rises 

le  miserable  attempt  which  has  been  Just  dismissed.     But, 

whatever  faults  there  may  be,  we  are  bound  to  thank  Mr.  Shiel 

fjar  much  pleasure  ;  the  action  of  his  play  is  sufficiently  busy,  and 
tlie  scenes  a^e  richly  set  with  passages  of  elegant  as  well  as  vigor- 
ous poetry.  Tlie  works  of  Shirley  ought  to  be  so  well  known,  that 
f^t  account  of  the  plot  of  a  play  borrowed  from  them  should  be  ne- 
cessary; the  lightness  and  humourof  his  comedies,  with  the  gentle- 
inly  feeling  that  pervades  the  characters  in  them ;  and  the  poetry, 
:  lioiiest  sentiment,  the  beautiful  conception  of  female  innocence 
d  dignity,  and  the  romantic  interest,  which  are  to  be  found  in  his 
^^edies,  ought  to  have  secured  their  author  as  much  fame  :iiidge- 
: ml  acceptation  in  the  present  day,  as  they  brought  hini  popularity 
faia.own.  Wefeur,  however,  that  ibis  is  not  ihu  case;  it  may  not 
crefttre,  so  far  as  the  Traitor  is  concerned,  be  suprtfluous  to  give 
line  account  of  the  story  of  Evadnc,  aud  to  make  a  few  compari- 
ii>  between  llie  two. 
l„  The  scene  lies  at  Naples. — The  king,  a  young  man  of  good  djs- 
Huittoub,  but  corrupted  by  pleasure,  is  repicsentcil  niklet  ihc  in- 
■^  r  t  4  flnentc 
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flueiice  of  a  treacherous  courtier,  lAidovico,  who  bus  excited  in  him 
an  unlawful  passion  for  Evadne,  that  in  his  attempt  to  gratify  it,  he 
may  fall  a  victim  to  the  insulted  honour  of  Colonna,  a  lofty  minded 
Neapolitan,  her  brother.     Ludovico  has  designs  on  the  throne,  and 
has  prepared  a  party  to  assist  him  at  any  favourable  opportuaity; 
but  this  is  not  his  only  object ;  Colonna  is  his  political  enemy,  has 
opposed  his  ambitious  views,  and  openly  accused  him  to  the  king; 
£vadne  has  repulsed  his  love,  and  preferred  V^icentio  to  him ;  re- 
venge therefore,  and  mortified  pride,  and  a  still  cherished  hope  of 
gratifying  his  passion  after  the  removal  of  the  king,  Colonna  and 
Vicentio,  are  concurring  motives  for  his  conduct.     Vicentio,  to 
whom  Evadne  is  betrothed,  to  further  the  king's  designs  had  been 
sent  in  honourable  banishment  on  an  embassy  to  Florence.     Lttdo- 
vico  recalls  him,  and  by  artful  insinuations,  and  arranged  circiUM- 
stances,  succeeds  in  convincing  him  that  she  is  the  king's  oitatretB, 
and  that  he  is  to  be  rewarded  by  court  honours,  for  a  tame  sub- 
mission to  the  king's  pleasures.     Stung  to  the  quick  by  this  imagiiied 
discovery,  Vicentio  hastens  to  Evadne,  bitterly  and  cruelly  le- 
proaches  her,  and  renounces  his  engagement ;  Colonna,  of  oovrse, 
revenges  her  desertion,  and  in  a  duel  Vicentio  falls,  supposed  to  be 
mortally  wotmded.    This  puts  the  slayer  into  the  hands  of  his  eoe- 
niy  ;  he  is  arrested  by  the  officers  of  justice,  and  Ludovico  enters, 
not  however  to  insult  over  his  distress,  but  with  apparent  nobleness 
to  set  him  free.     He  informs  Colonna  that  he  has  obtained  his  par- 
don, but  that  the  king  hisists  u|>on  his  yielding  up  Evadne  to  him, 
as  the  price  of  his  life.   Colonna  takes  fire  at  the  proposal,  and  when 
Ludovico  has  worked  him  up  to  the  proper  point,  he  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  frankness  confesses  himself  a  conspirator  against  the 
king's  life,  and  asks  him  if — 

'  'tis  a  sin 
To  think  a  dagger  were  of  use  in  Naples?* 

Colonna  catches  at  the  suggestion,  and  making  a  shew  of  grateful 
submission  invites  the  king  to  his  palace  to  feast  and  sleep,  intend- 
ing there  to  murder  him. 

The  king  falls  into  the  snare;  the  feast  is  over,  and  he  retires  to 
his  couch ;  meanwhile  Colonna  grows  every  moment  more  re- 
luctant to  the  task,  which  in  his  passion  he  had  undertaken  to  exe- 
cute, and  he  declares  to  Ludovico  that  he  will  call  the  king  ont, 
and  kill  him  honourably  ;  Ludovico  observes  that  he  may  fall  in  the 
contest,  and  asks  what  will  then  become  of  Evadne.  Stimulated  by 
this  question,  he  renews  his  design,  but  in  the  moment  of  advancing 
to  execute  it,  Evadne  herself  crosses  him,  urges  him  not  to  proceed, 
and  finally  prevails  upon  him  to  call  the  king  and  leave  him  alone 
with  her.  This  is  done,  and  they  meet  in  a  hall  adorned  with  the 
statues  of  her  ancestors.    The  king  naturally  mistakes  the  purpose 
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ef  t\\e.  meeting, but  she  parries  liis  adHrensc'S  U>r  somt  time,  mxt.ih 
ll«'loiic  ormi\ed  playfulness  niidsnleniiiiiv  leudi^hini  round  the  hall, 
'ncribes  the  different  statues  as  she  passes;  and  at  length,  before 
lat  of  her  father,  who  had  been  his  luLur,  and  saved  hin  life  in  bat- 
tle Kt  the  expense  of  his  own,  she  i<loj)s,  uml  in  aiiiinaied  Iniiguage 
■nfnlds  all  ills  virtues  and  the  king:'s  especial  obligations  to  biitii 
}liishin^  liien  lo  ihe  statue,  and  clasping  it  passionately  in  her  arms, 
ilie  calls  to  the  astonished  monarch,  and  bids  him,  if  he  pcrsbls  iu 
bis  unholy  purposes,  to  take  her  pure  and  spotless  from  that  place, 
reward  ihe  father  by  the  shame  and  ruin  of  the  d-.iu<;hter.     'llib 

Bpeal   elfectunlly    moves   him,    and   he   renounces   his  passion ; 
_     (loniia,   who  had  been  a  concealed  witness,  reappears  iu  ra)v 
«9,  and  discloses  bis  o\vn  design,  and  Ludovico's  treachery;  to 
tvince  the  doubting  king,  he  places  him  behind  the  statues,  aiid 
Is  to  the  villiiiri,  who  enters,  and  in  the  full  belief  of  the  murder 
111^  accomiilished,  exults  over  the  dead,  and  with  still  more 
naljoy  over  the  living — the  duped  Colonna.     To  his  confusi 
[■Ae  king  himself  advances:  for  a  miiment  he  tries  his  old  aria  of    I 
diucmbling;  but  finding  them  vain,  rushes  furiously  forward  to  slab< 
IwfD,  and  receives  his  own  death  instead  from  the  hand  of  Colmina. 
This  is  certainly  a  story  of  deep  and  diversilied  inleresl;  llw 
labour  of  the  author  has  not  been  contined,  nnr  is  the  attention 
of  the  reader  wholly  riveted  to  uny  one  character;  that  is  agrcat 
thing  to  Bay  in  favour  of  a  modern  play.    It  i»  iinpossibie,  however, 
for  us  to  forget  that  both  the  story  and  the  c/iintnlers  are  bor- 
rowed;  if  upon  comparison  of  them  with  the  original,  we  could 
say  tliat  Mr.  Shiel  had  improved  upon  it,  still  we  must  injustica 
luive  subtracted  much  of  the  praise  to  which  he  would  otlierwise    < 
bave  been  entitled.     But  this  is  not  the  case  :    Mr.  Shiel's  story  is 
niciigre,  and  his  characters  tame  and  uniform  Mlieii  compared 
Shirley's.     Ill  the  Traitor,  indeed,  that  author  has  set  thick  Lis  in-    ' 
cidents  and  personages  wJth  the  prodigality  of  Shuks)ieare,  and  be   ' 
faas  cooceived  his  characters  with  a  vigour  and  truth  not  much  ii 
ferior.  Sciarrha,  the  Colonna  of  the  Traitor,  has  a  younger  brothct, 
Florio,  whose  tenderer  age  and  softer  character,  ruxtuined  however 
tty  a  gallant  spirit,  stand  well  between  the  sttrnnuss  of  the  elder 
biutlier,  and  the  delicacy  of  tlie  sister.     Two  short  passages  will 
give  our  readers  a  Iwltcr  idea  of  him,  than  any  description ;  ia 
the  early  part  of  the  play,  Sciarrha  makes  a  shew  of  persuading 
hie  sister  to  go  to  court  and  yield  to  the  duke's  solicitations.: 
it  b  beautiful  to  see  how,  in  repelling  wilh  pro|>ci'  indignatiuwi 
such  proposals,  she  leans  with  entire  conlideiice  on  the  puriljrr' 
ami  atfcclion  of  Tiorio,  and  the  spirit  with  whicli  hu  meets  liof' 
.coutidcuce.     Sciaifha  aftects  anger  at  her  Ijiignu^t,  Uiid  llitcaicos 
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to  strike  her,  but  Florio  exclaioM^  forgetful  of  all  dUpariiies  of  age 
aud  skill  and«8treogth — 

*  Offer  to  touch  her 

With  any  rudeness,  and  by  all  that's  virtuous— 
Sci.  Why  how  now,  boy  ? 
Flo,  I  do  not  fear  thy  sword — [dnavs*] 

This  with  my  youth  and  innocence  is  naore 

Defence  than  all  thy  armory — what  devil 

Has  crept  into  thy  soul?' 

The  other  pass^age  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  habits  and  iotiniacy  of 
this  delightful  pair ;  it  is  exactly  what  might  have  happened  be- 
tween such  a  brother  and  such  a  sister,  and  it  is  a  most  natural  and 
patlietic  recollection  at  the  moment  at,  which  it  is  made.  Florio 
is  employed  to  place  the  dead  Amidea  on  a  bed,  dressed  as  if  to 
receive  the  duke.     As  he  leaves  her,  he  says — 

'  Let  me  look  upon 
My  sister  now — still  she  retains  her  beauty. 
Death  has  been  kind  to  leave  ber  all  this  sweetness. 
Thus  in  a  momuig  hac€  I  ofl  saluted 
Mtf  sister  in  her  chamber,  sate  upon 
Her  bed  and  talk*d  of  many  harmless  passages' 

We  cannot  afford  room  to  notice  other  characters,  whom  Mr. 
Shiel  has  dropped  from  his  canvass,  but  we  must  not  pass  over 
one,  the  inimitable  Depazzi,  a  miserable  creature,  and  tool  of  Lo- 
renzo, whose  fears  of  the  discovery  and  punishment  of  the  treason 
to  which  he  has  consented  haunt  him  in  a  mannner  truly  comic. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken  it  adds  too  to  the  completeness  of  Lorenzo's 
character,  to  shew  him  thus  turning  to  account  the  weakness  and 
timidity  of  Depazzi  with  the  same  ease  with  which  he  blinds  the 
discretion,  and  moulds  to  his  purposes  the  intellect  and  valour,  or 
the  honour  and  pride  of  the  higher  personages  of  the  play. 

The  infieriority  of  Mr.  Shiel  is  however  more  conspicuous  in 
what  he  has  done,  than  in  what  he  has  left  undone.  Colonna  is 
perhaps  more  severe  and  dignified  than  Sciarrha,  but  he  is  less 
truly  and  less  vigorously  drawn ;  in  truth,  he  is  too  severe  and 
too  dignitied  for  the  part  he  is  made  to  act ;  he  seems  rather  like  a 
Roman  Patrician,  than  an  Italian  noble  ;  Sciarrha  has  all  the  tire 
and  impetuosity,  the  passion,  the  dubious  principle,  even  the  bold 
coarseness  of  his  country.  Evndne  will  bear  a  somewhat  better 
comparison  with  Amidea;  the  original  is  very  beautiful,  but  die 
copy  is  not  without  its  charms ;  she  is  introduced  to  us  gazing  on 
Vicentio's  picture,  and  pained  at  the  delay  of  his  appearance;  he 
enters  full  fraught  with  the  insinuations  of  Ludovico  and  resolved  to 
upbraid  and  reject  her  for  ever.  His  manner  strikes  her  as  cold, 
and  embarrassed,  and  she  says, — '  you  look  altared ;'  he  answers  in 
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fea  which  are  very  beauliful  in  ihemaelves  j  ihej  give  an  aoiiiiiilci 
A  a  noble  description  uf  a  lovely  woman,  but  tbey  have  a  pecuiia 
d  palhelic  force  spoken  at  such  a  lime  and  under  Tceliiigs  si 
intul. 

'  Btit  you  do  iiol  look  aliereil — "ould  you  liid — 
\         Let  me  peruse  The  face  where  loveliness 
I.       i>[Bys,  like  (he  li°ht  after  the  «un  a  set. 
[         Splier'd  in  [he  silliness  of  those  benven-bluc  eyes 

The  soul  stls  beiiutifuli  (be  high  while  fioni. 

Smooth  us  ihtt  brow  of  Pallas,  leems  a  tuinplu 

Sacteil  to  holy  thinking — and  lliose  lips 

Wear  the  small  smile  of  sleeping  infancy. 

They  arc  so  innocent. — Ah,  ihou  art  still 

The  same  soft  creature,  in  tvhoise  lovely  form 

Virtue  and  beauty  seemed  as  >f  >bey  Irkd 

Which  should  exceed  the  other.     Tlion  hiist  got 

Tliiit  brightness  all  around  (bee,  tkat  uppear'd 

An  emunHlion  of  the  soul,  that  loved 

To  adorn  its  habitation  with  itself. 

And  in  thy  body  was  like  light,  thni  Icmka 

More  beautiful  in  the  re Aecriog  cloud 

Lit  lives  in,  in  ilie  evenii^ — Oh  Evadne^ 
Thou  art  not  altered— would  thou  wert'.' — p.  26. 
a  Kubacquent  scene  Vicentio  irealu  Iter  willi  greut 
^1,  and  informs  her  that  he   is  about  to  mnrty  Olivia ; 
to  breaks  out  into  nu  anger,  and   nlturs   no   reproaches, 
fbn  in   lines,  Mbich   have   a   tranquillity  Miid  affeclion  i 
nveet  and  solemn  evenness  in  their  flow,   which  '\s  mure 
■II  the  most  passiunute  eNcluinutiou  of  grief — 
'  May  you  be  happy  with  ihnt  happier  maid. 

That  never  could  have  loved  you  more  than  I  do, 

But  may  deserve  you  belter.     May  your  days, 

Like  a  long  sionnleas  summer,  glide  away. 

And  peace  and  trust  be  willi  you  !  May  you  be 

The  after  patterns  of  felicity. 

That  lovers,  when  they  wed,  may  only  wish 

To  be  as  blest  as  you  were— loveliness 

Pwcll  round  abiiut  you  like  an  atmosphere 

Ot'iiur  soft  iouthern  air,  where  every  flower 

In  Hymen's  yellow  wreath  may  bloom  and  blow. 

Let  nature  with  the  strong  domestic  bond 

Of  parent  tenderness  unite  your  hearts 

In  holier  harmony — and  when  you  see, 

Wha(  you  both  love,  more  ardendy  adore  ! 

And  when  at  Inst  you  close  your  gentle  lives, 
|l        Blameless  as  they  were  blessed,  may  you  fall 
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Into  the  grave  as  softly  as  the  leaves 
Of  two  sweet  roses  on  an  autumn  eve. 
Beneath  the  small  sighs  of  the  western  wind 
Drop  to  the  earth  together/ — p.  42,  43. 

Pressed  as  we  are  for  space,  we  must  yet  find  room  for  that  part 
of  the  old  play,  on  which  these  beautiful  lines  are  founded :  it  will 
not  suffer  from  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  muse  of  Mr. 
Shiely  even  in  his  happiest  moments. 

Amidca,  aware  of  her  brother's  resolntion  to  revenge  her  inju- 
ries, meets  Pisano  on  his  way  to  the  altar  with  Oriana,  whom  be 
had  forced  from  her  lover  Cosmo,  by  practising  on  the  avarice  and 
ambition  of  her  relations.    '^Fhe  dialogue  follows. 

'  Enter  A  u idea  hastily. 

Ann.     Not  for  my  sake,  but  for  your  own,  go  back. 

Or  take   some  other  way ;  this  leads  to  death ; 

My  brother — 
Pii.  What  of  him  ? 
Ami,      Transported  with 

The  fury  of  reven^  for  my  dishonour, 

As  he  conceives,  (for  'lis  against  my  will,) 

Hath  vow'd  to  kill  you  in  your  nuptial  glory. 

Alas !  I  fear  his  haste ;  now,  good  my  lord. 

Have  mercy  on  yourself;  I  do  not  beg 

Your  pity  upon  me,  I  know  too  well 

You  cannot  love  me  now,  nor  would  I  rob 

This  virgin  of  your  faith,  sinc2  yon  have  pleasM 

To  throw  me  from  your  love : — but  once  again 

I  would  beseech  you,  cherish  your  own  life. 

Though  I  be  lost  for  ever. 
Alon.    It  is  worth 

Your  care,  my  lord,  if  there  be  any  danger. 
Pis,      Alas  \  her  grief  hath  made  her  wild,  poor  lady. 

I  should  not  love  Oriana  to  go  back ; 

Set  forward. — Amidea,  you  may  live 

To  be  a  happier  bride  :  Sciarrha  is  not 

So  irreligious  to  profane  these  rites. 
Ami,     Will  you  not  then  believe  me  ? — Pray  persuade  hiro. 

You  are  his  friends. — Lady,  it  will  concern 

You  most  of  all,  indeed ;  I  fear  you'll  weep 

To  see  him  dead  as  well  I. 
Pi$.       No  more ; 

Go  forward. 
Ami.    1  have  done ;  pray  be  not  angry, 

That  still  I  wish  you  well :  may  heaven  divert 

All  harms  that  threaten  you  ; 

Imleed  I  cannot  choose  but  pray  for  you. 

This  might  have  been  my  wedding  day — 
•'■       '  On. 
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r.      Good  lienven, 

I  would  it  were  !  my  heart  can  icU,  1  lakt 

No  joy  in  buiDg  his  bride,  none  In  ycair  pruycrs ; 

1  will  reisign  my  place,  and  wait  on  yuu, 

Ifyou  will  marry  him. 
^mi.     Pray  do  not  mock  me, 

But  if  you  do,  I  can  forgive  yrju  too. 
On.       Dear  Amitlea,  do  not  think  I  mock 

Your  sorrow  ;  by  these  tears,  which  are  not  worn 

By  every  virj^n  on  her  wedding-day, 
'  I  ftm  compelled  to  give  away  myself: 

Yout  hearii  were  pmmis'd,  but  he  ne'er  bad  mine. 

Am  not  1  wretched  tou  ? 
^tni.     jMiU,  poor  maid  i 

We  two  keep  sorrow  alive  then;  but  1  ]iriihi'e. 

When  thou  art  married,  love  him,  prilhee  Khc  him. 

For  he  esteems  thee  well ;  mid  once  a  diiy 

Gjve  him  a  kiss  for  me ;  but  do  not  toll  him, 

Twas  my  desire:  perhaps  'twill  fetch  a  sigh 

Prom  him,  and  I  had  rather  break  my  heart. 

Bui  one  word  more,  and  heaven  be  wiih  ynn  all.— 

Since  you  have  led  the  way,  I  hope,  my  loid, 

That  1  am  free  to  marry  toop 
Pii.      Thou  art. 
^oii.     Let  me  beseech  you  then,  to  be  so  kind. 

After  your  own  bulemnilies  ate  dune, 

Tojruce  ray  wedding;  I  shall  U;  mariieJ  shortly. 
Pit.      To  wh,.m  f 
Ami,    To  one  whom  you  have  all  heard  talk  of; 

Your  fathers  knew  him  well:  one,  who  will  nt'ver 

Give  cause  I  should  suspect  him  to  forsuke  me; 

A  constant  lover,  one  whose  lips,  though  cold, 

Distil  chaste  kisses:  though  our  bridal  bed 

Be  not  adorn 'd  with  roses,  'iivill  be  green  ; 

We  shall  have  virgin  laurel,  cypress,  yew. 

To  make  ub  garlands ;  though  no  pine  do  b^rn. 

Our  nuptials  shall  have  torches,  and  ourciinniber 

Shall  be  cut  out  of  marble,  where  we'll  sleep, 

Free  from  all  care  for  ever:  Death,  my  lord, 

I   hojie  shall  be  roy  husband.     Now,farewfil; 

Although  no  kiss,  accept  my  parting  tear, 

And  give  me  leave  to  wear  my  willow  here.' 
We  iiiusl  now  return  to  Evathie.  In tiie  last  scene  llie ilioracler 
rises  upon  us  with  the  occasion  to  a  mure  commanding  dignity.  If 
£vadne  however  will  bear  a  comparison  with  Amidea,  it  is  not  su 
with  Ludovico  and  Lt>renzo — Luduvico  is  tame  and  imperfect  tu 
the  consummate  Lorenxo.  His  plots  arc  more  clumsy  unil  less 
yarious,  (indeed  llit-y  make  us  wonder  at  llic  ease  with  which  the 
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other  personages  are  duped  by  them,)  his  penetration  is  less  aatle^ 
and  his  caution  less  watchful— be  appears,  though  not  upon  a  level 
with  his  fellow  conspirators  as  to  shrewdness,  yet  as  one  of  the 
same  men,  differing  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind.  Lorenzo  stands 
aloof,  a  lordly,  a  superior  villain.  *  Ludovico  is  perpetually  analy- 
sing, as  it  were,  his  ow  n  wickedness,  babbling  of  his  plots  to  others, 
and  vainly  courting  their  applause  for  his  superior  ingenuity ;  Lo» 
renzo  is  his  own  confidant,  working  incessantly  to  the  accomplisb- 
nieiit  of  his  plots,  and  delighting  in  his  own  sublletiea,  buC  not  dis- 
closing them  to  his  agents,  who  are  privy  only  to  just  so  much  of 
the  plan  as  they  must  themselves  be  ministers  to.  Therefore  it  is 
that  he  can  use  all  persons  of  whatever  capacity  for  his  purposes, 
the  lordly  Sciarrha,  the  fickle  Pisano,  the  wily  Petruchio^  or  ibe 
*  property'  Depazzi.  He  urges  Sciarrha  to  the  murder  of  tlieduke, 
and  when  upon  the  repentance  of  this  latter,  the  same  trap  is  laid 
for  the  disclosure  of  his  treachery,  as  that  into  which  Ludovico 
fulls,  he  extricates  himself  from  it  with  a  quickness  and  duplicity, 
which  do  not  indeed  shock  us  as  incrediMe,  but  make  ua  almost 
think,  with  Sciarrha,  that  he  is  a  devil  incarnate.  But  his  greatest 
triumph  is  the  delusion  of  Sciarrha  even  after  all  this ;  the  mould- 
ing him  once  more  to  his  purpose,  the  stirring  up  again  the  guyty 
passion  in  the  duke^s  breast,  and  the  piecing  of  the  threads  of  mis- 
chief that  had  been  so  violently  and  unexpectedly  broken. 

We  had  noted  some  passages  as  instances  of  mannerism  and 
errors  in  language ;  Mr.  Shiel's  mistakes  in  this  respect  seem  to 
proceed  from  a  too  determined  imitation  of  the  style  of  our  elder 
dramatists ;  their  style  certainly  is  the  best,  and  we  therefore  wish 
that  our  modern  play-writers  could  attain  it.  But  this  cannot  be 
done  by  direct  and  deliberate  imitation;  the  striking  features  indeed 
may  thus  be  caricatured,  but  the  spirit,  tlie  manner,  tl^e general  flow 
and  tone  must  become  our  own  by  long  study  of  the  models,  and 
by  growing  at  last  even  to  think  in  the  same  train  and  with  the  same 
associations  as  they  did.  To  write  well,  our  expressions  mustHuw 
naturally,  both  the  thoughts  and  their  clothing  must  be  our  own ;  if 
we  are  obliged  to  change  our  own  language,  that  which  first  pre- 
sents itself,  into  that  of  another  person,  die  result  is  in  fact  a  trans- 
lation, and  not  an  original  composition.  There  is  another  and  even 
more  important  rule  which  Mr.  Shiel  appears  to  have  equally  for- 
jgotten,  though  it  is  self-evident — every  sentence  should  at  least  con- 
tain a  definite  idea,  and  the  writer  should  be  sure  that  he  knows  what 
It  is.  But  in  a  number  of  expressions  which  we  have  noticed,  the 
meaning  is  either  perfectly  uncertain,  or  different  from  what  the 
context  requires. 

When  we  have  made  these,  and  all  other  deductions,  however, 
from  the  merits  of  the  play,  much  will  still  remain  to  be  admired. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  ShieJ  will  nnt  be  otfeniled  when  we  say  he  Iins  fiillcn  greatly 
Iwiow  the  neglected  original,  frnoi  whom  he  has  borrovied  not 
■Krely  his  story,  but  his  piiiicipat  cfttiracters,  (we  make  the  latter 
<|Mrtof  this  assertion  in  die  face  of  a  disclaimer  in  liis  preface;)  but 
if  forgottiiig  what  he  has  done,  and  estimating  at  its  proper  value 
ibe  applause  of  a  giddy  audience  under  the  influence  of  scenery, 
music,  and  powerful  ncling,  he  will  remember  that  poetry  is  an  art, 
like  other  arts,  in  which  the  gifts  of  nature  are  lo  be  improved  by 
discipline,  i^iudy,  and  practice ;  that  his  own  line  demands  a  peci;- 
ftier  acqiminlaace  with  the  workings  of  nature,  nnd  an  earnest  pur- 
suit of  the  laws  and  felicities  of  language ;  und  if  therefore  he  will 
flKatow  more  labour  both  on  the  conception  of  his  characters,  the 
tvrangemnit  of  his  plot,  and  the  clcarne&s  and  natural  tlow  of  his 
dJiction,  we  think  we  may  safely  promise  him  a  higher  ruuk  than  lie 
%ai  yei  attained. 


'Art.  VI. — Sur  FEUtatinn  des  Aloiitagnes  de  F liide,  par  jile:^ 

} '  andre  de  Humboldt. —  l^ria, 

'TpHEtlE  is,  perliaps,  no  man  living  who  has  made,  in  his  own 
"*■  person,  mid  collected  from  others,  so  many  facts  and  observa- 
tions connected  with  the  various  Btmo)>pherii:al  phenomena  as  the 

, Baron  de  Humboldt.  His  essay  on  '  (solhermal  lines  and  the 
distribution  of  heat  over  the  globe,'*  was  an  able  and  elaborate  pro- 
duction. Fond  as  he  sometimes  is  of  generalizing  from  a  small 
Dumber  of  insulated  facts,  he  proceeded  in  that  with  all  the  caution 
which  (he  delicacy  and  difticulty  of  the  subject  required.     In  the 

,1ilemoir  before  us,  more  conlin«d  in  its  object,  but  still  closely  con- 
nected with  the  former,  we  cannot  say  that  he  appears  in  quite  so 

^ndvantagenusalight.     Ilehad,  in  truth,  fewerdata  to  proceed  upon; 

.  and  indeed  the  only  motive  which  could  have  induced  him  to  write 

,'kt  all  on  a  subject,  of  which  the  little  that  was  known  bad  already 
•,«ppe«red  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  must  have  been  a  desire  of  ex- 
tending the  infommtion  contained  in  that  work,  for  the  edification 
4f  the  Parisian  philosophers;  and  his  conclusions,  aa  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  want  of  facts,  are  now  discovered,  by  actual  expe- 

'  rimenl,  to  be  exceedingly  erroneous. 

We  attach  no  censure  to  the  arguments  empIo)'ed  by  M.  do 

^Humboldt  on  this  occasion;  they  are  grounded  on  principles  the 
•ouudness  of  which,  in  Europe  and  America,  he  had  himself  expe- 
rimentally proved.  In  the  one  country,  he  had  the  advantage  of 
Comparing  his  own  observaiions  with  those  of  Saussure,  Deluc, 

e  Plijiique  et  tie  Clriiuic  de  Ii  SodCle  d'Afcueil.'— Toin..  jii- 

,    Batnond, 
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Ramondy  and  other  men  of  science  and  research ;  in  the  otfier,  he 
was  not  only  in  the  possession  of  the  observations  made  by  Condi- 
mine,  Ulloa  and  Bruguer,  but,  as  he  tells  us,  had  had  an  opportunity 
*  of  profiting  by  the  advantages  which  the  lofty  plateaus  of  the  New 
Continent  offered,  to  examine  the  temperature  of  the  strata  of  sii- 
perincuml>ent  air, — not  from  mere  insulated  facts,  the  fruits  of  a  few 
excursions  towards  the  summit  of  a  volcano,  but  from  a  collection 
of  a  <vreat  number  of  observations  made  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
month  to  month.'  Here  then  he  might  theorize  with  confidence: 
but  he  had  no  such  advantages  with  regard  to  the  elevated  regions 
of  central  Asia :  the  few  data  collected  bv  Me5srs.  Crawford.  Cole- 
brooke  and  Webb,  even  supposing  them  to  be  accurate,  (of  which 
some  doubt  was  entertained,)  related  only  to  the  altitude  of  a  certm 
number  of  the  peaks  of  mountains  which,  M.  de  Humboldt  admitSi 
are  not  to  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  die  magnitude  of  mountain 
ranges.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  well  ascertained  facts,  he  ap- 
plies to  the  mountains  and  elevated  plains  of  this  unexplored  and 
unknown  part  of  the  Eastern  world,  (and  he  could  not  well  do 
otherwise,)  the  data  with  which  Europe  and  America  had  supplied 
him.  These,  however,  as  we  shall  presently  shew,  are  utterly  at  Tail- 
ance  with  experiments  recently  made  in  the  midst  of  the  chain  of 
tlie  Himalaya  and  the  extensive  table-laud  of  Tartary.  The  baro- 
metrical observations,  which  we  have  just  received  in  a  valuable  ma- 
nuscript communication  from  Captain  Webb,  will,  we  are  sure, 
ccmvince  M.  de  Humboldt,  as  tliey  have  convinced  us,  that  hia 
theory  of  isothermal  lines  will  require  a  very  considerable  modifica- 
tion when  applied  to  the  continent  of  Asia :  and  we  are  led  to  hope 
that  Professor  Leslie  will  likewise  perceive,  that  the  ingenious 
system,*  on  which  he  has  constructed  his  'curved  line  of  the  lower 
point  of  perpetual  congelation,'  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  these  ele- 
vated regions ;  though  it  might  be  found  sufficiently  accurate  for 
most  of  the  parallels  of  latitude  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  provided 
the  earth  had  been  covered  with  water,  or  its  surface  one  vast  plain. 
'J'he  name  of  Captain  Webb  is  not  unknown  to  our  readers. 
After  receiving  an  excellent  education  in  the  mathematical  school  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  he  procured  a  commission  in  the  military  service 
of  the  East  India  Company ;  where  his  superior  abilities  in  practical 
mathematics  soon  brought  him  into  notice,  and>  after  the  expe- 
rience of  a  few  years,  acquired  for  him  the  appointment  of  surveyor 
of  Kumaon.  Previously  to  this,  he  had  been  the  principal  observer 
in  all  the  expeditions  to  discover  the  sources  of  the  several  branches 
of  the  Ganges ;  and  had  ascertained,  by  every  means  that  good  in- 
struments and  trigonometrical  observations  could  afford,  die  height 

•  In  the  *  Siip[jicmciit  to  llic  Eiic\cIopiP(iia  Hritaimica,'  vol.  iii.    Article  •  CUmaic* 
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<f  no  tess  than  twenty-seveii  peaks  of  the  Ilimalaj'a  range.  In  hi» 
icw  siruation  of  sunejor  of  Kumaon  his  aili.'mpLs  to  pass  the  Hi- 
nataja  mount ui lis  have  heen  incessant.  In  18JG  he  advanced  tu 
he Taiiur  station  of  TuVlaltot,  and  through  the  pass  of  Lebung,  in 
he  hope  ofobtainin^  permission  to  visit  the  sacred  lake  of  Mana- 
arowar  between  which  and  the  place  where  he  tlien  was,  there  in- 
erfered  only  ilie  Kailas  mountain,  or  rather  that  end  of  it  which 
onnectsiiwith  the  Himalaya.  The  Tartar  chief  who  opposed  his 
tassage  was  exceedingly  civil,  but  said  that  his  orders  were  positive; 
hat  in  future  none  would  be  aHo\ved  to  cross  that  mountain  from 
he  southward  side  of  India;  and  that  the  Deba  or  governor  of 
sbertop  had  been  removed  from  his  government  and  oniered  td 
[jassa,  for  having  permitted  (wo  Englishmen  to  visit  ihe  lake:  tliese, 
t  appears,  were  Captain  Hearsay  and  Mr.  Moorcroft.  The  alti^ 
ude  must  have  been  very  considerable,  as  the  snow  lay  deep  on  ilid 
;round  in  the  pass  of  Lebong,  at  the  end  of  May;  and  at  a  much 
ower  elcvaiion,in  the  eitd  of  September,  Captain  Webb  was  shut 
ip  for  seven  days  by  a  fall  of  enow,  which  buried  tlie  surrounding 
lOUDtry  to  the;  d<;pth  of  two  feet  and  more.  He  had  at  tliis  Ume  no 
►altimeter  with  him. 

In  the  year  1817  he  succeeded  in  carrying  a  good  barometer  W 
teveral  places  near  the  base  of  the  great  chmn  of  the  Himalaya  moun- 
Bins;  and  in  It^lS  made  a  number  of  observations  wilh  no  fewer 
ban  five  good  ones,  the  rcsulu  of  which  he  had  an  opporiiiuily  of 
somparing  with  contemporary  observations  made  at  Calcutta.  In 
1819  he  proceeded  nearly  to  the  base  of  those  lofty  peaks  which 
ower  above  the  temple  of  Kedar-naih  whose  altitudes  he  had 
tretiously  determined  by  tri angulation, — at  a  great  distance  llow- 
iver,  and  under  vm  small  angles.  But  he  had  now  an  oppoftti- 
lity,  at  this  temple,  to  obseive  one  of  the  peaks  under  an  angle 
>f  elevation  equal  to  2tP  15'  13",  and  this  gave  him  a  result  whichi 
le  says,  '  agreed  as  well  as  could  be  expected  with  the  position  and 
iltitude  he  had  formerly  assigned  lo  it.'  The  temple  itself,  accord- 
ng  to  the  mean  of  results  given  by  live  barometers,  is  I  l,t><)7  feel 
ibove  Calcutta,  or  about  12,000  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  yet  no 
moi#  remahied  in  ^e  immediate  vicinity  of  the  temple  later  than 
be  beginning  of  July. 

At  this  Temple,  in  a  spot  unseen  before  by  any  European  eye, 
Captain  Webb  received  (and  we  notice  the  circumstance  with  som* 
amotion  of  pride  and  pleasure)  a  copy  of  our  Journal.  It  was  No. 
XXXIV.,  in  which  it  may  be  recollected  that  we  freely  stated  all 
ihe  diHicullies  we  felt  in  reconciling  the  enormous  elevation  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  as  resulting  from  Captain  Webb'a  irigono-  . 
metricfii  operations,  carried  on  as  they  necessarily  were  at  bucU 
in  immense  distance  from  them,  and  seen  by  him  under  such  miiill 
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magkM.  We  esamiiied  the  facts  stated  bj  Mr.  Moorcroft  refaitkig 
to  the  Nitee  Pass  and  the  great  plain  behind,  to  which  the  mouAtuos 
serve  as  a  supporting  wall  or  buttress ;  and,  taking  for  our  guide 
the  theory  which  in  Europe  has  been  found  to  correspond  withsaf- 
iicient  accuracy  to  ascertained  facts,  we  drew  conclusions  with  le- 

!;ard  to  the  elevation  of  this  Ghaut  and  the  table-land  to  which  it 
eadSy  as  erroneous,  it  now  appears,  as  those  of  the  Baron  de 
Humboldt ;  so  little  applicable  is  that  theory  to  the  upper  regions 
of  India  and  Tartary. 

'  The  receipt  of  the  Quarterly  Review  created,'  Captain  Webb 
says,  *  in  his  mind  an  anxious  desire  to  verify  or  refute  oiur  con- 
clusions on  the  spot,  which  he  knew  his  barometers  would  enable 
him  to  do.'  With  this  view  he  determined  at  once  to  set  forward, 
and  to  try  his  success  at  the  Nitee  Pass  through  which  Mr«  Moor- 
croft had  entered  the  plain  of  Tartary :  and  the  communication  we 
are  now  about  to  lay  before  our  readers  is  the  result  of  the  joonKy. 
Kedar-nath  is  one  of  those  numerous  shrines,  which  neithar 
difficulties  nor  dangers,  neither  mountain-roods,  nor  fierce  torrents, 
nor  steep  precipices  can  deter  the  pil^im  from  visiting,  in  order, 
to  perform  those  duties  which  are  enjomed  by  the  Hindoo  rdinon 
— a  religion  which.  Captain  Webb  justly  observes,  seems  to  delight 
in  practically  demonstrating  to  its  deluded  votaries  *  that  rugged  as 
is  the  path'  to  that  region  of  beatitude,  to  which  in  fancy  tihey  are 

Eressing  forward,  its  ministers  endeavour,  by  every  means  which 
uman  ingenuity  can  devise,  to  render  it  yet  more  intolerable  by 
wantonly  strewing  it  with  additional  thorns. 

The  extraordinary  instances  of  the  pious  frauds  and  inventions 
of  the  priests  of  Brahma,  and  the  credulity,  the  fanaticism  and 
the  self-devotion  of  their  followers,  cannot  be  perused  without 
feelings  of  indignation  at  the  one,  and  of  compassion  for  the  mental 
imbecility  and  bodily  sufferings  of  the  other.  The  object.  Captain 
Webb  tells  us,  of  so  many  toilsome  journeys  to  this  spot  is  nothing 
more  than  a  misshapen  mass  of  black  rock,  supposed  to  resemble  the 
hind  quarters  of  a  buffalo ;  and  the  legend  attached  to  the  temple 
thus  records  the  transmutation. 

Kedar,  (one  of  the  Dii  minores,)  being  pursued  by  the  giant 
Bheem-sing,  was  overtaken  near  the  spot  where  the  temple  now 
stands.  With  admirable  presence  of  mind  he  transformed  himself 
into  a  buffalo,  and  joined  a  herd  of  those  animals  then  grazing  in  the 
vicinity.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  assumed  his  new  shape  when 
Bheem-sing  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  suspecting  the  trick,  de- 
vised a  notable  expedient  for  detecting  the  object  of  his  pursuit. 
Placing  himself  in  an  attitude  something  like  that  of  the  Colossus 
of  Hhodes,  he  compelled  the  whole  herd  to  pass  singly  between  his 
Itgu;  all  went  through  but  poor  Kedar^  whose  unwieldy  carcass  (for. 

the 
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the  ;;od  had  ill-cslcuUtc-d  bb  bulk)  wbs  janimed  midway.     Before 
Ulieem-aing  roiild  execute  iciigeaiicc  uii  hi^  eiiemyi  buwever,  the- 

violenie  of  Kedar's  struggles  cuiised  bis  body  to  se|tnraie  into  two.  ■ 

parti ;  the  heud  und  slioulders,  diving  uiidti^tuund,  i-eached  Mepaillr  M 
(W'\tvTti  they  tnuy  still  b^  seen)  by  u  subterraneuuit  passage;  the.  1 

ruDi|i  remained  a  trophy  to  the  giniit.                                                    ,  I 

If  this  idle  legend  was  intended  only  to  amuse  ttie  people,  it'  I 

would  merely  be  ridiculous  ;  but  it  is  taught  and  believed,  that  at.  I 

this  black  rock,  the  sins  of  the  body  may  be  expiiiied,  and  an  inli-,  J 

male  union  niih  the  ethereal  essence  of  the  deity  be  accomplishedtt  1 
by  the  voiunlary  sacritice  of  life.     The  self- devoted  viclim  is  first  '  ^ 

re<)iiired  to  distribute  his  property  and  his  iippurel  among  the  Hn^  I 

imns ;  and  is  then  directed  to  proceed  in  a  state  of  niikedncss,  till  he.  I 

KHchesibegorgeof  a  snowy  delile,^vhen,  having  arrived  ut  a  perpen-  I 

dicular  precipice  of  Iremeiidous  height,  he  is  ordered  to  leap  intOi  J 

the  borritile  abyss  beneath — nor  are  victims  h  anting  for  this  dread*  1 

ful  sacrifice.  1 

'  A  few  days  (says  Capt.  Webb)  before  my  arrival,  three  females  of  I 

middle  age  hnd  dared  ibis  feHrful  ordeal ;  but,  siruoge  to  relate,  ha^  fl 

returned  lo  tlie  temple,  after  having  sought  death  in  vain  for  three  days  ] 

and  three  nights,  in  the  miiUt  of  snow  and  withiiut  food,  being  unaUa  J 

10  discover  the  precipice.     One  of  iheie  iufiiiualed  beings  died  a  fei^  1 

hours  alter  her  return  to  Kedar-nath ;  tbe  olher  two  had  been  placed,  J 
under  a  shed  by  ihe  way-side,  and  asked  for  charily  as  I  paised.     One. .  I 

of  tbem  wai  likely  to  recover,  with  the  loss  of  both  feet  and  one  band;  J 

but  the  extremiiies  of  ihe  other  »ere  in  such  a  terriblu  stale  of  mortift-  I 

CBiion,  lliut  a  few  Hays  mual  have  terminated  ber  misery,  aggravated  ai  ] 

it  was  by  the  perfect  conviction,  as  she  told  me,  that  the  God  had  r&J  1 

jecied  her  sacrifice,  and  sliui  his  ear  to  her  prayers.'                               '  I 

Leaving,  then,  (his  scene  of  human  infatuation,  misery  and  impo^  I 

idfe,  Captain  Webb  proceeded  without  loss  of  time.     On  his  aiV  I 

fjval  at  Josimatb,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  commencement  I 

a  the  defile  leading  to  the  Nitee  Pass,  he  unexpectedly  encounr  I 

red  (a  circum.slance  sutlicientiy  discouraging  to  his  hopes)  one  of  I 

e  East  India  Company's  civil  servants,  Mr.  Traill,  Commissioner'  I 

Ej^r  the  Affairs  of  Kumaon,  proceeding  on  a  miHsion  to  the  frontier:  I 

with  a  view  to  open  a  conmiercial  intercourse  with  the  Tartars.     Sa  I 

pn,  however,  was  the  population,  and  so  scanty  were  the  suppliei  I 

wiitch  this  mountainous  district  afforded,  that  it  was  deemed  inex«  I 

sdient  for  the  two  camps  lo  proceed  in  company,  lest  they  should  1 

[pcnr  the  danger  of  famine.  1 

Captain  Webb  and  his  attendants  were  therefore  left  behind,  and  I 

It.  Traill  proceeded  on  his  mission.     He  reached  the  village  of  1 
IJtitee,  the  most  advanced  snot  which    is  inhabited  in  the  British' 
'      !  he  experienced  a  i>eveie  attack  of  illness.     H« 
n  D  J                                          had 
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Imt  lail  forvant,  however,  a  perion  to  announce  hit  appvoidid 
wfc«  OH  Ills  return  informeil  llie  CommUsiuEier,  lliat  the  Tarqi 
ctiiefii  b»d  (lt!cliiiti<J  all  inttrcwirw.  and  dial  they  had  pushed  fof) 
\nni  p4q4f»ts  of  rnvRlry  tuwanls  Hk  pass,  to  dispute  bts  tutfai 
into  Tubtry,  should  any  such  Rttempt  bi:  made.  Tbeae  urIovi 
cirrum stances,  and  the  state  of  Mr.  Truill's  health,  dtcidFd  lfaf|( 
geiMtnnan  to  return  immediately  to  Josimath,  in  the  tieigbbowr^ 
beod  of  which  CaptMn  Webb  hud  Tognd  him,  and  where  he ' 
/brlvnEHaly  been  tltCtniKd  by  the  violence  of  the  periodical 
dtfmg  riM  interrul  of  ihc  Commissioner's  absence, 

Uiscoara^ng  as  this  repuhe  might  appear,  CuplHin  Webb 
(RiMnetjat  once  to  try  bis  success  with  the  people  of  the  frontim^ 
conociving  that,  as  tlie  r<iad  i*ii»  non  opeu,  and  ns  lie  had  on  a  f 
■ner  o«:iM>oii  gained  a  Httle  insight  into  the-Tartar  character  by 
iMtcrcoarse  «iih  some  of  iJieir  chiefs  at  Lebon;;.  he  might  uiiiiril 
an  ihwn  to  allow  hini  to  pass  the  mnuntninir:  with  this  view,  Wril|| 
obtained  fiom  Mr.  Traitl  a  small  iiiveslmenl  of  goodi 
■be  border  tiiurket,  be  set  out  in  llie  gurb  of  u  trader,  and 
wink  tba  URtiveit  as  a  '  t^ringhee  Beopnr,'  ur  Christian 

ill  pursuing  liia  siune  mad  M  tbc  IVis  asi  thai  Uikon  kf  M«» 
Moorcroft,  he  Irad  au  oppovlniiity  oF  verifying  many  of  the  obaer*' 
vabons  of  that  enterprrzinj  traveller  ;  among  others,  he  fouxnf  bollj 
die  cypress  and  cedar,  «hose  enblenre  was  doubted  by  Mr.  Cbl(4 
brookf,  though  they  were  not  of  those  enormous  ilimensioos  gi'veai 
bf  Moorcroft,  especially  the  cedar,  for  which  Captain  VTebb  au^H' 
foaea-  he  must  have  mistaken  the  dtvdiir,  u  tree  which  grows  to  ft 
very  lar^  size.  Qolli  die  species  of  cedut:  were,  in  fuct,  smaJl,  ami' 
one  of  them  crept  along  the  ground.  The  cyprcks  appeared  lo  b* 
the  C  koriiontalu.  'Ilie  pinus  sirubus  was  very  common;  and^ 
new  speciesv  to  which  Dr.  VVallich,  the  Company's  botaniat,  hi 
given  the  specific  name  of  Welfiii,  is  described  as  huvtng  the  hab 
and  Teaves.of  the  silver  fir,  and  die  cones  of  the  cedar.  Tile  berr]>^ 
bearing, yew  was  of  freqnent  occurrence.  Dr.  Wallich,  in  snealiiME! 
of  the  acquisitions  made  by  Captain  Webb  in  these  more  than  AEi 
pine  regions,  mentions  '  several  new  and  stalely  pines  and  juniper^ 
theyew,watiiutrhorse-chesnut,  hazel,  birch,  poplar,  rhubarb,  sonw 
higjdy  interesting  sorts  of  grains  used  by  theTartarx,  besidesagre^ 
variety  of  others,  accotnpatiied  with  eMremefy  important  ob»cr**>' 
tjvns  on  their  habits,  cultivation  and  use.' 

Wlthont  entertaining  any  doubt  of  the  difficulty  of  respiratii 
Celt  by  Mr.  Moorcroft  in  ascending  the  Ghaut,  we  observed  t' 
ninch  more  elevated  regions  had  been  ascended,  without  such 
effect  being  produced,  and  therefore  conceived  that  it  inichl  ai 
frcHii  his  ill  state  of  health.  Captain  Webb,  however,  connrnu 
atatement,  not  otdy  from  (he  evidence  of  his  own  sensations, 

froiif 
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from  lltat  of  llie  intnintaiMeera  Hiemseivei,  nlio  are  ws  seJwiUv  of  it 
aa  ilrangers  ;  and  he  furlher  ansures  us,  that  iiuther  horses  dot  yaig 
are  exempt  from  its  iollueiice.  The  natives  cull  it  Uis-kee-hvw, 
vr  the  poisonous  atmosphere,  »iid  conceive  it  to  be  owing  lo  tlie  ef- 
fluvia of  certain  flowers,  aud  that  it  U  induced  bj  walking  ot  eur- 
lion  of  iDy  kind. 

'  Every  person  (says  our  Irnvellcr)  complained  of  loss  of  appetite  Sat 
many  days  after  our  arrival  at  Nilcc.  Fur  my  part,  I  (vU  exactly  thoie 
avnsaliuns  which  precede  an  aliuck  of  ague,  uiih  great  cippre»iun,  in- 
creating  itciioti  uf  the  heart,  and  of  the  viscera,  but  one  man,  wjio  wan 
with  me,  suffered  one  of  those  attacks  lo  which  the  Bboleas  are  subject, 
ill  the  cummeiicement  of  the  season,  aitd  which  ihey  coniider  to  be 
more  <lirectly  produced  by  the  Bis-iw-Amra.  He  had  descended  lothe 
murginof  the  river  about  day-break,  and  while  re-ascending,  lustalonni 
tha  Dse  «f  his  liiubs  and  of  his  ivcollectiaa  ;  sniimtion  w«s  aoi  indted 

Siite  suspended,  but  it  appeared  to  me  only  a  milder  lit  ef  Bpupkiy. 
is  e.xtreraities  beciime  cold  :  and  after  vaiidy  alicrnpting  his  recovery 
by  friction,  andapplying  hot  stones  tohis  palms  and  fert  for  several  hours, 
I  ventured  to  give  him  an  emetic;  a  large  quaatity  of  foam  was  thrown 
up,  and  In  two  or  three  days  he  recovered.  I  liclieve  this  secretion  of 
fuatn  is  a  peculiar  effect  of  inhaling  noxious  vapours.' 

On  his  arrival  at  Nilee,  Captain  Webb  deemed  it  prndeni  lo  re- 
main a  few  days,  lo  negociate  for  the  removal  of  (lie  Tartar  piquet 
of  cavalry,  aud  for  bis  own  lioitournble  reception  at  tlie  boundary  ; 
two  points  which  were  at  once  acceded  to  in  consequence  of  k 
voluntary  proposition  on  his  part,  lo  engage  not  to  pass  the  frontier 
without  a  regular  passport.  Captain  Webb,  on  n  former  occasion, 
liuil  witnessed  the  ceremonial  under  which  such  engagements  are 
made,  and  esjienenced  the  fidelity  with  which  they  are  kept.  Tlie 
ceremony  differs  but  little  from  the  brenking  of  a  sixpence  between 
two  luvers;  the  object  to  be  broken,  in  the  Tartar  custom,  which 
is  probably  as  old  as  the  world  itself,  being  n  more  vul<{ar  nmtcrifll 
— a  common  stone,  a  fragment  of  which  is  carried  awuy  by  each  uf 
the  contracting  parties,  and  set  up  in  some  convenient  j>Iace  as  a 
tneniorial  and  evidence  of  the  agreement. 

Proceeding  from  the  village  of  Nitee  towards  the  Ghaut 
uf  tliat  name.  Captain  AVebb  was  met,  about  one  day's  march 
un  the  Britisli  side  of  the  frontier,  by  a  deputation  of  res|iect- 
«ljlo  inliabitanljt  from  the  town  of  Daba,  who  immediately  entered 
into  a  friendly  convcrsiilion  with  him.  llie  confidence  tliey  thua  at 
once  shewed  for  un  entire  stranger  was  owing,  in  some  degree,  as 
Captain  Webb  soon  discovered,  to  the  accidental  arrival  at  Daba 
tdtirtng  hid  ne^ociatious  at  Nitee)  of  his  old  Tartar  aci[uuiHtanct, 
ifae  ei-govenior  of  Tullakot,  who  being  rtlieved  from  hii  oflice 
in  llu:  usual  routine  of  tliree  years,  was  now  on  bis  return  lo 
Ltisu,  bib  native  city ;  aud  bad  made  a  eli  oi^  impreuiun  on  die 
u  u  i  KOVCnKH 
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governor  of  Daba,  in  favour  of  Captain  Webb.  No  objecdoM 
were  opposed  to  his  advance  as  far  as  the  frontier :  and  such  was  their 
conBdence  that  he  would  not  transgress  that  limit,  that  when 
Captain  Webb  proposed,  on  dieir  leaving  him,  that  one  of  their 
horsemen  should  remain  behind  to  see  that  he  kept  the  treatv,  he 
was  told  it  was  not  necessary ;  and  diat  they  had  no  appreheusioos 
of  his  breaking  the  agreement. 

The  visitors  now  intimated  a  wish  to  inspect  his  n>ercfaandizey 
acquainting  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  barter  or  purchase  could 
be  allowed  till  permission  should  be  received  from  Gertop,  to  the 
government  of  which  that  of  Daba  is  subordinate.  The  bales  were 
accordii^ly  opened,  the  articles  aduiired,  and  admitted  to  be  prodi- 
giously cheap. 

*  An  old  gentleman,  to  whom  I  gave  a  pair  of  spectacles  to  a^si»t  Biro 
in  his  task,  made  a  most  minute  schedule  of  the  uhole,and  of*  the  prices 
fixed  to  each  article ;  it  was  then  prDposed  to  me  to  return  to  Xltee, 
after  I  should  have  visited  the  Pass,  at  u  hich  place  an  answer  uras  pro- 
mised on  the  fifteenth  day,  and,  if  favourable,  the  goods  would  be  taken 
off  my  bauds;  and  so  sani;uine  were  they  in  their  expectations  that  it 
would  be  so,  that  they  actually  gave  commissions  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  articles,  to  some  of  the  Uooteas  residing  al  Nitce.' 

On  the  following  day,  the  troop  of  horse  set  off  towards  home, 
leaving  Captain  Webb  at  leisure  to  make  his  observations  on 
this  interesting  Pass,  unobserved  and  unmolested.  Punctually,  as 
it  had  been  settled,  two  Tartar  horsemen  returned  on  the  fifteenth 
day,  with  the  reply  from  Gertop,  which  stated  the  impossibility  of 
compliance,  without  authority  from  the  Viceroy  of  Lassa,  whose 
decision  was  promised  to  be  obtained  and  communicated,  at  the 
opening  of  the  market  on  the  following  year:  the  people  of  Gertop 
had  very  little  doubt  of  obtaining  permission  to  trade  at  anv  mart, 
which  might  be  opened  on  the  British  side  of  the  frontier ;  but  a 
reference,  it  was  added,  would  be  made  by  the  Viceroy  to  the  court 
of  Pekin  for  further  instructions  : — if  so,  we  have  not  much  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  there  is  an  end  to  all  amicable  intercourse  with 
Tartary;  the  Chinese  government  being  already  far  too  jealous  of 
our  progress  on  the  side  of  Nepaul  and  Bootan,  to  admit,  if  they 
can  help  it,  any  closer  intercourse  widi  their  Tartar  provinces. 

The  barometrical  observations  made  by  Captain  Webb  in  the 
Nitee  Pass  are  very  interesting  and  important,  as  giving  results 
Utterly  at  variance,  as  we  before  stated,  with  *M.  dc  Humboldt's 
isothermal  lines  of  temperature,  and  inconsistent  with  the  facts, 
tnd  the  theory  on  which  the  tables  of  *  the  lower  limit  of  perpe- 
tual congelation-  have  been  constructed.  Every  one  roust  be 
Mware  that  these  tables  are  subject  to  anomalies,  and  that  allow- 
Hf^et  iQuiit  iiecesMril^  be  made  for  various  local  circumstances. 
i  Accordingly, 
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Accordingly,  in  forming  some  estimate  of  the  elevation  of  the 
Sitee  Gtiaul  above  the  sea,  from  Moorcroft's  de^riplion,  we  coti- 
ceived  that  a  deduction  ought  to  be  made  for  the  immense  maai 
of  mountain  rBnges,  bucked  by  a»  eiilensive  table-land,  and  for 
their  great  distance  from  the  sea;  circumstances  which,  in  ordi- 
aaiy  cases,  might  be  supposed  to  increase  the  refrigeration  of 
the  super-incumbent  atmosphere,  and,  consequently,  to  lower  the 
tabular  point  of  permanent  snow.  Just  the  reverse,  however,  are 
the  results  of  Captain  Webb's  observations;  and  we  have  so  much 
confidence  in  the  care  and  accuracy  with  which  they  were  cun- 
^cted,  that  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  remains  in  our  minds  on  the 
^nera)  correctness  of  them. 

The  observations  made  by  Captain  Webb  on  the  crest  or  highest 
yidge  of  NiteeGhaul,  taken  on  the  'ilst  August,  at  !)  p.  m,  by  the 
Smean  of  four  barometers,  ihe  thermometer  standing  at  47°,  gave  a. 
^eanof  ifi.e?  inches. 

From  a  Journal  of  the  weather  kept  by  Colonel  Hardwicke,  at 

.  .Dumdum,  about  ^0  feet  above  the  sen,  it  appears  that,  on  the  two 

■days  preceding,  and  two  days  following,  the  one  on  which  Captain 

Webb  observed  in  the  Nitee  Ghaut,  the  slate  of  the  baroioeter 

ind  thermometer,  at  '2  p.  ni.  was  as  under : — 

August  igdi.  Barometer  SfJAfi  Thermometer  88° 

20     29.46 8* 

21     29-48 85 

22  ....;.     29.48 84 

23    eg.fij 81 

Mean  .     29.51 84.4 

The  difference  of  elevation  corresponding  wilh  these  observations, 
between  the  Nitee  Ghaut  and  Dumdum,  is  l6,Tfi4  feet. 
Dumdum  above  the  sea   ....      +50 

Height  of  the  Pass  above  the  sea  .  .   16,814  feet. 
As  compared  with  a  diary  kept  by  Mr.  Colvin,  (but  not  com- 
plete for  the  five  days,  and  ihe  observations  made  at  noon  when 
the  barometer  generally  stands  higher  than  at  2  p.  m.)  the  altitude 
of  the  Pass  would  be  16, 97*'  feet ;  but  the  comparison  with  Col. 
Hardwicke's  instruments  is  so  satisfactory,  that  Ifi,8l4  feet  may 
be  taken   for  the  height  of  Nitee  Ghaut  above  the   level  of 
the  sea.     Yet  not  a  vestige  of  snow  appeared  in  the  Ghaut,  nor 
on  the  projecting  shoulder  of  the  mountain  ridge,  rising  about  300 
feet  on  the  left  or  n  eslern  side  of  the  Pass ;  bo  that  we  may  as- 
•  flume  the  height  of  ihe  lower  point  of  congelation,  on  the  northern 
•side  of  ilie  Himalaya  Mountains,  ut  not  leu  llian  seventeen  thou- 
I)  D  4  tand 
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mndfeet!    We  say  the  northern  side^  becaq^e  it  woold  app^ir 
t|iat,  on  the  southern  face  of  this  enormous  chain,  the  lower  p^^jRt 
of  perpetual  congelation  differs  very  considerably  from  that  op  tltti 
opposite  side;  though  neither  on  the  southern  face  does  the  line  of» 
perpetual  snow  agree  with  the  theory  of  Humboldt,  Leslie,  Kan 
vran,  or  any  of  the  tables  constructed  in  Europe.  Thus  KedaiHoath^ 
on  the  vei^e  of  perpetual  snow,  was  found,  as  we  bare  stated,  to 
be  ^i,B97  feet  above  Calcutta,  or  1«2,0()0  feet  above  the  levd  of 
the  sea ;  being  about  700  feet  higher  than  Leslie's  table  would  gift 
for  the  height  of  tliis  temple.     Captain  Webb  had  previously  asce^ 
taiiied  that  the  village  and  temple  of  Milem,  in  lat.  30^  9,5'  mtxt^ 
one  1 1,512,  the  other  1 1,790  feet  above  the  sea,  both  of  wfaich^ 
according  to  theory,  would  have  been  some  himdreds  of  feet 
within  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  ;  yet,  here  he  found  exteonver 
fifslds  of  buck«^heat  and  Tartaric  barliey,  occupyiag  the  9pa€e  be^ 
tween  the  village  and  the  temple.    The  following  year,  oo  the  91$l 
Jiine,'  1818,  on  ^.  ridge  of  mountains  south  of  the  Dat|li  river,  he 
ascertained,  barometrically,  tbe  elevation  to  be  1  J, 790  fe^t  9b(H^ 
t)ie  sea,  being  considerably  within  the  limit  of  eternal  saow  apconir. 
i)ig  to  theory ;  yet,  says  Mr.  Colebrooke, '  his  encampment,  trl^tia 
the  observation  \vz%  made,  was  surrounded  by  flourishing  woodi  of 
hoary  oaks,  long-leaved  pine,  and  arborescent  rhododendron ;  and 
tlie  surface  was  clotlied  with  a  rank  vegetation  of  herba.*^     Nay 
more,  from  an  observation  made  the  following  day,  on  the  summit 
of  the  PHgoitUi'churhai  Pass,  he  concluded  the  elevation  to  be 
more  than  12,700  feet  above  the  sea,  yet  no  snow  was  visible,  and 
tbe  black  soil  was  clad  with  creeping  plants,  and  flowering  herbs, 
in  luxuriant  abundance;  and,   the   shoulder  of  a  mountain,   on 
the  one  hand,  rising  still  higher,  was  without  a  vestige  of  snow, 
and  appeared,  as  far  as  the  view  extended  through  the  mist,  ena- 
melled with  flowers ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  sloping  declivity  ex- 
hibited a  forest  of  birch,  pine,  and  rhododendron. 

Considerable  as  these  anomalies  are  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
great  Hindoo  range,  they  dwindle  into  nothing  when  compared 
with  those  which  Captain  Webb  subsequently  discovered  to  exist 
within  the  Ghaut,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  that  range.  The 
crest  of  the  Nitee  pass,  where  the  observation  which  gave  16,814 
feet  for  its  elevation  was  made,  appears  to  be  close  to  its  northern 
extremity,  and  so  situated  as  to  command  a  view  across  the  great 
elevated  plateau  or  table-land,  known  to  the  Hindoos  by  the  name 
of  Undes  or  Oon-des,  *  the  region  of  IVool,'  it  being  from  this 
lofty  country  that  the  Cashmere  manufacturers  are  chiefly  supplied 
with  the  material  from  which  their  celebmted  shawls  are  made. 
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Ii  M  part  of  that  country  marked  in  our  charts  with  the  name  of 
Ullle  Thibet, — a  naine  however  which  Captain  Webb  found  li>  he 
unknown  lo  the  Tartar  Chief  with  whom  he  conversed  at  Tnk- 
lukot,  and  derived,  as  he  conjectures,  from  Triba,  signifying,  in  the 
Ghorcali  language, '  high-peaked  mountains.' 
.  Faithful  lo  his  contract,  Captain  Webb  did  not  presume  to  ad- 
nncc  beyopd  tlie  crest  of  the  Ghaut ;  but  as  he  conld  from  ibence 
discern  the  Sulledge  river  winding  through  the  plain  to  the  west- 
ward, he  observed  the  angle  of  depretsion,  which  the  nearest  point 
of  thia  river  made  with  his  station;  and  from  this  angle,  and  the 
(Jiatance,  he  calculated  the  elevation  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  table- 
Ipvd,  (wiiicli  is  of  course  that  through  which  the  river  tlows,)  to  be 
mllout  14,92-i  feet :  and  in  coming  Iq  this  conclusion,  he  could  not 
be  far  nniiss.  The  angle  of  depression  was  no  more  than  1°  Sb' 
)U",  and  the  distance  which  he  assumed  for  the  ncarvsl  pnri  of  tlie 
river  was  li'i>  British  miles,  taken  from  Moorcruft's  map  ; —  '  and 
as  the  distance  (says  Captain  Webb)  in  that  map  whith  I  had 
actually  travelled  over,  appeared  lo  be  tolerably  corrc<.-I,  or  at  least 
agreed  lolerablj' viell  with  my  measurement,  1  conclude  that  there  ia 
aiill  less  chance  of  its  being  erroneous,  where  hts  route  lay  over  a 
comparatively  level  surface.'  Tbisteslimony,  it  ia  but  justice  to  ob- 
•Brve,  is  highly  credituhle  to  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Monrcroft,  and 
kis  Hindoo  pundit,  whoae J uar-j'eet  slriilet  furnished  the  only  means 
of  his  measurements. 

Nutwilhstanding  the  enormous  elevation  of  fifteen  thousand  feet, 
BO  far  is  this  tablclaiiil  of  Tartary  from  being  buried  under 
Ctprnal  snows,  and  uuiiihitbi table  by  man  or  beast,  as  theory  would 
sippose  it  10  be.  that  the  banks  of  the  Sulledge  afford  the  finest  pas- 
ture* for  myriads  of  qusdinpeds  throughout  the  year.  The  town  of 
X)aba  too,  which  Mr.  Moorcroft  informed  us  was  a  mere  summer 
7eaideac«,  appears  to  be  tenanted  in  all  seasons.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  pince,  and  near  Doumpoo,  both  considerably  higher 
than  the  bed  of  the  Sutledge,  Captain  Webb  was  informed  that  the 
finest  crnps  of  a  grain  called  Ooa  were  gathered,  from  vhich  the 
aatives  make  their  bread.  There  is  a  species  of  barley  of  this  name 
er  sonielhing  like  it  (awa),  which  is  cultivated  by  the  Bootens  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Vlinialaya  mountains;  and  Captain  Webb 
Wippoaed,  from  its  appearance,  the  Ooa  of  the  pinleau  to  be  also  a 
barley.  Dr.  Wullich,  however,  an  experienced  botanist,  has  pro- 
nounced it,  from  the  specimens  sent  to  him  by  Captain  Webb,  to 
be  a  new  species  of  wheat.  But  whether  bntley  or  wheal,  the  meal 
which  it  yields  issaid  to  be  remarkably  fine.  'To  an  un/i^crfrfr/ ob- 
server,' says  Captain  Webb,  '  the  Ooa  while  in  the  ear  resembles 
barley,  {beardea,  we  suppose)  bnt  when  deprived  of  it«  husk,  wheal.' 
IHiis  hardy  grain,  growing  at  the  elevaliou  of  liftecn  ihou^aud  feet, 
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may  prove  of  die  utmost  importance  to  Great  Britain;  as  it  wonid 
unquestionably  thrive  well  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the 
Hebrides ;  and  might  not  be  an  unimportant  article  in  the  pro- 
jected cultivation  of  Dartmoor,  and  other  elevated  moors,  which, 
from  their  bleak  and  exposed  situation,  have  been  deemed  imfitfor 
the  cultivation  of  grain.  Samples  of  this  Tartar  grain  have  been  sent 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  in  better  hands  it  could  not  possibly  be 
placed. 

Whether  there  be  any  remarkable  degree  of  heat  developed  la 
these  elevated  regions,  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  experi- 
mentally; but  the  fact  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  The  summer% 
however,  are  exceedingly  short,  commencing  about  the  middle  of 
June  and  ending  about  the  middle  of  August,  scarcely  ever  ex- 
tending to  the  close  of  that  month.  £veu  so  early  as  the  iOih  of 
August,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Moorcroft,  the  thermometer  itr  the 
morning  fell  to  3(2^,  and  his  tent  was  covered  two  inches  thick  with 
«now;  on  the  'iHtli,  near  the  Nitcc  pass,  the  mercury  stood  at  £8% 
and  the  ice  was  2^  inches  thick.  How  then  does  this  grain  ripen? 
1$  the  degree  of  temperature  which  produced  the  ^  tamarisk 
shrubs  of  eight  feet  high,'  seen  by  Mr.  Moorcroft  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sutledge,  and  the  *  two  very  beautiful  poplar-trees,  in  which 
were  many  goldtinche8,'  sufficient  to  ripen  barley  ^  or  was  Captain 
Webb  misinformed  i  We  know,  at  least,  that  a  particular  species  of 
this  grain  does  ripen  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Himalaya,  at  aa 
elevation  of  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  feet.  It  is  true,  as  we  find 
from  Mr.  Traill,  that  there  the  temperature  varies  during  die  hot- 
test part  of  the  day,  from  (y(f  to  75°  of  Fahrenheit,  in  the  shade,  and 
in  the  night  is  not  lower  than  from  4.?^  to  50^;  that  the  sun  sliines 
out  during  his  whole  course,  and  that  scarcely  a  shower  of  rain 
ever  falls.  This  shining  out,  however,  in  a  clear  blue  sky,  and 
at  such  an  elevation,  would  rather  retard  than  hasten  the  ripening 
of  the  crop,  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  acquiring,  in  such 
a  state,  an  increased  capacity  for  heat.*  '  After  the  middle  of 
August,*  says  Mr.  Traill,  *  the  weather  becomes  very  precarious. 
From  that  period,  none  of  the  inhabitants  are  suffered  to  ascend  to 
ti\e  tops  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  or  to  use  fire-arms  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  villages ;  as  Uie  occurrence  of  either  of  these 
events  at  that  time,  is  found  from  experience  generally  to  occasion  a 
fiiU  of  snow  above,  and  a  frost  below,  by  the  latter  of  whidi  the 
ripening  crops  would  be  wholly  destroy ed.'f 

•  In  the  clear  blue  sky  of  tlic  valley  of  Chamouni,  if  the  crops  should  not  bate 
ripened  towards  the  end  of  ihe  season,  the  peasants  make  tires  of  green  wood,  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  enclosing  mountains,  the  smoke  of  which  uniting  in  the  middle,  fornif 
•  kind  of  cknidjr  coiiopy,  which  is  loand  not  only  to  prevent  tite  escape  of  radiAtcd 
best,  but  to  increase  its  intensity  and  to  check  the  descent  of  frost. 
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'"1^13  is  neither  superstition,  nor  a  mere  vulgar  error.  The 
Andden  coilcussian  of  the  air  is  well  known  to  prorlure  very  ex* 
*ttoidinarv  etTects.  Tlius  the  itihabilants  of  the  valley  of  Cha- 
4ll(niny  are  awnre,  that  ihe  discharge  of  a  fowling-piece,  or  even  loud 
4^akin^,  would  bring  d<uvn  an  avalanche,  or  break  off  some  of 
"tiio^e  huge  icy  pinoHcles,  known  bythenameof  aigui//et,  rising  out 
W  the  [-liiL-iiT.  The  tiring  of  a  musket  bv  the  laiefliscoveryHhipijin 
'one  of  Hie  bins  of  Spilzbergen,  shivered  in  pieces  an  enormous  iee- 
■berg,  whoMe  fragments  eovered  a  sqii:ire  wile  of  the  surface  of  ihe 
•ea,  Willi  reward  to  the  '  full  nf  snow,  and  the  frost,'  il  must  be  re- 
^llecied,  that  nny  sudden  coneussion  of  the  eir,  when  in  a  calm 
Wale,  at  or  below  the  freezing  point,  will  produce  an  iitslanianeoiis 
Vbnireliilion  of  the  suspended  vapour;  just  as  water  cooled  below  the 
teinpfratureofmrliing  snow  will  remain  liquid,  hut  is  immediately 
^^iigciiled  on  the  altghtent  conctission ;  or,  as  Glauber's  salt,  dis- 
'fltiilvcd  in  warm  water,  will,  if  shaken,  when  cold,  crystallize  ai  once, 
d  assume  a  sniid  forui. 

Whatever  be  lire  cause,  il  is  now  p^'etty  certain  ihat  an  exlraor- 
-....luiy  degree  of  heat  does  prevail  in  the  sunimfr  Uionths  on  the 
Vievated  plitin  of  Tarlary  ;  otherwise  the  point  of  the  curve  of  con- 
'%elaIion,  in  the  :tOlh  jiaraDel  of  hiliiude,  could  not  be  higher  here, 
4is  it  is,  than  under  the  equator  on  the  continent  of  America :  for 
^e  limit  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  side  of  Chimbora^o  in,  accord- 
ing to  the  observations  of  Huron  de  Humbiildt,  at  an  elevation  of 
15,747  feet,  whereas  that  in  the  Nite«  Ghaut  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
■at  not  less  than  17,000  feel,  or  1,9.)^  feet  higher  t'lian  tlie  former, 
Vid  St  5,500  feet,  or  more  than  a  mile,  higher  than  it  oii^-ht  to  be 
%h  that  parallel  of  latitude,  according  lu  the  table  constructed  by 
-Professor  Leslie. 

*'  The  only  explanation,  which  tins  nnnmaly  seems  to  admit,  is  just 
--^ontrvry  to  that  which  would  he  upplied  to  the  comparativelv 
null  mnuninin  masses  of  Europe,  or  other  ['arl^  of  the  world  ;  as 
I  tl;e  instances  of  the  Pic  of  Teneriffe,  and  lite  Abyssiniiiii  Geesb, 
^^_ie  one  ol  I3,0(X)  having  no  snow  for  three  or  four  monihs,  the 
%her,  byUruce'saccouiit,  from  U.UOUlo  1j,000  feet,  being  witli- 
snow  at  all  limes,  owiiig,  it  is  thought,  to  their  peaked  forms 
their  proximity  to  the  sea.  In  the  Himalaya  and  its  northern 
—^—liteau,  we  have  a  vast  extent  of  elevated  land,  which  rises  out  of 
^lientrat  Asia,  as  M.  Pauw  has  observed,  like  the  bo^s  of  a  shield; 
•fwhose  cjtlensive  surface,  instead  of  roolmg  the  superiitcumhent  at- 
'^lOBphere,  has  the  effect  of  raising  its  temperature,  by  the  radiation 
^■of  the  bent  collected  from  the  rays  of  the  tunimer  sun;  while  the 
^surfaces  of  slender  pointed  peaks,  affording  not  the  means  of  such 
■ariiation,  suffer  the  heat  to  mount  into  the  higher  strata,  nhere  the 
npacity  for  caloric  is  greater.     M.  de  Humboldt  observes,  ihot 
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there  mounlainoas  ranges  of  ceDtral  A  MB,  and  ihe  fast  pkdiunrinch 
ihey  support,  form  an  immense  mass  of  elevated  land,  8tretcliiii| 
from  Daouria  on  die  East  to  Belur-tagh,  on  the  West,  throngli 
forty-seven  degrees  of  longitude,  and  from  the  Altai  on  the  Nordi, 
to  the  Himalaya  on  the  South,  a  mean  breadth  of  twenty  degreei 
of  latitude : — presenting  thus  a  surface  of  regions  more  or  less  ele- 
vated, equal  to  S,£66,600  square  British  miles,  scarcely  one  of 
which  is  known  in  modern  times,  though  it  formerly  contained  tbe 
flourishing  cities  of  Balk,  Samarcand,  Bokhara,  Cashgar,  &c.,  and 
was,  as  some  have  conjectured,  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  The 
KylaSy  however,  which  joins  the  Himalaya  in  an  acute  angle,  within 
the  sides  of  which  is  the  sacred  lake  of  Manasarowar,  appears  to  be 
the  highest  ridge ;  for  behind  it  the  waters  flow  northerly,  by  north- 
westerly, and  north-easterly ;  shewing  that,  in  all  these  directions^ 
tliis  vast  plain  declines  in  a  gradual  slope,  interrupted  only  by  m- 
sulated  mountain  masses,  or  broken  ranges.  In  crossing  one  of  tiie 
gorges  of  the  Kylas  on  the  15th  and  1 6th  of  July,  Moorcroft  espe* 
rienced  a  hard  frost  at  night,  beds  of  frozen  snow  lay  in  the  ravines, 
and  splashes  of  snow  half  melted  in  various  parts,  all  which  denoted 
a  higher  elevation  than  that  of  the  N  itee  pass.  Baron  de  Humboldt 
further  observes,  that  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  though  ihey  ex- 
tend from  North  to  South  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, are  not  more,  generally  speaking,  than  from  two  to  three  and 
very  rarely  from  four  to  five  degrees  in  breadth.  It  was  no  doubt  a 
want  of  consideration  of  this  great  difference  in  the  extent  of  sur- 
face, that  led  the  Baron  to  make  the  erroneous  comparison  of  the 
elevation  of  the  great  plateau  of  Tartary  with  that  of  the  province  of 
Los  Pastos,  in  the  Andes,  the  mean  height  of  which  he  states  only  at 
5(XX)  metres,  or  9,928  English  feet. 

This  conclusion  of  his  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  explanation 
>ihich  we  have  offered  of  the  hi^h  degree  of  temperature,  at  tlie  ex- 
traordinary elevation  of  the  plains  of  Tartary,  seems  to  coincide  with 
tlie  doctrine  laid  down  in  Baron  de  Humboldt's  essay  on  Isother- 
mal lines.  '  As  the  heat,'  he  savs,  '  of  high  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere depends  on  the  radiation  oF  the  plains,  it  is  conceived  that, 
under  tlie  same  geographical  parallels,  one  may  not  tind,  in  the  sys- 
tem of  trans-atlantic  climates,  the  isothermal  lines  at  the  same  ele- 
vation above  the  level  of  the  se^,  as  in  the  system  of  Euix)pean  cli- 
mates/ Had  this  observation  on  the  difference  caused  by  the 
radiation  of  plain  surfaces  occurred  to  him  when  writin<;  on  the 
height  of  the  plants  of  I'artary,  he  would  scarcely  have  thought  of 
comparing  the  effects  of  the  latter  with  those  of  the  very  circum- 
Kjdbed  plains  of  Los  Pastos. 

JBisides,  the  extraordinary  effect  produced  by  radiation  on  ele- 
.fUtd  ptcuu  of  vast  extent  had  been  demonstrated  by  him  m  the 
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of  the  great  height  nitich  the  line  of  perpetual  eongfr' 
luioii  reaches  on  Ibe  niomiluins  rising  out  of  the  plain  of  Mi 
This  line  he  finds  by  acUiut  ex{)erinirnt  to  be,  iii  lat.  I0°- 
\i,V*)0  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is  much  higher  than  it 
be  according  to  tlieory ;  bj  Pfufexsor  Leslie'*  table  it  woiiLil  only 
be  at  I3,i00  feet,  inking  a  ({inference  of  1 ,530  feet,  occasioned  nn 
floabt  by  tha  radiation  uf  the  plain.  This  effect  is  also  obvioua 
from  the  small  iliffarence  in  the  height  of  the  lower  point  of  con- 
gelaiOon  on  the  side  of  Chimbora^o,  nearly  under  the  equator,  and 
on  the  mounlaina  of  Mexico,  in  20°  of  N.  latitude,  the  former 
being  1,'),74G  and  the  latter  13,090  feet,  making  a  difference  only, 
in  twenty  degrees  difference  of  latitude,  of  6i6  feel — whereas',  ac- 
cording to  Leslie's  table,  tlie  difl'eieiice  ought  to  be  1,7'39  feet. 

With  every  I'easonable  allowance  for  the  peculiarity  in  the  magni- 
tude, form  and  situation  uf  the  laud  of  central  Asia,  the  enormous 
difference  between  the  results  of  Ciiptahi  Webb's  observations, 
iml  thoie  of  ihe  tables  compaled  on  a  mixture  o£  facts  and  theory, 
«ould  ahiro.st  lead  us  to  suspect  the  accuracy  of  this  officer's  ob- 
servations, as  we  certainly  aheuld  huve  done,  Ind  they  been  made 
will]  a  salitury  baronieier ;  but  tlie  mean  of  fonr  instrnmenta,  all  of 
ifat  best  kind  and  acting  well  together,  coiv  scarcely  be  consiilered 
asdotibtful;  and  the  knowledge  and  sKpericoce  of  the  observer  will 
not  permit  us  to  call  in  question  the  accuracy  of  bis  experiment. 
W«  regret,  howevor,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  as  tar  as  the 
Sutledge,  to  mark  the  height  at  Mhicli  the  mercury  might  have 
Mood  in  tlie  tube  in  the  bed  of  that  river,  and  to  ascertain  how  far, 
•H  3  comparison  with  ihe  elevation  obtained  trigonometrical ty,  it 
corresponded  with  that  elevation ;  and  thus  to  ascertain  whctlier  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  its  temperature,  had  suffered 
any  varatioii  from  the  mean  density  of  the  air  at  liie  same  elevation 
in  oifaer  parts  of  the  world — but  mostly  we  regret  it,  as  the  great 
plain  would  have  afforded  to  Captain  Webb  an  admirable  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  the  heiglits  of  the  peaked  summits  of  Ihe  Hiina- 
kya  range,  by  angles  taken  at  the  extremities  of  so  elevated  a  baae, 
Mad  M  BO  short  a  distance  from  liiem  ;  and  of  comparing  those  new 
reiults  with  those  of  his  former  observations,  made  under  such 
Andvantageous  cirrura stances,  as  tu  leave  the  correctness  of  them 
■otnewbat  doubtful. 

While  Captain  Webb  remained  in  these  elevated  regions,  he  col- 
kcted  a  variety  of  objects  of  natural  history,  and  a  few  organic  re- 
nains,  among  which  «cre  some  fossil  boncH,  which  he  says,  the 
eognoKenii  in  CalcutL-i  seem  to  consider  as  belonging  to  the  human 
•pecies ;  and,  '  as  I  observe  (he  adds),  that  M.  Cuvier  in  his  es«ay 
denie»that  any  such  have  yet  been  discovered,  it  will  be  gratifying 
10. tfae  curiosity  of  geologiatcshouldUie  fact  be  so  established.'  'fbo 
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fact,  however,  has  ftot  been  established ;  M.  Cuvier's  theory  is  ya 
safe ;  and  the  '  cognoscenti  of  Calcutta'  have  proved  themaelves  Mt 
very  cogfiosceni  in  these  matters.  The  bones  have  been  carefulj 
examined  in  London,  and  pronounced  not  to  belong  to  the  huaui 
species,  but  (from  a  comparison  made  in  the  excellent  collection  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons)  to  the  deer  family :  tliey  are  considered 
however  as  objects  of  curiosity  from  the  position  in  which  tbey 
were  found — in  a  bed  of  gravel  on  the  side  of  the  Kylas  mountain 
16,0(K)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — a  height  at  which  it  is  OMit 
than  probable  no  organic  remains  had  hitherto  been  discovered. 

We  have  plea!»ure  in  adding  that,  assisted  by  Dr.  Wallicb  in  the 
part  of  natural  history,  it  is  the  intention  of  Captain  Webb  speediijr 
to  publish  a  narrative  of  his  proceedings  in  that  most  interestii^. 
part  of  the  globe,  in  \%hich  he  has  passed  so  many  yearsi  of  bis  life. 
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Art.  VIL — A  letter  respectfully  addressed  to  His  Jioyal  HiA- 
ness  the  Prince  Regent  on  occasion  of  the  Death  of  her  kU 
lamented  Majesty/.     By  Lysias.     pp.  20. 

F  the  value  of  a  publication  were  to  be  estimated  by  its  magni- 
tude, the  pamphlet  at  the  head  of  this  article  must  be  doomed 
to  stand  low  in  the  scale  of  merit ;  and,  amidst  the  larger  works 
to  which  our  attention  is  usually  directed,  might  probably  past 
unnoticed.  But  if  we  regard  less  the  size  of  a  book  than  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  tlic  spirit  and  ability  of  its  com- 
position, the  case  will  be  altered;  and  Lysias  will  have  no  need 
to  shrink  from  the  presence  of  his  more  portly  contemporaries  :-^ 

Tlie  design  of  this  address  is  to  submit  to  the  attention  of  die 
Prince  Kegent  (by  the  recent  dispensation  of  Providence,  now 
placed  in  a  station  yet  more  exalted)  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing the  order  and  purity  of  his  court.  Individuals  may  possibly 
differ  in  the  construction  which  they  would  affix  to  the  terms 
'  order  and  purity* ;  and  from  the  inHuence  of  education,  the  force 
of  habit,  or  the  nature  of  the  society  in  which  they  arc  usually  to 
be  found,  some  persons  would  probably  condemn  in  the  detail 
what  others,  who  concur  with  them  in  the  general  principle,  would 
as  cordially  approve ;  but  upon  the  main  question  itself,  whether 
it  be  desirable  to  preserve  from  moral  contaminution  the  palaces 
of  kings,  he  must  be  either  very  wicked  or  very  foolish,  who 
would  answer  in  the  negative. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  manners  of  the  higher  classes 
of  society  must,  under  any  circumstances,  produce  considerable 
effects  upon  the  ranks  below  them.  This  will  be  more  especially 
the  case  in  a  free  country ;  where  every  man  is  acquainted  with 
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le  conduct  of  his  superiors,  and  tlie  iiiilueuce  of  example  has  all 
the  range  wLich  publicity  can  give  it.  A  lirtuous  court  will  have 
therefore  a  very  pow.erliil  tcnUeucy  to  create  a  virluous  popula- 
liott ;  and  if  it  were  proposed  to  corrupt  the  principles  and  to  viti- 
ate the  manners  of  a  people,  the  object  would  be  most  certainly 
attained  hy  commencing  operations  nnder  the  shadow  uf  the 
Ibroiie.  1  his  is  not  more  the  fountain  of  honour  than  of  morals ; 
and  if  these  waters  lie  tainted,  the  evil  will  neither  he  slow  in  its 
progress  nor  jiartial  in  its  eflfects. 

I^'ur  does  the  mischief  He  merely  in  the  contagion  of  bad  ex- 
ample. There  is  a  certain  reasoning  process,  which  unhappily 
lends  its  aid  to  the  same  bad  cause ;  and  of  this  the  enemies  of 
order  and  religion  are  but  too  ready  to  avail  themselves.  The 
use  which  has  been  recently  made,  and  on  a  public  occasion,  of 
the  namfe  of  a  privy  counsellor  whose  principles  were  alleged  to 
tie  inlidel,  may  serve  to  point  out  what  would  be  the  impression 
upon  multitudes  of  our  people,  if  the  day  should  ever  arrive,  when 
tile  court  of  our  sovereigns  shall  cease  to  he  Conspicuous  for  that 
moral  rectitude  and  moral  feeling  which  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try  so  imperiously  re(]uircs.  Many,  we  fear,  would  be  inclined 
to  believe  that,  in  the  judgment  of  their  rulers,  Christianity  is  a 
fable — a  mere  engine  of  state — a  [Hece  of  political  machinery, 
of  which  the  sole  object  is  to  presei've  the  constitution  and  lo 
•ecure  especially  the  permanence  of  the  throne ; — and  it  w  ould 
follow,  as  a  nccessarv  consequence,  that  the  clergy,  in  pluce  of 
velaining  their  character  and  iiiBueiicc  as  (he  ministers  of  sacred 
truth,  would  be  held  up  as  the  mere  agents  of  the  state  under  the 
cloak  of  religion  ?  Could  any  common  spectator  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  suppose  for  one  moment  that  either  the  sovereign  or 
bis  courtiers  had  the  slightest  regard  for  that  revelation,  which, 
with  whatever  outward  respect  they  might  occasionally  treat  it, 
they  daily  and  publicly  insulted  by  their  shameless  prodigacy?  If 
it  be  important  that  the  people  should  hold  in  due  reverence  the 
(Kligion  of  their  fathers,  it  is  not  less  so  that  it  should  be  treated 
■with  habitual  reverence  and  respect  by  the  constituted  authorities 
>iC)f  the  state. 

t  Without  going  farther  into  ihc  argument,  we  may  on  these 
pounds  venture  broadly  to  affirm  that  the  best  and  dearest  inte- 
vests  of  a  nation  are  deeply  involved  in  the  purity  of  the  court. 
"Sa  whatever  di-gree  the  morals  and  principles  of  the  community 
are  affected  by  il,  in  that  same  degree  will  its  influence  be  visible 
•tivougb  the  general  course  of  their  public  and  private  conduct, 
imni  mix  itself  with  all  tliat  constitutes  the  strength  and  greatness 
"•nd  welfare  of  a  people. 
«•'  We  are  happily  no  ollicnvise  contcnicd  in  this  subject  than  as 
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k  rehtea  to  the  fire$ervation  of  that  order  ttid  pufity,  which  hM 
•6  loDg  been  established  and  so  iiiAexibly  maintained  at  the 
cottrt  of  Great  Britain.  Among  other  obligations  which  we 
owe  io  our  late  lamented  and  venerable  Queen,  this  is  by-  no 
means  the  least  that,  for  half  a  century,  she  sCOod  forward  with 
unwearied  vigihince  and  uikbending  resolution,  as  the  guardian  and 
|>totector  of  pil^blic  morals ;  she  neither  countenanced  indecorum 
b;f  her  example,  nor  would  tolerate  it  in  her  presence ;  and,  at  t 
time  when  nearly  all  the  other  courts  of  Europe  were  open,  with 
Kttle  discrimination,  to  the  most  abandoned  and  profligate  cha- 
rticters,  she  raised  around  the  throne  of  th^se  realms  a  barrieri 
which  no  rank,  however  exalted,  without  the  additional  recom- 
mendation of  a  spotless  name,  was  suffered  to  pass. 

The  pamphlet  of  Lysias  is  founded  upon  the  melancholy  event 
of  the  Queen's  death ;  he  considers  it  as  a  crisis  in  the  pabtic  life 
Cjf  fhe  Prince  Regent;  and  takes  occasion,  from  the  new  citcanH 
aVance^  in  which  his  Royal  Highness  is  thu4  necessarily  ptac^d^  to 
offer  such  ildvice  as  he  deems  suitable  to  the  emergence. 

Rulers  have  not  seldom  the  fortune  to  be  furnished  with  gra^ 
toitous  counsel  from  the  press ;  nor  is  it  unusual  in  such  cases 
for  the  self^constituted  adviser  to  shun  publicity.  But  unhappily 
it  often  aj^pears  that  this  shrinking  from  the  public  gaze  is  occa« 
aioned  by  motives,  which  but  too  well  justify  it.  'llie  authors 
love  darkness,  not  retirement,  and  may  be  said  to  hate  the  light 
because  their  words  are  evil.  We  have  in  Lysias  the  example  of 
aUother  spirit ;  he  writes  with  all  the  dieference,  which  is  dii^ 
from  a  subject  to  his  Prince ;  he  has  no  wish  to  withhold  the 
tribute  of  his  approbation,  where  approbation  is  due;  and  from 
an  honest  love  to  his  country  as  well  as  a  virtuous  attachment  to 
its  ruler,  he  evidently  takes  pleasure  in  expatiating  upon  that 
tastie  and  feeling,  and  rectitude  of  principle,  of  which,  with  ef|ual 
delicacy  and  judgment,  he  has  adduced  such  gratifying  instances 
in  the  conduct  of  the  personage  addressed. 

The  following  passages  will  serve  to  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the 
tone  and  manner  of  this  writer,  and  will  supersede  the  necessity 
of  further  commendation. 

*  1  have  already,  Sir,  referred  to  the  important  services  of  her  late  la- 
mented Majesty,  as  the  uniform  and  judicious  guardian  of  our  public 
manners.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  her  character,  in  this  point  of 
view,  is  fully  appreciated — that  it  is  venerated—that  it  is  cherished — 
by  the  filial  mind  of  her  son.  For  half  a  century,  this  country  has  been 
permitted  to  exhibit  to  the  world  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  court  dis* 
tin|i(uisbed  by  irreproachable  purity  and  decorum,  without  any  sacrifice 
of  the  taste  and  elegance  that  belong  to  a  civilized  age,  or  of  the  splen^ 
dour  and  magnificejice  that  befit  a  throne.  There  cannot  be  the  smallest 
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de«bl  tfaat  your  Roynl  HighnoM  would  wish  the  court  over  whieh  jou 
pTcnile,  to  retain  tbii  cnTJahle  pre-eminence  uf  character. 

*  I  tball  not,  1  am  persuaded,  be  thought  lit  qneslioii  the  strength 
flf  this  sentiment  in  che  mind  ol'  ynur  Royal  Ilighntus,  if  1  utlempl  to 
remove  •■onie  imaginary  dilhculliea  that  may  he  thought  lo  oppose  id 
being  carried  iiit'i  practice.  Tber<;  are  those  who  appear  lo  conceive, 
thvi  the  court,  while  a  female  sovereign  presided  oier  it,  ndmitted  of 
■.Strictness  and  currecinesii  of  decorum,  which  it  cannot  be  e.Npecietl 
to  exhibit  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Prince.  The  opinion  or 
the  world  certainly  sanctions  a  decree  of  laxity  in  the  sucini  hubits 
of  a  hofiie  where  there  is  no  female  head  ;  and  it  may  be  argued 
tbet  the  same  licence  must,  under  the  same  circumstances,  be  allowed 
to  c  court. 

'  The  force  of  this  reasoning  I  own  ihat  I  am  iiilerly  unable  to  per- 
Wive.  Lei  it  be  jiranted,  for  ar)(ument's  sake,  that  a  Prince,  in  bit 
itrictly  private  habits,  in  such  parts  of  his  life  as  are  unseen,  and  into 
which  [lie  public  cannot  pry  wiibout  imperlinence,  may  claim  to  him- 
self that  pritilege  of  measured  laxity,  which  opinion  (though,  in  ray 
judgment,  most  unjustiliahiy)  grants  to  individuals  of  the  same  se.t  in 
ttations  less  exalted.  But  a  Prince  at  the  head  of  a  court ;  a  Prince 
RCting  or  appearing  on  itate  occaiiont ;  a  Prince  evtn  on  such  social 
occasions  as  are  of  a  more  formal  nature,  and  which  only  half  divest 
kirn  of  his  robes  of  state;  a  Prince,  even  in  such  parts  r>f  his  properly 
pnvaie  and  domestic  life,  as  are  conspicuous  to  the  public  eye,  and 
tnust  be  influential  on  public  fashion ;  seems  to  me  to  be  at  least  tu 
much  bound  by  the  laws  of  decency,  and  by  the  ohligaliun  of  paying 
mpectlo  uppcHrances,  as  a  private  gentleman  at  the  head  of  a  lable  at 
which  females  of  rank  and  chnracttr  should  be  the  guests. 

*  Let  not  the  aim  of  ihis  Address  be  misconceived.  There  is  no  one 
cbaracterislic  of  the  present  day,  which  ihe  writer  presumes  more  en- 
tirely to  dislike  and  disapprove,  than  ihe  too  prevalent  habit  of  e.\er- 
ching  an  inquisitorial  scrutiny  into  the  follies,  the  faults,  or  even  the 
vices,  be  ihey  more  or  less,  of  the  greot.  On  the  ground  of  vague  sur- 
Btises  and  suspicions ;  on  the  credit  of  reports  more  wicked  than  the 
crimes  ihey  impute;  ibe  private  characters  of  persons  in  eminent 
nations  are  daily  traduced  and  vilified,  All  this  proves  the  bad  morals, 
sot  of  the  accused,  but  of  their  accusers ;  for  what  more  cumpreheniive 
breach  of  duly  can  be  conceived,  than  thus  at  once  to  forget  the  spirit 
of  thai  charily  which  enjoins  us  to  think  no  evil,  and  the  obligatiou  of 
that  respecl  for  rank  which  forbids  us  lu  speak  evil  uf  dignities  I 

'  An  author*,  with  whose  wriiings,  in  all  their  original  force  and 
beauty,  I  am  lo1d  that  your  Royal  flighness  is  familiar,  has  some- 
where described  ihe  Itoman  people,  in  their  declining  days,  by  the  terra 
Civilai  rimandu  offentit  sogai;  and  perhaps  ihe  expression  Inay  without 
much  perversion  be  applied  to  those  censorious  aspersers  of  rank  and 
dignity  to  whom  I  have  just  been  alluding.  But,  fully  admitting  and 
StnHigiy  mainlaining  the  impropriety  of  such  censure  and  such  censor- 
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ship,  I  must  yet  be  allowed  to  think  that  the  puUic  and  visible  pirt< 
of  a  public  man's  life  is,  in  some  sense,  public  property.  I  must  be 
allowed  to  believe  that  the  great,  when  in  the  actual  and  ostensible 
caercise  of  their  greatness,  are  bound  by  the  strongest  obligations  to< 
remember  the  influence,  and  to  consiult  the  decencies,  of  those  high 
places  of  the  earth,  of  which  they  enjoy  the  privileges,  aod  shine  in  the 
splendour. 

*  Here  then.  Sir,  is  that  which  I  have  ventured  to  describe  as  a  new 
crisis  in  the  public  life  of  your  Royal  Highness.  There  is  no  one  £ict, 
past  or  present,  more  certain  than  that  the  attention  and  hopes  of  all 
that  large  proportion  of  your  Royal  Highness's  subjects,  whose  affec- 
tions are  best  worth  having ;  of  all  those  who  form,  txmiparatively 
speaking,  the  moral  strength  of  your  Royal  Highness's  throne;  the 
fsathful  friends  and  loyal  disciples  of  the  Church  and  State  of  Ei^Uwl; 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  conduct  which  your  Royal  Highness  shsU 
on  this  occasion  be  pleased  to  adopt.  Take  nothing.  Sir,  on  the  woid- 
of  an  anonymous  writer:  what  I  have  just  stated,  I  have  staled  as:a 
matter  of  lact,<and  its  truth,  like  that  of  other  matters  of  liact,  may  b& 
lutcertained  by  evidence.  Be  pleased  tf>  question  those  about  you,  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  familiar  intercourse  with  the  middlii^  classes 
of  society,  a!nd  they  will  make  the  same  report  as  your  Royal  Highness 
has  already  received  from  me. 

'  Yes ;  we  long  to  be  satisfied  that  the  spirit  of  our  late  revered  and 
excellent  Queen  will  yet  live  in  the  order,  the  decorum,  the  unstained 
purity,  of  the  court  over  which  she  so  long  and  so  beneficially  presided. 
Whether  the  principle  of  strictness  on  which  her  Majesty  actc^d,  was  in 
every  single  instance  justly  or  properly  applied,  we  are  too  far  removed 
from  the  imn^ediate  walks  of  royal  and  noble  life  to  pretend  to  deter* 
mine ;  but  of  the  justice  and  propriety  of  the  principle  itself,  we  have 
the  deepest  conviction. — We  are  anxious  to  see  that  principle  main- 
tained in  all  its  force  and  dignity  ;  and  we  should  regret  our  recent 
loss,  not  indeed  with  a  deeper  or  sincerer,  but  certainly  with  a  far  bit- 
terer sorrow,  if  we  were  to  find  that  a  principle,  which  shed  so  much 
honour  on  the  British  name  and  nation,  had  been  buried  in  the  same 
grave  with  its  late  revered  patroness.' — p.  14. 

We  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
spirited  and  eloquent  passages  with  which  the  Letter  concludes. 
They  touch  upon  subjects  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  and 
they  will '  be  read  with  pleasure  by  every  Briton,  who  possesses 
a  riglit  taste  or  an  English  heart. 

*  If  it  were  at  all  necessary,  in  addressing  so  enlightened  a  mind  as 
that  of  your  Royal  Highness,  to  enlarge  on  this  important  subject,  I 
might  ren^ark,  what  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  brightest  and  most  suc- 
cessful reipis  recorded  in  the  English  history,  have  generally  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  purity  of  the  court.  And  this  is  perhaps  one  reason 
why  our  female  reigns  have  been  so  prosperous.  The  comparative  de- 
corum maintained  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  contributed,  and,  as  I  believe, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  rally  round  her  the  aflections  of  her  subjects  with 

a  strength 
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ii-itretiglfa  and  conslancjr  which  were  Ibund  banle-proof  in  the  honr  of 
"  aggravated  peril  and  difficulty.  The  great  counseliors  and  mighiy  cap- 
Xaim  of  Queen  Anne  were  u  uuu,  but  scsrrely  as  effective  frii-ndi  to 
hft  glory,  as  her  moral  virtues.  But,  happily,  the  e.\empliiic«iion  oi 
this  truth  has  not  been  confined  to  female  (eigns.  The  third  Witliam 
-tMund  together  a  divided  and  a  distracted  people,  not  «o  much  by  his 
genius  or  his  courage,  though  the  one  was  on  the  irhole  commanding, 
and  the  other  was  altogether  heroic,  as  by  standing  forth  the  guardian 
of  pure  religion  and  public  roorah.  and  by  chasing  away  from  the 
Tieighhourhood  of  the  throne,  all  that  shameless  diasipation  and  liceti* 
tiousneu  which  had  no  less  corroded  its  strength  than  debased  its 
■canctity  under  the  baleful  influence  of  his  two  immediate  predecessors. 

■  '  'There  is  yet  another  example,  the  last  and  the  brightest.    Of  all 

■  the  reigns  in  the  English  history,  none  can  be  found  more  eventful, 
'none  in  which  our  dangers  ami  even  otir  losses  have  been  greater,  than 
'  that  in  which  we  live.     America  torn  away  ; — Ireland  in  rebellion  ; — 

England  in  trouble ; — all  the  continental  ports  shut  against  us,  from 
Tenice  lo  Gibraltar,  and  from  Gibraltar  to  .Archangel ; — manufactories 
of  treasonous  arms  established  in  the  very  heart  of  some  of  our  chief 
cities  and  toivns;— the  majesty  of  our  monarchy  derided  ;— the  life  of 
our  King  openly  attacked  ; — the  name  of  our  God  shamelessly  blas- 
phemed ; — sucli  are  some  of  the  fearful  sights  and  sounds  that  we  have 
'witnessed.  But  by  what  splendid  lights  these  heavy  shadows  have 
been  relieved  !  Peace  gained  in  the  West,  and  an  empire  in  the  East ; 
— the  sovereignly  of  the  constitution  established  ; — our  manufactures 
thriving; — our  population  nearly  doublet!; — our  wealth  tripled  ; — the 
prodigious  range  of  our  commerce; — the  Iwundless  extent  of  our  cha- 
nties ;  the  immortal  memory  of  Nelson ; — the  field  of  Waterloo  ; — out 
ftme,  like  the  mighty  angel  ofohl,  befttridine  sea  and  land  al  onc«;— 
aucb,  and  many  more,  are  the  bright  parts  of  tbii  crowded  and  inter- 
esting picture.  At  the  present ;1)oment,  our  political  Imporluncc  and 
reputation  are  unquestionably,  and  even  beyond  comparison.  );reater 
Ibsn  in  the  most  brilliant  of  former  periods.  Now,  should  it  be  re- 
quired to  assign  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
undervalue  the  vigour  and  wisdom  of  our  political  counsels:  !  have 
already  ventured  to  say  how  highly  1  deem  of  ihcM.  Bui  it  is  not  in- 
consistent with  that  sentiment  to  add,  what  I  do  not  believe  any  com- 
,pelent  judge  will  dispute;  that  no  small  part  of  the  glorious  results  in 
which  we  thus  triumph,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Steady  countenance 
which  our  venerable  sovereigns  have  afforded  tu  tlie  cuuiu:  of  good 
morals.  The  British  court,  compared  with  every  other  in  ICurope,  ha« 
been  the  court  of  the  virluo.  The  personal  character  of  the  (-stalled 
possessors  of  the  throne,  and  the  character  of  [heir  court,  havv  been  a 
triple  rampart  to  us  during  the  whole  of  the  tremendous  struggle  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged.  Thi»  is,  inderd,  among  the  moil  wcura 
of  all  defences;  for,  when  a  stale  is  so  fortified,  the  hearts  of  the  people 
are  ever  found  to  form  ita  garrison. 

-  '  But  the  influence  of  a  favourite  subject  ii  bctrayini;  me  mto  a 
tediouiDcat  beyond  my  privilege. 

t.z2  MwiU 
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*'\  will  therefore  check  my  hand;  and  shall  only  add  that,  on  re- 
vising the  last  page,  T  perceive  in  it^what  I  hope  is  a  material  error.  In 
glancing  at  the  examples,  which  the  British  annals  afford,  of  the  pro- 
motion of  national  greatness  by  the  virtues  of  the  court,  there  is  one 
period  which  1  have  called  the  Uui  and  the  brightest,  A  new  peritd 
las  just  commenced ;  and  may  my  apphcation  of  both  these  epithets  be 
speedily  falsified!'—- p.  l7* 

Here  also  we  shall  close  our  extracts.  To  seek  for  trivial 
objebtions  against  such  a  work,  would  offend  equally  against  good 
sense  and  good  taste.  While  we  write,  hdwever,  an  event  is  an- 
noupced,  in  the  highest  degree  calculated  to  increase  the  ioDipre*- 
aion  of  the  author's  argument.  The  British  court  is  now 
bereaved  of  both  those  illustrious  persons,  under  whose  ausmcet 
it  attained  its  high  reputation  for  morals  and  religion,  flow 
affecting  to  stand,  as  it  were,  by  the  graves  of  these  partoera  as 
royal  virtue,  and  to  meditate  upon  the  mighty  effects  which  hav« 
resulted  from  the  influence  of  their  private  character!  Which  of 
those  princes,  the  disastrous  magnitude  of  whose  exploits,  (mea- 
sured by  the  consequent  miseries  inflicted  on  a  weeping  worid^) 
has  obtained  for  them  the  splendid  title  of  great^  will  hold  the 
same  place  in  history  with  George  III.,  the  pattern  of  domestic 
excellence,  and  in  the  best  sense  the  Father  of  his  Comitry,  be* 
cause  the  father  of  its  virtues  ?  Who  so  worthy  of  the  appellatioo 
of  Defender  of  the  Faith  as  be  who  illustrated  the  faith  whicb 
he  professed  by  his  actions ;  by  the  steady  rectitude  of  his  public 
principles,  and  the  mild  and  blameless  purity  of  his  private  life? 

In  dropping,  however,  these  '  natural  tears'  over  the  departed 
guardians  of  the  national  virtue,  let  us  not  for  a  moment  believe 
that  the  place,  which  shall  know  them  vo  morey  will  not  be 
filled  by  emulous  and  by  kindred  merit.  The  cause  of  public 
morals,  though  now  doubly  an  orphan,  will  find  another  parent, 
who  will  protect  and  cherish  it  with  the  same  high-minded  reso-r 
lution  which  distinguished  his  immediate  predecessors.  Like  us, 
he  venerates  their  virtues,  and  loves  then*  example :  and  thoae 
rirtues  and  this  example  are  endeared  to  him  by  all  the  feelings 
and  affections  which  live  in  the  heart  of  a  good  son  toward  the  no- 
blest and  the  best  of  parents.  Long  may  he  be  pre8er\ed  thus  to 
honour  their  memory,  and  thus  to  fulfil  the  ardbnt  expectations 
of  a  loyal  and  generous  people !  And  when  at  length  it  shall 
please  the  Great  Disposer  of  events  to  visit  these  realms  vrith 
another  day  of  sadness  like  that  which  has  now  wrapped  the 
nation  in  mourning,  may  he  be  followed  to  the  tomb  by  the  same 
unaffected  sorrow  which  now  flows  for  his  venerable  Father,  and» 
like  him,  be  held  forth  as  a  pattern  and  example  to  future  kings ! 

f 
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■Akt.  vnr. — Travch  in  Ntihia;  bif  the  hie  John  Lexis  Bunk- 
hardt.     Published  by  ihe  Assocfaliuii  for  pruiiiotiiig  llie  Uisco^   <■ 
wry  of  the  iuteiior  Parts  ofArrica.      lUlfJ.  < 

'I  'HE  Friends  of  John  I^ewis  Burckhardt,  now  alus!  no  more, 
will  receive  this  memorial  of  a  part  of  his  labours  willi  mi;«ed 
emotions  of  sati» faction  and  regret.  In  every  page  tliey  «ili  be  re- 
minded of  that  ardour  of  research,  that  patience  of  investigation, 
that  passionate  pursuit  after  truth,  for  which  he  was  eminently  dia- 
tiuguished.  His  simple  and  unstudied  narrative  nill  recall  that  easy, 
cheerful  and  unruffled  mind,  that  evenness  and  serenity  of  temper 
which  he  displayed  in  social  life,  and  which  neither  the  fatigues  nor 
ibe  privatiops  nor  ihe  insults  to  which  he  was  so  frequently  exposed 
in  his  long  and  arduous  journies,  could  for  a  momenl  unsettle  or 
disturb.  Those  w  ho  have  yet  to  leani  his  character  \\  ill  learn,  from 
tlie  record  now  before  us, '  what  manner  of  man  he  was,'  and  will 
join  in  deploring  the  untimely  fate  of  one  whose  place,  we  fear, 
must  long  remain  unfilled,  'fliey  will  discover  that  he  was  a  tra- 
veller of  no  common  description : — that  no  food  was  loo  coarse  for 
'him — no  clothing  too  mean — no  condition  too  humble — no  treat- 
iinent  loo  degrading,  when  the  object  wss  Inowtedge,  and  the  ac- 
■quirement  of  it  considered,  as  it  always  appeared  to  be  considered, 
#  duty  to  his  employers.  In  the  Deterls  of  tijyria,  Arabia  or  Nubia, 
tnd  in  the  hospitnble  mansion  of  the  venerable  president  of  the 
Royai  Society,  Burckhardt  was  always  the  same  cheerful  and  con- 
teated  being. 

A  gentleman  by  birth  and  a  scholar  by  education,  he  added  to 
the  ordinary  uctgulrements  of  a  traveller,  accomplishments  which 
fitted  him  for  any  society.  He  had  also  the  happy  faculty  of  adapt- 
ing himself  to  all  circumstances.  With  Greeks,  Syrians,  Arabs, 
Vurks,  Nubians,  Negroes,  he  completely  identified  himself,  and 
])ut  on  and  threw  oft'  their  language  and  manners  with  the  same 
jnse  as  he  did  his  garment.  His  descriptions  of  the  countries  through 
Irhich  he  travels,  his  narratives  of  incidents,  his  transactions  with 
the  natives,  are  all  placed  before  us  with  equal  clearness  and  sim- 
(plicity.  '  Altbough,' says  his  editor, 'Mr.  Burckhardt  was  gifted  by 
.Oature  vrilh  sagacity  and  memory  for  making  accurate  observations, 
^ind  with  taste  and  imagination  to  give  a  lively  description  of  lliem, 
rit  niuil  not  be  foi^otten,  that  he  wrote  in  a  language  which  wa* 
.ttot  bis  native  tongue,  which  he  did  not  learn  until  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  in  the  writing  of  which  he  had  little  exercise, 
,Dntil  he  had  arrived  in  those  countries,  whe're  he  very  Hel<lom  heard 
it  spoken,  and  where  he  had  still  more  rarely  any  opporiunitica  of 
Feferrinp  to  English  models  of  composition.' 

Mr.  Burckhardt  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  systematic  no- 
E  E  :)  meiiclatuM 
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■KOcUtnre  of  objects  of  natnnl  hi«torr,  but  he 
wefnl  to  insert  the  ratine  names  than  to  cnniinber  hb  joonnl  viA 
technical  tenn^,  or  to  load  it  with  scientific  deitiiptkips  or  pUoiO 
phical  discussions,  sihicfa,  if  thought  necesnnr,  mi^bt  at  sit  tias 
be  added.  In  this  respect  no  two  tnrelleri,  each  ciceiiet  m  hb 
own  f»av,  cootd  differ  more  widely  than  Humboldt  ami  BackbidL 
Of  the  former,  science  and  philosophy  were  the  hitng  ^^^QKl^ 
while  the  chief  concern  of  the  Utter  was  omb  and  mmwen^  ik 
state  of  society,  the  modes  and  conditions  of  life,  laagm^et  ail 
opinions;  ncit  to  these,  the  geofifraphy  of  countries,  mad  tbcir  ifil 
productions ;  the  affiliation  of  various  nations  and  tribes;  and  At 
means  resorted  to  for  supplying  their  wants  or  iuueaakig  ifacirooM- 
forts  through  the  instrumentality  of  commerce: — and  on  all  Acts 
points  his  inquiries  were  so  ably  conducted,  and  the  leanh  of  then 
ao  clearly  and  distinctly  recorded,  as  to  leave  Uttie  to  be  gleaned  by 
future  travellers.  But  a  short  review  of  his  life  and  fab  labonrSy  of 
which  indeed  we  gave  a  hasty  sketch  in  our  XXXVlik  Naaibery 
"will  furnish  the  best  panegyric  on  the  character  and  merits  of  Ais 
extraordinary  man. 

John  Lewis  Bmxkhardt,  descended  from  an  ancient  ftanlj  of 
Basle,  was  bom  at  Lauicanne.  He  was  the  e^th  child  of  Jofaa 
Kodolph  Burckhardt  of  Kinhgarten,  whoee  prospects  in  life  were 
blighted  by  the  French  levolntion ;  in  the  early  part  of  which 
be  was  falsely  accused,  tried,  proved  innocent,  and  acquiHeiL  In- 
nocence and  acquittal,  however,  are  feeble  safeguards  among  revo- 
lutionary demagogues.  Young  Burckhardt,  who  daily  witnessed  the 
misery  inflicted  on  his  country  by  the  republican  French,  imbibed 
at  a  very  early  age  a  detestation  of  their  principles,  and  a  determi- 
nation never  to  submit  to  their  yoke.  In  1800,  being  then  sixteen 
years  of  age,  he  entered  the  University  of  Leipzig,  whence,  after  a 
stay  of  nearly  four  years,  he  was  removed  to  Gottingen.  In  both 
places,  bis  exemplary  conduct  and  high  feelings  of  honour,  his  dis- 
tinguished talents  and  ardent  zeal  for  knowledge,  ensured  him  imiw 
versal  esteem  and  respect ;  while  a  remarkable  franknesSi  cheerful- 
ness, kindness,  and  evenness  of  temper  made  him  particularly 
beloved  by  his  more  intimate  acquaintance.  On  tearing  GiitUngen 
•in  1805,  he  returned  to  his  mother  at  Basle,  where  an  ofier  was 
made  to  him  by  one  of  the  Royal  Courts  of  Germany  of  some 
ployment  in  the  diplomatic  line  ;  but  as  the  whole  continent 
either  subject  to  the  French,  or  in  alliance  with  them,  he  resolved  to 
try  his  fortune  in  England.  He  arrived  in  London  in  July,  1806, 
bringing  with  him  many  letters  of  introduction,  and  among  others, 
one  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  from  Professor  Blumenbach  of  Giittm- 

'  At  the  house  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society  he  soon  be* 
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came  nc(]u:rmti'(l  will)  ihe  wiihEs  of  the  African  Associatinit  to 
make  a  iicw  Rltempt  at  discovery  in  thp  inlerior  of  Africn  froin 
the  north.  To  a  mind  equally  characterized  by  courage,  h  love  of 
sr.ience,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprize,  such  an  undertaking  offered  pe- 
culiar atinictioiiB;  and  accordingly  Bnrckhardt  hanlened  to  make  a 
tender  of  his  services  to  Sir  Joseph  Bunks  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harail- 
■  Ion,  the  Secretary  of  the  AHsociolion.  He  vi  as  gladly  accepted ; 
1,  in  Januury  1 8()9.  received  his  tiual  instructions,  having  dili- 
'  i«>''y  employed  the  iuicrral  in  London  and  Cambridge  in  the  study 
tof  the  Arabic  language,  and  in  attending  lectures  on  chtmistry, 
•alrononty,  mineralogy,  medicine  and  surgery.  He  alloired  his 
beard  lo  grow,  assumed  the  oriental  dress,  and  exercised  himself  by 
longjourntiya  on  foot,  bareheaded,  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  in  sleeping 
Upon  the  ground,  and  living  upon  veg^etables  and  water. 

As  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Arabic  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, his  instructions  directed  him  in  the  first  instance  to  proceed  to 
Syria,  where,  nhile  studying  that  language  in  one  of  the  purest 
Btihools,  he  might  acquire  the  oriental  nianncrs,  at  a  distance  from 
the  intended  theatre  of  his  researches,  and  without  the  risk  of' 
being  afterwards  recognized.  After  a  stay  of  two  years  in  ^yria, 
iic  was  to  proceed  to  Cairo,  Uieiice  by  the  Fezwin  caravan  to 
Mourzook  by  the  route  traversed  by  lEomeman;  and  subsequently, 
lo  avail  himself  of  such  opportunities  as  might  offer  for  the  coun- 
tries farther  in  the  interior. 

On  the  •2d  March,  Itiog,  Burckhardt  sailed  from  Cow es,  and 
reached  Malta  about  the  middle  of  April ;  from  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded for  Aleppo;  in  the  character  of  an  Indian  Mohammedan 
merchant,  and  as  the  supposed  bearer  of  dispatches  from  ihe  East 
Indian  Company,  to  Mr  Barker,  the  British  Consul,  and  the  Com- 
nony's  Agent  in  that  city.  His  fellow-passengers  were  three  Tripo- 
lines,  and  two  Negro  slaves.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage  nu- 
pierous  questions  were  put  to  him  by  these  people  relative  lo  Tndia, 
its  inhabitants  and  its  language,  '  which  I  answered,'  says  Burck- 
hardt, '  as  well  as  1  could ;  whenever  1  was  asked  for  a  specimen 
r-ol  Ihe  Hindoo  language,  I  answered  in  the  worst  dialect  of  the 
Swiss  German,  almost  unintelligible  even  to  a  German,  and  which, 
in  its  guttural  sounds,  may  fairly  rival  the  harshest  utterance  of 
Arabic'  He  was  at  all  times  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the 
jDerchants  and  seamen,  to  divert  their  attention  from  his  person  and 
Affairs. 

Al  Suedieh,  where  he  first  went  on  shore,  he  joined  a  caravan, 
which  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Aleppo.  Here,  after  a 
short  slay  at  Antakia,  during  which  he  associated  chiefly  with  the 
muleteers,  he  arrived  in  safely,  and  took  up  his  residence  with  Mr. 
£arkertlie  British  Consul,  as  an  Indian  Mussulman, bnl  (till  wear- 
E  F.  4  iiig 
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i^g  bit  Turkiih  dress,  and  contiiiuiDg  the  oame  be  had  aasamed  ef 
Ijbrahiniy  that  he  might  pass  unnoticed  in  the  atreeti  and  bazars.  His 
irst  object  was  to  provide  a  master  to  instruct  him  in  the  liteiai 
and  vulgar  Arabic,  preparatory  to  a  projected  visit  to  the  Becfcraii 
Arabs  in  the  Desert,  among  whom  it  was  his  intention  to  dwell  for 
some  months,  lliough  his  progress  was  so  rapid,  that  in  the  course 
of  one  year  he  was  able,  with  little  assistance,  to  turn  Robinson 
Crusoe  mto  an  Arabian  tale,  adapted  to  Eastern  taste  and  manners, 
under  the  title  of  Dur  El  Bahur, '  The  Pearl  of  the  Seaa;*  yet  such 
are  the  niceties  and  difficulties  of  a  language,  which  to  express  wiai 
(for  example)  employs  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  differcait 
terms,  that  he  thought  it  expedient  to  remain  two  years  and  a 
half  in  Syria,  in  order  to  lay  in  a  sufficient  stock  of  literatmei 
and  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  character,  manners,  and  cusUndb 
of  Mabommedans. 

He  was  not,  however,  entirely  sedentary  during  this  period ;  he 
made,  in  1810,  a  six  months'  tour  to  Damascus  and  through  the 
Haouran  and  Mount  Libanus,  the  journal  of  which  b  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  African  Association:  and  in  181 1,  he  set  out  for  the 
Euphrates,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  he  spent  seven  or  eight 
weeks:  all  traces  of  this  joun^ey  are  lost,  his  epistolary  corre- 
spondence not  having  reached  the  Association.  The  tribes  of  Arabs 
which  he  wu  anxious  to  visit  were  of  the  most  savage  kind,  and  his 
means  of  protection  insufficient.  '  The  consequence  wa^'  says  Mr. 
Barker,  *  that  poor  Burckhardt  was  stripped  to  the  skin ;  and  he 
returned  to  Snkhne,  his  body  blistered  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
without  having  accomplished  any  one  of  the  objects  of  his  joiuney. 
It  was  on  this  excursion  to  the  desert  that  he  had  so  hard  a  struggle 
with  an  Arab  lady,  who  took  a  fancy  to  the  only  garment  which 
the  delicacy. or  the  compassion  of  the  men  had  left  him.'  He  had 
previously  been  robbed  of  his  watch  and  compass.* 

In  May,  1812,  we  find  him  at  Damascus,  on  the  eve  of  making 
a  journey  along  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea,  into  Arabia  Petran 
on  his  way  to  Cairo.  In  thb,  which  lasted  from  the  middle  of  June 
to  the  end  of  September,  he  states  himself  to  have  been '  considerably 
worn  by  the  fatigues  of  the  road  and  the  intense  heat  of  the  sea- 
son.'    By  the  treachery  of  a  Sheik,  and  the  villainy  of  a  Bedouin 

*  It  i>  pradent  in  travelling  anxHig  the  Arabs  to  winit  at  their  iropo«tiona  rather  tiMB 
outrrel  with  thero.  Last  jrcar  a  party  of  English  officers  got  into  a  dispute  with  their 
Anb  guides,  on  their  way  to  Palmyra,  when  one  of  the  former  (Captain  Butler  of  tha 
dragoons)  was  wounded  ;  their  camels  were  taken  from  them,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  tread  back  their  steps  on  foot.  Unfortunately  they  lodged  a  complaint  beibre  the 
Pasha  of  Damascus,  who  sent  oat  his  troops  that  very  evening,  and  they  brought  in  the 
'kSAda  often  /krabi.  The  consequence  will  be,  that  sooner  or  later  ten  travelim  oo  that 
VmI  laaal  be  aacriiced,  ••  tbsntribatMaof  bJood  U  never  abtndooed  by  the  Bedoois 
><tb^. 
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Mhom  he  h;i(t  recommended,  Burckhardt  encoimtered  many  dif- 
fieiillies,  aiid  was  obliged  m  walk  from  one  encampment  1o  alio- 
ttier,  mitii  he  found  anolher  »edoniit^  who  engaged  to  carry  him  to 
Cgypt.  His  nccotint  of  the  Valley  of  Ghor,  or  Arabs,  contained 
in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  is  too  interesting  to 
be  passed  over.  , 

•The  valley  of  Ghor  is  coniinued  to  the  south  of  ihe  Dead  Sea;  at 
•bout  sixteen  lioars  distance  IVom  the  e.xtremity  of  the  Dtad  Sea.  lis 
kami:  is  changed  into  that  of  Arabs,  and  it  runs  in  almost  a  straight 
tine,  declining  somewhat  to  the  west,  as  far  as  Akaba,  at  the 
tetremity  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  existence 
•f  this  valley  appears  to  hitvebeen  unknown  to  ancient  as  well  as 
^odern  geographers,  although  it  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  ihe 
seogrsphy  of  Syria,  and  Arabia  Petrcea,  and  is  still  more  interesting  for 
Its  productions.  In  this  valley  the  manna  is  siill  found ;  it  drops  from 
ttie  sprigs  of  several  trees,  but  principally  from  the  Gharrab  ;  it  is  col- 
Kcted  by  ihe  Arabs,  who  maite  cakes  of  it.  and  who  eat  ii  with  butter; 
tpey  call  it  Assal  Beyrouk,  nr  the  honey  of  Beyrouk.  Indigo,  guia 
Itabic,  the  silk  tree  called  Asheyr.  whose  fruilen  closes  a  white  silky 
Abstance,  of  which  the  Arabs  twist  their  matches,  grow  in  this  valley, 
II  is  inhabited  near  the  Dead  Sea  in  summer-lime  by  a  few  Bedouin 
prasants  only,  but  during  the  winter  months  it  becomes  the  meeting 
^ace  of  upwards  of  a  dozen  powerful  Arab  tribes.  It  is  probable  that 
tbe  trade  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Red  Sea  was  carried  on  through 
this  valley.  The  caravan,  loaded  at  Eziongeber  with  the  treasures  of 
Ophir,  might,  after  a  march  of  six  or  seven  days,  deposit  its  loads  in 
tbe  warehouses  of  Solomon.  This  valley  deserves  to  be  thoroughly 
known ;  its  CKaminalion  will  lead  to  many  interesting  dJKoveries  and 
would  be  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  a  Palestine  traveller. 
At  tbe  distance  of  a  two  long  days  journey  norlb-easl  from  Akaba,  is  a 
i^vuleiand  valley  in  the  Djebel  Shera,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Araba, 
called  Wady  Mousa.  This  place  is  very  interesting  for  its  antiquities 
«nd  tbe  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  which  1  conjecture  to  be  Petra,  the 
apital  of  Arabia  Petnea,  a  place  which,  as  far  as  1  know,  no  European 
tnveller  has  ever  visited.  In  the  red  sand  stone  of  which  the  valley  is 
'eoroposed,  are  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  sepulchres  entirely  cut 
•at  of  the  rock,  the  greater  part  of  them  with  Grecian  ornaments. 
There  is  a  mausoleum  in  the  shape  of  a  temple,  of  colossal  dimensions, 
liikewise  cut  out  of  tbe  rock,  with  all  its  apartments,  its  vestibule,  pe- 
natyle,  &c.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  Grecian  architecture, 
^d  ID  perfect  preservation.  There  are  other  mausolea  with  obelisks, 
apparently  in  the  Egyptian  style,  a  whole  amphitheaire  cut  out  of  th« 
luck  with  the  remains  of  a  palace  and  of  several  temples.  Upon  the 
ijummit  of  the  mountain  which  closes  the  narrow  valley  on  its  western 
tide,  is  tbe  tomb  of  Haroun  (.^aron,  brother  of  Moses).  It  is  held  in 
■reat  veneration  by  the  .Arabs.  (If  I  recollect  right,  there  is  a  passage 
fa  Kmebtus,  in  which  he  says  that  tbe  tomb  of  Aaron  was  situated 
•attT  Pclra).  The  information  of  Pliny  and  Slrabo  upon  the  site  of 
•  .    Petri, 
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Petm,  agree  with  the  position  of  Wady  Mouuu  I  regretted 
sensibly  that  I  was  not  in  circumstances  that  admitted  of  my  obsenria| 
these  antiquities  in  all  their  details,  but  it  was  necessary  for  ray  safety 
not  to  inspire  the  Arabs  with  suspicions  that  might  probably  have  in* 
peded  the  progress  of  my  journey,  for  I  was  an  unprotected  stranger, 
knowp  to  be  a  townsman,  and  thus  an  object  of  constant  curiosity  to 
the  Bedouins,  who  watched  all  my  steps  in  order  to  know  why  I  had  . 
preferred  that  road  to  lilgypt,  to  the  shorter  one  along  the  Mtnlitena- 
nean  coast.'— p.  xlv. 

Of  this  journey  the  Association  are  in  possession  of  m  detailed 
and  very  interesting  account. 

A  caravan  of  Twatees,  who  dwell  on  the  great  road  betweea 
Fezzan  and  Tombuctoo,  was  setting  out  on  their  rettirn,  wheo  he 
arrived  at  Cairo ;  but  having  no  funds  to  e<}uip  himself,  and  too 
little  acquaintance  with  the  Egyptian  and  African  character  to  take 
such  measures  as  would  secure  his  real  character  from  being  tfis- 
coveredy  he  determined  on  a  voyage  as  far  as  Dongola,  as  a  pre- 
paratory step  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Negro  nations,  aod  of  those 
who  traffic  for  slaves ;  and  thus  to  facilitate  his  future  travels  in 
the  interior  of  Africa.  In  January  18  IS  he  left  Cairo  on  his 
first  journey  through  Nubia,  (the  journal  of  which  forms  part  of 
the  present  volume,)  and  returned  to  Assuan  on  the  dOth  of  March, 
thirty  five-days  after  setting  out  from  this  place,  diuing  which  he 
only  allowed  himself  a  single  half-day*8  rest  at  Derr. 

No  opportunity  offering  of  proceeding  into  western  Africa,  be 
projected  a  second  journey  to  ,the  banks  of  the  Atbara,  or  As- 
taboras,  and  from  thence  to  Djidda  or  Moka,  and  to  return  fay  land 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Cairo.  The  detailed  ac- 
count of  this  expedition  as  far  as  Djidda  on  the  Arabian  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  forms  the  subject  of  the  greater  part  of  the  volume 
now  before  us ;  and  we  may  here  remark,  that  the  extraordinary 
economical  manner  in  which  he  travelled,  and  the  conscientious 
feeling  with  which  he  expended  the  fuuds  of  the  Association,  are 
among  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Mr.  Burckhardt.  Id  a  letter 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  from  Djidda,  he  says,  '  When  I  left  Egypt, 
I  had  only  sixty  dollars,  and  an  ass  to  carry  me;  twenty-five  doUars 
were  spent  on  the  way  to  Shendy.  I  was  thus  much  straitened,  and 
I  had  scarcely  enough  to  buy  a  slave,  a  camel,  and  the  necessary 
provisions  for  my  journey  to  the  Red  Sea.'  In  this  journey  he 
crossed  that  desert  to  the  westward  of  Dongola  by  which  Bruce  re- 
turned from  Abyssinia,  and  which  has  been  described  in  such  fright- 
ful terms  by  this  enterprizing  traveller  ;  but  the  dangers  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  Burckhardt  were  occasioned  neither  by  the  privations 
of  the  Desert,  nor  its  poisonous  winds,  nor  its  moving  pillars  of 
,,  saod; 
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PinnH;  but  by  his  apparent  povertj,  wliich  exposed  him  to  e«ry 
kind  of  insult  frnin  the  wretches  with  whom  he  travelled. 

At  this  pluce,<,Ujidda,)  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  sup- 
ply of  money  by  the  means  of  Yahya  Etfendi,  the  physician  of 
Tousoun  Pasha,  a  man  educated  in  Europe,  who  bad  known  him 
at  Cairo.  A  whole  year  nearly  bad  elapsed  after  his  departure  from 
Djidda  before  the  Association  received  any  further  advices  from 
their  traveller,  his  first  letter  being  dated  from  Cairo,  after  his  re- 
turn from  Arabia  ;  but  we  are  told  by  the  Editor,  that, '  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  transmitted  to  the  Association  the  most  accurate  and 
complete  account  of  the  Hedjaz,  including  the  cities  of  Mekha  and 
Medina,  which  has  ever  been  received  in  Europe  ;'  that '  he  resided 
at  Mekka  during  the  whole  time  of  the  pilgrimage,  and  passed 
through  the  various  ceremonies  of  the  occasion,  without  ihe 
smallest  suspicion  having  arisen  as  to  his  real  character ;'  and  that 
'  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  having  thought  proper  to  put  his  qualifications 
as  a  Mussulman  to  the  test,  by  directing  the  two  moat  learned  pro- 
fessors of  the  law,  then  in  Arabia,  to  examine  him  on  bis  know- 
ledge of  the  Koran,  and  of  the  practical  as  well  as  doctrinal  pre- 
iiepts  of  their  faith,  the  result  was  a  complete  conviction  upon  the 
Aiinda  of  his  hearers,  or  at  least  of  his  two  examiners,  of  his  being 
liot  only  a  true,  but  a  very  learned  Mussulman.' 

Important  as  were  the  experience  and  information  acquired  by 
tiiis  journey  into  Arabia,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  but 
•too  dearly  purchased,  ai  his  conslitulion  never  recovered  from  the 
•effects  of  that  fatal  climate,  which  seldom  fails  to  exert  its  pcrni- 
■cious  influence  on  all  strangers  who  visit  it.  In  June  1815,  in  a  letter 
^  Sir  Joseph  Hanks,  from  Cairo,  he  says,  the  '  approbation  of  my 
employers  has  been  to  me  the  source  of  most  heartfelt  joy,  and  the 
■encouragement  which  I  have  derived  from  it  has  entirely  banished 
^rom  my  mind  that  despondency  which  my  bodily  sufferings  had 
«ausedl'  After  telling  him  (hat  he  had  passed  three  months  at  Mec- 
«ca,  he  adds:  '  I  performed  on  the  2.ith  of  November,  in  the  com- 
■pany  of  more  than  eighty  thousand  pilgrims,  the  Hadj  to  Mount 
'i^mfat.'  In  January  he  set  out  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  a  journey 
iof  ten  or  eleven  days,  mostly  through  deserts.  Six  days  after  his  ar- 
rival af  the  latter  place,  he  was  atlacked  by  a  fever,  which,  he  says, 
■^  kept  him  chained  to  his  carpet  until  April.'  From  Medina  he  de- 
Jcended  to  the  sea-coast  at  Yembo.  Here  the  plague,  a  calamity 
litherto  unknown  to  Arabia,  had  lately  made  its  appearance,  aud 
its  ravages  were  so  great  ihat  the  inhabitants  had  fled,  and  the  town 
was  found  almost  deserted.  After  a  stay  of  fifteen  days, he  embarked 
^n  a  country  ship,  landed  on  the  promontory  of  Ras  Mohammed,  in 
ntbe  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  whence  he  reached  Tor,  where  he 
'^Buffered  a  relapse  of  his  fever,  which  detained  him  a  fortnight ;  he 

then 
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then  took  the  road  of  Suez,  and  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the  19th  of  Jane^ 
1815;  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years  and  a  half.  r 

In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  nine  months  spent  in  Egypt,  in 
anxious  expectation  of  a  caravan  setting  out  for  western  Africa, 
he  had  several  relapses  of  his  fever:  on  the  appearance  of  the 
plague  in  Cairo,  in  April  1816,  unwilling  to  shut  himself  up,  and 
more  so  to  expose  himself  to  infection,  be  conceived  that  he  could 
not  do  better  than  retire,  while  it  lasted,  to  the  Bedouins,  who 
enjoy  a  total  exemption  from  it.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  far 
the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  returned 
to  Cairo  on  the  1 8th  of  June. 

His  account  of  this  journey,  together  with  his  history  of  the  Be> 
douins,  whom  he  pronounces  infinitely  superior  in  all  respects  to 
the  Turks,  will  prove  exceedingly  interesting ;  as  it  is  from  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  their  manners,  laws  and  institutions,  that  we  are  able 
duly  to  appreciate  the  truth  of  the  early  history  of  mankind ;  and  it 
is  satisfactory  to  find  in  so  able  an  observer  as  Burckhardt,  '  the 
indicator  of  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  historian  of  Beni  Israel/ 


He  now  felt  himself  quite  confident  of  bringing  his  African  expe- 
dition to  a  happy  issue :  '  If,'  says  he, '  I  fail,  it  must  cost  my  suc- 
cessor many  years  of  apprenticeship  to  be  able  to  enter  the  gates  of 
Lybia  with  as  much  confidence  as  I  shall  r>ow  be  able  to  do/ 
Among  the  pilgrims  collected  at  Mecca,  in  the  Hadj  of  the  year  1817, 
he  had  encountered  a  party  of  Moggrebyns,  or  western  Afiricans, 
who  were  expected  to  return  home,  as  usual,  by  the  way  of  Cairo 
and  Fezzan.  With  this  caravan  he  intended  to  set  off  for  Fezzan, 
with  hopes  not  more  sanguine  than  reasonable  of  beir^  able  to 
penetrate  from  thence  to  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Niger;  and 
by  tracing  its  course,  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  long  perseverance 
in  acquiring  authentic  information  respecting  the  unknown  regions 
of  Africa,  traversed  by  this  celebrated  but  mysterious  stream.  Pro- 
vidence ordained  otherwise.  Early  in  October,  he  was  attacked  by 
a  return  of  dysentery,  which  in  the  course  of  ten  days  carried  him 
off, — the  afflicting  acqount  of  his  death  will  be  found  in  No. 
XX  XVI.  of  this  journal.  To  that  we  must  refer  our  readers ;  and 
conclude  the  brief  introductory  sketch  of  this  highly  gifted  man  in 
the  words  of  his  editor. 

*  As  a  traveller,  he  possessed  talents  and  acquirements,  which  weie 
rendered  doubly  useful,  by  his  qualities  as  a  man.  To  the  fortitude 
and  ardour  of  mind,  which  had  stimulated  him  to  devote  his  life  to 
the  advancement  of  science,  in  the  paths  of  geographical  discovery, 
he  joined  a  temper  and  prudence,  well  calculated  to  ensure  bis  triumpi 
over  every  difficulty.  His  liberality  and  high  principles  of  honour,  bii 
admiration  of  tbofe  generous  qualities  in  o£ers,  his  detestation  of  in- 
justice 
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juitice  and  fraud,  his  diMntc rested ne»  and  keen  sense  or  gralilude* 
were  no  k-ss  remarkable,  than  iiis  warmth  of  heart  and  active  benevo- 
lence, which  be  often  exerciiied  towards  pcraons  in  distress,  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  his  limited  means.  No  stronger  example  can  easily 
be  given  of  sensibility  united  with  greatness  of  mind,  than  the  feelings 
which  he  evinced  on  his  death-bed,  when  his  mother's  name,  and  the 
fcilore  of  the  great  object  of  his  travels,  were  the  only  sutijecis  upon 
which  he  could  not  speak  without  hesitation.  By  the  African  .\sso- 
ciation  his  loss  is  severely  felt,  nor  can  ihey  easily  hope  to  supply  the 
place  of  one  whom  birth,  education,  genius  and  industry,  conspired 
la  render  well  udaplcd  to  whatever  great  enterpriie  his  furticude  and 
honourable  ambition  might  have  protnpied  him  lo  undertake.  The 
strongest  testimony  of  their  approbation  of  his  zealous  services  is  due 
from  hi)  empbyeiii,  to  their  laiu  regretted  traveller;  but  it  Is  from  the 
l^ublic  and  from  posterity,  that  his  memory  will  receive  its  due  reWard 
of  fame ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  liis  name  will  be  held  in  ho- 
nourable remembrance,  a  along  as  any  ciedit  is  given  to  those  who  have 
fellen  in  the  cause  of  science.' — p.  Ixx\ix. 

Ill  the  review  wliicU  we  are  about  lo  take  of  the  two  Nubian  jour- 
neys contained  in  this  volume,  we  tnust  necet^sarily  conline  ourselves 
to  a  very  limited  and  imperfect  outliue,  in  which,  however,  we  shall 
be  curerul  lo  use  the  traveller's  own  wordit,  wherever  we  can  do 
>o  ;  for  although  tliey  are  those  of  a  foreigner,  and,  as  he  tells  us, 
but  once  transcribed  from  the  collection  of  daily  ii'ites,  written  in 
the  corner  of  an  open  court,  by  the  side  of  his  caniels,  under  the 
influence  of  the  burning  winds  of  the  desert,  and  the  sufferings  of  « 
painful  ophthalmia,  they  are  penned  in  all  the  simplicity  of  truth, 
and  we  feel  iJiat  no  alteration  of  ours  would  lend  to  their  iniprove- 
nient.'t' 

Mr.  Burckhardt  left  Assouan, '  the  most  romantic  spot  in  Egypt, 
but  little  deserving  the  lofty  praises  which  some  travellers  have 
bestowed  on  it  for  its  antiquities,'  on  tlie  £4th  of  February-,  \)H3f 

•'lla  prrKtillothc  Univcrsiiy  of  Crnnbridgr,  of  llw  clioiccit  collwaiiM)  orAraUc 
aniraicripn  Id  Euiape,  oni  intcndvii  u  ■  mack  of  his  gntitude,  foe  the  titenr;  bene- 
fin,  and  Ibc  kinit  ■Uciilron  wliich  he  lecEived  m  Cmnbiidge,  ohcn  prrpuriiig  liinKlf 
for  Uitntels.  Of  hii  diirrgicd  of  pecuniBi)!  matien,  und  lilt  gcnerom  feeling  (iiwinlf 
IhoK  who  weie  dear  to  hioi,  a  lingle  Maiuple  oiU  be  (nfflcicnl.  His  lather  having 
beqanlbed  at  h»  dealh  about  leii  (bonuiid  poandi,  to  bediiMed  inlu  li?e  eqiwl  pan*, 
vie  to  ha  widuw,  and  one  lo  each  of  hii  cliildrcn,  Lewu  Borckbacdt  jniinedialely 
gave  up  hiipurtiiiii,  to  increase  thai  of  fall  mother.  If,  he  uid,  I  peiiili  in  Diy  preiviil 
VnintMnf,  the  money  will  be  where  il  ought  to  be;  if  I  rdoni  lo  Englind,  my  en- 
ptofoawili  DDdoabledly  iiiid  meione  mrann  ofiubiinence.' 

1  In  llie  number  <•(  Ilie  barefaced  inpoiiluint  of  Ihe  knight  of  the  prcu  in  Bridge- 
MTMI,  (publi'hed  among  liii  Moiuhl;r  iriuh,)  la  a  tumelhiiig  under  ibe  nime  of 
'  Burckhirdi'i  Traieli  in  Kg]  pt  and  Nuble.'  It  consriti  merely  of  a  few  Inien 
ofaNr.  Borklngham,  »ho  happened  to  fall  in  oil h  Mr.  Burckliardl  at  Eaiie,  and 
again  uDJidda  on  hii  return  from  Mecca :  and  cnllcded  a  ttw  particDliri  from 
hhutBtlMOoanaofcoiivenainn.  Thraa  letienlbekni^i  hat 'cojiieyrd'oulor  llieCal* 
■WlaJoDrnal:  the  Ijing  '  InitadoMinn' ia  all  hit  ana. 
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Nffith  two  dromedaries  and  an  Arab  gaide.  Tbb  man  was  a  fik* 
tive  of  Nubia,  for  whose  services  be  bargained  as  far  as  Derr,  a 
Joamey  of  140  miles,  and  for  which  one  Spanish  dollar  was  coo- 
aidered  u  ample  payment.  The  Nubians  of  Assouan  were^  at  the 
time  of  his  departure,  at  war  with  their  southern  neighbours,  on  ac- 
count of  the  latter  having  intercepted  a  vessel  laden  with  dates  be- 
longing to  a  merchant  of  the  former.  .  In  the  scnffle  a  woman  in 
a  state  of  pregnancy  had  been  killed  by  a  stone.  The  aoutliem  pir^i 
to  whom  the  deceased  belonged,  were  now  demanding  from  thor 
enemies  *  the  debt  of  blood/  not  only  for  the  woman,  but  for  the 
child  also  which  she  bore  in  her  womb ;  and  this  dispute  had  not 
been  adjusted  on  our  traveller's' return. 

Immediately  beyond  Assouan  the  mountains  approach  so  near 
to  the  Nile  as  to  leave  scarcely  the  width  of  a  hundred  yards  of 
cultivable  ground.  Our  traveller  passed  the  first  night  widi 
the  Shikh  of  Wady  Debot:  (it  may  here  be  observed,  once 
for  all,  that  though  the  term  tvady  generally  means  a  riveri  it 
is  used,  along  the  borders  of  the  Nile  as  far  aa  Senoaar,  for 
a  valley,  or  ravine  in  tlie  mountains.)  *  Here,'  says  Mr.  Bmek- 
hardt,  '  I  first  tasted  the  country  dish — which,  during  a  joamey 
of  five  weeks,  became  my  constant  food — thin,  unleavened,  and 
slightly  baked  cakes  of  Dhourra,  (Holcus  Arundinactus^)  served 
up  with  sweet  or  sour  milk.'  As  the  mention  of  this  universal 
disli  is  perpetually  occurring,  we  shall  here  give  our  audior's  de- 
scription of  it.  It  seems  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  tef  cakes  of 
the  Abyssinians,  and  not  very  different  from  our  English  crumpets. 

'The  chief  article  of  food  is  dhourra  bread.  As  they  have  do  mills, 
not  even  hand-mills,  they  grind  the  dhourra  by  strewing  it  upon  a 
smooth  stone,  about  two  feet  in  length  and  one  foot  in  br^idth,  which 
is  placed  in  a  sloping  position  before  the  person  employed  to  gnod. 
At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  stone,  a  hole  is  made  in  the  ground  to 
contain  a  broken  earthen  jar,  woeden  bowl,  or  some  such  vessel, 
which  receives  the  dhourra  flower.  The  grinding  is  effected  by  means 
of  a  small  stone  flat  at  the  bottom ;  this  is  held  in  both  hands  and  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the  sloping  stone  i)y  the  grinder,  who  kneels 
to  perform  the  operation.  If  the  bread  is  to  be  of  superior  quality, 
the  dhourra  is  well  washed,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun;  but  generally 
they  put  it  under  the  grinding  stone,  without  taking  the  trouble  of 
washing  it.  In  grinding,  the  grain  is  kept  continually  wet  by  sprinkling 
some  water  upon  it  from  a  bason  placed  near,  and  thus  the  meal  which 
falls  into  the  pot,  resembles  a  liquid  paste  of  the  coarsest  kind,  mixed 
with  chaff  and  dirt.  With  this  paste  an  earthen  jar  is  filled,  cont&iniog 
as  much  as  is  necessary  for  the  day's  consumption.  It  is  left  there  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  during  which  time  it  slightly  ferments 
and  acquires  a  sourish  taste.  No  leaven  is  used ;  the  sour  liquid  is 
poured  in  small  quantities  upon  an  iron  plate  placed  over  the  fire,  or 
'•  •  when 
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mhen  no  iron  it  iii  liaiid,  upon  a  ihin  well  smoothed  tlonc :  and  il'  llir 

iran  fir  stone  is  tliomuebl^r  beaicd,  tbe  cake  is  baked  ia  three  or  [our 

'DUtes.     Ab  each  cake  is  small,  and  must  be  baked  aeparaielyi  it  re- 

fircs  a  long  time  to  prepare  a  suliicient  quantity ;  Tor  it  is  the  custom 
bring  several  doien  to  table  while  hut,  in  a  large  wooden  bowl : 
'  ne  onion  sauce,  or  broth,  or  milk,  is  then  poured  upon  them ;  the 
ce  >s  calleil  Mallnh.  Tbe  bread  is  never  salted,  but  salt  is  miNed 
'Mrith  the  sauce.  This  dish  is  tbe  common  and  daily  Touil  both  at  dinner 
id  supper.  Although  very  coarse  il  is  not  disagreeable,  and  the  sour- 
fa  Uute  renders  it  peculiarly  palatable  during  the  heat  of  the  mid-day 
^un.  It  is  of  easy  digestion,  and  I  always  found  it  agree  with  me  ; 
iltHt  if  left  to  stand  for  a  day  it  becomes  ill  tasted,  for  which  reason  it 
»  made  immediately  before  dinner  or  supper.  Cakes  of  this  kind,  but 
^11  thinner!  and  furmed  of  a  paste  left  for  two  or  three  days  to  turn 
J^uiteKiur,  are  made  for  travelling  provision.  After  being  well  toasted 
l>ver  the  fite,  they  are  left  to  dry  ihorougblv  in  the  sun,  they  are  ibeii 
'crumbled  into  small  pieces  and  put  into  leather  bags,  called  Abra. 
They  thus  keep  for  many  months,  and  serve  tbe  trailers  upon  occa- 
lionii,  when  tl  is  impossible  to  prepare  a  supper  with  lire.  Some  melted 
ifeitler  is  poured  over  a  tev  handfuU  of  ttus  food,  and  appetite  is  seU 
-dom  wanting  tu  make  it  palatable.  Sometimes  the  crumbs  are  soaked 
ia  water,  and  when  the  water  bus  acquired  a  sourish  taste  it  is  drunk 
'.qS;  titisis  called  by  tbe  imders  "  the  curuvan  beverage,  Sharbei  ul 
Jellabe."'— p.  219- 

The  whole  of  the  road  to  Derr,  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  river, 
1»  perfectly  safe,  provided  the  traveller  be  accompanied  by  a  native. 
Tbe  people  were  every  where  curious  and  intjiitsitive.  From 
Assouan  to  Deliymt  the  granite  chain  of  mountains  had  been  uw 
interrupted  ;  from  the  latter  place  to  the  second  cataract  at  Wady 
Haifa,  the  mountain  next  the  river  was  sand-stone,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  granite  rocks  above  Tafa,  e.itendmg  ub  far  as 
Kalabsh^.  At  Gyrsh^,  two  days  journey  from  Assouan,  the  plain 
between  the  river  and  the  mountains  ia  about  a  mile  in  width;  it 
M  a  poor  village,  and  two-thirds  of  the  cottages  were  abandoned 
in  consequenee  of  the  oppressions  of  the  Mametoiils  in  their 
flight  from  the  Turks,  and  iJie  arrival  of  the  latter.  The  Mainc- 
Joiiks  were  driven  to  Dongola,  where  they  still  remain.  After 
their  expulsion  from  Ntibia  '  a  terrible  famine  broke  out,  in 
which  one-lliird  of  the  population  peri.<hed  tlirougli  absolute 
want;  the  remainder  retired  into  Egypt,  and  settled  iu  the  vnl- 
kya  below  Assouan  and  Esne,  where  numbers  of  them  were 
xBrried  off  by  the  small-jiox.'  A  part  uf  the  inhabitants  who 
.bad  Mrvived  this  dreadful  malady  hod  but  just  relumed. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Mamelonks  at  Argo,  one  uf  the  principal 

I    |ihices  belonging:  to  the  king  of  Dongola,  they  were  only  able  to 

j)i)UfIer  about  MO  clTcclive  men,  and  us  many  armed  slaies,  the 

f  wretched 
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wretched  remains  of  upwards  of  4000,  against  whom  Mohan- 
med  Aly  commenced  the  contest  for  the  possession  of  Egypt.  Hie 
fate  of  the  twelve  hundred,  ^bo,  with  their  chief,  Shahin  Beg,  were 
treacherously  skughtered  in  the  castle  of  Cairo,  has  more  than 
once  been  described;  but  a  similar  massacre  at  Esn£  is  but  little 
known,  and,  as  Mr.  Burckhardt  observes,  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing it  furnish  another  proof  of  the  infatuation  which  has  always 
presided  over  the  councils  of  the  Mamehiuks. 

'These  fierce  horsemen  had  sought  refuge  in  the  mountains  inhabited 
by  the  Ababde  and  Bisbarye  Arabs,  where  all  their  horses  died  from  want 
of  food,  and  where  even  tbe  richest  Begs  had  been  obliged  to  expend 
their  last  farthing,  in  order  to  feed  their  troops,  provisions  being  sold  to 
them  by  the  Arabs  at  the  most  exorbitant  prices.  Thus  cut  off  from  sll 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  Egypt,  to  which  they  had  been  accm- 
tomed  from  their  infancy,  Ibrahim  Beg  thought  it  a  propitious  iAo-> 
ment  to  ensnare  them,  as  his  father  had  done  their  brethren  at  Cairo. 
With  this  deagn,  he  sent  them  the  most  solemn  promises  of  safe  CM« 
duct,  if  they  would  descend  from  the  mountain,  and  pledged  buisslf 
that  they  should  be  all  placed  in  situations  under  the  goveni»cBt«f 
Mohammed  Aly,  corresponding  with  the  rank  which  each  iadividiNil 
then  held  among  themselves.  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that,  well  ac- 
quainted as  they  were  with  the  massacre  at  Cairo  in  the  precediiy 
year,  more  than  four  hundred  Mamelouks,  headed  by  several  Beg^ 
accepted  the  delusive  offer,  and  descended  in  small  parties  from  the 
mountains.  They  were  stripped  in  the  way  by  faithless  guides,  so  thai; 
with  the  exception  of  about  thirty,  the  whole  reached  the  camp  of 
Ibrahim  Beg,  then  near  Esne,  in  a  state  of  nakedness.  After  the  difler- 
ent  parties  had  all  joined,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  no  others  were 
ready  to  follow  them,  the  signal  of  carnage  was  given,  and  the  whole 
of  them,  with  about  two  hundred  black  slaves,  were  unmercifully 
slaughtered  in  one  night.  Two  French  Mamelouks  only  were  taved^ 
through  the  interest  of  the  physician  of  Ibrahim  Beg.  Similar  instances 
of  perfidy  daily  occur  among  the  Turks ;  and  it  is  matter  of  astonish* 
nent,  that  men  should  still  be  found  stupid  enough  to  allow  themselvca 
to  be  thus  ensnared  by  them/ — p.  13. 

At  Korosko  the  shore  widens,  and  a  grove  of  date  trees  enlifeni 
tbe  banks  of  the  Nile  the  whole  way  from  hence  to  Ibrim.  Grovpt 
of  houses  occur  at  every  hundred  yards;  and  as  far  as  Derr, 
the  fields  are  as  carefidly  cultivated  as  in  any  part  of  Egypt.  At 
Derr  Mr.  Burckhardt  alighted,  as  all  travellers  do,  at  the  faoose 
of  Hassan  Kashef,  who  inquired  the  object  of  his  journey.  Eacmh 
raged  by  the  success  of  Messrs.  Legh  and  Smelt,  he  replied  that  he 
had  merely  come  on  a  tour  of  pleasure  through  Nubia,  like  tbe  two 
gentlemen  who  had  been  at  Derr  before  him ;  but  his  Turkish  drev 
and  manners  and  bii  perfect  knowledge  of  Arabic  created  a  suspi- 
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ia  Uie  liystanders  that  he  was  practising  <fecepliou.    U»  prc- 

it  to  the    Kaslief,    ibuugh    huiidvome   under   ordinary   cucuni- 

ftce»,  when  cmitrasled  with  that  which  hi;  Lad  just  recci^vit  from 

If.  L«gi),  to  the  value  of  about  I /KJO  piastres,  a)>pearcd  very  iiisig- 

'Scaut  and  '  uu-EiiglUli.' — '  Btsidw,'  i-aid  Ilasiian, '  ihu  geutle- 

in  proceeded  only  as  far  as  Ihiim ;  w  hcieaa  you  give  itic  a  fejff 

fies,  Bitd  wish   to  go  even  to  the  second  cataract.'' — Thus  it  U, 

bkt  Englishmen  in  every  nai  I  of  the  world  spoil  the  market  by  llieir 

ttnvagniit  generosity,     Tlie  Kashcf,  however,  had  a  caravan  just 

:ee«iing  with  merchandize  to  Egypt-  and  Burckhardt  hinted, 

if  be  sent  liim  back  to  Ejik^,  and  the  Beg  was  there  informed 

'  the  liltln  aUcntioit  paid  to  his  letter  of  iccummendalion,  (uhich 


rckhardt  bad  presented  to  him,)  be  might  be  induced  to  levy  a 
'ibubon  on  his  merchandize.    This  became  a  matter  of  seriouB 
___  lexiuii  willi  the  Kashef,  «ho  shortly  after  thus  addressed  our  trn- 
jMl«r :  '  Whoever  you  may  be,  whether  an  Englishman,  like  the 

E  other  persons  who  passed  here,  or  an  agent  of  the  pasha,  I  shall 
ttaA  you  back  unsatisfied  ;  you  may  proceed ;  but  farther  than 
kot  the  road  is  not  safe  for  you  ;  and  from  thence  therefore  you 
■rill  return.'  Thus  sanctioned,  he  proceeded  to  the  southward,  ac- 
IbDipanied  by  a  Bedouin  guide. 

1^'  As  far  as  Derr,  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Kile  is  Letter  adapted 
cultivation  than  the  western,  being  covered  with  the  ricli 
lit  of  the  river  ;  whereas  on  the  westeru  side,  the  sands  of  the 
^_.  jft  are  impetuously  swept  to  the  very  brink  of  the  river  by 
rfie  noTlh-weat  winds  which  prevail  during  the  winter  and  spring 
seasons;  and  it  is  in  those  places  only,  where  the  sandy  torrent  is 
arrested  by  ihc  mountains,  that  the  narrow  plain  admits  of  culti- 
vKtion :  the  eastern  shore  is  in  consequence  much  more  populous 
than  the  western  ;  though  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  all  the  chief 
remains  of  antiquity  are  on  the  latter — '  perhaps,' says  Mr.  Burck- 
bardl,  '  the  ancient  Egyptians  worshipped  their  bounteous  deities 
more  particularly  in  those  places,  where  they  bad  most  to  dread 
from  [lie  inimical  deity  Typhon,  or  the  personified  desert,  who 
stands  continually  opposed  to  the  beneficent  Osiris,  or  tbc  wa- 
ters of  the  Nile.' 

_.  JJot  far  from  Derr  our  traveller  noticed  a  temple  of  the  most 
■mote  antiquity.  It  was  hewn  entirely  out  of  the  sand-stone  rock 
with  its  pronaos,  sekos  or  cella,  and  adyton;  '  the  gods  of  Egypt 
(be  observes)  seem  to  havo  been  worshipped  here  lung  before 
they  were  lodged  iu  the  gigantic  temples  of  Kamuc  and  (iame, 
which  are,  to  all  appearance,  the  most  ancient  temples  in  Egypt.* 
'"lie  Ilediiuin  who  accompanied  our  traveller  was  of  that  branch 
he  Ababde,  who  pasture  their  cattle  on  the  barks  of  the  river 
iu  inlands  from  Derr  tu  Dongola :  they  ate  very  poor ;  mats 
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of  the  leaves  of  palm-trees  form  their  tents :  thej  do  not  permit 
their  women  to  intermarry  with  the  Nubians;  and  they  have  through 
ages  preserved  the  purity  of  their  race.  ^  They  pride  themselves, 
and  justly/  (says  our  traveller,)  '  in  the  beauty  of  their  girls.' 
They  are  an  honest  and  hospitable  people,  and  of  a  more  kincSy 
disposition  than  any  of  the  other  tribes  of  Nubia.  The  inbabitaats 
of  a  small  island  near  the  village  Ketta  are  thus  described. 

'These  people,  who  all  speak  Arabic  as  well  as  the  Nouba  language, 
are  quite  black,  but  have  nothing  of  the  Negro  features.  The  mea 
generally  go  naked,  except  a  rag  twisted  round  their  middle ;  the  wo- 
men have  a  coarse  shirt  thrown  about  them.  Both  sexes  sufier  the 
hair  of  the  head  to  grow ;  they  cut  it  above  the  neck,  and  twiu  it  att 
over  in  thin  ringlets,  in  a  way  similar  to  that  of  the  Amb  of  Souakia, 
whose  portrait  is  given  by  Mr.  Salt  in  Lord  Valentia's  Travels.  Th^r 
hair  is  very  thick,  but  not  woolly ;  the  men  never  comb  it,  but  the 
womeo  sometimes  do  ;  the  latter  wear  on  the  back  part  of  the  head, 
ringlets,  or  a  small  ornament,  made  of  mother  of  pearl  and  Venetian 
glass  beads.  Both  men  and  women  grease  their  head  and  neck  with 
butter  whenever  they  can  afford  it ;  this  custom  answers  two  purposes; 
it  refreshes  the  skin  heated  by  the  sun,  and  keeps  off  vermin.' — p.  SI. 

»  I 

The  castle  of  Ibrtm  and  the  inhabitants  of  its  territory  have 
an  Aga  who  is  independent  of  the  governors  of  Nubia,  v^'ith  whom 
they  are  often  at  war.  They  are  of  white  complexion  as  com- 
pared with  the  Nubians,  and  still  retain  the  features  of  their  an- 
cestors, the  Bosnian  soldiers  who  were  sent  to  garrison  I  brim  by 
Sidtan  Selym.  '  In  no  part  of  the  eastern  world,'  says  Mr. 
Burckhardt, '  have  I  ever  found  property  in  such  perfect  security 
as  in  Ibrim.  ^Fhe  inhabitants  leave  the  dhourra  in  heaps  on  the 
field  without  a  watch  during  the  night ;  their  cattle  feed  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  without  any  one  to  tend  them ;  and  the  best 
parts  of  their  household  furniture  are  left  all  night  under  the  palm- 
trees  around  the  dwelling.' — But  he  adds  ^  tliat  the  Nubians  in 
general  are  free- from  the  vice  of  pilfering ;'  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, that '  travellers  in  Nubia  have  little  to  fear  from  the  ill  wfll 
of  the  peasants  :  it  is  the  rapacious  spirit  of  the  governors  that  is 
to  be  dreaded.' 

Near  Wady  Haifa  is  the  second  cataract  of  the  Nile,  whose  noise 
was  heard  in  the  night  at  a  considerable  distance.  This  part  of 
the  river  is  described  as  very  romantic:  the  banks,  overgrown 
with  large  tamarisks,  have  a  picturesque  appearance  amidst  the 
black  and  green  rocks,  which,  forming  pools  and  lakes,  expand  the 
width  of  the  river  to  more  than  two  miles.  Between  this  place 
and  Sukkot  the  navigation  is  interrupted  for  about  100  miles  by 
rapids,  similar  to  that  at  Assouan  :  in  some  places,  however,  the 
river  is  tolerably  free  from  rocks  and  islands ;  in  these  its  bed  is 

narrow. 
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■arrow,  and  its  banks  are  liigli;  near  Merslied,  Mr.  Burckhardt 
Mys,  '  I  could  llirow  a  sloiie  over  lo  the  opposite  side.' 

At  Wady  Seras  our  Iruvcller  put  up  lor  the  night,  at  a  litit  of 
Kerrerish  Arabs,  who  were  watching  the  produce  of  a  few  cotlnn 
fields,  and  bean  plantalions.  They  had  not  tnsted  hread  for  the  last 
ivro  months.  Uurckhardt  made  them  a  present  uf  some  dhourro, 
on  condition  of  their  letting  tlie  women  {who  arc  seldom  permitted 
to  enjoy  this  luxurj)  partake  uf  it  with  litem  i  the  latter  immediately 
aet  to  work  lo  grind  it  between  two  granite  stones ;  '  and  the  girls 
Kt  up  eating  and  singing  the  whole  night.' 

•  The  rock,  which  as  far  us  Wady  Haifa  had  every  where  been 
Stnd-Stone,  changed  ut  the  second  cataract  into  gruustein  and 
grauwacke.  The  mountain  crossed  by  our  traveller  to  the  soutli- 
ward  of  Scnis  was  of  grjnile  and  quartz.  The  Arabs,  who  act 
as  guides  in  these  desolate  mounlniiK=,  have  devised  n  singular 
mode  of  extorting  presents  from  the  traveller.  They  first  beg  a 
Dresent;  if  refused,  they  collect  a  heap  of  sand,  and  placing  a 
ijtone  at  each  estiemity  of  it,  tliey  apprize  the  traveller  that  his 
iDuib  is  made  liefore  lie  got  out  of  this  mountainous dii trie t,  Mr. 
Burckhardt  had  a  practical  proof  of  tbiscustom  :  having  refused  to 
pve  any  tiling  to  one  of  these  grave-diggers,  the  man  eel  about 
Slaking  his  sand-heap;  upon  this  our  traveller  alighted  and  begau 
another,  observing,  that '  as  they  were  brethren,  it  was  but  Just  that 
ifaey  should  be  buried  together.'  The  fellosv  laughed;  and  they 
ifliutually  agreed  tu  destroy  each  other's  labours:  on  Burckhardl's 
remounting  his  horse,  the  disappointed  Arab  exclaimed  from  the: 
Corau,  '  No  mortal  knows  tlte  spot  upon  eaith  where  his  grave 
•hall  be  digged.' 

At  Wady  Okanic,  the  dominions  of  llie  governor  of  Sukkot  be- 

E'l),  and  the  country  opens  out  on  each  side  of  the  river.  Having  a 
Iter  of  recommendation  from  Hassan  Kashef  to  the  governor  of 
Sukkot,  who  resides  at  Kolbe,  an  island  Jn  the  Nile,  Mr.  Burck- 
liardt  crossed  over  in  a  kind  of  fcrry-hoat  called  a  ramoiis.  It 
consists  of  the  trunks  of  date-trees  loosely  tied  together,  and  worked 
by  a  paddle  about  four  feet  in  length,  forked  at  the  upper  cxtremi^, 
and  lashed  to  the  raft  by  ropes  of  straw.  Its  close  resemblance  to 
those  represented  on  the  walls  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  shews  that 
Mian,  here  at  least,  has  not  been  an  improving  animal.  '  This  i> 
Bot  a  country,'  said  the  Govirnor,  (who  received  him  very  coldly,) 
'  for  people  like  you  to  travel  in,  without  being  accompanied 
|»y  caravans.'  He  gave  him,  however,  a  letter  to  his  son,  then 
•I  Ferke.  Here  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  assembled  to  partake 
of  a  cow  slaughtered  in  honour  of  a  deceased  relation  of  the  chief. 
^  present  of  a  piece  of  soap  procured  his  permission  to  proceed. 
Tlie  district  of  Say  begins  at  Aainara,  on  the   plain   of  uhith 
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Afe  the  ruiiis  of  a  fine  Egyptian  temple.  Tlie  sliafts  of  sLx  laijfr 
ct>ruiniis  of  calcareous  stone  reumin,  being  the  only  specialen  to 
itiet  witb  of  tliat  material,  lho:»e  of  Egypt  being  all  of  sabd- 
jBtone.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  observed^  that  '  the  ancient  Egvp* 
lians  do  not  appear  to  have  employed  granite  in  any  of  their  biUkU 
ings  in  Upper  Egypt,  except  in  the  obelisks  and  some  few  of  their 
j^opyla.'  The  castle  of  Say  is  built  of  alternate  layers  of  stone 
ttid  bricky  on  an  island  of  the  Nile,  and,  Kke  Ibrim  and  Assomiiy 
bat  its  o\\  n  Aga,  independent  of  the  governors  of  Nubia ;  like  these, 
too,  its  territories  are  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Bosniaii 
soldiers.  Beyond  Say,  thick  groves  of  date  trees  and  numeroui 
bftbitations  crowded  both  banks  of  the  river.  ^'Flie  dates  of  Stilkot 
tmd  Say  are  preferred  to  those  of  Ibrim,  and  arc  considered  superior 
to  all  that  ffrow  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  from  Sennaai^  dUmn 
to  Alexandria;  they  are  of  the  laigest  kind,  generally  three  indies 
itt  length.' 

On  tlie  13th  March^  Mr.  Burckbardt  reached  the  territoij  of 
Mthast,  aad  passed  several  villages,  tlie  bouses  of  which  were  coin 
atnicted  only  of  mats  of  palm-leaves.    Tlie  castle  of  Tinarek  bad 
been  seized  by  a  rebel  cousin  of  the  king  of  Mahass,  but  havial^ 
been  besieged  for  several  weeks  by  tlie  two  brothers  Hossevn  and 
Mohammed  Kashefs,  it  had  capitulated  the  evenii^  preceding  his 
arrival.    He  vbited  the  camp  of  the  latter,  the  son,  on  the  mother's 
•tde,  of  a  Darfour  slave,  but  without  any  of  that  mildness  whidi 
generally  characterizes  the  negro  countenance. — '  He  rolled  iiis 
eyes  at  me,'  says  our  traveller,  Mike  a  madman,  and  having  drank 
copiously  of  palm- wine  at  the  castle,  he  was  so  intoxicated  tbat  be 
could  hardly  keep  on  his  legs.'     Goat-skins  of  palm-wine  were 
brought  in,  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  the  whole  camp  was 
as  druuk  as  their  chief.     Muskets  succeeded ;  and  a  feu-de-Joie  %vas 
fired  with  ball  in  the  hut  where  all  were  sitting.     *  I  must  confess,' 
says  Burckhardt,  '  that  at  this  moment  I  repented  of  having  come  to 
the  camp.'     At  length,  however,  the  whole  party  dropped  asleepy 
and  a  few  hours  brought  the  kashef  to  his  senses,  so  that  he  could 
talk  rationally.     Burckhardt's  situation,  however,  was  not  much  im- 
ptx>ved.    He  was  suspected  of  being  an  agent  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt ; 
— '  But,'  said  the  kashefs  Arabic  secretary,  *  at  Mahass  we  spit 
it  Mohammed  Aly's  beard,  and  cut  off  the  heads  of  those  who 
are  enemies    to  the   Mamelouks'  —  a  fate  with   which   he  was 
frequently  threatened  during  the  night ;  and  which,  had  it  not  been 
for  tlie  arrival  of  the  governor  af  Sukkot's  nephew  who  confirmed 
bh  account  of  himself^  would  in  all  probability  have  been  carried 
into  execution. 

*  I  was  now,'  says  our  traveller,  '  without  a  friend  or  protector, 
in  a  country  only  two  days  and  a  half  distant  from  the  northern 

limits 
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■  liinilfl  of  Dongola,  the  newly  conquered  kingdom  of  the  Mnoie- 
louks,  against  whose  interests  I  was  snxpecled  to  be  acting,  while 
the  governota  of  Mahass  supported  iheni,'  Under  these  ritrum- 
Btances,  he  prudently  delenniucd  to  return ;  lint  the  kaahef  alimplly 
ordered  hitn  to  etay  till  next  day.  Burckhnrill  however  expressed 
bu  anxiety  to  reach'Derr  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  was  dismis^ied 
with  the  usual  n)i\ture  of  inviilt  and  conicitipt.  His  intention  was 
to  cross  over  to  llie  western  side  of  the  Nile,  but  lliere  was  no  con- 
veyance of  any  kind.  This  the  more  morlitied  him,  as  opposite  to 
Soleb  there  was  a  tine  village  and  the  ruins  of  n  leinple,  which  np- 
I>eared  to  have  been  of  the  size  of  the  largest  found  in  Egypt ;  be- 
sides, he  had  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  llie  moat  soiUhei-n  s|>eciateB 
-of  Egyptian  nrchiteclure. 

At  the  village  of  Kolbe,  our  traveller  obliiiiied  a  rtiiiwus  for  tire 
^^S^S^i  ^"^  'i^  ""^  ^"'^  guide  svvnm  the  river  iit  the  tails  of  their 
camels,  each  beast  having  an  inflated  goat-bkin  tied  to  its  neck.  He 
now  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  examining,  in  his  way 
down,  the  hitherto  undiscovered  temple  of  Eboambul,  whose  front, 
jKulptured  and  fashioned  out  of  the  living  rock,  and  rising  tminc- 
■diately  from  tlie  bank  of  the  river,  is  still  in  a  slnle  of  complete 
preservation.  In  this  frunl  stand  six  colossnl  figures,  representme 
^venile  persons;  they  are  placed  in  narrow  recesses,  three  on  encn 
4ideof  the  entrance;  their  height  from  the  ground  to  the  knee  ts  aboitt 
««  feet  and  a  half.  The  spaces  of  the  smooth  rock  between  iW 
Jwches  are  covered  widi  hieroglyphics,  as  are  also  the  walls  of  the 
'#partR)ents.  This  temple  Mr.  Uurckhardt  thinks  to  have  been  ibe 
jpiodel  of  that  at  Derr,  but  nuich  anterior  to  it  in  point  of  lime,  the 
^etyle  in  which  the  sculptures  are  executed  denoting  a  high  nntiquiiy. 
'^n  the  side  of  the  mountain  facing  the  north,  against  which  there 
:'was  a  vast  accnniulation  of  sand,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  '^X> 
fyards  from  the  temple,  the  upper  parts  were  discovered  of  fnur  im- 
(inense  colossal  .slDlnes  cutout  of  the  living  rock,  all  the  other  parts 
micing  buried  beneath  the  sands,  which  are  drifted  here  in  torrents 
^^m  the  desert.  'llie  head  of  one  of  these  statues  wus  yel  above 
4tte  surface;  'and,'  enys  our  author,  '  it  has  a  most  expressive 
TTOiitbful  coiintenuncc,  approaching  nearer  to  the  Grecian  model  of 
-vbeauty  than  that  of  any  ancient  Egyptian  figure  I  have  seen  ;  iii- 
4deed,  were  it  nut  for  a  thin  oblong  beard,  it  might  well  pass  for  a 
/liead  of  Pallas.'—'  This  statue,'  he  adds,  •  measures  seven  jards 
•Across  the  shoulders,  and  cannot  therefore,  if  in  an  upright  poslure, 
Pbe  less  than  tixlu-five  or  sevenli/J'eet  in  height',  the  ear  is  oite  jiird 
{Iwid  four  inches  in  length.'  Mr.  Burcklianu  conjectured,  that  if  the 
liiiand  could  be  cleared  away,  an  immenso  temple  wowld  be  di»- 
'Vovertd,  to  die  enuancc  of  whii  h  the  four  clossal  figures  served  ss 
ts,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  six  belonging  lo  lit*  n^;h- 
r  F  S  buuring. 
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iMmrifig  temple  of  Iris;  and  he  concluded,  from  nlfawk-baMM 
figare  surmounted  by  a  globe,  in  the  centre  of  th«  four  statues,  that 
this  buried  temple  had  been  dedicated  to  Osiris.  It  ^^-as  tfris  con* 
jecture  that  induced  Belzoni  to  undertake  the  bold  enterprize  of  un- 
iDorering  it  as  far  down  as  the  doorway,  which  he  effected,  with  the 
able  assistance  and  personal  exertions  of  Captains  Mangles  and 
Irby,  of  the  royal  navy,  whose  names  were  unintentiooally  omitted 
in  our  former  account.  Mr.  Burckhardt  does  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce the  works  of  Ebsambul  to  belong  to  the  finest  period  of 
Egyptian  sculpture. 

The  account  given  by  Iklzoni  and  his  associates  of  these  extra- 
ordinary excavated  temples,  sculptured  out  of  a  whole  mountaia,  in- 
duced Mr.  Bankes,  whose  name  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to 
mention,  to  make  a  second  visit,  in  company  \«  ith  Mr.  Salt,  to  ex- 
plore the  sacred  recesses  more  minutely.     For  the  fatigue  and 
'expense  of  this  enterprize,  and  tlie  exertions  of  a  month  in  re- 
moving the  sand,  and  excavating  the  nibbish,  &c.  they  were  anplj 
rewarded  by  many  new  and  brilliant  discoveries;  among  tlie  first 
of  which  must  be  reckoned  that  of  a  Greek  inscription  on  the  leg 
of  one  of  the  colossal  statues  which  guards  the  entrance,  recordo 
ing  the  visit  of  Psammeticus  (spelt  H'AMMATIXOI,  in  the  da- 
tive, and  written  in  very  ancient  letters)  which,  from  appearances, 
it  was  judged  must  have  been  engraved  wherr  the  temple  was  al- 
ready encymbered  with  sand.     Tliis  is  probably  the  most  ancient  in- 
scription that  exists  in  any  inlellioMe  language,  as  Psammeticus 
died  more  than  600  years  before  Christ — more  than  100  years  be- 
fore the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses  the  Persian — and  nearly 
200  years  before  the  visit  of  Herodotus  to  that  country.     It  is  va- 
luable as  an  additional  corroboration  of  the  truth  and  accuracy  of 
the  Father  of  Profane  History,  from  whom  we  learn  that  this 
Psatnmeticus  was  one  of  the  twelve  princes  who  ruled  Egypt;  that 
by  the  assistance  of  some  lonians  and  Carians — '  men  of  brassV- 
he  subdued  his  eleven  associates,  and  became  sole  sovereign  of  the 
country  ;  that  in  return  for  this  service  they  had  lands  assigned  lo 
them,  and  that  they  taught  the  Greek  language  to  the  Egyptian 
youth ;  a  circumstance  which  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  existence  of  a  Greek  inscription  at  that  early  period.     It  is  for 
those,  if  there  be  such,  who  affect  to  doubt  or  to  deny  the  existence 
pf  Greek  letters  at  this  time,  to  prove  the  contrary ;  but  without 
'the  knowledge  of  letters,  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand  on 
what  ground  Herodotus  could  affirm,  that  *  we  certainly  know  all 
things  that  passed  in  Egypt  since  the  reign  of  Psammeticus  to  our 
.  time ;'   or  how  Pisiittratus  in  less  than  a  century  afterwards  could 
iiave  collected  at  Athens  a  large  library. 

Ifhis  inscription  is  valuable  in  another  point  of  view,  as  it  may 

assist. 


_^».ir.._         ,>^*7.V^V    ....W-«_* 

•nurakliftnh'A  Tnii)eli.iit  Nuiia- 


ASS 

isist,  wUlt  .llie  cvrresfKiNtliiig  bierogljrpliics,  tn  d«cy|il>er  iImmc 
i\»iluiioitacl)arat'ters:  and  it  is  peciiliiiTly  valuable  an  an  iiiidottbied 
cinieii  or  llie  itdvaiiced  atale  of  tlie  arts  amoiig  tlie  ancient 
;)pWnna  ;  for  the  lemple  of  Ebsifinibul*  is  said  to  conlnin  ilie  fit>e8t 
(iiiuplei  of  aciilpiiire,  of  painting,  and  of  design,  now  existing 
iltier  ill  Niil»ia  ur  in  Egypt,     liy  a  new  and  ingenious   cunUi- 
tlje  temple,  Mr.  Eiankev  has  made 
igii  (III  the  wall  of  one  of  the  chain- 
ial  delineations  of  Imtresses,  war- 
liorsenien  inoiinted  without  saddles. 


giving   ligiit  wiibi 

lut  the  complete  liistiniiul  du 

wrs,  in  whiijli,  besides  tlie  u 

iChuriolH,  &,i',  he  oiinetved  thrc 

'til  with  regular  hi  idles. 

Hilt  Mr.  Buiikes'sdiiicoveri( 


nut  confined  to  Ebsonibul.  He 
JiKs  oxiunined,  and  re-examined,  every  ruin  between  it  and  Thebes; 
l^d  the  result  of  liis  discoveries  and  those  of  Mr.  Siilt  has  fully 
Btttllbrished  the  value  and  importance  of  the  Greek  and   Latin  in- 
itfKrtpt'Kins,  (as  suggested  and  exempli  lied  in  Mr.  Hamilton'a  exc«l- 
H, work  on  Egypt,)  in  ascertaining  the  datea  nf  many  of  the  tem- 
la^and  in  discriminating  those  built  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
j^m  tiwse  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.     Thux  at  Philie,  besides  the 
IftHcovery  of  three  new  chambera  in  the  great  temple,  an  iiiKriptiun 
>^r  tlie  time  of  Ptolemy  and  Atsinoe,  on  an  Rltur  which  haa  been 
Hiilt  into  the  lower  purt  of  the  wall  of  the  long  colonnade  next  the 
iver,  asn  part  of  the  materials,  proves  nnqncstionably  the  whole 
iwilding  to  be  posterior  to  diat  reign,  and  probably  to  the  Ptolcmean 
b^vnaaty.     In  the  same  temple  were  discovered,  under  the  painted 
tpiBster,  several  Greek  inscriptions  relating  to  Ptolemy  Philopater; 
niuid  line  of  them,  that  hud  been  hid  by  the  plaster,  to  the  Ciesars ; 
Ldlhus  afl'ording  nndonbled   pniol's  that  the  paintings,  the  colours 
mtl^  which  were  as  vivid  as  tho^te  in  the  Egyptian  chambers,  arc 
M'Of  n  later  date  than  the  building  of  the  temple.     The  sculpture  on 
the  lirst  prnpylon  of  the  great  temple  wuk  of  a  more  ancient  date, 
but  our  travellers  had  sufficient  proof  that  the  engraving  on  the 
wings  or  side  moles  was  subse(|uent  to  llie  time  of  Tiberius.     From 
„j,lhe  other  inscriptions  copied  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  it  is  obvious  that 
gJLflie  Greeks  had  added  much  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  temple  of 
Cfhilie,  and  particularly  a  small  peripteral  temple,  which  from  the 
%^Tolules  in  the  capital^  and  the  elegance  mid  lightness  of  the  design, 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  Grecian  origin — '  For,'  as  this  gentleman  ob- 
serves, '  if  its  date  must  be  referred  to  the  ages  anterior  to  Grecian 
civilizatioo,  it  must  be  confessed  thnt,  after  they  had   seen  and 

kliardt  otecrvH,  Ihal  lliu  lermininiuii  of  llii  irDid  Etnambui  wundt  lika 

'^nxi—lHit—liitli—wfM.     Miglil  not  the  man  who  boill  hi  .nonv  cilir.  in  Eupl,  w 

lOioocOrFrlii  In  olwn  he  affDrdcd  hh  pmleclian,  hare  rau.«d   oM  bHiii't  >■•  on 

bcctccKd  n**'  ibi* dJtbniud  leaifilc.- 

-     I    ttJ  ■   .'u'^-.  I'.     ..11.'"      ,,,.■„  fl"d«'' 
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WOMocOrM 
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Mndied  it,  ihc  Greeks  had  little  to  twH,  in  older  to  procluee  tht 
finnt  models  of  archileciure.'  '" 

We  hove  another  proof  of  ilie  labour*  of  the  Ptolemies  in  pre- 
MTvitig  and  adding  to  the  ancient  leiiijilea  of  l^ypt.  l"be  tiA' 
lowing  inscription,  on  a  plate  of  gold,  was  recently  foitud  o«r  OM 
of  the  side  columns  of  llie  gattway  of  the  great  temple  at  Canopa% 
carefully  placed  between  two  pieces  of  very  curiously  cokxtrtd 
pottery. 

BAaAEVC  HTOAEMAIOC  .  nTOAEMAlOV .  KAI 
'    APC1NOHC  0EWN    AAEA^tON.KAI.BACIAICCA 

BEPENIKH    H    AAEA«WH  .  KAI .  rVNH  .  AVTOV 

TO  TEMENOC  OCtPEI 

'  King  Ptolemy  (son  of  Ptolemy  anil  Artinoe,  adelpbic  God^ 
and  Queen  Berenice,  bis  Sister  and  Wife,  [have  dcaKattd}  ibtf 
Temple  to  Osiris.' 

The  discovery  of  many  otlier  Greek  inscriptions,  with  corre 
ing  ones  in  those  mysterious  characttra  known  by  the  rauue  of 
hieroglyphics,  may  prove  of  inliniie  use  to  Dr.  Young  in  hifrUuA- 
■ble  and  pefsevering  efforts  to  dccypher  them  j  and  it  must  afford 
him  high  gratification  to  know  tliat,  on  the  temple  of  Dakke  iv 
Nubia,  Greek  inscriptions  of  the  Ptolemies  have  been  discovered 
oi-er  the  principal  entrance,  on  each  side  of  which  ia  a  tablet 
of  identical  hieroglyphics,  and  each  nearly  of  the  same  length 
as  the  inscription  on  the  Greek  tablet.  The  nienning  of  tim 
two  languages  was  therefore  consiHered  by  Mr.  Salt  lo  be  idear 
lical;  and  on  referring  to  Dr.  Young's  explanalions,  the  t«V 
travellers  were  gratified  to  find  that  the  hieroglyphics  of  ibe  '  u»n 
mortal  Ptolemy,'  in  an  oval,  the  same  as  that  of  Dr.  Yoang,  ap* 
peared  on  each  tablet,  and  were  immediately  followed  by  those  mti 
Hermes  on  one  side,  and  of  Isis  on  the  other,  to  whom  all  tll^ 
Greek  inscriptions  declare  the  temple  to  be  dedicated.  In  «eveiil< 
other  partH  of  the  temple  was  the  name  of  Ptolemy,  inscribed  ostf- 
figures  in  the  act  of  making  offerings,  but  without  Uie  epithet  'inw 
mortal,'  besides  those  hieroglyphics  which  Dr.  Y'onng  lias  assigned 
to  the  names  of  Osiris,  Isis  and  Horus,  as  well  as  Hernia, 
each  orer  its  respective  figure,  and  every  where  throtighnut  iht 
mimerous  representations  on  the  walls.  At  the  little  temple  also 
nearEsn^,  Mr.  Baiikes  bad  snlisfactory  proofs  that  the  sctilpturr: 
nnd  hieroglyphics  were  executed  iu  the  reign  of  Antontne, 
dedicated  by  persons  whose  names  were  Grecian. 

Tliese   discoveries  prove   beyond   a  doubt,  what  Mr.  H*nuhoA 
indeed  bad   sutisfuctorlly  shewn,  that,  after  the  conquest  of  i 
country   by  Alcxinider,   the  native  Egyptians  and   the  nal«riilii„_ 
Greeks  had  no  scruple  to  meet  in  the  same  sanctuary  to  perfontt 

the 
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ike  eetemonies  of  their  retpectWe  supersiiuoni ;  and  that  the  Oieak 
ioacriptioiis  by  tlie  side  of  liicroglvphics  eslablisli  ibe  coirectncM 
-€f  DiodumsSinilus  and  other  Greek  writers  in  auerting,lhnt  many 
licb  asd  ningniticent  temples  were  buitt  b>  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt; 
and  tliat  the  number  of  temples  before  their  dynasty  nas  by  «u> 
neaiM  so  great  as  are  the  ruins  existing  at  the  present  day.  This 
Union  of  the  two  laiigiinges  leaves  little  doubt  that  llie  hiero- 
glyphics continued  to  be  used,  and  were  iiiiderstoud,  in  the  Ptole- 
maic dynasty  ;  and  affords  a  hope  that  other  monuments,  similar 
to  that  of  the  Rosetta  etone,  may  yet  be  discovered  among  ilie  ruins 
of  the  temples,  lo  assist  Dr.  Young  in  the  anlnous  task  of  unfold- 
ing those  mysterious  characters. 

The  mislure  of  Greek  edifices  with  those  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians is  no  disparagement  to  tlie  merit  and  genius  of  the  nrtist  who 
could  conceive  and  execute  siiih  gigantic  works  as  Carnac,  Luxor, 
Dcndera  and  Ebsambnl,  uliich  are  coufesseilly  l^yptian,  and 
'W|>erior  in  every  point  of  view,  and  far  more  sublime  than  any 
))f  thoae  which  have  risen  out  of  dieir  rains. — We  return  to  Mr. 
Burckhardl. 

I  Opfinsite  to  Derr  our  traveller  fell  in  with  Hassan  Kashef,  who 
fold  him  that  lie  bad  no  bustuesin  in  Mi^iass,  and  seemed  surprised 
UmI  his  brothers  hnd  suffered  him  to  proceed  diither.  Here 
Im  witnessed  one  of  those  Manton  acts  of  despotism  wliich  are  bui 
ilDO  common  in  the  east. 

*In  walking  over  a  large  licld,  with  about  thirty  attendants  and 
'rtavcs,  Hassan  told  the  owner  that  he  had  Hone  wrong  in  aowing  ihe 
'fleld  with  barley,  as  waier-meluris  would  have  grown  better.  He  then 
took  some  melon  seed  out  of  his  pocket,  anil  giving  it  to  the  man,  said, 
'  •*  you  had  better  tear  up  the  barley  and  m>w  this."  .^a  the  barley  was 
iKHTly  ripe,  the  man  of  course  excused  himself  from  complying  with 
die  Kasbefs  coiumand:  "Then  I  will  sow  them  for  you,"  laid  the 
'htteri  and  ordered  his  people  immediately  to  tear  up  the  crop,  and 
■Jay  out  the  field  for  the  recuptiun  of  the  melon  seed.  The  boat  vvas  then 
loaded  with  the  barley,  and  a  family  thus  reduced  lo  misery,  in  order 
thut  the  governor  might  feed  his  horses  and  camels  for  three  days 
«n  Ihe  barley  stalks.'— p.  94. 

None  of  the  numerous  temples  nor  of  their  inscriptions  escaped 
')Ur.  Burckhardt's  notice,  on  his  return  by  the  western  bank  of 
■ihe  Nile.  Those  of  Dakke,  Gyrshe,  Domlour,  Kalabshe,  Tafs, 
JKardassy,  Debot,  arc  all  particularly  described,  and  the  compara- 
tive excellence  of  each  characterized  ;  this,  however,  we  must  pass 
fiTcr,  as  well  as  his  judicious  observations  on  those  interesting  re- 
«UHns  of  ancientdays.  Ihe  natives  regard  them  with  perfect  indif- 
feixiiice,  mid  arc  only  attracted  by  tlie  prevalent  idea  of  Europeans 
piamining  ilicra  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  discovering 
,  hidden 
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hidden  treasures.  With  this  \*icw  the  Shikh  nf  Gyrshe  follcywed 
our  traveller,  with  great  haste,  into  the  temple  at  that  place,  to  lay 
claim  to  one  half  of  the  gold  nhich  he  had  found,  or  al  least 
to  get  a  handful  of  it.  He  assured  Mr.  i^urckhardt,  that  the  two 
Englishmen  (Legh  and  Smelt)  had  found  an  immense  treasure, 
M'ith  which  they  had  loaded  their  vessel,  fur  one  of  the  peasaiita  bad 
actually  seen  the  gold. 

The  mounds  of  nibhish  and  fragments  of  pottery  which  anere 
observed  at  Ki  Meharraka,  and  which  occur  in  various  parts  of 
Egypt,  suggest  the  following  explanation,  which  we  beheve  to  be 
new. 

*  Several  travellers  have  expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  immeiwe 
heaps  of  rubbish  consisting  chiefly  of  pottery  which  are  met  tritli  on 
the  sites  of  ancient  Egyptian  towns;  ami,  if  we  are  to  attribute  their 
iormation  to  the  accumulation  of  the  fragments  of  earthen  vesseis  ased 
by  the  inhabitants  for  domestic  purposes,  they  are  indeed  truly  sur- 
prising ;  but  I  ascribe  their  origin  to  another  cause.  In  Upper  £gypt« 
the  walls  of  the  peasants  houseb  are  very  frequently  constructed  in  part 
of  jars  placed  one  over  the  other,  and  cemented  together  with  mud;  in 
walls  of  inclosures,  or  in  such  as  require  only  a  slight  roof,  the  upper 
part  is  very  generally  formed  of  the  same  materials ;  in  the  parapets 
also  of  the  flat-roofed  houses  a  double  or  triple  row  of  red  pots,  one 
over  the  other,  usually  runs  round  the  terrace,  to  conceal  the  females 
of  the  family  when  walking  upon  it*  Pots  are  preferred  to  brick,  be- 
cause the  walls  formed  of  them  are  lighter,  more  quickly  built,  and 
have  a  neater  appearance.  They  possess,  likewise,  another  advantage, 
vhich  is,  that  they  cannot  be  pierced  at  night  by  robbers,  without 
occasioning  noise,  by  the  poti  falling  down,  and  thus  awakening  the 
inmates  of  the  dwelling,  while  bricks  can  be  removed  silently,  one  by 
one,  as  is  often  done  by  nightly  depredators,  who  break  into  the  houses 
in  this  manner.  If  then  we  suppose  that  pot  walls  were  in  commoa 
use  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  the  large  mounds  of  broken  pottery 
may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  As  for  stone,  it  seems  to  have 
been  as  little  used  for  the  private  habitations  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day.* — p.  102. 

On  the  evening  of  the  SOth  March,  after  a  hazardous  journey 

of  thirty-five  days,  in  which  he  had  rested  only  one  day,    Mr. 

Buixkhardt  returned  to  Assouan,  having  travelled  generally  at  the 
.  rate  of  ten  hours  a  day.     What  follows  is  not  the  least  remark- 

^ble  feature  of  his  enterprize ;  '  I  put,'  says  he,  *  eight  Spanish 
.dollars  into  my  purse,  in  conformity  with  the  priuciple    1   have 

constantly  acted  tipon,  namely,  that  the  Less  the  traveller  spends 
.  H'hile  on  his  march,  and  the  less  money  he  carries  with  him,  the 

less  likely  are  his  travelling  projects  to  miscarry ;  and  I  returned,' 
.h^  adds,  '  after  a  joiuney  of  nme  hundred  miles,  \vith  threes  dot- 
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iJan,  having  spent  itboiiC  five  dollars,  iiichiduig  every  expense, 
voKcept  llie  pretent  to  Ho-ssaii  Kaslief.' 

fe'.  We  have  brtuHy  ilispatched  wlial  may  be  called,  tlie  perioiial  iiar- 
•irative  of  ibis  most  interesting  expedition,  to  enabk'  us  to  give  a 

ffuure  ample  suinmary  of  llie  ubservuliuns  niude  by  our  aullior,  on 
Ulfae  country  and  iia  several  iithabitaiits. 

I  Nubia  i;t  divided  into  two  parts,  culled  ibe  Wudy  Keiioiis,  and 
site  Wady  Nouba ;  the  former  extending  from  Assouan  to  Wady 
'xljcboua,  and  the  latter  from  thence  to  the  frontier  of  Doiigok. 
lul'lie  inhabitants  of  llieae  two  divisions  are  separated  by  Ian- 
gnage,  hut  in  manners  tlity  uppear  lo  he  iieaily  the  same.  The 
pijilenoua  Arabs  derive  their  origin  from  (he  deserts  of  Nedjed,  and, 
^according  to  tlieir  own  tradition,  settled  in  those  regions  at  the 
^Beriod  when  the  great  Pedouin  tribes  from  tlic  east  spread  o\-er 
k£gypt.  They  adopted  the  language  of  the  natives,  »hich  has  no 
-F>Arabic  sounds  whatever,  and  whicli  has  penetrated  into  Up[>er 
V^ypl,  ss  far  as  Kdfou.  '  It  is  a  fact,'  says  our  author, '  worthy  of 
*>^lice,  that  ttvo  foreign  languages  should  have  subsisted  so  lung  to 
"the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  the  Arabic,  iu  a   country   bordered 

'  «in  one  side  by  Dongola,  and  on  the  oilier  by  Eg_vpt,  in  loth  of 
^,which  Arabic  is  exclusively  spoken.' 

St  Availing  himself  of  the  nuarrels  of  the  various  tribes  of  Arabs 
^l.which  settled  in  Nubia,  Sullai)  Sulym  sent  a  nnmber  of  Bosnian 
Aiwldicrs,  wl)o  built  or  repaired  the  llircc  castles  of  Assouan,  Ibrim, 

•  And  Say.  The  descendants  of  tliese  soldiers  continue  to  enjoy  an 
^-immunity  from  all  taxes  and  contributions.  The  Nubians  call 
f -ihem  OiftauU,  (Turks.)  Tlieir  skin  is  a  light  brown,  while  that 
I  b of  the  Nubians  is  nearly  black.  The  <chiefs  in  power  at  present 
'  are  the  three  brotliers  Hoeseyn,  Hassan,  and  Mahunimed,  whom  we 
Vhave  had  occasion  to  mention.  Instead  of  the  mtri  (or  land  lax), 
(hey  pay  each  to  the  pasha  an  annual  tribute  of  about  1 20/.  and 
l^ektort  from  their  Nubian  subiecis  and  the  caravans,  about  3O0O/. 

.  each,  of  which  they  do  not  spend  a  tenth  part.     Their  wealth 

-  consists  in  dollars  and  slaves. 

V,     The  revenue  of  Nubia  is  principally  derived  from  the  snA'/es,  or 

waterwheels,  used   for  irrigation;  the  number  of  which  between 

'..Assouan  and  Wady  Haifa  (or  between  the  first  and  second  cata- 

>ract)  is  estimated  from  six  to  seven  hundred  ;  for  each  wheel,  so 
'  many  fat  sheep,  and  so  many  measures  of  dhourra  are  levied ;  and 
*■  from  every  date  tree  are  taken  two  clusters  of  fruit,  whatever  quan- 
'    tity  it  may  bear.     Uut  llie  whole  system  is  arbitrary  and  irregular; 

■  poor   villages   are  frequently   ruined,    while    tlie   richer  ones  are 

'   spared,  lest  the  inhabitants  should  be  driven  to  acts  of  open  resis- 
,  lancc.     I'hc  three  kashefs  arc  also  the  judges ;  and  the  adtniiiis- 
■,*  fralion  of  justice  is  an  article  of  nierchandi^e. 
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If  a  Nubian  kill  anotber  of  his  tribe,  tbedeU of  blood  anst 
be  paid  to  the  fomily  of  the  deceased,  and  a  fine  to  tbe  kasbdT  of 
aia  camels,  a  cow,  and  seven  sheep;  but  if  a  Nubian  be  killed 
by  one  of  the  kashef 's  tribe,  no  debt  of  Uood  is  exacted,  hot 
the  chief  demands  his  fine.  The  Kenous  and  tbe  Noubas  aie 
almost  perpetually  engaged  in  disputes  and  sanguinary  f|uands; 
and  when  death  ensues,  the  family  of  the  deceased  has  the  optioa 
«f  receiving  a  stipulated  sum,  or  claiming  the  ri|^t  of  retaliatioB: 
in  the  latter  case,  the  brother,  son,  or  first  cousin  only  can  suppk 
the  place  of  tbe  murderer,  which  frequently  causes  tbe  whoM 
family  to  fly  the  country* 

If  a  wealthy  Nubian  happens  to  have  a  daughter,  tbe  kadief  gis 
nerally  demands  her  in  marriage ;  the  father  is  afraid  to  reftiae,  bit 
he  seldom  escapes  ruin  by  his  powerful  son-in4aw,  who  extDCfs 
from  him  every  article  of  his  property  under  the  name  of  praaanU 
to  his  own  chUd.  ' Thus,' says  Mr.  Burckhardt,  'are  the  goveiMD 
married  to  females  in  almost  every  considerable  village.  Hossrya 
Kashef  has  above  forty  sons,  of  whom  twenty  are  nuirried  in  nb 
manner.' 

The  Nile,  from  the  first  cataract  to  the  frontiers  of  Dongohg 
never  overflows  its  banks.  The  fields  are  therefore  watered  en- 
tirely by  the  saJdei.  ^Plie  grain  chiefly  sown  is  dhourrUy  afkcr 
which  they  have  a  crop  of  barley,  of  French  beans,  lentils,  nd 
sometimes  water-melons.  Tobacco  is  every  where  cultivated;  it 
IS  the  chief  luxury  of  all  classes,  who  cither  smoke  it,  or  mix  it 
with  nitre  and  suck  it  between  the  lower  gums  and  tbe  lip. 
Animal  food  is  scarce ;  even  the  kashef  do  not  indulge  in  eating 
it  every  day.  In  the  larger  villages  palm  wine  is  the  common 
beverage;  it  is  made  from  ripe  dates,  well  boiled  in  water, 
strained,  put  into  earthen  jars,  and  buried  in  the  ground  till  it  has 
fermented ;  this  liquor  will  keep  sweet,  when  properly  prepared, 
a  whole  year.  A  spirit  is  also  distilled  from  dates ;  and  there  is 
another  liquor  made  from  dhourra,  or  barley,  which  they  call 
bouza,  and  which  resembles  beer — the  zythum,  probably,  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  All  these  are  sold  in  shops,  and  particularly  at 
.Derr,  where  the  more  wealthy  classes  get  intoxicated  with  them 
every  evening.  A  jelly,  or  kind  of  honey,  is  also  extracted  from 
the  date,  which  serves  as  a  sweetmeat.  Except  palms  and  a  few 
vines  which  Burckhardt  saw  at  Derr,  no  fruit-trees  are  to  be 
found  ill  Nubia,  though  almost  every  species  of  fruit  might  be  cul- 
livated  there. 

The  houses  of  the  Nubians  are  either  of  mud  or  loose  stones; 
diose  of  stone  are  generally  in  pairs,  one  for  the  males  and.tlie  other 
lor  the  females.  The  mnd  luits  are  covered  with  the  stems  of 
dhourra,  till  consumed  by  the  cattle,  when  they  are  replaced  by  palm 

leaves. 
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leaves.  Tlte  utensils  of  a  Nubian  famil;  consist  of  nbuui  lialf  a 
do»n  coarse  earthen  jars,  from  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  Mid 
five  feel  in  height,  in  which  the  piovisioiici  of  the  family  are  lie|il ; 
a  few  earthen  pl.ites;ahand-mill, or  two  separate  stones;  aliatehei, 
and  a  few  round  sticks,  over  Mhicii  the  louin  ia  laid.  A  wool- 
len cloak,  and  a  linen  cap,  with  a  few  rags  to  give  it  ihc  appear- 
aacc  of  a  turban,  constitute  the  dress  of  the  belter  class;  boys 
and  girls  run  about  naked;  tlie  women  wrap  themselves  up 
in  black  woollen  gowns ;  and  let  their  huir  full  in  ringlets,  Sotitb 
of  Derr,  and  particularly  at  Sukkut  and  in  Mahass,  grown  up 
people  go  ciuite  naked,  excepting  tliat  the  men  wear  a  belt 
with  n  small  sack  before ;  and  in  the  right  car  a  ring  of  silver 
or  copper. 

The  Nubians  are  generally  well  made,  strong  and  muscular, 
with  tiue  features.  Mr.  Burckliardt  says,  that '  in  parsing  alu«ig 
the  Wad)S  of  Nubia,  it  often  occurred  to  him  to  remark,  that  the 
nze  and  tigures  of  ihe  inhabitants  were  generally  proportioned  to 
the  breadth  of  their  cultivable  soil,'  This  is  curious,  and  we  doubt 
<Dot  perfectly  correct.  The  women  of  ibis  country  are  not  hand- 
'tome ;  but  they  arc  perfectly  well  made,  and  possess  in  general 
Bweet  countenances  and  pleading  nmnners.  'I'liey  ate,  besides, 
Viodest  and  reserved  ;  and,  from  the  highest  to  die  lowest,  strictly 
'obseni'ant  of  their  conjugal  duties.  M  home  they  are  usually 
employed  in  weaving  coarse  woollen  mantles,  and  cotton  cloth 
for  shirts  ;  they  alsi>  weave  mats  of  the  date  leaves,  small  drink- 
3^  bowls,  and  plates  to  serve  up  the  dhourra  bread ;  all  made 
"by  the  hand,  and  in  the  neatest  manner.  The  girls  arc  fond  of 
"wngii^,  and  the  Nubian  airs  are  very  melodious. 
'  The  Nubians  selilom  go  unarmed;  the  tirst  purchase  a  boy 
'makes  is  generally  a  short  crooked  knife,  which  is  lied  over  the 
left  elbow,  under  their  shirt,  and  drawn  on  the  slightest  quarrel. 
TTie  men  usually  carry  a  lance,  and  target,  made  by  iJie  Skejgja 
'Arabs  of  the  hide  of  the  hippopotamus,  which  is  proof  against  the 
llirust  of  a  spear,  or  ihe  blow  of  a  sabre.  Fire-arms  are  not  com- 
mon; some  have  match-locks ;  bnt  ammunition  is  scarce  and  highly 
nlueil.  The  nephew  of  Moliamlned  Kashef  ran  after  Burck- 
tiardt  two  miles,  to  obtain  a  single  cartridge,  say-ing  that  he  had 
lYiot  off  the  only  one  he  had,  during  the  rejoicings  of  the  preceding 
^y. 

The  climate  of  Nubia,  though  intensely  hot  in  summer,  is 
remarkably  healthy,  probably  on  account  of  the  extreme  aridity 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  small-pox,  however,  makes  occasionally 
dreadful  havock  among  them,  and  the  vaccine,  though  once  intro- 
'duced,  has  been  unfortunately  lost.  The  plague  never  prevailed 
Id  Nubia  so  high  as  the  second  cataract,  and  is  entirely  unknown 
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hi  i>ongola,  and  along  the  whole  route  to  Sennarfr.  Tliougti 
numbers  of  Nubians  repoir  to  Cairo,  where  they  act  as  porters, 
and  are  esteemed  for  their  honesty,  they  always  return  to  their 
native  village  with  the  little  property  which  they  may  have 
realized  in  a  servitude  of  six  or  eight  years,  without  importing 
either  the  diseases  or  the  vices  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  well  knowing 
that  the  only  luxuries  they  can  there  expect,  in  exdiange  for  those 
of  Cairo,  are  dhourra  bread  and  a  linen  shirt. 

The  sketch  which  we  have  given  offers  no  very  favouraUe  picture 
of  the  state  of  Nubian  society;  and  we  shall  find  it  still  worse  inad'- 
vancing,  with  our  author,  on  his  second  journey  to  the  southward. 
As  no  caravan  for  Eastern  Africa  set  out  m  the  year  after  his  retoAii' 
Mr.  Burckhardt  remained  quiet  at  Esn^ ;'  he  kept  no  company, 
dressed  himself  in  the  poorest  garb  of  an  inhabitant  of  Egypt;  and, 
in  order  to  conceal  his  real  character  more  effectually,  spent  as  little* 
money  as  possible,  the  amount  of  his  daily  expenses,  of  bis  senrbnt, 
dromeilary,  and  ass,  being  about  eighteen-pence,  and  that  of  his 
horse  sixteen-pence  a  month.  Yet  with  alt  theae  precautions  be  was 
not  free  from  the  suspicion  of  possessing  some  hidden  treasure.  In- 
Bgypt  there  is  no  such  condition  in  life  as  that  of  a  man  lining  on 
his  income  without  employment.  I  f  he  neither  follows  any  business/ 
nor  wanders  about  begging,  he  is  sure  to  become  an  object  of  sus- 
picion. Here,  however,  lie  remained,  till  the  end  of  February,  wlien 
a  caravan  being  on  the  point  of  starting  from  Daraou,  (three  days 
journey  to  the  northward  of  £sn^,)  for  the  confines  of  Scnnaar,  he 
determined  to  accompany  it,  and  to  try  his  fortune  in  this  new 
route  unattended  by  any  servant.  At  Daraou,  therefore,  he  appeared 
in  the  garb  of  a  poor  trader.  It  may  be  useful  to  the  future  travel- 
ler to  know  the  contents  of  his  baggage  and  of  his  provisions ;  they 
were  as  follows. 

*  I  was  dressed  in  a  brown  loose  woollen  cloak,  such  as  is  worn  by 
the  peasants  of  Upper  Egypt,  called  thahout,  with  a  coarse  white  linen 
shirt  and  trowsers,  a  lebde,  or  white  woollen  cap,  tied  round  with  a 
common  handkerchief,  as  a  turban,  and  with  sandals  on  my  feet.  I  car^ 
rted  in  the  pocket  of  my  thabout  a  small  journal-book,  a  pencil,  pocket- 
compass,  pifu-knife,  tobacco-purse,  and  a  steel  for  striking  a  light.  The 
provisions  1  took  with  me  were  as  follows  :  forty  pounds  of  fiour,  twenty 
of  biscuit,  fifteen  of  dates,  ten  of  lentils,  six  of  butter,  five  of  salt,  three 
of  rice,  two  of  coffee  beans,  four  of  tobacco,  one  of  pepper,  some 
onions,  and  eighty  pounds  of  dhourra  fur  my  ass.  Besides  these  1  bad 
a  copper  boiler,  a  copper  plate,  a  coffee  roaster,  an  earthen  mortar  to 
iH)und  the  coffee  beans,  two  coffee  cups,  a  knife  and  spoon,  a  wooden 
bowl  for  drinking  and  for  filling  the  water-skins,  an  axe,  ten  yards  of 
rope,  needles  and  thread,  a  large  packing  needle,  one  spare  shirt,  a- 
comb,  a  coarse  carpet,  a  woollen  cloth  (heram)  of  Mogrebin  manufac- 
tory 
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Thus  equipped,  and  with  a  liltle  inercbandizc  to  BRve  apptar- 
■uces,  our  traveller  set  oiil  on  ihe  2d  March,  1814,  with  ihe  cara- 
van for  the  south,  preceded  by  nil  liie  women  atiH  children  of  Uie 
village,  who  burnt  s:ilt  before  ihem  us  a  ceriitiu  menns  of  keeping 
awajt  the  devil  from  the  pjirly.  He  had  been  very  kind  lo  ibe 
host  with  whom  he  lodged  at  Daraou^  ihiii  man,  at  parting, 
recommended  him  lo  [in  brother,  son,  and  other  relations,  who 
formed  tiie  lai^est  and  most  w  ealthy  portion  of  the  caravan :  '  he  i» 
yotu  brother,'  said  the  old  man  to  his  son,  '  and  there,'  opening  his 
waistcoat,  and  putting  his  hand  upon  his  bo-jom,  '  there  let  him  be 
placed.'  '  'I'liis  ceremony,'  says  Mr.  Burckhnrdt,  '  baa  some 
meaning  in  the  Arabian  desert,  hut  among  these  niiscreanis  of 
Kgyptiaiia  it  is  mere  hypocrisy;'  and  so  it  proved,  for  the  whole  of 
Ibis  party  behaved  to  him  in  the  most  bruul  manner. 
.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  trace  the  route  pursued  by  the 
caravan.  It  was  on  the  casleru  side  of  the  Nile,  but  at  a  great  dls- 
tatice  from  it,  being  the  chord  of  tliat  great  bend  of  the  river  1»  iho 
westward  in  which  Dongola  is  situated,  and  the  extremities  of 
which  are  not  far  removeil  from  Assouan  on  the  north  and  Berber 
on  the  south :  it  is,  in  fact,  tlie  precise  route  which  was  taken  by 
Bruce  on  his  return  from  Abyssinia.  It  lies  over  a  perfect  desert, 
except  where  those  numerous  wadys,  or  valleys,  in  the  ridge  of 
mountains  on  the  left,  0|M;n  upon  the  pbin,  and  in  which  alunc  trees, 
idirubs  and  grass  are  to  be  found  for  the  cattle  of  the  caravans,  and 
wells  or  rilts  of  fresh  water.  I'he  scarcity  of  this  article  is  some- 
times severely  felt;  but  when  calamitous  accidents  occur,  as  they 
occasionally  do,  Mr.  Burckhordt  seems  to  think  they  happen  either 
from  taking  circuitous  routes,  or  neglecting  to  (ill  an  ade(|Uale 
number  of  water-skins.  Tlie  estraordinary  sufferings  of  Mr.  Bruce 
in  this  desert  he  conceives  to  be  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  rela- 
tion ^  at  the  same  time  he  adds,  '  I  cannot  but  sincerely  admire 
the  wonderful  knowledge  of  men,  firnuiess  of  character,  aud 
promptitude  of  mhid  which  furnished  Bruce  with  the  means  of 
making  bis  way  through  these  savage,  and  inhospitable  nations,  as  an 
Kuropean.  To  travel  as  a  native  has  its  inconveniences  and  diffi- 
culties ;  but  1  take  those  which  Bruco  encounlere'l  to  be  of  a  nature 
niuiji  more  intricate  and  serious,  and  such  as  a  mind  at  once 
courageous,  patient  and  fertile  in  expedients  could  alone  have 
surmounted.' — p.  203. 

\Vc  believe  the  character  of  Rruce's  jonriial  may  be  summed 
up  in  very  few  words:  his  descriptions  are  cxiiggcratcd ;  mnch  of 
his  naTroiive,  especially  that  of  the  drumutic  cast,  is  loosely  given 
fuim  memory;  and  his  adventures  are  embellished  for  effect — iu 

a  word 
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a  word|  he  is  in  general  substantially  true,  but  often  drcumstmh^ 
tially  false.  We  have  a  striking  instance  of  this  in  his  descriplioo  of 
the  terrible  and  fatal  effects  of  the  Simoom^  *  Uiat  poisoaoos  blast 
of  the  desert/  which,  in  point  of  fact,  has  nothing  poisoQous  io  it. 
Mr.  Burckhardt,  who  experienced  the  wind  here,  and  still  more  ae- 
verelj  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  says,  '  I  never  saw  any  person  lie 
down  flat  upon  his  face  to  escape  its  pernicious  blast,  as  Bruce  de- 
scribes himself  to  liave  done  in  cross^ing  this  desert ;  but,  during 
the  whiH winds,  the  Arabs  often  hide  their  faces  with  their  cloaks^ 
and  kneel  down  near  their  camels  to  prevent  the  sand  or  dust  from 
hurting  their  eyes  :*  '  for  my  own  part,'  he  adds,  *  I  am  perfectly 
convinced  that  all  the  stories  which  travellers  or  the  iubabitautactf, 
the  towns  of  Egypt  and  Syria  relate  of  the  simoom  of  thei  desec^ 
are  greatly  exaggerated,  and  I  never  could  hear  of  a  si^g;le  well 
authenticated  instance  of  its  having  proved  mortal  either  to  sojSM, 
or  beast.'  Tlie  simoom,  in  fact,  is  nothing  more  than  the  hannataii 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  (which,  so  far  from  being  pemidoM^. 
is  considered  to  be  salutary) ;  the  sirocco  of  Naples,  the  soMtt* 
caster  of  the  Ckpe  of  Good  Hope,  and  our  own  haizy  easterly  wind, 
of  summer. 

The  sufferings  experienced  by  Mr.  Burckhardt  in  crossing  diis 
desert  consbted  chiefly  in  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  the  labour  of 
doing  every  thing  for  himself,  and  the  scantiness  and  poverty  of  his 
fare.  '  From  the  first  day  of  our  departure  from  Daraou,'  he  says, 
'  my  companions  had  treated  me  with  neglect,  and  even  contempt.' 
They  thought  him  a  Turk,  and  all  Arabs  i>ear  the -most  inveterate 
hatred  to  the  Osmanlis;  and  from  the  small  quantity  of  his  mer- 
chandize they  considered  him  as  a  man  running  away  from  his  ere* 
ditors.  But  he  succeeded  in  convincing  some  of  them  that  be  was 
travelling  in  search  of  a  lost  cousin,  who  had  gone  some  years  be- 
fore  on  a  mercantile  expedition  to  Darfour  and  Sennaar,  in  which 
hn  whole  property  had  be^n  engaged. 

*  When  (says  Burckhardt)  in  addition  to  other  motives  for  ill-treattag 
me,  the  traders  saw  in  me  every  appearance  of  a  poor  roan,  that  I  cut 
wood,  and  cooked  for  myself,  and  filled  my  own  water-skins,  they  thought 
■le  hardly  upon  an  equality  with  the  servants  who  are  hired  by  Uia. 
merchants,  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  for  the  journey  from  Daraou  to 
GuB,  or  Sbendy,  and  back  again.  1  had  always  endeavoured  to  keep 
upon  good  terras  with  the  family  of  Alowein,  who  were  the  principal 
Fellah  merchants,  and  whose  good  offices  1  thought  might  be  useful  to 
me  in  the  black  countries  ;  but  when  they  saw  that  1  was  so  poor  that 
they  could  have  but  little  hopes  of  obtaining  much  from  me  in  presents, 
they  soon  forgot  what  I  had  already  given  ihera  before  we  set  out,  and 
no  longer  observed  the  least  civility  in  their  behaviour  towards  roe. 
They  began  by  using  opprobrious  language  in  speaking  of  Hassan  Be^ 
of  Esn^y  observing  tluit,  now  we  were  in  the  desert,  they  cared  little  for 
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all  the  Bugs  iLiitl  Pailias  in  the  world  ;  seeing  tbat  tbisdid  oot»eriouiljr - 
■fleet  fCi  '''Py  began  lo  address  me  in  tbe  most  vulgar  and  CoiUemptUi  ,^ 
Otis  languuge,  never  calling  ine  any  thing  bener  ihan  Weled.  "  biiy,"''^ 
Thuugh  ihey  bticamr  every  day  more  insuUing,  1  restrained  my  anger, '' 
&nd  never  proceeded  to  that  retaliaiion  to  which  ihey  evidenily  wished' 
to  provohe  me,  in  order  lo  have  sufficient  reasons  for  coming  to  blows 
with  me.     In  ibc  begiuniiigof  the  journey  1  had  joined  llie  party  nf  the 
Alotvein  in  our  evening  encampment,  although  1  always  cooked  by  my< 
self;  ]  was  soon,  however,  driven  away  from  them,  and  obliged  lo  re- 
main aloue,  the  people  of  Darauu  giving  out  that  several  things  had 
been  purloined  from  their  baggage,  and  that  ihey  suspected  me  of 
having  taken  them.     Not  lo  enter  into  any  further  details,  it  is  suflicient 
lA  say,  that  not  an  hour  passed  without  my  receiving  some  insult,  even 
from  the  meanest  servants  of  these  people,  who  very  soon  imitated  anil 
■urpsssed  iheir  masters.' — pp.  179.  '80, 

Everyday,  on  haltitig,  he  was  driven  frotn  ihe  cool  and  comfort- 
able shade  of  the  trees  or  rocks,  intn  itie  bumine  sun  ;  he  hud  lo 
prepare  bis  owti  dinner — not  one  of  the  poorest  staves  condescend- 
ing lo  assist  him,  though  he  offered  th(:in  ^  share  of  his  homely 
meal.  In  the  evening  the  same  labour  recvrred;  after  he  had  walked 
four  or  live  hours  iti  order  to  spare  his  ass — fatigued  as  he  van,  and 
in  the  utmost  need  of  repose,  he  vian  obliged  to  fetch  wood,  la 
make  B  6re,  to  cook  his  victuals,  and  to  feed  hU  beast.  Without  a 
friend,  a  companion,  or  even  a  servant,  in  the  midst  of  this  dreary 
deaerl,  and  with  a  set  of  men  into  whose  hearts  one  spark  of  feeling 
or  compassion  for  a  fel tow-creature  never  entered,  it  is  not  surT 
prising  that  a  melancholy  reflexion  should  now  and  then  obtrude 
Itself  on  his  mind  :  but  he  deals  not  in  the  language  of  comp|amt. 

Twice  the  serab  or  mirage  appeared  to  them  in  crossing  this 
desert,  but  somewhat  diSi^rent  from  what  had  been  observed  ii| 
E^pt. 

■  Its  colour  was  of  ihe  purest  azure,  and  so  clear  that  the  shadows  of 
the  mountains  which  bordered  (be  hotizctn  were  reOecled  on  it  with  the 
greatett  precision,  and  ihe  delusion  of  its  l)eing  a  sheet  of  water  wns 
ibus  rendered  still  more  perlect.     I  hnd  utien  seen  the  mirage  in  Syria 
uid  Egypl,  but  always  found  it  of  a  whilish  colour,  ralher  resembling 
k  rooming  mist,  seldom  lying  steady  on  ibe  plain,  but  in  continuni 
vibraliun  ;  bul  here  il  was  v*ry  diU'erenl,  and  had  the  most  perfect  re- 
Mmblimce  (o  water.     The  ereal  dryness  of  the  air  and  earth  in  thn- 
desert  may  be  the  came  of  the  diftercnce.    The  appearance  of  wale^  "^ 
approached  also  much  nearer  than  in  Syria  and  Egjpi,  being  often  ntpf  < " 
more  than  two  hundred  paces  from  us,  whereas  I  had  never  seen  it''' 
before  HI  a  diMaiice  of  less  than  half  a  mile.     There  were  at  one  time''''' 
atmut  a  dufen  of  these  false  lakes  round  us,  each  separated  from  ih*™' 
olhcr,  and  for  the  most  pan  in  the  low  grounds.'— p.  193.  ''"'' 

Though  the  present  caravan  was  not  exposed  to  much  inconve^^-.- 
ni^nce  fur  want  of  water,  yet  it  sometimes  bappcDS  tha(  very  dilg  -^^ 
ut'OL.  XXII.  no.  XLiv.  (J  Q  trewing 
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tfcssing  accidents  occnr,  as  had  been  the  case  with  a  small  party  the 
preceding  year.  To  avoid  a  notorious  robber,  their  Arab  gtiide,  in 
taking  them  an  unfrequented  path,  lost  his  way.  What  follows  b 
highly  curious  and  interesting. 

'  After  five  days  march  in  the  mountains,  their  stock  of  water  «a» 
exhausted,  nor  did  they  know  where  they  were.  They  resolved*  there- 
fore to  direct  their  course  towards  the  setting  sun,  hoping  thua  to  reach 
the  Nile.  After  two  d.iys  thirst,  fifteen  slaves  and  one  of  the  mefx:hants 
<hed.  Another  of  them,  an  Ababde,  who  had  ten  camels  with  hiss, 
thinking  that  the  camels  might  know  better  than  their  masters  m-beni 
water  was  to  be  found,  desired  his  comrades  to  tie  him  fast  upon  the 
saddle  of  his  strongest  camel,  that  he  might  not  fall  down  from  weak- 
ness ;  and  thus  he  parted  from  them,  permitting  his  camels  to  take  their 
own  way :  but  neither  the  man  nor  his  cameb  were  ever  heard  of  after- 
wards. On  the  eighth  day  after  leaving  Owareyk,  the  sur^vors  came 
in  sight  of  the  mountains  of  Shigre,  which  they  immediately  recogni2ed, 
but  their  strength  was  quite  exhausted,  and  neither  men  nor  beasts 
were  able  to  move  any  farther.  Lying  down  under  a  rock,  they  sent 
two  of  their  servants  with  the  two  strongest  remaining  camels,  in  seaivh 
of  water.  Before  these  two  men  could  reach  the  mountain,  one  of 
them  dropped  off  his  camel,  deprived  of  speech,  and  able  only  to  wave 
his  hands  to  his  comrade  as  a  signal  that  he  desired  to  be  left  to  his 
iiite.  The  survivor  then  continued  his  route,  but  such  was  the  effect 
of  thirst  upon  him,  that  his  eyes  grew  dim  and  he  lost  the  road,  though 
he  had  often  travelled  over  it  before,  and  had  been  perfectly  acquainted 
with  it.  Having  wandered  about  for  a  long  time,  he  alighted  under 
die  shade  of  a  ttee,  and  tied  the  camel  to  one  of  its  branches ;  the 
beast  however  smelt  the  water,  (as  the  Arabs  express  it,)  and  wearied 
as  it  was,  broke  its  halter,  and  set  off  galloping  furiously  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  spring,  which,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  was  at  half  an 
hour's  distance.  The  man,  well  understanding  the  camel's  action,  en- 
deavoured to  follow  its  footsteps,  but  could  only  move  a  few  yards ;  he 
fcW  exhausted  on  the  ground,  and  was  about  to  bVeathe  his  last,  when 
Providence  led  that  way  from  a  neighbouring  encampment  a  Bishavye 
Bedouin,  who  by  throwing  water  upon  the  man's  face  restored  him  to 
his  senses.  They  then  went  hastily  together  to  the  water,  filled  the 
skins,  and  returning  to  the  caravan,  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  the 
sufierers  still  alive.  The  Bisharye  received  a  slave  for  his  trouble* 
My  informer,  a  native  of  Yembo  in  Arabia,  was  the  man  whose  camel 
discovered  the  spring,  ami  he  added  the  remarkable  circumstance  that 
ihe  youngest  slaves  bore  the  thirst  better  than  the  rest,  and  that  while 
the  grown  up  boys  all  died,  the  children  reached  £gypt  in  safety.' — 
pp.  20^,  202. 

On  the  93d  March,  tfie  caravan  arrived  at  Berber,  having  takes 
twenty-two  days  in  crossing  the  desert  from  Daraou  to  that  place. 
Here  thfe  Mek  first  extracted  three  dollars  from  Mr.  Burckhardt, 
and  having  afterwards  learned  that  he  had  a  little  reserve  in  his 
girdle,  obliged  bha  to  produce  a  fourth.    *  I  calculate/  aaya  our 
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'  Iraveller,  '  hia  yearly  income  from  the  caravans,  at  aborit  tiirw  or 
four  hundred  SpanUli  Holliirij ;  lie  sj>enHs  ihis  sum  in  keeping  a  )argii 
cilablishnicnt  of  mule  and  female  slaves,  of  horses,  and  fine  drome- 
daries, and  in  feeding  about  fifty  people  belonging  to  his  establish- 
neni,  a§  well  u  alrangers.' 

The  Wady  of  Berber  consists  of  four  villn«e8  situated  on  the 
Sandy  Desert,  nboui  hiilf  an  hour's  walk  from  the  Nile.  Each 
M  composed  of  several  tjitortcrs,  independent  of  one  another;  the 
houses  are  olso  leparated  bv  court- yard»,  6o  that  there  are  no  re^U- 
hr  btrecls.  They  are  built  of  mud,  or  sun-baked  bricks.  Tlie 
h>oms  all  open  into  the  court-yard  ;  two  of  them  arc  usually  Occu- 
pied by  the  family,  a  third  serves  as  a  store-room,  a  fourth  for  the 
reception  uf  strangers,  and  a  tiflh  for  I<;ss  luuduble  purposes.  Ait 
oblong  frame  of  wood  with  four  legs,  with  a  seat  of  lliiii  stripes  of 
ox-lealber  drawn  across,  is  llie  principal  article  of  furniture  ;  this  is 
culled  a/igiirei/g,  end  aiisu  crs  the  double  purpme  of  a  sofa  by  duv 
Jti)d  a  bed  by  night.  Mats  of  reeds  or  carpets  of  leather,  without 
•ny  pillow,  are  their  only  Iwdding. 

'  It  E|)«aks  not  very  favourably  for  the  inhabitants  of  Berber,  that, 
in  the  houses  of  the  most  respoclabie  of  them,  there  is  generally  a 
Wim  (as  we  hiive  just  seen)  set  ap;iit  for  public  women.  *  In  tlie 
faonse  where  1  lodged,"  says  M  r.  Burckhardt, '  we  had  four  of  these 
Jprl.s,  one  of  whom  was  li''i"|g  *>*ilhin  the  precincts,  the  three  others  in 
contiguous  apartments.  Tney  are  female  slaves,  whom  their  mas- 
|eT9,  upon  marrying,  or  beiiitf  tired  of  tbem,  have  set  nt  liberty,  and 
llirlia  have  no  olber  livelihood  but  prnstitutiun,  and  the  picpanitiou 
of  tlie  intoxicating  drink  called  Bouza.' 

'  '  iTie  nioht  of  our  arrival  at  Berber,  after  we  had  supped,  and  ihal 
itie  neighbours  who  had  come  to  greet  us  had  retired,  three  or  tiur  of 
these  damsels  made  their  appearance,  and  were  !>a)uted  with  loud  shnuis 
'hy  my  coinpanioii!i,  who  were  all  their  old  acquaintance.  Some  An^a- 
%eygs  were  brought  into  (he  open  court-yard,  which  the  prtncijial 
^□ple  f>f  mir  party  ha«in«  taken  (Krascssion  of,  the  women  proceeded 
to  give  diem  ■' the  welcome"  as  (hey  call  it.  The  men  having  undressed 
'to  their  loins,  and  sireiched  themselves  at  full  length  upon  the  Aii^a- 
TByjp,  were  rubbed  by  the  women  with  a  kind  of  perfumed  grease, 
'much  in  the  same  manner  as  Is  used  after  coming  out  uf  the  bath, 
-^is  openiticm  lamed  Ini  nboul  half  an  hour,  but  the  purties  reinainril 
legeiher  for  the  whole  night,  without  being  in  the  least  annoyed  by  the 
-aeiahbourhiiod  of  those  who  were  lying  about  in  the  cnurt-ynrd.  Uu- 
ling  the  whole  of  our  stay  bI  Herber  we  had  these  damsels  almost  every 
Wenlng  at  our  qiiariers.  They  prepare,  as  I  have  already  stHied,  the 
'VuuBH,  aad  a»it  is  difficult  fur  any  person  to  Indulge  in  ihe  drinking  of 
ihiH  liquor  in  his  own  house,  where  be  would  be  immediately  i>ui- 
iffnurHled  by  a  great  number  of  iicf|ii»intRnce,  it  is  geneiritlly  thought  prc- 
feiable  to  ^o  to  the  wumen't  apartment,  where  lliere  Is  no  intrusion. 
r.o2  Mwy 
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l^Iany  of  these  women  are  Abyssinians  by  birth,  but  lh«  greater  partoC 
them  are  bom  at  IWrber  of  slave  parents.  They  are  in' general  haad* 
some,  and  many  of  them  might  even  pass  for  beauties  in  any  country.' 
—pp.214,  215. 

llie  following  is  a  yet  more  dreadful  picture  of  tlie  immoral 
character  of  the  Berbers. 

*  The  effects  which  the  universal  practice  of  dmnkenness  and  de-» 
banchery  has  on  the  morals  of  the  people  may  easily  be  conceived.  Ib> 
deed  every  thing  discreditable  to  humanity  is  found  in  their  character, 
but  treachery  and  avidity  predominate  over  their  other  bad  qualities 
In  the  pursuit  of  gain  they  know  no  bounds,  forgetting  every  divine aad 
bumjan  law,  and  breaking  the  most  solemn  ties  and  engageneats. 
Cbeatipg,  thieving,  and  the  blackest  ingratitude,  are  found  in  almoit 
every  man's  character,  and  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  there  weie 
few  fnen  among  them  or  among  my  fellow-travellers  from  Egypt  who 
would  have  given  a  dollar  to  save  a  roan's  life,  or  who  would  not  have 
consented  to  a  man's  death  in  order  to  gain  one.  Especial  care  most 
be  taken  not  to  be  misled  by  their  polite  protestations,  and  fine  profes- 
sions, especially  when  they  come  to  Egypt ;  where  they  represent  their 
own  country  as  a  land  inhabited  by  a  race  of  superior  virtue  aad  excel- 
lence. On  the  contrary,  infamous  as  the  eastern  nations  are  in  general, 
I  have  never  met  with  so  bad  a  people,  excepting  perhaps  those  of 
Suakin.  In  transactions  among  themselves  the  Meyrefab  regulata 
every  matter  in  dispute  by  the  laws  of  the  strongest.  Nothing  is  safe 
when  once  out  of  the  ownei'k  hands,  for  if  he  happens  to  be  the  weaker 
party,  he  is  sure  of  losing  his  property.  The  Mek's  authority  is  slighted 
Dy  the  wealthier  inhabitants ;  the  strength  of  whose  connections  coun- 
terbalances the  influence  of  the  chief.  Hence  it  may  well  be  supposed 
that  family  feuds  very  frequently  occur,  and  the  more  so,  as  tlie  efiects 
of  drunkenness  are  dreadful  upon  these  people.  During  the  fortnight 
I  remained  at  Berber,  I  heard  of  half  a  dozen  quarrels  occurring  in 
drinking  parties,  all  of  which  finished  in  knife  or  sword  wounds.  No- 
body goes  to  a  Bouza  hut  without  taking  his  sword  with  him  ;  and  the 
girls  are  often  the  first  sufferers  in  the  affray.  I  was  told  of  a  distant 
relation  of  the  present  chief,  who  was  for  several  years  the  dread  of  Ber- 
ber. He  killed  many  people  with  his  own  hands  upon  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation, and  his  strength  was  such,  that  nobody  diiared  to  meet  him  in 
the  open  field.  He  was  at  last  taken  by  surprise  in  the  house  of  a  pub- 
lic woman,  and  slain  while  he  was  drunk.  He  once  stript  a  whole  can^ 
van,  coming  from  Daraou,  and  appropriated  the  plunder  to  his  women. 
In  svich  a  country,  it  is  of  course  locked  upon  as  very  imprudent  to 
walk  out  unarmed,  after  sunset ;  examples  often  happen  of  persons^ 
more  particularly  traders,  being  stripped  or  robbed  at  night  in  the 
village  itself.  In  every  country  the  general  topics  of  conversation 
furnish  a  tolerable  criterion  of  the  state  of  society ;  and  that  which 
passed  at  our  house  at  Ankheyre  gave  the  most  hateful  idea  of  the  cha- 
¥a<^ter  of  these  people.  The  house  was  generally  filled  with  young  men 
who  took  a,  pride  in  coafessing  the  perpetration  of  every  kind  of  in- 
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t%my.  Oneoflheir  favourite  tiicVsis  to  bully  unexperiunceil  strangers, 
by  mticing  ihem  to  women  who  are  ihe  next  duy  ownei)  as  relaticms  by 
sutne  Kl  ej  refit  b,  who  vows  venjjetttice  fur  ibe  diihonour  iiffered  to  his  fa- 
mily ;  ihe  aflair  is  ihen  seitleil  by  large  presenis,  in  'which  ull  iLose  cnn- 
cenicd  have  a  share.  The  envoy  whom  Ibrahim  Paihascniin  IfilS  lo 
the  king  of  Senmiar  whs  mmli:  to  suffer  fniin  a  plot  of  this  kind.  Upon 
his  return  from  Stnnanr  to  Berber,  he  was  introduced  one  evening  to  a 
femnle,  ut  whose  quarters  he  passed  the  night.  The  Met  of  Berber 
liimself  claimed  her  the  neM  murning  hs  bis  distant  relation.  "Thou 
Iwit  cotTupied  my  own  blood,"  said  he  to  the  envoy,  and  the  Trightened 
Turk  paid  bim  upwurds  of  six  hundred  dollan,  besides  ^ving  up  to  him 
ibe  beat  articles  of  his  arms  and  baggage.  I  had  repeated  invilutions 
to  go  in  the  evening  to  Bouza  parlies,  but  constantly  refused.  Indeed 
a  stranger,  and  especially  an  unprotected  one,  as  ]  was,  must  meosiirc 
all  his  steps  with  caution,  and  cunnot  be  too  prudent.* — pp.  221, 222. 

The  Berbers  live  chiefly  on  dhourra  bread  and  miik :  dates  are 
imported  from  Mnhass  atid  are  consequently  accuunted  a  luxury. 
Onions  and  kidnej-beaiis  are  their  chief  vegetables;  llicy  liavc 
no  fruit  whatever.  Their  cattle,  which  are  of  a  good  kind,  arc 
pastured  after  the  rains  in  (lie  Hisiiarein  niountains  bctuecii  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea;  in  the  dr)'  season  iliey  are  fed  »ilh  ilie 
leaves  :ind  stalks  uf  the  dbourra.  'Ilie  cows  have  the  hump 
betueen  the  sboulders  common  to  those  of  Suiiiiaar  and  Abys- 
sinia. Itieir  camels  ure  e.<>celient,  afid  Mr.  Uurckhardt  says, 
*  that  dieir  dromedaries  surpass  all  ibal  he  saw  in  the  Sjrian  and 
Arabian  deserts.'  Their  asses  are  strong  and  haiid5un>e.  Their 
liorses  are  of  tlie  Dongola  breed,  which  are  rc|iresentfd  as  the 
finest  raee  in  the  world.  In  the  spritig  ihey  are  pastured  on 
green  barley;  but  for  Ibe  rest  of  the  year  have  little  else  than 
the  stalks  and  leaves  of  the  dhuurra. 

Part  (if  llie  caravan, and  with  it  Mr.  UtircLbaTdt,  left  Berber  on 
the  7th  April,  and  proceeded  towards  Shendy.  Tliey  soon  reached 
lias  al  VVady,  the  principal  village  in  the  tlominions  of  another 
Mek  ofllie  name  of  Hanoze.  I'his sabhnie  personage  delaincd  tticm 
from  morning  till  late  in  the  evening,  without  sending  them  any 
IwmI,  and  they  could  not  venture  to  taste  their  own,  as  itiey  were 
now  considered  as  his  guests.  The  Mek  himself  kept  out  uf  sight, 
but  his  son  came  to  the  caravan  to  beg  some  presents.  The 
great  man  made  his  appearance,  however,  the  following  day,  quite 
naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  towel  round  his  loins,  and  allenrled 
by  siv  or  eight  slaves,  one  of  whoDi  carried  his  water- flask,  another 
hjs  sword,  and  a  third  his  shield.'  Seeing  a  tine  ass,  he  ordered  his 
bopefut  son  to  mount  it;  and  nntwiUislunding  the  resislanie  of  ila 
owiUT,  the  animal  was  trotted  off  tu  the  Mek's  stable:  the  caravan 
was  then  permitted  to  depart. 

At  the  eild  of  fuiur  hours  travelling,  they  reached  ihr.  river 
c  0  3  Mogreii, 
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Mognen^  (not  Marebf  as  Bnioe  calls  it,)  the  bed  of  which  was 
nearly  dry;  but  the  banks,  being  covered  with  fresh  herbage  mak 
tamarisk  bushes,  afforded  a  delightful  prospect  after  the  passage 
of  a  long  and  dreary  desert.  They  soon  reached  the  district  of 
Damer,  the  character  of  whose  inhabitants  is  just  the  reverse  of 
that  of  the  Berbers.  The  town  of  Damer  contains  about  five 
hundred  houses,  all  neat  and  uniformly  built  in  regular  streets,. and 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  the  greater  part  of  whoai  are  Fokera 
or  religious  men*  They  have  a  pontiff  called  £11  Faky  el  Kebir, 
(the  great  Faky,)  who  is  their  chief  and  judge. 

Damer  has  acquired  considerable  reputation  for  its  acboolsi  to 
which  young  men  are  sent  from  Darfour,  Sennaar,  Kordofan  and 
other  parts  of  Soudan,  to  study  the  law.  It  has  a  large  moaqite  built 
on  arches  of  brick-work,  in  which  prayers  are  regularly  perfonned. 
Tlie  Faky  el  Kebir  leads  the  life  of  a  hermit,  in  a  small  room  about 
twelve  feet  square,  where  his  food  is  daily  brought  to  him  by  fail 
friends  and  disciples.  His  mornings  are  occupied  in  readiif  ,  but 
about  three  in  the  afternoon  he  takes  his  seat  on  a  stone  bench, 
where  he  is  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  fratemitv.  Mr.  Burckhank 
went  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  found  him  a  venerable  old  man,  vrrapped 
up  in  a  white  cloak.  '  Tlie  affairs  of  this  little  hierarchical  state 
(he  says)  appear  to  be  conducted  with  great  prudence,  and  all  its 
neighbours  terttify  nmcb  respect  for  the  Fakys.' — Such  are  the  good 
effects  produced  by  a  veneration  of  religious  institutions,  even  of 
the  verv  worst  kind. 

As  there  was  no  daily  market  at  Damer,  and  no  metal  currency 
less  than  a  dollar,  our  traveller  was  under  the  necessity  of  going 
from  house  to  house,  With  some  strings  of  beads  to  sell  in  ex- 
change fur  a  few  measures  of  dhourra.  This  gave  him  an  insight 
into  the  manners  of  the  people. 

*  One  afternoon  while  crying  my  beads  for  sale,  I  was  accosted  by  a 
Faky,  who  asked  me  if  I  could  read.  On  answering  in  the  affirraatite,  be 
desired  me  to  follow  him  to, a  place  where  he  said  I  might  expect  to 
get  a  good  dinner,  lie  then  led  me  to  a  house  where  I  found  a  great 
number  of  people  collected  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  some  relative 
lately  deceased.  Several  Fakys  were  reading  the  Koran  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice.  A  great  Faky  afterwards  came  in,  whose  arrival  was  the 
signal  for  reciting  the  Khoran  in  loud  songs,  in  the  manner  customary 
in  the  east,  in  which  1  joined  them.  This  was  continued  for  about 
half  an  hour,  until  dinner  was  brought  in,  which  was  very  plentiful, 
as  a  cow  had  been  killed  upon  the  occasion.  After  a  hearty  meal,  we 
recommenced  our  reading.  One  of  the  Shiks  produced  a  basket  full 
of  white  pebbles,  over  which  several  prayers  were  read.  These  peb- 
bles were  destined  to  be  strewed  over  the  tomb  of  the  deceased  in  the 
manner  which  I  ha<l  olien  observed  upon  tombs  freshly  made.  Upon 
ny  inquiries  concerning  this  cuitoiUy  which  1  confessed  to  have  never 
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hrhre  wen  praciiacil  iii  any  ftlubainii>t<ilaii  country,  ilie  I'uky  »m- 
ftwervit  that  it  wai  a.  mere  nietilurioiii  aciion,  tbat  thrre  was  nu  nbuv 
lute  necessity  for  it,  but  tbat  it  ivm  thought  that  the  soul  ul'  tliu 
(Joct'osed,  when  bercafter  visiiing  tbe  tomb,  might  bt  glad  to  find 
these  pebbles,  ill  order  to  use  ibem  in  bends  in  adJressiiig  its  prayers' 
%o  tbe  Creator.  When  tiie  reading  was  over,  tbe  women  began  lo  siim 
and  howl.  I  cben  left  the  room,  and  un  tnkittg  my  departure  my  kind 
bost  put  some  bones  of  roasted  meat  in  my  hand  to  scrte  for  my  itup' 
|>cr.'— p.  369. 

The  caravan  remaiitcri  al  Darner  five  days,  and  setting  out  od 
the  lilh  of  April,  reached  Shendy  011  the  18lh.  Next  to  Seniiaar 
and  Cobb6  in  Darfour,  Shendy  is  the  lurgeat  town  in  eoMern  Sou- 
dan ;  it  consists  of  several  (quarters,  divided  from  each  other  by 
{jublic  market  placcii,  nnd  contains  from  800  tn  1000  houses,  similar 
to  those  of  Berber.  Those  of  the  chief  and  his  relatives  have  court- 
Yards  twenty  feet  square,  inclosed  by  high  walls.  The  name  of 
lilt;  Mck  is  Nimr,  or  liie  Tiger.  He  holds  his  nickship  in  right  of 
Ills  mother,  who  was  of  the  Seiinaar  tribe,  which  explains  Ilruce's 
account  of  liis  having  found  a  woman  (Settimi,  our  ladj)  on  the 
.throne.  Iliree  dilTerent  tribes  of  Arabs  inhabit  the  country  of 
*SIiendy,  besides  that  to  which  the  Mek's  wife  belongs,  and  their  dis- 
'sensions  among  tliemselves  assist  materially  in  the  preservation  of 
Iiis  authority. 

As  merchandize  pays  no  duty  at  Shendy,  it  has  iiecomc  a  place 
of  flourishing  trade.  TheMek  isgencrully  salisfled  withanmnll  but 
vtiluntary  contribution  from  each  of  the  caravans.  M  r.  Durrkhardt, 
lowcver,  was  obliged  to  part  with  bis  giin,  to  which  this  chief  un- 
luckily took  a  fancy,  in  consideration  of  four  Spanish  dollars.  He 
,liad  already  about  twenty  rusty  firelocks,  and  lie  made  serious  prn- 
jiusuls  to  our  traveller  to  enterinto  his  service  as  a  gunsmith.  His 
court  consists  of  half  a  dozen  police  oflicers,  a  writer,  an  luiani,  a 
treasurer,  and  a  body  guard  formed  chiefly  of  slaveti.' 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shendy  is  much  tlie  same  as 
that  of  the  Berbers:  debauchery  and  drunkenness  are  even  more 
common  here  than  among  the  latter ;  but  the  public  women  do  not 
infest  tiie  streets  as  at  Berber.  Tlie  dress,  habitn  and  manners  nre 
also  the  same,  and  appear  to  prevail  as  far  as  Durfour  on  tbe  one 
Jund,  and  Sennaur  on  the  oilier.  At  Shendy,  however,  tbcrc  were 
more  well  dressed  people  llian  our  traveller  had  observed  elsewhere. 
The  women  wore  golden  rings  at  their  noses  and  ears. 

At  Shendy  Mr.  Uuickhardt  observed  a  ceremony  which  marks 
most  strongly  the  invcteiacy  of  oriental  ctistoms.  On  the  death  of 
a  Djaaly  chief, '  I  saw,'  says  he, '  tlie  female  relations  of  ihc  deccawd 
Vidking  through  nil  the  princi|)ul  streets,  uttering  tite  mo.^l  lamcnl- 
'jil>lc  bowlines.    Ilicir  budies  were  half  nuked,  anil  the  Utile  duili- 
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iog  tfaej  bid  on  was  in  rags ;  while  Uie  bead,  face  and  Weaata,  bciq^ 
almost  entirely  covered  with  ashes,  they  bad  altogelb^  a  wML 
ghastly  appearance.'  So  says  Herodotus,  and  almost  m  tbe  saoie 
woJrds.* 

Shendy  has  a  weekly  market,  which  appears  to  be  wdl  supplied 
with  a  great  variety  of  goods.  The  currency  is  the  siliiie  as  that 
pf  Berbery  dhourr^  and  dammour.  Hie  mercfaaots  sit  in  tbe  mar- 
ket-place in  little  mud  shops  about  six  feet  sauare,  covered  with 
mats.  Among  the  articles  exposed  for  sale  Mr..  Burckbardt  eou- 
toerates  milk,  brolighl  every  moHiiA'g  by  the  Bedouin  girls  and  ex- 
change for  dnoUrr^ ;  butcher's  medt  of  cows  and  camels,  but  rarely 
of  sheep ;  all  kinds  of  groceries  and  spices ;  soap,  coral,  and  glass 
beads ;  tobacco,  the  best  of  which  is  from  Senuaar ;  natron  from 
Darfour,  and  salt  fr6m  the  minek  of  Boyedda:  antimony,  aanU 
wood,  gum  iVrabic  and  various  kinds  of  4rugs.  Four  or  five  Imndicd 
camels,  as  many  cows,  a  hundred  asses,  atid  twenty  or  thiHy  hmes 
Sivere  on  sale  on  tbe  great  market-days.  Tlie  artizans  wboin  be  no- 
ticed at  Shendy  were  chiefly  blacksmiths,  silversmiths,  tanners,  pot- 
tief's  and  carpenters.  The  women  and  grown  up  children,  and  ontfiy 
'of  the  men,  were  generally  observed  with  a  distaff  in  tbeir  bands, 
spinning  cotton  yarn  for  the  people  of  Berber,  who  are  great 
weavers. 

Shendy  is  also  the  principal  market  for  the  purchase  of  slavtil; 
\Vitfa  the  ckcepUon  of  a  few  Abyssinian  females  who  are  distri- 
boted  through  Egypt  and  Arabia,  thei^e  Unhappy  c^eatuti^  are 
chiefly  npegroes  from  the  inferior  Of  Africa*  there  is,  however, 
another  description  of  slaves  distinguished  by  thie  name  of  Noiiiba, 
tbe  offspring  of  these  Abyssinian  women  and  their  masters,  by 
whom  they  are  sent  to  Shendy.  T\\e  rest  are  blacks  of  SciudaH,  tbe 
number  of  whoiU  soM  annually  at  this  place  Mr.  Burckbardt  cal- 
culates at  5,0(X);  of  these  he  Ireckons  2,5()0  for  Arabia,  1,50()  for 
Egypt,  and  1000  for  Dongola  and  the  Bedouins  of  Ihe  mountains 
between  Shendy  and  the  Red  Sea.  TTie  greater  proportion  of 
slaves  brought  to  Shendy  are  below  the  ag'e  of  fifteen,  many  of 
them  are  children  of  four  or  five  years  old. 

My*.  Burckbardt  conceives  that,  on  the  most  moderate  calcula- 
tion, the  number  of  slaves  in  Egypt  may  be  estimated  at  40,000; 
that  tlie  number  exported  towards  Arabia  and  Barbary  is  greatly 
below  the  number  kept  by  Mussulmen  within  the  limits  of  SoOdan: 
from  his  own  observation  (he  adds)  there  are  not  fewer  than  f2,000 
along  ttie  borders  of  the  Nile  from  Berber  to  Sennaar,  and  20,000  in 

•  "When  a  man  of  any  condltkni  dies,  all  ibe  female  part  of  that  faiaily  besoMV 
tbeir  heads  and  faces  with  dirt ;  and  leaving  the  body  at  horoe^  march  throogh  the 
streets  of  tbe  city  with  naked  breasU  and  gitdJes  tied  about  tlie  wabt,  beiAing  tbem- 
if!resas  they  go.'--£iitryye. 

Darfour; 
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Darfoitr ;  and,  from  every  account  which  he  could  mtlett,  ihe 
proportion  does  not  diminish  as  we  proceed  westward  imo  ihe 
)*iplilt>us  countries  of  Dar  Saley,  Bnuriioii,  Bagennf ,  Afiiou  ftnd 
Haoussa.  He  concludes  therefore,  ihat  laudable  as  the  efforts  ttf 
Enelond  have  been  to  abolish  the  infamous  tniRic  in  western  alid 
south-weBtem  Africa,  '  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  amalleat 
hope  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Africa  itself;'  and  concurs  in  the 
opinion  which  we  have  more  than  once  expressed,  that  '  it  is  not 
froDi  foreign  nations  that  the  blacks  can  hope  for  deliverance  :  that 
tiiis  great  uork  must  be  effected  by  tliemselves ;'  and  that  lliis  can 
■only  be  done  '  by  the  education  of  the  sons  of  Africa  in  their  oh-h 
country,  and  by  their  own  countrymen.' 

As  a  visit  to  Mecca  at  the  time  of  the  pilgrimage,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  title  of  Hadji,  (the  most  powerful  reconinieiidatioit  and 
best  protection  in  any  future  journey  into  the  interior  uf  Africa,) 
had  been  the  principal  motive  of  our  traveller's  second  jonrnej  into 
Kubia,  he  set  about  his  preparations  for  (he  journey.  With 
litis  view,  he  sold  his  little  slock  of  merchandize  at  Sliendy,  pur- 
.chased  a  slave-boy  for  sixteen  dollars,  a  camel  for  eleven,  and,  after 
laying  in  a  stock  of  dhourra  meal,  bnlter,  and  dnmnionr,  found  he 
kad  just  four  dollars  remaining ;  which  he  calculated  would  suf- 
fice to  carry  him  to  Djidda,  ou  which  place  he  had  a  letter  of 
"credit  from  Cairo. 

Thus  prepared  he  joined  the  caravan  for  Suekin,  by  the  route  of 
Taka;  among  them  was  a  party  of  black  traders  from  Western 
Africa,  to  which,  as  a  poor  man,  he  attached  himself;  not  only  in 
the  hope  of  deriving  information  but  also  assistance  from  litem,  if 
he  sliotild  want  it.  Ihe  principal  among  them  was  Hadji  Aly, 
u  stave-dealer,  from  Kordofan,  vUo  bad  been  a  great  traveller,  aiid 
already  thrice  performed  the  hadji. 

'  His  irovels,  anJ  ihe  apparent  sanctity  of  his  coniluci,  Iiiid  procured 
liim  great  reputalion,  and  he  was  well  received  by  the  nicks  unit  other 
chiefs,  to  whom  he  never  failed  lo  hriiig  some  snmll  presenis  [rum 
Djidda.  Allhough  almosi  coiu,[anlIy  occupied  («helher  siinng  under  n 
temporary  sited  uf  mats,  or  riding  upon  his  camel  un  the  march)  in 
teaditig  the  Koran,  yet  this  roan  was  a  cumpleie  bon  vivunt,  whose  sole 
*  uliject  was  sensual  enjoyment.  The  pmtiis  on  bis  small  capital,  which 
were  continually  renewed  by  his  travelling,  were  spent  entirely  in  (be 
grati6cation  of  bi$  desires.  IJe  carried  with  hira  a  favourite  Uorgbo 
tiave,  as  his  concubine;  she  bad  lived  with  him  three  yeurs,  and  htid 
Iter  own  camel,  while  liis  other  slaves  performed  (he  hIiuIc  journey  on 
>  foot.  His  leathern  backs  were  tilled  uiih  all  the  choice  provisions  which 
the  Shemly  market  could  uAbrd,  particularly  with  sugar  and  dales, 
and  his  dtmiers  were  the  be>l  in  the  caravun.  To  hear  liim,ialk  of 
morals  and  reliKion,  one  might  have  supposed  that  he  kncu  vice  only 
by  iiuitie;  yei  IlaJji  Aly,  who  had  ^pe^t  half  hii  life  in  ikvution;  sold 
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last  year,  in  theslavcsmarket  of  Mediiwli,  bk  own  cousin,  whon  he  htil 
recently  married  at  Mekka.  She  had  gone  thither  on  a  pilgrimage 
from  Uornou  by  the  way  of  Cairo,  when  Aly  unexpectedly  meeting 
with  her,  claimed  her  as  his  cousin,  and  married Jter:  at  Medinah,  be* 
\i\^  in  want  of  money,  he  sold  her  to  some  Egyptian  merchants;  and  as 
the  poor  woman  was  unable  to  prove  her  free  origin,  slie  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  her  fate.  The  circumstance  was  well  known  in  the  can* 
▼an,  but  the  hadji  nevertheless  still  continued  to  enjoy  all  his  wonted 
fepulation/ — pp.  S65,  366. 

Having  crossed  the  Atbara^  or  Astaboras,  their  route  lay  to  the 
south-cast;  and  they  soon  entered  the  country  of  the  Biaharye 
Arabs,  a  bold  and  handsome  race  :  tlie  men  go  constantly  armed, 
and  are  seldom  free  from  quarrels;  the  women  are  slender  and 
ele^auty  of  a  dark  brown  complexion,  with  beautiful  eyes  and  fine 
teeth.  But  the  moral  character  of  both  sexes  is  very  bad;  they 
^ve  *  treacherous,  cruel,  avaricious  and  revei^efiil,  and  are  re- 
strained in  the  indulgence  of  tlicir  passions  by  no.  laws  either  human 
or  divine.'  They  are  the  most  inhospitable  of  the  Bedouin  tribes, 
and  Uiis  alone,  says  our  traveller,  proves  them  to  be  a  true  African 
race;  tbey  speak  «o  Arabic.  At  Om  Daoud,  he  went  among 
tlie  huts  to  beg  a  little  water  or  milk,  when  his  appearance  escited 
ai^  universal  shriek  among  the  women,  who  were  terrified  at  the 
si«;ht  of  such  an  outcast  of  nature  as  they  consider  a  white  man 
to  be.  Even  at  Shendy,  on  market  days,  the  country-people  were 
often  affrighted  by  his  turning  short  upon  them,  and  generally  ex- 
claimed, *  God  preserve  us  from  the  devil!' 

The  populous  and  fertile  district  of  Taka,  a  valley  amon^  th^ 
eastern  mouutains,  overflowed  in  the  rainy  season,  is  tooted  for  its 
line  breed  of  cattle  and  excellent  dhourm.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe 
of  the  Ui^hnrein,  who  have  their  bouza  huts,  and  their  ptiblic 
women.  Wives  make  no  ditiicully  in  receiving  strangers  into  their 
tents;  but,  says  Burckhardt,  with  great  sin)  plicity,  'this  never  hap- 

[)cncd  to  me:  for  whenever  I  presented  myself  before  a  tent,  the 
adies  greeted  me  with  loud  screams,  and  waved  their  hands  for  me 
to  depart  instantly.'  These  people  eat  the  blood  of  animals  coagu- 
lated over  the  fire,  and  the  liver  and  kidneys  i-aw;  but  tlie  milk  of 
the  camel  and  dhourra  are  their  principal  articles  of  food.  Like 
4he  Hishareins  of  Atbara,  those  of  Taka  are  treacherous,  revengeful, 
aud  addicted  to  theft. 

*  A  lladendoa  seldom  scruples  to  kill  his  companion  on  the  road  ia 
order  to  possess  hiinself  of  the  most  tritlins  article  of  value,  if  he  enter- 
tains a  hope  of  doing  it  with  impuiuty;  but  the  retuliation  of  blood  ex- 
ists ill  full  force.  Among  the  llallenji^a,  who  draw  their  origin  from 
Al)yssini:i,  a  horrihle  custom  i<  said  to  attend  the  revenije  of  blood; 
when  ihe  slayer  has  been  seized  l>y  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  a  fa- 
intly fea.st  is  i)roclaiined,  at  which  the   murderer  is  brought  into  the 

midst 
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midM  of  ibem,  bouniiupon  sn  Angnreyg,  and  while  liii  lliroal  i» singly 
cut  with  n  rasur,  the  blood  is  cmiglit  in  ft  bowl,  and  handed  lound 
amongst  the  guetts,  every  oiie  of  whom  is  bound  to  ilriuk  of  it  ut  ibe 
inumcui  the  victim  breathes  his  last,' — p.  396. 

On  leaving  Taka  they  were  joined  by  a  nimibcr  of  black  pil- 
grims from  Bagernie  and  Boriiou  as  far  as  Tiiubuctoo,  begging 
iLeir  way  to  Mecca. 

*  The  equipments  n{  all  these  pilgrims  are  exactly  alike,  and  coiwiitt 
of  a  Ifcw  rags  tied  round  the  waist,  a  white  woollen  bonnet,  a  ledlbeni 
provision  sack,  carried  on  a  long  slick  over  the  shouliler,  a  leathern 
pouch  containing  a  book  of  prayers,  or  a  copy  of  a  fen  chapters  of  the 
Koran,  a 'wooden  tablet,  one  foot  Jn  length,  by  six  inches  in  breudlb, 
upon  which  they  write  charms,  or  pruyers,  for  ihepselvcs  or  others  to 
learn  by  heart,  an  inkstand  formed  of  a  small  gourd,  a  bowl  to  drink 
out  of,  or  lo  collect  victuals  in  from  the  charitable,  a  small  earthen  pot 
for  ubiuiion,  and  a  long  slrinj;  of  beads  hanging  in  many  turns  round 
the  neck.' — p.  40?. 

Vast  numbers  perish  on  this  long  and  unhealthy  route ;  they  arc 
looked  upon,  however,  as  martynt,  and  their  fate  rather  encourages 
than  deters  others  from  follow  ing  their  example.  Oiie  of  the  pru- 
seikt  company  was  blind  ;  he  had  come  from  the  west  of  Darfgur, 
cuided  by  a  slick  in  the  hands  of  a  companion  who  led  the  way. 
sir.  Bitrckhardt  subseijuenlly  saw  this  man  begging  in  the  mosque  . 
at  Mt'cca,  and  again  at  Medina  grovelling  on  the  threbhold  of 
the  temple,  and  exclaiming,  as  he  asked  for  charity,  '  I  am  blind, 
but  the  Jigtit  of  the  word  of  God  and  the  love  of  his  prophet  illu- 
mine my  soul,  nnd  have  been  my  guide  from  Soudan  to  this  tomb!' 

We  have  already  extended  our  account  of  this  interesting  volume 
to  too  great  a  length  lo  allow  us  to  dwell  on  the  journey  across  the 
■nounlains  to  the  port  of  Suakin,  on  the  Hed  Sea;  where  our 
traveller  waa  likely  to  fare  worse  than  be  had  hitherto  done,  had 
ho  not  forluiialely  been  possessed,  as  we  befoie  observed,  of  a  tir- 
maun  from  Malionimed  Ali,  which  procured  tiim  a  passage  (q 
Djidda; — and  here  we  must  lake  our  leave  of  him  till  the  appear- 
•lice  of  nnoiher  volume,  which  we  presume  will  contam  tbe  ac- 
count of  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  to  Medina. 

We  cannot,  li')wcver,  close  this  Article,  long  as  it  is,  wilhout  re* 
verting  to  a  subject  which  has  more  than  once  occupied  our  atten- 
tion— ihc  course  and  termination  of  the  Niger,  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  our  lamented  traveller's  intended  rewarches  in  Souduu, 

Inournjviewof  Park's  second  journey,  (No.  XXV.  p.  13S.  137. 
140-)  we  were  induced  to  try  th«  validity  of  the  hypotlKsis  (tirst  thrown 
Mit  by  Maxwell)  which  gave  lo  ihc  Niger  a  souilicrn  course,  and  n 
lerniiualioit  in  the  Zaite  or  Congo  ;  and  wc  entered  on  ijie  ([ucxtion 
Cliielly  because  Park  had  warmly  ndopleil  that  liypgllicsis,  previoustjr 
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to  his  leaving  England,  and  in  the  truth  of  which  he  afterwards  be*' 
came  more  strongly  confirmed  the  farther  be  proceeded  down  the 
stream.     We  felt  that  the  opinion  of  the  man  who  had  firsts  in  mo- 
dern  times,  ascertained  its  eastern  course,  was  not  to  be  rejected  on 
slight  grounds ;  and  we  are  willing  to  persuade  ourseWes  thai  we 
^cceeded,  at  least,  in  shewing  that  the  arguments  against  tke  possi- 
bility of  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis  were  not  well  founded  ;  leav- 
ing to  others  tlie  choice  of  probabilities  between  the  Congo  and  the 
swamps  of  Wangara.    The  unfortunate  expedition  of  Captain  . 
Tuckey  made  no  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  question,  excepting 
that  the  information  procured  on  that  voyage  went  far  to  establish 
the  fact  of  the  21aire  having  its  origin  to  the  northward  of  the 
^  equator. 

But  Mr.  Burckhardt  has  revived  a  question  of  older  date  than 
either  of  the  above-mentioned  speculations,  by  the  assurances  which 
he  received — and  which  every  Arab  merchant  and  black  pilgrim, 
has  repeated  in  every  quarter  of  northern  and  western  Africa,—* 
that  the  Niger  of  Soudan  and  the  Nile  of  Egypt  are  one  and  the 
same  river.  This  general  testimony  to  a  physical  fact  can  be  shaken 
only  by  direct  proof  to  the  contrary,  or  by  demonstration  of  its 
physical  impossibility,  lliat  it  had  been  so  shaken  by  the  argu- 
ments of  Major  Rennell  we  never  conceived  a  doubt,  until  the  pe- 
rusal of  Mr.  Burckiiardt*s  narrative  induced  us  to  look  more  closely 
hito  the  stateinenls  of  Bruce,  on  which  the  impossibility  of  iden- 
tity was  chiefly  grounded ;  when  we  perceived  them  to  be  so 
vague  and  inconsistent,  that  we  determined  to  try  the  questioo 
on  its  own  merits. 

If  it  be  true  .that  the  Niger  actirally  miites  with  the  Nile,  it  can 
only  do  so  through  therhanncl  of  the  Ualir  el  Abiad  or  White  river, 
which  joins  the  Bahr  el  Azrek  near  Halfaia,  about  the  l6th  parallel 
of  northern  latitude,  on  the  extensive  plain  of  Sennaar ;  and  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  all  travellers  goes  to  this  point.  *  All  the 
Buniuans  ami  Haussans  (says  Hornemann)  that  I  questioned  about 
the  distant  regions  of  this  river,  (the  Niger)  agreed  in  tellirrg  me  that 
it  ran  through  the  land  of  the  Heathens  by  Sennaar:  others  affirmed 
that  it  passes  through  Darfbur  iu  its  course  eastward  and  Aows  to 
Cairo,  being  one  stream  with  the  Egyptian  Nile.'  He  was  further 
informed  by  a  native  of  Egypt  who  had  several  times  travelled  to 
Darfour  and  to  tlie  southward  of  it,  to  collect  slaves,  *  diat  tlie 
commuYiiration  of  the  Niger  with  the  Nile  was  not  to  be  doubted; 
but  that  tlris  communication,  before  the  i-ainy  season,  was  very  little 
in  those  parts,  the  Niger  being  at  the  dry  period  rtposittgy  or,  fion 
fbtens,*  and  ^  that  the  river  called  Bahr  el  Abiad  is  this  river,'  (the 
Niger).  In  the  suite  of  the  Morocco  princes  taken  on  board  the 
Tagus  frigate  at  Alexandria;  was  a  hadji  who  had  frequently  visited 

Tiuibuctoo. 
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TimbuctDO.  This  man  assiireH  Captain  Dundas,  that  iherp  was  but 
one  o)iininii  in  that  city,  of  the  identily  of  the  Niger  and  (he  Nile; 
ihai  the  former  discharged  itself  into  tlje  Bahr  Soudan,  and  the  Ut- 
ter had  its  rise  out  of  ttrat  sea : — but  it  is  needless  (o  multiply  con- 
curring tcsli mollies.  If  we  examine  the  character  of  the  Atiiud, 
we  bhal]  find  it  to  be  that  of  a  river  which  has  traversed  a  long 
course  of  level  counli'y,  rather  than  a  collected  body  of  mounlain- 
Btreanis.  Driice  snys  that  where  it  joins  the  Azrek  at  Wed  Hoiila,it 
is  '  larger  Ihuii  the  Nile,' — '  deep  in  all  its  course,' — '  twice  a» 
broad  lis  the  Nile,  and  can  scarcely  be  seeii  to  flow;' — <  thai  it 
mils  deail  and  with  little  inclination,'  and  '  preserves  its  stream 
alwnys  undiminished.'  Bruce  saw  it  at  the  height  of  tlie  rainy 
sea^^on,  and  yet  it  ran  '  dead' — in  fact,  the  whole  description  which 
he  gives  of  this  western  branch  of  the  Nile,  points  it  out  as  aii 
immense  canal  or  <traiu,  rjnictty  carrying  off  the  collected  waters 
of  some  great  lake  or  inland  sea — such  as  the  lakes  of  Ghana  and 
Wiingara  nre  described  to  be,  or  that  sea  of  Soiidan  of  which  all 
the  Arab  trovetlers  speak. 

Two  objections,  however,  have'beeii  stated  to  tliis  terminalion  of 
the  Niger,  and  hucIi  as  would  be  insuperable  if  implicit  conlidence 
could  every  where  be  placed  in  ihe  accuracy  of  Bruce.  The  first 
is,  the  great  elevation  of  the  plain  of  Seminar,  which  would  require 
the  bed  of  the  Abiad,  and  conseauently  that  of  the  Niger,  to 
be  at  least  5000  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  an  elevation 
greater,  probably,  than  even  the  sowi'ce  of  the  Niger  ; — the  second 
is  the  want  of  corrcsponderwe  in  the  periodical  inundations  of  the 
Nile  of  Egypt  aitd  the  Nile  of  Soudan. 

Now,  aUhough  Mr.  Bntce  seems  to  have  kept  a  weatherjonmal 
in  Abyssinia,  we  find  only  two  observations  for  elevation  niaile  by 
the  baromvter,  one  of  which  is  unintelligible,*  at  least  to  us,  and  tite 
other  not  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  notice.  This  latter  one  was  taken 
at  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  is  thus  stated  :  '  I  had  procured,'  lie 
«ays, '  from  (he  English  ships  while  at  Jidda,  some  quicksilver,  per- 
fectly pure,  and  heavier  than  the  common  sort ;  warming  tlieiefore 
the  tube  genii)  at  Ihc  fire,  I  filled  it  with  this  quicksilver,  and,  to 
iny  great  surprize,  found  that  it  stood  at  the  height  of  twenty-two 
English  inches :  suspecting  that  some  air  mighthuve  insinuulcd  itself 
into  ihe  lube,  I  laid  it  by  in  a  warm  part  of  the  tent,  cov«rei),  lilt 
morning,  and  returning  to  bed,  slept  there  profoundly  till  hix,  when, 
ealiiifted  the  whole  was  in  perfect  order,  1  foumi  it  to  stand  at 

*  Bjr  iIm  mran  of  Torlyione  abtcrfUions  Isknii  ■(  UoMsah.  a>i  >li<^  K«l  ^,  Die 
lieigliter  thr  bifunvlcr  ii  uid  lo  be  15°  6' l', uid  u  Vaim.tV  1' ^.  Iliolifcrrnce 
or  »liii:b,  he  sat>,  giva  ■  diffimice  of  flrvulion  of  tin  loo  pluxi  <:r\m\  In  4AC4  fret. 
WhalMjrlorbsiuiu.Icrlie  could  line  uxul  (o  indicalf  >5°  6' >' on  mie.cl  aiih  tbe  m. 
ii  BM  eiplslncd,  not  do  wt  prelmd  To  midfnMnd.— Vol.  v,  p.  440.  Tbird  (diiiua. 

twenty- 
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twenty- two  English  incheSyaDcl  thence  I  iorerred  that,  at  the^Mirccs 
of  the  Nile,  1  was  then  more  than  two  miles  above  the  level  of  the 
•ea.'*  This  inference  would  not  have  been  authorized,  even  had 
Ills  instniment  been  as  perfect  as  it  was  evidently  otherwise :  for 
admitting  that  the  mercury  stood  at  Massuah  on  the  Red  Sea,  at 
thirty  inches,  (instead  of  twenty-five,)  and  disregarding  the  cor> 
rections  for  difference  of  temperature,  &c.  (which  he  had  no 
means  of  knowing,)  the  descent  of  tlie  mercury  to  twenty*two  inches 
would  give  an  elevation  of  barely  8000  feet,  instead  of  more  than 
'  10,560  feet.  But  the  proof  of  his  inaccuracy  will  be  obvions  when 
it  is  considered  that  by  his  account,  the  mountain  of  Geesh  amal  be 
15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  we  are  told  that  snow 
never  falls  in  any  part  of  Abyssinia. 

Yet  tliis  loose  estimate  of  the  elevation  of  the  apringa  of  the 
Nile  is  tlie  only  groundwork  for  deducing  thatof  Sennaar;  for  itft 
he  took  no  observation  whatever,  but  states  loosely  tliat  the  piaio  of 
Sennaar  '  is  more  than  a  mile  lower  than  the  high  couDtry  of 
Abyssinia* — that  is,  about  5,^00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  setu 
We  shall  find,  however,  by  examining  another  part  of  hia  work, 
that  such  an  elevation  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  a  former 
atatement.  In  noticing  the  strange  assertion  of  the  Jesuits,  that 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  are  inconsiderable  eminences  to  the  oiouii- 
tain  Guza,  he  saya,  *  though  really  the  base  of  Lamalmon,  it 
is  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  high.'t  If  he  means  above  the  sea,  being 
to  the  southward  of  Sennaar,  or  higher  up  the  river,  arid  on  more 
elevated  ground,  the  latter  plain  roust  of  course  be  lower  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  or  I3'i0  feet;  a  height  which  agrees  Uetter  with 
the  '  easy  descent'  the  Nile  has  from  hence  to  the  sea,  than  his  ele- 
vation of  more  tlian  5200  feet;  but  on  this  point  we  mean  not  la 
insist  further,  as  we  may  have  misunderstood  Bruce. 

'  Every  account  given  by  modern  travellers  through  Nubia  agrees 
with  the  '  easy  ascent  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.'  In  the  whole  dis* 
tance  of  one  thousand  miles,  from  the  Abiad  to  the  Mediterranean, 
there  are  but  two  cataracts,  which  are  not  falls^  but  mere  rapidM^ 
occasioned  by  contractions  of  the  bed  of  the  river  by  rocks,  neither 
of  which  pre;ient  an  interruption  to  navigation.  Lord  Belmore  na- 
vigated the  Nile  against  the  stream  without  any  diflBculty  to  the 
second  cataract,  as  did  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles ;  and  Bruce 
says  he  sailed  against  the  stream  at  the  rate  of  eight  miits  an  hour. 
Mr.  Burckhardt,  in  crossing  the  mountains  from  Shendy,  through 
Taka,  to  the  hhore  of  the  Red  Sen,  evidently  found  the  de- 
scent to  that  sea  little  more  than  the  af<cent  from  the  Nile.  Hie 
current  of  the  Nile  is  at  no  time  so  rapid  as  thatof  the  Ganges;  io 

•  Vol.  T.  p,3ll.  1  Vol.  if.  p.  S71. 
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(he  dry  scnsnti  it  is  inuch  loss  sn;  yrt  wc  have  ihc  tCHlinTonv  of 
Mbjtit  Renneil,  (nnd  beller  we  could  itot  dfsirc,)  givcii  loo  on  iicliial 
ei)>erinient,  that  tlte  slope  ot'  thv  bed  uf  the  Uungea  is  only  Jiur 
tMches  ill  a  mile,  ind  ifaat  of  the  lend,  in  a  slrat^it  line  uloiig  iia 
winding  banks,  nine  inches  in  a  mile.  The  slope  of  llie  bed  ol'  llie 
Amazons  is  stated  by  Coiiii:iwiiiG  to  be  likewise  fonr  inctius,  nnd 
that  of  the  pluin  through  which  it  Howg  six  inches  and  three-quar- 
ters. The  Nile  is  kns  tortuous  ihnn  cilhi-r  of  these  rivers,  and  the 
■lope  of  the  continued  plane  or  valley  through  which  it  fluus  may, 
peniaps,  be  taken  at  si\  inches,  which  would  give  to  that  part  of  lllt^ 
ptaiu  of  Scnnani'  where  the  Abiad  joins  the  Azrek,  an  elevation  of 
atiO  f«x)t,  instead  of  more  than  .JUOO ;  yet  it  is  on  the  latter  suppo- 
siiion,  and  on  tlmt  alone,  tliat  tlie  junction  of  the  Niger  widi  the 
Mile  has  been  declared  impossible.  We  are  per^iuMlbi),  however, 
ihiit  it  would  not  be  impossible,  were  wc  to  give  to  the  Nile  the  full 
slope  of  the  Ganges,  and  to  consider  the  elevation  of  ilie  point  of 
contlueiicc  of  the  two  rivers  ( Abiod  and  Azrek)  above  the  Mediter- 
nnenn  to  be  7-SO  or  even  800  feet ;  and  wc  arrive  at  this  conclusion 
on  ihc  following  grounds. 

The  course  of  the  Niger  for  the  first  2000  British  miles  is  within 
two  dcjjrees  on  either  side  of  the  lAdi  parallel  of  latitude,  ending, 
itn  it  h  supposed,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Waiigxra  in  about  the 
14th  parallel.  But  the  hypothesis  docs  not  admit  of  its  ceasing  in 
die  sea  of  Wangara ;  and  if  it  proceeds,  it  must  necessarily  deelitie 
and  pass  to  the  southward  of  Darfour,  as  fur  probably  as  the  lati- 
tude 10°  N.,  where  it  may  join  the  Abiad.  Supposing  diis  to  be  the 
case,  the  length  of  its  course  from  Wangara  In  the  contluence  of 
the  Abiud  and  the  Azrek  would  be  about  1000  Ei^Hsh  miles.  If 
ttieii  we  allow  tlie  full  inclination  of  the  Ganges  (nhie  inches  in  the 
mile)  for  the  first  'J<XX)  miles,  aud  that  of  the  Attiaxonsfor  the  latter 
1000  miles,  (being  in  all  probability  a  snccestiion  of  seas  or  lakes, 
till  it  joins  the  r/f it r/- running  cnnal  of  (lie  Abiad,)  and  BrX)  feel,  as 
above  mentioned,  for  the  whole  inclination  from  the  Abia<l  to  the 
sca,we  shall  have '2800  feet  as  the  ulevalion^ibich  would  be  rccjiilred 
for  the  miurce  of  the  Niger,  to  carry  it  through  Soudan  and  l^yjH 
into  the  Mediterranean,  wtlh  a  current  e(]ual  to  that  of  (he  Ganges 
or  the  Amazons — an  elevation  which  will  perhaps  not  be  deemed  too 
great  for  the  real  Irudi,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  same  elevated 
n^ion  from  which  it  issues  gives  rise  to  two  oilier  great  rivers,  the 
Senegal  and  the  Gambia.  Unt  as  ^^e  may  ronfidently  assert  that 
neidier  the  current  of  the  Niger  nor  of  the  Nile  is  ofeiiiiiil  strength 
with  that  of  the  Ganges  or  the  Amniono.  even  this  elevation  would 
not  be  rcfinired  to  curry  the  waters  to  the  Mcditerraiieiin. 

The  other  objection  to  (be  identity  of  the  Niger  and  the  Nile  is 
grounded  on  the  tncongiuity  of  (heir  periiNlienl  lunui'ationA ;  that  is 
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to  sav,  on  the  rise  «nd  fall  of  the  former  river  not  correspondiitj; 
with  those  of  the  latter.  The  contrary,  however,  we  apprehend 
to.be  the  fact.  The  sea  of  Soudan,  or,  if  (he  expression  be  more 
correct,  the  lakes  and  swnmps  of  Wai^ara,  are  stated  to  be  full 
and  overflowing  about  tlie  middle  of  August.  Supposing  tbe  out- 
let to  flow  into  the  Abiad,  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  the 
waters  would  reach  the  Azrek  in  three  weeks — at  three  miles  an 
hour,  in  a  fortnight;  in  either  case  early  in  September.  Now 
though  the  Nile  is  sometimes  at  its  height  about  the  end  of  Au* 
gust,  it  frequently  continues  to  rise  to  the  middle  of  Septembef  and 
to  fall  but  little,  with  occasional  risings,  during  the  whole  month 
of  October ;  circumstances  which  could  hardly  happen  if  its  sup- 
ply was  derived  solely  from  the  mountain -streams  of  AbyssiuMi 
and  those  of  the  Bahr-el- Abiad,  if  the  latter  had  no  other  scHirces 
than  those  in  the  Jebel-Kumri  or  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  A 
mountain- torrent  is  soon  exhausted,  and  ceases  almost  with  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  periodical  rains ;  and  if  the  Nile  had  no  other 
supply  its  fall  would  be  sudden,  which  is  contrary  to  the  /act. 
*  All  the  waters  in  Abyssinia,^  says  Bruce,  '  collected  .into  tbe 
Nile  would  not  be  suflicient  to  pass  its  scanty  stream  through  the 
burning  deserts  of  Nubia,  without  the  Abiad  which  joins  it  at 
Halfaia;'  and  in  another  place  he  says,  ^  the  Nile  would  be  dry 
for  eight  months  in  the  year  but  for  the  Abiad:' — and,  we  may 
add,  the  Abiad  would  not  greatly  assist  in  prolonging  the  flooding 
of  the  Nile,  after  the  cessation  of  tlie  rains,  if  it  had  no  other  supply 
than  those  derived  from  the  mountain-streams  of  the  Jebel-Kumri, 
We  ventured  to  assert  in  a  former  Number,  (XXXVI.  p.  348.) 
that  all  lakes  or  inland  seas,  having  no  outlets,  must,  from  the 
very  nature  of  things,  be  salt ;  we  quoted  several  well-known  in- 
stances in  proof  of  this :  hence  we  concluded  that,  as  tliose  of 
Wangara,  according  to  Arabian  authorities,  were  fresh,  they  must 
necessarily  have  their  outlets.  We  have  since  received  an  account 
of  two  lar<;e  seas,  or  sheets  of  water,  being  discovered  in  the  inte- 
rior of  New  ilolland,  supplied  chiefly  by  two  rivers  of  very  con* 
sidorable  size,  whose  sources  are  on  the  western  side  of  tbe  Plue 
^lountains.  The  tirst,  which  is  to  the  southwest  of  Port  Jack- 
son, was  ascertained  to  have  no  outlet;  but  of  the  second,  the  ex- 
ploring party  could  not  discern  the  boundary.  We  know  pot  whetlier 
Lieutenant  Oxiey  forgot  (like  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie)  to  dip 
his  flnger  into  the  water  to  taste  it ;  but  he  has  at  least  supplied 
unequivocal  testimony  that  the  waters  of  the  flrst  were  $aity  as  all 
the  plants,  collected  on  the  shores  and  islands  and  swampy  places 
of  this  lake  or  morass,  prove  to  be  saline  plants,  and  of  the  same 
species  as  those  which  grow  on  the  sea-shore  of  that  countiy:— 
Ou  this  ground  we  may  safely  pronounce  it  an  inland  lake,  without 
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mnv  outlet.  Were  thii  tlie  cnse  with  regard  to  Waugara,  llie  waten 
vuuM  be,  from  the  noture  of  the  soil  through  which  the  ^jger  aod; 
oilier  livors  flow,  reninrkably  salt,  from  tlie  successive  evaporalion 
of  the  wuter  mid  ihe  conoequenl  nccumulalton  of  saline  particles  for 
ibouNuiiiiH  of  jeara,  perhaps  fruiii  the  creation  of  ttie  world  ;  where- 
as, bj  Luviiig  an  uullct,  these  particles,  being  dissolved  by  the  an- 
■H|ol  iiuiiid|iti/iiis,  aie  carried  uff,  and  the  remaining  waters  thus 
preirierve  ilieir  fre»hneM.. 

We  give  no  credit  whatever  to  the  report  received  by  Mr.  Jack->1 
soo.  of  u  peiwon  having  perfornicii  a  vovane  by  water  from  Ttmbuc-  , 
loo  to  Cairo.  Lnrge  seus  in  the  rainy  season,  and  chains  of  lakea  la 
the  dry,  iire  not  iilviiing  navigations  to  native  Africans,  whose  trade 
anil  iniveU  are  ulnioxt  universiilly  cortdiicted  by  cttrai-aiis  which 
Bnrckhardt  aiisures  us  is  not  only  more  suited  to  the  taaie  of  the 
people,  but  cheaper.  To  expose  ihcniseUes  to  the  risk  of  perishing 
by  famine,  of  being  dcvunred  by  crocodiles,  or  plundered  by  the 
long  succession  of  pellv  chiefs  on  the  borders  of  rivers,  are  evils 
more  terrible  (haii  any  which  ihey  meet  with  in  crouing  the  largest 
deserts.  Even  on  the  Nile,  from  Sennaat  to  the  second  cataract, 
there  is  no  flouting  craft,  and  the  only  mode  of  passing  the  river  a 
by  a  rude  raft  of  the  stems  of  tlie  puLni-tree  or  an  inflated  sheep- 
>kin. 

Wt  leave  our  readers  to  druw  their  own  conclusion  as  to  the  *ali. 
dity  of  thi.'  geiierul  testittiuny  which  we  have  stated  to  prevail  in 
favour  of  the  identity  of  the  Nile  of  Soudan  and  thp  Nile  of 
Egypt :  for  ourselves,  though  we  are  by  ih>  means  wedded  to  any 
particular  theory, — «e  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  tliatllus  tes- 
timony has  not  yet  been  contradicted  by  any  direct  proof  or  kiiOMu 
{iliysical  inipossiliiiity. 


Art.  IX. — LeRouaumede  tVestpfialie — Jerome  liiionaparte — 
sa   Cour — j«   tnvorit — el  tci  Mhiiilres.     ParunT^ioin  ocu- 
laire.     Paris.   IU20. 
T^HE  shortest  lived  of  kinsdoms  was  the  kingdom  of  VVeslph&lia, 
-^     attd  yet  it  lived  longer  than  it  deserved.     It  wiis  created  in  the 
wantQime^s  of  Buona|>arte'a  nndacity,  and  it  was  swept  away  in 
the  whirlwind  of   European  vengeance.     During  the  sh'ick  of  ele- 
ments the  existence  of  this  little  etute  was  almost  unknown,    und  in 
the  great  day  vf  retribution  its  fate  wns  hardly  remarked  :  but  aa^  „ 
after  the  stormy  fight  in  which  navies  have  contended,  tlie  peoj)]«.,  , 
of  (he  neighbouring  shores   pick  up  uiih  some  degree  of  iniereit) 
the  empty  boat  which  recalls  the  remembrance  of  ike  magniGccirt 
veMcl  to  which  she  once  belonged — so  we  may  be  permitted  to- 
glean,  for  the  amusement  of  out  M-adt'rs,  a  few  fragmutits  of  ihi; 
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wreck  of  that  miserable  skiff^  nicknamed  the  kingdom  of  West* 
phaUa. 

The  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  created  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
in  October  1807.  It  was  composed  of  the  Prussian  provinces  of 
Eichfeldy  Hohenstein,  Hartz,  Haiberstadt,  Magdebourg,  and 
several  others,  and  of  the  dominions  of  the  elector  of  Hesse,  to- 
gedier  with  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  and  the  counties  of  Schaum- 
berg  and  Osnabruch,  and,  at  a  subsequent  period  and  for  a  short 
time,  the  electorate  of  Hanover. 

Over  this  new  state,  composed  of  countries  which  had  no  syai- 
pathy  or  connection  of  feelins,  except  only  what  were  caused  by 
a  community  of  the  German  language,  was  placeda  Cortican  kiag, 
and  a  court  and  administrators  selected  from  the  dregs  of  Paris, 
and  who  could  speak  nothing  but  French. 

The  first  care  of  the  provident  and  illustrious  creator  of  this 
kii^dMn,  Napoleon  the  Great,  was  to  appoint  a  council  of  re- 
gency to  govern  till  the  arrival  of  his  brother  Jerome,  whom  he 
bad  in  his  wisdom  des^nated  for  its  sovereign,  and  whonadmitled, 
even  by  those  who  praise  the  rest  of  the  family,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  impudent,  profligate  and  incapable  coxcombs,  whether  by  sea 
or  land,  (for  he  had  exhibited  himself  on  both  elements^)  thai  had 
ever  excited  die  contempt  of  mankind  while  he  served  in  an  inferior 
sphere,  or  their  wonder  and  disgust  when  he  was  dragged  by  his 
bipther's  booyancy  into  higher  and  more  critical  examination. 

The  r^ency  was  composed  of  persons  whose  names  are  still  to 
be  found  m  the  dramatis  persouas  of  the  farce  which  the  Sieor 
De  Caze  has  been  lately  playing  in  the  character  of  the  King  of 
France — Count  Beugnot,  a  ci-devant  steward  or  seneschal  of  a 
manor  in  Champagne ;  Simeon,  an  old  lawyer  of  Aix ;  M.  JoUi- 
vet,  a  political  quack,  who  has  been  an  obscure  member  of  all 
the  National  Assemblies  and  Conventions  of  the  revolution,  and 
who  considers  himself  as  a  great  man,  because,  by  his  absolute 
incapacity  and  nullity,  he  had  escaped  being  exiled  or  guillotined, 
the  alternative  fate  of  every  man  of  respectability,  talents,  or  rank; 
and  General  La  Grange,  a  revolutionary  parvenu,  *  as  brave'  (his 
countrymen  say)  *  but  as  ignorant  as  his  own  sword,' — and  to  this 
steward,  attorney,  mountebank  and  corporal,  the  destinies  of  the 
new  realm  were  appropriately  committed. 

These  regents  were  no  sooner  installed  than  they  found  thtt 
they  had  not  one  only,  but  twenty  viceroys  over  them,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  commissaries  of  Napoleon  the  Great ^  who  exercised 
all  the  power  and  seized  all  the  revenues,  in  the  name  and  for 
the  use  of  their  master;  aud  who  left  to  the  illusirioua  quar- 
fjetto  only  the  pleasing  employments  of  explaining  to  the  Gannans^ 
'^    ' -^  an  iaterpreiel*^  the  decrees  of  contribution,  coamjiiptton. 

and 
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teiil  conlrscDlion,  which  ihe  ronfidential  commissaries  had  previ- 
ousK  begun  to  execute  in  Uic  name  of  Niipolenn  the  Great.  TTie 
"jiodr  people,  tliough  they  knew  nothing  of  the  French  langnage, 
iegan  tohuve  a  verv  lively  sense  of  the  blessings  nf  French  frater- 
nity, and  they  locked  witli  no  small  anxiety  to  the  arrival  of  their 
^i»g,  in  thennityof  Mho«e  power,  and  in  I  he  sanctity  of  whose  name, 
tbey  hoped  to  tiiul  some  alleviation  of  their  miseries  and  disgrace 
under  the  Bengnols,  Simeons,  and  JolUveta. 

A  raven  was  tli»i)ut<:lied  from  the  royal  ark  at  Paris  to  view 
this  lund  of  promise  and  to  report  whether  the  waters  had  subsi- 
ited,  ami  whether  it  was  dry  enough  for  the  imperial  foot  of  the 
Most  Serene  IVince.  'ITiisworlhy  messenger  found  thai, provided 
glasses,  rnrpcls,  sola;,  conmiodus,  actresses,  and  police  spies 
were  sent  from  Paris  in  sufficient  numbers,  llie  new  realm  might 
be  made  habitable  as  an  occasional  residence ;  and  accordingly, 
these  pri  liininaries  being  settled,  wilh  »11  the  accuracy  of  a  Magiia 
Charta  for  Westphalia,  His  Majesty  King  Jerome,  about  the  end 
i)f  December  1807,  entered  in  a  tritimph,  which  Mr.  Burke  would 
have  called  an  ovation,  his  good  city  of  Cassel — the  astounded 
Cipilal  of  his  heterogeneous  dontinions. 

The  hrst  operation  of  tlie  royal  government  was  worthy  of  its 
gravity:  the  palace  of  f\'ilhelmsli6he  was  baptized  with  the  new 
and  consistent  name  of  'Sapolfomhohe.  The  nest  measure  was 
10  disperse  the  members  of  the  regency  into  the  chief  offices  of 
the  ad  minis  I  rati  on.  Simeon  was  made  lord  chancellor  and  mi- 
nister for  the  home  department ;  Beugnot  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
snry ;  Jolln-et  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  General  La  Grange 
minister  at  war.  As  not  one  of  these  ministers  knew  one  wortl 
of  German,  a  minister  of  police  was  superadded,  who  knew  as 
little ;  and  thus  the  whole  administration  of  the  kingdom,  in  every 
department,  was  a  series  of  leitona  in  the  German  tongue  given 
by  the  chief  clerks  to  the  respective  ministers,  and  of  leitaotii  in 
trenfh,  reciprocally,  communicated  hy  the  latter:  it  was  howevct 
observed  that  this  Madras  system  of  mutual  instruction  had  very 
limited  re^nlt^ ;  except  that  the  French  teamed  that  neiiigeit  meant 
j>o\nt  ^areent,  and  that  the  Germans  learned  that  point  Sargent 
meant  disKiyally,  disaffection,  dismissal  and  disgrace. 

'  The  march  of  the  human  mind,' '  the  progress  of  philosopliy,* 
and  •  the  lights  of  the  age,'  require,  (Ss  the  Buonapartists  tell  us.)  ia 
the  days  in  which  we  have  the  honour  to  live,  a  wise,  respected, 
strong, liberal,  and  national  system  ofgovenmienl.  How  beautifully 
Buonaparte  in  his  kingdom  of  Westphalia  exemplitied  this  theory, 
is  already  apparent.  It  was  national — because,  even  in  llie  heart  of 
Germany,  the  ministers  were  French ;  it  was  liberal — because  it 
was  above  all  little  prejudices  of  religion  and  morals ;  it  was 
H  H  2  strong — 
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BtroDg — because  it  was  supported  by  French  bayouets ;  it  was  wise 
-^-because  it  obeyed,  if  not  cheerfully^  at  least  accurately,  all  the 
dictates,  nay,  even  ail  the  hints  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuiieries  ;  and 
)iow  respected  and  respectable  it  was,  may  be  judged  from  the  fol- 
ing  anecdote. 

Shortly  after  Jerome's  arrival,  and  before  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment had  l>een  entirely  entcnsted  to  him,  be  was  one  day  in  the 
garden  of  the  palace,  surrounded  by  the  chivalrous  court  which  bis 
brother  had  created  for  him.  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  be  gay, 
imd  the  weather,  in  the  first  days  of  spring,  being  inviting.  His 
Majesty  proposed  a  game  at  leapfrog!  and  in  order  to  eiioei-'it 
is  tne  known  character  of  the  Buonaparte  dynastv  to  excel  all  meo 
in  all  things — he  stripped  himself  even  to  his  royal  shirt,  to  facilitate 
hia  movementH.  Unhappily  the  windows  of  a  private  house  over- 
looked this  scene  of  princely  revelry ;  and  as  his  Majesty  was  now 
^m  object  of  some  curiosity,  they  were  soon  filled  with  spectators, 
who  however  did  i)p|,  it,  seems,  sufficiently  approve  the  feats  of 
royal  activity.  Next  laaming  the  house  was  seized  by  the  iipg, 
who  thus  gave  at  once  a  striking  proof  of  the  gravity  and  justice 
with  which  he  %i*a8  Hkely  to  adminiater  a  government,  from  which 
the  venerable  family  of  Hesse  had  been  just  driven,  as  bigoted, 
atingy,  and  illiberal. 

The  court,  however,  had  no  misgivings  as  to  the  character  of  its 
sovereign;  it  was  consistently  composed, — the  husbands  and  wives 
were  of  the  easiest  and  most  indulgent  dispositions — liberal  in  all 
points — to  such  a  degree  that,  while  Jerome,  over-awed  atJirU  by 
the  rank  and  character  of  his  wife,  a  princess  of  Bavaria,  maio- 
tained  some  show  of  moral  decency  towards  her,  it  was  shrewdly 
said,  that  their  conjugal  union  was  a  source  of  seattdal  to  the  whole 
court.  This  was  a  scandal  however,  and  the  only  one,  which  Je- 
rome took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  correcting. 

We  are  afraid  that  it  is  too  general  and  too  just  a  reproach,  that 
whatevei*  is  fouud  unfit  for  employment  in  a  mother-country  is 
exactly  suited  for  the  colonies :  judge  then  what  must  have  been 
the  fate  of  the  poor  German  colony,  under  the  rod  of  that  impe- 
rious step- mother  France.  To  be  unfit  for  Paris  was  considered 
as  a  qualification  for  Cassel,  and  accordingly  the  bankrupts,  swind- 
lers, and  fortune-hunters  of  the  French  capital,  poured  mto  this 
new  land  of  promise ;  and  although  there  were  of  course  many 
disappointments,  several  of  these  adventurers,  and  particularly 
those  who  had  pretty  wives,  were  soon  absorbed  into  the  West- 
phalian  administration.  One  of  the  most  respectable  iiYen  of  the 
uriiole  court  was  one  Bouchard,  who  having  been  a  pedlar  of 
tooth-picks  and  braces,  in  the  coffee-houses  of  Hamburgh,  awoke 

one 
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one  fine  ittortiiii^,  and  foiiml  himself  prefect  of  the  palace  (or Lord 
Steward)  to  hb  Majesly. 

I^t  us  talie  as  anutlier  example — llie  cbaracter  of  ilie  tniiriaifr 
of  ^tu^ — Mtir — ,  a  young  French  colonel,  airfe-de-cBinp  and  fa- 
vourite of  rhe  Ling. 

*  It  vai,  one  wotdd  have  ilioughi,  no  cn^iy  mailer  for  so  ynaa^  a 
man  lo  underi^ike  so  impuriunt  a  Jepariint-ni,  and  tit  creiiie  iinil  orfiun- 
izr  nn  unny.  rorttinalely.  Mor —  h&d  Iiu  dtiubl>  nbdUI  ibf  niuller. 
In  ihretr  (Jiiy«  he  btid  all  Jiii  desks  li\ed,  and  all  hisclirks  placed  at 
ihem.  Tills  was  not  very  difficult,  fur  he  ulmnri  sent  inni  ihe  streets 
antl  hiinhwiiys,  and  prt«icd  every  Frenchman,  itho  could  be  tuund  ntrag- 
glini.'.  iDiu  the  wMr-odice. 

'  A  pour  ileiil,  unc  GuB — ,  wh"  had  never  been  in  amori.*  coiifidi-nitnl 
employment  iban(>f  that  exHrnininjiilie  marks  :ind  nunibiTs  of  ihe  bales 
of  conimi»ariat  >li>rcs,  fmind  himsell  ull  itt  once  secrciary  at  war  of  the 
Wesl[ihaliiin  army,  churged  with  the  »-leciiun  and  |irumiiIion  o{  its 
ufTicei-s.  Ill  spile  of  bi»  upiMisiliim,  ihpy  twk  and  locked  him  up,  m  it 
were,  in  h  great  gnllery  ^lled  with  an  alarming  multitude  uf  porte- 
feuilles,  and  bundles  of  dispulches,  at  tbe  \ery  light  of  which  the  poor 
wretch  sank  tlill  lower  under  the  sense  of  hctown  incapnrily  ;  there  he 
remained  tor  ibi'ee  days  and  nights,  indirt  and  darkness.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  he  was  again  permitted  to  Mre  llie  li^ht,  hut  more 
wenry  or  his  office  than  Sancho  of  the  government  nf  Baraturia,  he  &up- 

fliCHted  and  obiHmed  a  post  more  suited  to  his  laiic  and  talents.  As 
e  had  ihe  misfortune  tu  write  a  miserable  hand,  he  vrtm  lirst  appointed 
It  copying  clerk,  but  as  be  found  even  this  station  tmublesonie,  the  ex- 
secretary  at  icar  was  at  lust  saiisfiictorily  placed  in  the  suitable  situation 
of  a  cwnmiuarf  of  vktuali.'~p.  30,  31. 

Iliere  were  a  few  Germans  of  ability  whom  Btionaparte  had 
advised  his  brother  to  call  to  share  the  responsibility  of  his  guvern- 
nieiit,  ituch  as  Muller  and  Martens.  The  latter  seems  to  have  hud 
ihe  good  sense  and  loyalty  to  his  ancient  prince  to  decline  the  fa- 
vours of  Jerome.  Muller,  whimsically  called  the  IVitua  of 
Geriiianv,  because  he  had  translated  Tacitus,  had  the  weakness  and 
folly  to  leave  Ins  rank,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  his  character,  ai  Ber- 
lin, and  to  come  lo  Weatpbalia  to  be  secretary  of  sinle; — but  the 
oppreaaion  of  the  people,  and  {what  pei4)aps  Innched  him  still 
niorc)  tlie  contempt  iiiwliicb  this  flutteiing  court  held  his  pedaitliy, 
toon  sickened  hiui,  mid  he  manifested  an  intention  lo  retire  at  the 
invasion  of  the  country  by  Napoleon  in  the  person  of  Count  Dam, 
(now  unu  of  King  Louis's  peers,) — who  was  sent  v^illi  the  rharncter 
4tf  iHleiidaiU-geiierul  to  enforce  the  puynieiit  of  a  contribution  of 
twMity-tivc  millions  of  francs,  and  the  resliiution  of  the  whole  of 
-llie  land  revetmo  of  Wexiphalia  to  the  French  treasury,  from  which 
Jcrunie  had,  it  teems,  Mrandalously  diverted  it  to  hi«ouii  pnrpo»c», 
II  II  3  instead 
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instead  of  remitting  it,  according  to  tke  ioteotion  of  the  founder,  to 
the  Tr^sor  Impiriale  at  Paris. 

The  raising  of  this  heavy  contribution  and  the  exactioo  of 
this  revenue  were  to  be  facilitated  by  one  of  those  popular  opers- 
tions  for  which  the  liberals  are  never  wearied  with  praising  Buo- 
naparte. The  states  of  Westphalia  were  assembled,  and  native 
Germans  were  placed  as  prefects  over  (he  new  fangled  departments 
of  the  country.  Tliis  trick  answered  its  object,  the  money  w  a»  paid, 
and  the  German  representatives  and  prefects  were  dismissed  to 
iheir  original  nothingness. 

Muller,  however,  held  out  till  this  affair  was  accomplished,  and 
he  then  retired  overwhelmed  with  debts,  ridicule  and  renH>rse, — 
be  died  a  striking  example  to  men  of  letters  who  are  ailly  enough 
to  fancy  that,  because  they  can  translate  Tacitus  or  Machiavel, 
they  are  therefore  able  to  practise  their  precepts.  Mullet's  will 
is  however  honourable  to  his  integrity,  and  curious  for  its  singula- 
rity. It  states,  that  he  leaves  debts  and  no  fortune,  that  be  desires 
lis  manuscripts  may  be  sold  to  satisfy  his  creditors,  *  and  if/  he 
lidds,  '  they  should  prove  sufficient,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to 
begueatb  my  watch  to  my  servant.' 

In  the  mean  while  Counts  Simeon  and  Beugnot  (who  have 
made,  we  dare  say,  very  different  kind  of  wiH»)  went  on  with 
their  operations,  and  it  is,  says  our  author,  impossible  to  describe 
the  arrogant  airs  and  clinnsy  levity  with  which  these  heavy  French* 
men  laboured  to  treat  the  still  heavier  Germans. 

*  In  vain  did  the  unhappy  barons  of  Westphalia  prostrate  themselves  on 
the  earth  before  the  ci-devant  attorney  of  Bar-sur-Aubc  (Beugnot);  be 
treated  them  no  better  for  their  baseness.  One  of  them,  hv  tiint  of  assi* 
duity,  succf  (5«le(l  one  day  in  obtaining;  admittance  to  the  ministerial  pre- 
sence. Oh,  happiness!  he  sees  face  to  face  the  great  mai^  who  is  very 
comfortably  wanning  his  back  at  the  fire. — llis  Excellency  addresses  the 
suppliant. —  M.  le  Baron,  do  you  understand  Latin?  Yes,  may  it  please 
your  Excellency,  said  the  delighted  German,  who  expected  at  least 
an  embassy  from  so  kind  and  circumstantial  an  inquirer.  Ah,  said  the 
gracious  Beugnot,  you  understand  Latin !  tiU  we  tkht  uliat  is  ihf  Lat'tA 
for  my  breeches  f  The  Baron  had  studied  ai  Gottingen,  and  was  not 
to  seek  in  his  Cicero  or  Virpil,  but  he  did  not  know  the  Latin  f(?r 
breeches^  and  Beugnot  showed  him  the  door,  with  some  innaendo  of  his 
being  an  impostor,  amidst  the  applauses  of  one  of  those- sycophant  aGseia* 
blitfs  which  is  always  ready  to  applaud  whatever  falls  from  a  great  man, 
and  the  more  loudly  as  the  thing  happens  to  be  the  more  inipertioeui 
or  the  more  silly.*— p.  +5,  46. 

Another  anecdote  will  show  the  kind  of  people  who  were  coi- 
leoted  from  the  outskirts  of  mankind  to  rule  this  uubapfiy  coitntiy. 

*  The  grand  marahal  of  the  palace,  since  decorated  with  the  title  o( 
QiXM  of  >Yittingerode.  invited  one  of  his  cousiqs  ijrom  MaraeiiJes  to 

be 
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be  the  receiver-^encTHt  of  a  departTnent.  The  hotiHt  candiilnM  far 
office  was  nut  Strang  In  gco^mpliy,  Hud  unriiviunBiely  win  tni«llj|.i|;n(»- 
r«ntofthe"iuAf/'W6oiii''ortli<:k)Iigdumor  WestphBlJH.  Ilehfiil,  liowjiwt^, 
ft  vague  nqtioTi  ibat  ic  via*  in  Germany ;  and  patting  Im  persuii  into  lite 
Ma^e  cuach  ai  if  it  had  bt^cii  a  parcc-l,  he  made  the  best  uf  liis  cir- 
cuitous wny  lu  Vienna,  where  he  wm  astounik-d  i<i  lind  ilint  Ijc  was 
uearer  to  Turkey  than  t"  U'eilphnlia,  ami  ihst  he  had  near  6«0  miles 
t(i  travel  back  agiiin,  before  he  cduM  rench  the  sent  of  his  preferment .' 
-p.  +2. 

One  personal  titory  more,  and  we  have  done  witli  tlint  braiicli 
of  our  sulijecl. 

'  De  B —  was  now  placed  nl  the  Lead  of  the  police. — A  clever  man-- 
but  wi;h  a  greut  deal  of  presumption,  and  one  of  the  sliest  and  sup- 
plest of  intriguers.  By  some  relationship  with  ihe  family  of  Regnaud, 
(de  St.  Jitan  d'Angely)  he  had  dropt  from  the  clouds  and  fallen  on  hU 
legs  inCassel,  God  knows  how' 

Here  let  iis  observe  on  the  indescribable  baseness  of  a  German 
court,  in  wliich  it  was  a  title  of  advancement  lo  be  the  cousin  of 
such  a  fellow  as  Regnaudi  and  let  m  further  observe,  that  lliia 
Kegnaud,  llie  basest  of  Buonaparte's  satellites,  was  not  long  ago 
selected  by  the  King  of  France  as  an  object  of  favour,  and  had  he 
not,  luckily  perhaps  fur  the  character. i>f  tliis  prince,  died  suddenly, 
he  might  have  been  created  a  peer,  like  Davousl,  who  wjs  about 
this  time  one  of  the  scourges  of  Westphalia.  13nt  let  un  return  to 
Hegnaud'g  cousin,  the  minister  of  Westphalian  police. 
— '  Hit  career  had  been  extraordinary-  In  his  youth  he  hwd  been  a 
soldier :  that  vocation  he  had  quitted  to  be  a  priest.  In  the  revolution, 
(when  tbe  Christian  clergy  tied  from  the  contamination  of  tbe  jucobiiu,) 
kc  becarae  a  const!  tuiionui  vicar- gene t^l.  He  soon  tired  of  this  trade, 
threw  his  gotvn  to  the  ditgn,  and  became  a  contractor  for  army  stores; 
he  then  rose  to  be  secretary  to  a  prefect,  to  this  he  of  coiit>e  udded 
Ihe  duty  of  a  courtier ;  he  then  became  a  pi'et,  then  turned  physician, 
and  finally  whi  erected  intoa  member  of  police  in  Westphalia.  In  this 
latter  character  he  became  the  "  Hllle  prt"  of  the  faintly  of  hts  patron 
Count  Forsien berg,  who,  notwithstanding  his  peraonal  fevourwiih  the 
kin",  found  it  not  inconvenient  to  have  a  crenturc  of  his  own  in  tbe 

To  such  persons  was  the  kingdom  Hefivered  over,  and  in  such 
■nd  in  worse  operations  were  they  employed —  Napoleon  draining  the 
state  for  his  wars,  and  his  underlings  dividing  the  dregs  for  their 
pleasures, — when  a  cirrumstance  occurred,  which,  :i8  it  beltings  to 
general  history  and  will  make  some  figure  in  the  annals  of  Ger- 
man enler^irize,  we  shall  relate  with  a  little  detail. 

Sctiill,  a  major  in  tile  Pnwsian  service,  was  n  man  of  about 

3(i  yean  of  age,  of  rather  small  stature,  but  strong  and  active.    He 

bad  a  high  degree  of  enthusiasm,  and  was  suppobed  to  be  decpJj 

u  H  i  versed 
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veraed  io  the  mysteries  of  the  secret  tocietieii  of  Germanj ;  full  of 
•  courage  and  enterprize,  but  new  in  the  art  ol'  war,  and  not  endowed 
with  judgment  enough  to  temper  and  direct  his  honest  zeal.  He  hid 
been  severely  wounded  at  the  hattle  of  Jena,  and  was  in  MagddMifg 
when  that  fortress  so  unaccountably  and  so  shamefully  opened  its 
gates  to  the  French.  Schill  leaped  from  his  sick  bed  to  avert,  if 
possible,  this  disaster.  He  ran  through  tlie  streets,  with  a  pistol  in 
one  hand,  to  shoot,  if  he  could  meet  him,  the  cowardly  and 
treacherous  governor ;  the  other  arm  was  in  a  sling ;  and  bis  only 
attire  was  a  bloody  sheet  which  in  his  hurry  he  had  thrown  orer 
him  :  in  this  state  he  endeavoured  to  excite  the  inhabitants  to  that 
duty  which  the  troops  had  abandoned,  but  in  vain  ;  and  ibe  pos- 
session of  Magdeburg  sealed  the  military  possession  of  Pniatia  by 
the  troops  of  France. 

When  the  battle  of  Aspem  had  excited  the  hopea  of  Europe, 
(how  fatally  disappointed  by  the  weakness  and  irresolution  of  some 
of  the  Austrian  commanders,  this  is  not  the  place  to  examine,) 
bcbill  revived  at  the  glimmering  pro^^pect  of  the  liberation  of  bis 
country.  At  the  head  of  400  men  of  hjs  own  r^ment  of  hussars, 
be  quitted  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Berlin,  where  he  was  i(uaTlered, 
and  directed  his  march  towards  the  Elbe,  in  the  intention  of  raising 
the  standard  of  general  i^volt  in  Westphalia. 

Our  author  thinks  that  Schill  lost  time  and  exhibited  great  ^-w^ 
of  judgment  in  not  at  once  attacking  either  Magdeburg  or  Cassel ; 
but  we  cannot  presume  to  join  in  the  censure  without  more  detailed 
information  than  we  possess.  He  did  however,  after  scouring  the 
neighbouring  provinces  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  present  himself  be- 
fore Magdeburg.  ^i1te  French  governor,  Michaiid,  very  foolishly 
left  his  garrison  to  meet  tliese  partizans  in  the  field,  where  he  suf- 
fered a  ver}'  severe  loss;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  Schill 
had  had  some  infantry  he  might  have  retaken  Magdeburg,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  were  actually  in  insurrection  in  his  favour.  Foiled 
hoMcver  in  this  attempt,  he  made  for  the  Eli)e,  which  lie  reached, 
and  along  the  right  bank  of  \iliich  he  marched  till  he  established  him- 
self at  Uomitz.  Here  he  rested  for  a  fortnight,  and  at  laH  the 
French  and  VVestphalian  gentrals,  after  a  thousand  ridiculous  panics 
and  eirors,  collected  such  a  body  of  Dutch  and  Danish  troops,  in 
addition  to  their  own,  as  induct*d  Schill  to  evacuate  Douiitz  and  re- 
treat on  Stralsund.  General  D'Albignac  took  fH>8se8sion  of  Domitz 
with  the  absurd  airs  of  a  triumph,  and  returned  to  Cassel,  leaving 
General  Gratien,  with  the  Dutch  and  Danish  troops  in  tlie  serrice 
of  France,  to  follow  Schill; — follow  him  they  did:  but  when 
they  arrived  at  the  walls  of  Stralsund,  this  active  partizan  had 
Ix^n  already  ten  days  in  possession  of  the  town,  which,  with  eitra- 
fSkdioiarf  ictivity,  he  b^d  placed  in  a  respeclable  state  of  defence. 

The 
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'Die fince  which  by  tliis  (im«  huH  been  assembled  around  hrm,  tbougb 
il  WHS,  St;hill  knew,tuo  ^reat  to  be  conquered,  was  not  too  great  to 
be  (Au^ht.  The  )>lare  whk  laki^ii  by  usssult,  and  Sdiill  died  %hting 
■u  tbe  &ireeU.  The  fall  of  the  patriot  hero  emivd  the  iniiirrection 
tor  the  nioment,  but  his  exain|ile  had  kindled,  and  hi--  death  be- 
queathed, a  spirit  of  rtiiittatice  to  French  oppreasion,  vWivh  in  a  few 
yexn  after  led  llie  Hrussisin  hussars  from  the  banks  of  the  Vistula 
to  the  qnay«  of  the  Seine, 

Itchevcd  from  this  immediate  danger,  the  Westphalian  troops 
v(cro  ordered  to  acKafice  lo  the  HS<<istBnce  <if  the  grand  army,  wliicb 
wm  nov  abnui  to  renew  its  otfensive  opefaliotis.  Foriunatelv  for 
Buonafarle  he  cunlrived  lo  settle  liis  affairs  without  them.  They 
triMlld  have  scafcdv  helped  to  repair  the  losaea  of  Aspern,  or  to  de- 
cide the  duhiouii  fate  of  Wagram. 

'"''NeW'r  was  there  such  an  army— si-'ierals  enough,  but  not  one 
eomnmndel-;  When  the  march  was  begun  in  the  morning  the  wfade 
urmy  wen-  nlreniK  sll-a^alers  ;— it  may  be  siippow!  they  were  not 
mui-h  improted  at  ihe  hull  in  ihe  fveftfnji.  Every  bnrfy  was  w 
obH^ing  ii»  lu^lve  every  h>nd  iil'  oTilei«,  but  there  was  unluckily  no  one 
toobttj.  hwiiH  complete  riut,  1'he  comramsariesebenteil — iheulficitr* 
drank — the  aotdmni  ptlla^eil— ibe  gmiwaLi  jnnulird  every  ynung  wumau 
who  hiipi'cneil  lit  fall  in  their  «»y.  >in<l  a-ii^n^a-l  »uch  complicated  ir.re- 
guiarilics  imhoily  and  every  body  were  nlikir  ui  liltuiie. 

'  Tile  king  could  not  inivel  without  his  cum  I.  It  wdsa  never  ending 
jirocebaion  of  l)<>r>es,  carriuges,  seriaiits,  coutlieni,  enough  [n  frighten, 
not  the  enemy,  but  llic  puneyurK — |  am  nut  iiure  [hut  there  wna  nut  a 
Comp'-iny  of  players  l<i  act  faicei  in  the  camp,  foriuimlely  no  eiicny 
appeared— we  shoald  hiive  had  a  fine  hurry'  I  remember  that  a^  one 
bivouac,  nerir  ihe  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  an  alarm  was  given,  false  ili- 
deed.  but  an  altirm;  f'lr  il  threw  the  whole  mmley  coniiregution  ifllo  a 
fitoriou*  confusion.  I  sliall  never  birgel  the  cbambri^ains  and  lords  of 
Ui»  bedchaml>er,  in  while  silk  stockini>K.  cnileavuurin)[  in  make  their 
ekcape  through  the  deep  clays  of  Saxony,  and  leaving!  at  ihe  two  fir^t 
steps  their  clanciiig  »hues  in  the  mire.  How  mJMirably  the  Austrianit 
must  have  been  pruvjdcd  wiilt  spies!  If  Hfly  dragoons  bad  been  huundcd 
Hi  us,  tliey  wi'uld  liavc  routed  the  army,  and  carried  u0'  ihu  king  and 
Li^  whole  coorl.'-p.  n6. 

'riie  arinisiice  of  VVagrani  liberated  the  courtiers  and  their  shoes 
ffOHi  the  days  of  Snxouy;  and  the  Koyal  e^peditjon  moved  back, 
iiul^iu  better  order,  but  with  greater  alacrity  (ban  il  had  advanced, 
Aud,  was  tiusteuiug  lo  eitjoy  the  luxurious  repose  which  the  arU  uf 
Napoleon  rather  than  Ins  deeds,  hud.  as  ihev  ihouglit,  secured 
for  bi"  fiiitLful  ihpugh  ser^  iJiUant  followers  of  Westphalia. 

But  another  incident  s^iperv^ned  u  hicli — not  on  account  of  lis 
iltfwgWP-Pq  iifl^-^-»AlMjittfiuiiiiriot\^n,<n)mmbot  for  its  bold 
•*«M»fA'-"l«*af  «)t«i^«m  "Jiaeeri  bw  3«-(->t.     (oncepiion, 
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caoception,  chitalrous  execution  and  pitriotic  spirit,  desenrca  to  fca 
recorded  as  often  and  as  fully  as  the  occanon  may  present  itself. 

By  a  curious  and  cowardly  exception  in  the  armistioey  the  auaiK- 
ar}'  corps  of  the  Austrian  army  were  abandoned  to  their  fate — ^wUch 
appeared  to  all,  and  was  to  most,  inevitable  ruin.  The  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  with  his  little  band  of  fiithful  sabjects,  wai  (rfaced, 
as  Buonaparte  hoped,  in  the  desperate  dilemma  of  contmning  a 
mortal  yet  ridiculous  contest  with  the  armies  of  France,  or  of  stib- 
uiitting  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  oppressor  of  bis  country  and  Che 
slaughterer  of  his  family.  But  the  spirit  of  the  House  of  BnHi»- 
wick  was  not  to  be  restrained  by  such  dilemmas.  The  Duke  saw 
with  a  bold  sagacity  a  road  of  honour,  if  not  of  safety,  open  to  him. 
The  road  of  honour  Buonaparte  never  travelled  himself,  and  there-^ 
fore  never  suspected  that  others  would  find  it  The  Dulie  tiOok  al 
once  the  noble  resolution  of  marching  with  his  little  troop  from  the 
heart  of  Bohemia  to  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  MO  miles, 
through  hostile  governments,  pursiring  armies  and  opposing  citadels. 

Leaving  Egra  inrmiediately.  after  the  armistice,  he  gained  several 
days  march  on  the  corps  which  was  observing  him,  and  reached 
with  wonderful  celerity  the  banks  of  the  Saaie.  At  Hrile  he  de-^ 
feated  and  disarmed  a  company  or  two  of  the  Westplialiim  army, 
and  with  the  reinforcement  of  d  few  patriotic  peasants,  he  mairhed 
along  tlie  mountains  of  the  Hartz,  in  order  to  occupy  their  fasl-^ 
nesses  if  pressed  by  superior  forces. 

General  Mich^aud,  who  had  commanded  the  army  of  the  Rhine 
in  179^9  ^9'>  ^  ^c  ^^^^  before  said,  governor  of  Magdeburghj^ 
and  had  notice  of  the  diike*s  movements ;  but  they  were  too  rapid 
for  his  veteran  calculations,  particularly  as  he  had  little  or  no  cavalry. 
Besides  he  despised  the  duke's  force,  and  little  expected  to  find  in 
the  desperate  (iigitive,  a  daring  aggressor.  A  body  of  Westphalian 
infantry  had  orders  to  march  from  Magdeburgh  to  Hamburgh,  and 
its  commander  the  Grand  Marshal  of  the  Westphalian  court, 
Count  Wittingerodcy  was  so,  little  alarmed  at  the  rumours  of  the 
duke's  vicinity,  that  he  marched  on  in  full  confidence,  but  not 
witnout  the  usual  precautions  of  patrolcs  and  videttes.  His 
corps  arrived  safe  and  sound  at  the  end  of  its  second  day's  march, 
pt  Halberstadc,  and  immediately  took  up  its  quarters  very  comfort- 
ably and  in  apparent  security,  with  detachments  of  gendarmes 
posted  roimd  in  all  directions.  Unluckily  for  the  Grand  Marshal, 
he  had  to  da  with  no  ordinary  man.  Well'-mformed  by  his  o%ni 
activity,  and  by  the  zeal  of  the  peasantry,  of  the  force  and  situation 
of  the  enemy,  the  Duke  covered  his  march  by  the  woods  whicb 
run  along  the  skirts  of  the  Hartz,  even  to  the  walls  of  Haiber- 
sladt,  and  about  Ax  o'clock  of  a  fine  summer^s  evening,  he 
appeinsd  in  ftill  force  before  the  town, — in  the  town ! — ^It  was  the 

work 
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work  of  a  moment:  the  troops  were  at  mll-ciill,  in  foraging  caps, 
unarmed,  when  the  Brunswickers  thundered  upon  iht'm.  Hun- 
dreds were  subred  in  a  mutnent;  the  lest  escaped,  S"ine  lo  Mag- 
deburg, Rome  to  llieir  homes:  tlie  whole  arms  and  stotes  of  the 
corps,  the  richest  and  most  expensive  of  ilie  Westphaliun  urmy, 
were  taken ;  not  a  drumstick  was  saved,  and  the  Grand  Maralial 
of  the  palace  awoLe,  as  out  of  a  day-dream,  lo  find  himself  the 
ainbulatoiy  prisoner  of  the  proscribed  sovereign  ;  who,  losing  not  a 
moment,  took  immediately  die  Iiigh  road  lo  Brunswick.  By  this 
time  the  VVestphalian  army  had  returned  from  Saxony  to  Cassel,  and 
the  magnanimous  Jerome,  indignant  at  being  thus  insulted  in  Ins 
uwn.lcrntory,  ordered  it  to  advance  against  the  duke,  under  t\\e 
command  of  tiie  governor  of  Cawel,  while  General  Gralien,  on  the 
other  side,  was  to  take  the  Biunsu ickers  in  the  rear.  From  1 9,000 
to  I5,IXX>  men  were  thus  collected  round  less  than  a  thousand  [tar- 
tisatis,  u  earied  by  long  marchcR,  and  depressed  by  the  allernalive  of 
defcHt  or  exile:  but  they  were  patriots,  and  led  by  a  heJO. 

'i1ie  duke  reached  Brunswick  lwent}-fuur  hoursbefore  die  enemy. 
He  encamped  imdcr  the  walls  of  the  ton  n  ;  the  inhabitants,  always 
loyal  to  the  ducal  family,  were  electrified  by  his  sudden  appearance 
into  an  enthusiasm  of  loyalty ;  they  flocked  to  tlwir  sovereign,  and 
entreated  him  to  enter  llie  palace  of  his  fathers  ;  but  no  |>ersonaI 
affection,  nor  the  still  more  urgtnt  desire  of  lindiug  even  momen- 
tary rest  and  shelter  for  his  wearied  followers,  could  induce  this 
admirable  prince  to  risk  the  safety  of  his  beloved  Bruni^wick.  To 
the  affectionate  solicitations  of  his  subjects,  he  replied,  '  I  am  a 
fug^itive,  and  am  about  to  cast  the  die  of  battle ;  remain  quiet, 
while  I  proceed  to  fulfil  whatever  may  be  my  fate ;  remain  cjuietj 
obey  your  new  masters,  in  order  that  we  may  all  meet  in  happier 
days.*  It  is  consoling  to  think  that  they  did  meet— triumphantly 
— and  in  happier  days. 

About  6,(K)()  of  the  enemy  arriveil  before  Brunswick  in  tlie 
niglit,  and  took  up  a  position  on-lhe  road  lo  Lunenburg,  thus 
cutliug  off  theduke's  march.  Vain  Itujie  ! — at  the  dawn  of  day, 
llie  ftuke  rapidly  advanced  to  force  bis  passage.  A  young  regiment, 
which  was  opposed  lo  the  first  shock,  cunid  not  stand  the  eounte- 
nances  of  tUeir  iron  antagonists,  they  were  biokeii ;  the  guards  and 
a  regiment  of  cuirassiers  were  steady,  and  more  titan  sufficient  lo 
have  oTerwIielmed  even  a  greater  number  of  ordinary  assailants. 
But  ill-conmianded  and  furiously  attacked,  tliey  also  fell  into  some 
eonfusion  ;  a  fresh  charge  decided  lite  fate  of  the  day,  the  rout 
became  general,  and  horse,  foot,  and  adillery  fled  in  utter  disor- 
der, and  were  scaitpred  into  tlie  surrounding  country ;  and  the  Go- 
vernor of  Cnssei  was  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  accomnaioing  the 
Graod  Marabitl  of  the  palace  in  hu  forc^  visit  to  En^and. 
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llie  duke  by  this  victory  cleared  his  way  and  marched  without 
Hiferruptioii  (o  Bremeny  where  he  embarked  without  molestation, 
and  reached  the  hospitable  asylum  for  exiled  prince^,  in  salfetyl 

His  further  history  may  be  told  in  two  words^  akid  will  be  te^ 
membered  for  ages.  He  died^  as  he  had  lived,  the  braveat  of  ih^ 
brave,  in  the  battle  of  Qoatre  Bras,  on  die  eve  of  the  great  day  of 
Waterloo,  at  the  head  of  the  Black  Hussars  of  Bnmswick,  whose 
uniform  the  duke  had  chosen,  as  mourning  for  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  the  oppression  of  his  country. 

After  this  episode,  we  have  no  spirit  to  return  to  the  miserable 
absurdities,  debaucheries,  exactions,  and  cruelties  of  Maater  Jefome 
and  his  court.  His  wretched  subjects  were  forced  to  fiimtsh  armies 
to  the  campaigns  of  Moscow,  of  Dresden,  and  of  Leipsick.  We 
r^ollect,  with  a  mixture  of  mirth  and  melancholy,  J erome'a  report 
io  his  great  brother  of  two  of  his  regiments  havmg  been  lost  in  aa 
attempt  at  charging  tlie  enemy,  *  puree  qu'ils  manquaient,  cesbns^ 
aards-tik,  Thabitude  de  monter  i  cneval.' 

The  breaking  up  of  the  ten  years  frost  in  which  Buonaparte 
had  bound  up  the  limbs  and  faculties  of  Europe,  carried  away  in 
its  dibdcle  King  Jerome  and  kis  court.  The  ill-assorted  kingdom 
of  Westphalia  feH  to  pieces,  and  the  liberated  people  returned  with 
joy  to  tlie  beneficent  rule  of  tlieir  sovereigns  of  a  thousand  years  : — 
while  Counts  Dam  and  Beugnot,  and  Simeon  and  Jollivet,  found 
in  France,  under  the  wise  and  discriminating  rule  of  Louis  XVIII., 
that  countenance  and  fortune,  those  honours  and  those  offices,  of 
which  the  tried  friends  of  his  martyred  brother,  and  the  devoted 
companions  of  his  own  adversity  are  deprived,  with  all  the  jealousy 
of  a  relentless  and  personal  persecution. 


Abt.  X. —  1.  The  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon. 
/r.  C.  Pltiftket,  in  the  Hunse  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday  the  'l'3d 
of' Novemherf  ]S\9'     Manchester.     London.     1819.     pp. 'i4. 

5.  Substance  of'  the  Sj)eech  of'  the  Right  Hon.  George  Cannings 
in  the  House  ofCommonsy  on  Wednesday ^  November  *24M, 
I8iy,  on  the  Jddress  to  the  Throne^  upon  the  Opening  of  the 
Session  of  Parliament.     Loudon.     J  820.     pp.  54. 

3.  Substance  of  the  Speech  nf  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Grenville^ 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  ifovemher  30,  ]8ig,  o/i  the  Marquis 
tf  Lansdowne^s  Motion^  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
io  inquire  into  the  State  of  the  Country,  and  more  particu- 
larly into  the  Distresses  and  Discontents  prevalent  in  the  Ma- 
nujdciuring  Districts,  and  the  Execution  of  the  Laws  tcUh 
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titpee^  tv  itie .  numerous   Meetings  whirh  have  taken  place. 
London.    IB'io.    pi>.  62. 

N  the  moment  of  esc;ipe  from  iintninent  daiiffer,  or  of  dclivpr- 
aoce  from  heav)  calamity,  men  mmirnlly  ciu'rish  tli«  waiitiest 
and  must  grateful  atl't^tion  towards  those  under  whose  auspices 
fbeir  rcsuiit;  imx  been  achieved.  The  promptitude  and  tb« 
vnergv  of  purl ia men t  appear  to  have  been  succe»sl'ully  exerted  in 
averting  from  iis  that  revoliitionury  crisis,  which  some  of  the 
wisest  among  us  recently  anticipated,  and  which  the  bravest 
could  not  anticipate  without  uneasiness.  The  Morlters  of  mis- 
chief are  not  indeed  cKlinguished;  ami  tliey  are  not,  we  fear,  very 
tikvly  la  Ite  reclHimed ;  Itiit  they  have  at  least  auti'ered  a  severe 
AtM^nHititure.  The  iiivuyures,  and  even  tlie  very  attitude,  of  our 
■ettate  bave  iisd  the  effect  of  disiurganiHiu^  their  evil  projects  aiKl 
damping  thttir  uialigiianl  hope^.  For  a  season  they  ne em  driven 
intu  an  ignominious  thongli  probably  not  an  innocent  otmcnrit)', 
tad,  like  rertain  more  iltustnotis  cauapirutors  of  old,  may  be  said 
to  liare 
"■■-'■-  '  — "-^flisapjieitty 

:>  ■■  Far  ii)  the  dark  dislodg'd  and  vtiid  (if  MLi.'  .    i, 

At  inch  a  period,  the  publications  to  which  we  in  tfcis  article 
_ive  our  attention,  will  be  welcomed  with  peculiar  interest.  They 
Contain  the  recorded  eloquence  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
tnong  those  civil  leaders  r/ni  remjiii/i/n-tn/i  Sfnnliix  uuclorHate  ser- 
tirtiHt, — the  chiefs,  tinder  whose  guidance  the  efforts  of  the 
Itgislative  body  have  been  so  effectually  directed  towards  the 
jaainleuance  of  the  public  tranquil  I  ity.  They  are  precious  mO' 
aunients  of  the  wisdom,  the  genius,  and  the  virtue,  which  the 
-exigences  of  the  country  called  into  action,  and  by  whose  con- 
current in 3 Iru mentality  its  menaced  happiness  has  once  more 
icn  secured. 

Whatever  calumnies  may  be  uttered  by  the  hundred  tongues 
Radicalism  against  our  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  praise  of 
quencc,  at  lea^^t,  cannot  be  denied  to  those  august  assemblies, 
oratorical  di.'<play,  if  not  in  the  more  solid  exhibitions  of  patri- 
m  and  public  spirit,  they  shew  themselves  equal  to  the  de- 
ida  of  every  cmereency.  On  the  present  occasion,  this  re- 
"  has  been  sigualiy  exemplified;  at  no  period  sid^e  th^ 
of  Mr.  Fox,  if  a  concurrence  of  authoritative  testimony 
ly  be  believed,  ha.s  the  general  level  of  parliamentury  elomience 
de  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  gigantic  models  of  the  last 
tury,  than  during  what  has  already  elapsed  of  the  present 
----      It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  of  the  ability  which  thus 
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shone  fortli,  mach  will  never  be  known  to  posterity^  excepting 
through  the  valuable,  yet  necessarily  imperrect  medium  of  the 
daily  press.  If  a  selection,  however,  of  any  three  tpeedieB  waB 
to  be  made,  it  would  appear  that  none  could  have  been  more 

Jroperly  selected  than  those  actually  before  us.  Where  many 
ave  done  well,  and  not  a  few  most  admirably,  these  perhapa 
are  the  three  orators  whose  success  has  been  the  most  coospicik' 
ous,  and  whose  merits  are  therefore  the  most  pecuKariy  entitled 
to  commemoration : 

*  Omnibus  hie  erit  unus  hones  :  Tres  proemia  primi 
Accipient,  tlav^ue  caput  necteotur  olif&.' 

With  regard  to  (he  more  immediate  occasioD  of  diese  speeches, 
it  will  be  observed  that  two  of  them,  those  of  Mr.  Phnket  waA 
Mr.  Omning,  were  delivered  on  a  question  of  conpanitnrek 
narrow  extent.  '  The  Amendment  moved  by  the  Oppoantion  m 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Address,  in  reality  adnauted  every 
material  fact  stated  or  assumed  in  that  address ;  to  some  of  tbode 
facts  it  even  gave  a  stronger  relief  and  a  bolder  colouring ;  awl  it 
differed  from  the  address  only  by  attempting  to  tack  to  it  wliat 
Mr.  Canning  happily  calls  a  mitijgating  appendage.    Hiere  was, 
after  all,  little  left  to  be  disputed, — a  spot  of  ground,  debateable 
indeed,  but  widiin  contracted  limits.    The  subject  which  caHed 
up  Lord  Grenville  presented  a  wider  scope.    Confessedly  em- 
bracing the  whole  state  of  the  country,  it  afforded  the  eminent 
speaker  an  abundant  opportunity  of  depicting  in  all  the  depth  of 
their  actual  malignity,  and  of  estimating,  in  the  whole  extent  of 
their  dreadful  tendencies,  the  mischiefs  which  had  occasioned 
the   premature   assembling   of  parliament.     He   found  'ample 
room  and  verge  enough  the  chahicters  of  hell  to  trace.'    Perhi^ 
also,  the  i^itiuition  of  Lord  Grenville  conspired  with  his  subject 
to  prescribe  to  him  the  most  extensive  possible  range  of  aigu- 
ment  and  observation.     He  spoke  as   a  parliamentary  leader, 
dissenting  in  opinion  vi'ith  those,  friends  with  whom  he  had  for 
many  years  ac!ted ;  and  could  hardly  do  justice  to  himself,  except 
by  a  public  and  decided  statement  of  his  prevailing  views  and 
impressions.     He  was  a  veteran  captain,  deliberately  separating 
his  eagles  from  those  with  which  they  had,  during  a  long  series 
of  campaigns,  been  associated   and   intermingled;  it  therefore 
peculiarly  became  him  to  accompany  his  march  by  a  manifesto, 
declaratory  of  his  proceedings  ami  his  purposes. 

The  speech  of  Lord  Grenville  comes  forth  also  with  this  dis- 
tinctive advantage,  that  it  is  throughout  reported  in  the  first  per- 
son, and  as  if  it  were  fallmg  from  the  orator*s  own  lips^  while 
Mr«  Plunket  uniformly,  and  Mr.  Canning  for  the  most  part,  are 
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extiibitcd  to  us  in  lUe  characters  of  their  respective  reporters. 
Surely  it  migbt  suffice  to  leave  to  tht:  daily  prints,  hIiosu  necc»> 
■ities  iu  lliis  respect  have  no  law,  a  method  of  reporting,  wbich 
•eems  to  despoil  eloquence  of  all  its  light  and  heal,  and  in  the  place 
of  these  to  subatitutc  the  frigidnesi  and  dhlaiu'c  of  mere  nairation. 
The  practice  is  not  indeed  without  precedent.  It  was  occasionally 
adopted  by  the  ancient  historians  in  the  speeches  which  they  in- 
troduced ;  but  theu  this  was  only  in  the  shorter  speeches ;  and 
the  practice  might  perhaps,  in  writings  avowedly  narrative,  pos- 
sess a  comparative  propriety.  It  seems  less  easy  lo  imderstand 
why  the  same  plan  should  be  pursued,  when  an  oration  is  sent 
out  from  the  press  alone ;  or  what  good  end  can  be  gained,  by 
luboriuusty  obtruding  upon  us  the  ungracious  figure  of  an  inter- 
mediate agent,  when,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  publication, 
we  arc  led  to  expect  an  inlrodnction  to  the  free  and  commanding 
form  of  the  orator  himself,  and  prepare  ourselves  to  feel  his  ac- 
cents strike  on  our  minds  with  all  the  force  and  effect  of  spoken 
eloquence. 

It  it  be  said  tliat  accuracy  is  of  more  importance  than  effect, — 
that,  in  detailing  a  speech  in  the  first  person,  il  becomes  neces- 
sary lo  fiU  np  and  linish  many  parts  «nich  either  were  originally 
imperfect,  or  have  been  imperfcctLy  remeoibered, — and  thut  the 
consequeuce  is  that  the  fidelity  of  the  likeness  is  sacrificed  lo  the 
beauty  of  the  picture, — let  it  on  the  other  band  be  considered 
whether  any  likeness  can  be  mure  unfaithful  than  that  which, 
while  it  exhibits  the  air  and  featureii  of  its  subject,  leaves  out  all 
the  grace  and  spirit  by  which  they  were  infonned.  This  cannot 
be  called  accuracy  in  any  fair  apjilicalion  of  the  word.  It  is 
in  reporting  as  in  translating, — he  alone  does  his  author  Justice, 
who  is 

'True  lo  hii  seiiiie,  but  triier  to  his  fume.' 

The  fact  is  that  a  speech  of  real  and  commanding  effect  must, 
by  a  transfusion  through  the  cold  medium  of  the  press,  inevitably 
lufTer  more  than  can  be  compensated  for  by  any  trifling  ameliora- 
tion in  the  mere  article  of  style.  Where  so  much  is  necessarily 
lost,  we  need  not  grudge  an  insignificant  addition.  The  voice, — 
the  eye, — all  ihe  immediate  action  of  mind  upon  mind, — all  the 
visible  inspiration  of  intense  euergy  and  conscious  power, — all 
the  tliousand  proprieties  that  depend  on  an  intuitive  respondency 
lo  the  fluctuating  emotions  of  a  great  and  agitated  assembly, — 
all  these  must  evaporate  in  the  transcript ;  and  their  place  is  ill 
supplifd  by  the  gelid  frost-work,  however  ciuiously  wrought,  of 
mere  verbal  embelliihmeut.  The  diSereucc  between  the  spoken 
aud  the  published  oration,  is  the  diffcreucc  between  some  muff' 
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nificent  temple  Uid  open  to  the  stodious  cooten^htioo  of  a  soli' 
tary  visitanty  and  the  same  edifice  beheld  amidst  the  fullest  ac 
conipaniments  of  sacritical  movement  and  splendour^  thronged 
^'ith  adoring  crouds,  and  resoundmg  with  solemn  hannonias. 

To  institute  any  comparison  between  the  merits,  of  the  fe- 
s(>ective  speeches  before  us,  would  not  only  be  invidious  is  the 
extreme ;  but,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  that,  oi^: 
less  the  spoken  effect  of  each  could  be  known,  such  au  attempt 
would  be  absolutely  idle.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Plunket  is  that  which  has  sust^ed  the  most  in- 
jury by  the  act  of  passing  from  the  oral  into  the  written  state. 
Let  us  not,  however,  be  understood  to  disparage  the  merits  of  that 
admirable  production.  As  might  have  been  expected  firom  the. 
Vnown  character  of  Mr.  Plunket*8  public  speakmg,  it  is  eminent 
for  the  unlaboured  clearness  and  compactness  of  ita  reasonings 
for  the  noble  simplicity  of  its  style  and  manner,  and  for  the 
soundness  and  elevation  of  its  political  views. 

Mr.  Plunket  signally  supports  the  fame  of  his  country  for  genioa 
and  eloquence;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  his  genius  anddoqnence 
have  not  the  same  peculiarities  with  those  of  the  majority  of  his 
countrymen.  He  is  not  a  disciple  of  what  may  be  called  the  Irish 
school.  Perfectly  national,  we  doubt  not,  in  his  feelings  and 
attachments,  nothing  can  be  less  national  than  his  taste  in  oratory.' 
The  eloquence  of  Ireland  has  great  and  extraordinary  merits. 
It  has  force,  fancy,  fervour,  passion,  grandeur ;  and,  possessing 
these  excellencies,  it  msy  be  forgiven  for  occasional  offences 
against  good  taste, — for  a  proneness  to  profusion  taf  imagery,  ex- 
aggeration of  sentiment,  and  hardness  or  inflation  of  style.  The 
truth  is,  that  it  is  idle  to  blame  these  qualities ;  which,  equally 
with  the  former,  belong  to  a  certain  stage  in  the  progress  of  na-' 
tional  literature.  The  Irish  have  not  advanced  to.  so  high  a  point 
of  the  scale  as  their  brethren  of  England ;  and  their  speech  he- 
n^aifetU  them  \ — their  oratory,  with  all  the  fresh  and  rude  virtue, 
exliibits  also  many  of  the  defects,  that  usually  characterize  the  lite-; 
rar)'  productions  of  a  comparatively  unrefined  people.  It  is  true 
that  one  of  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  such  a  people  is  sim- 
plicity ;  but  then  it  is  simplicity  of  feeling,  not  of  taste.  Their 
affections  are  pure  and  sound ;  but,  in  giving  them  expression,  i( 
they  attempt  to  rise  beyond  the  language  of  common  life,  they 
rise  into  an  untried  region,  and  become  affected  or  extravagant.  In 
a  word,  rude  nations,  like  children,  are  ever  mistaking  iinery  for 
elegance ;  and  the  same  rule  holds,  with  a  graduation  of  force, 
through  all  the  successive  steps  between  savage  nature  and  the 
highest  degree  of  refinement. 

The 
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Tlie  effect  of  ttiis  remark  is  not  diiiiiiiisheil  b;  the  undeniable 
fact,  that  luimbers  of  (he  higher  classes  of  perifons  in  our  sister 
kingdoin  receive  an  education  as  retintd  as  the  utmost  fastidious- 
nesa  of  English  tusle  could  detnnnd.  National  eloquence,  like 
national  music,  is  moulded  and  fashioned  according  to  the  judg- 
ment and  feeling,  not  of  the  higher  and  more  educated  membeTs 
of  the  community,  who  may  be  said  to  be  of  no  country,  but  of 
the  multitude.  'I'hesc,  let  it  be  remembered,  are  the  hearers, 
the  rtripients  of  elo<|uence  ;  aod  to  the  capacity  of  the  recipient, 
tlie  thing  received  must  in  a  great  measure  conform  itself.  In 
effect,  no  higher  praise  can  be  bestowed  on  a  speaker,  than  that 
he  consults  the  taste  of  his  audience ;  and  few  and  rarely-gifted 
indeed  are  those,  who  can  do  this  without  cutching  a  little  of  the 
inclinations  which  they  consult,  and  actually  acquiring  (hat  cha- 
racter which  they,  in  some  sense,  assume  for  the  particular  oc 

Mr.  Plunket,  however,  whatever  be  the  reason,  appears  to 
have  escaped  even  a  tinge  of  these  peculiarities.  In  his  xtyle  of 
speaking,  he  is,  as  was  said  of  Charles  Tox,  all  over  Eiiglhb  ; 
if  indeed  he  be  not  something  better.  He  is  simple,  nervous,  col- 
lected, deUberale,  consecutive ;  and  ihigiwithout  at  all  degeneratmg 
into  tameness  or  preciscness.  If  he  lias  not  altogether  those 
iinpassiuned  bursts,  or  that  overwhelming  and  inspiring  vehe- 
mence, for  which  the  great  departed  orator  Just  named  was  so 
remarkable,  he  has,  like  him,  all  the  unpretending  plainness 
which  belongs  to  the  perfect  style  of  eloquence.  In  fairness, 
■t  the  same  time,  and  Hlraight- forwardness  of  understanding,  he 
is  even  superior  to  Mr.  h'ux ;  whose  love  of  ratiocination  was 
such,  as  too  frequently  betrayed  him  into  a  merely  gladiatorial 
exercise  of  his  art,  and  led  him  to  delight  in  the  evolutions  of 
srgumcut,  rather  as  affording  opportunities  for  brilliant  display, 
than  as  facilitating  the  thacovery  of  truth. 

On  the  oratorical  character  of  Mr.  Plunket  we  have  been  tht 
more  diffuse,  because  in  the  English  hemisphere,  if  we  may  bo 
speak,  he  is  comparatively  a  new  star;  and  he  is  one  of  the  first 
Diagnitude.     Of  the  two  other  speakers  before  us,  the  merits  have 

'  long  been  so  intimalcly  known,  either  by  fame  or  by  personal  ex- 
perience, to  every  thinking  iodiiidual  in  tliis  country,  that  any  de- 
lineation of  the  general  style  or  manner  of  either  would  be  quite 
SuperHuous.  With  respect  to  the  particular  Bpecimens  of  their 
powers  now  under  consideration,  the  Speech  of  Mr.  Canning  ap- 
pears before  the  reader,  despoiled  of  what  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  its  principal  virtues,  that  of  a  strict  relation  to  the  previous 

I     course  of  the  debate.     Yet,  even  under  this  disadvantage,  we  find 
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an  it  no  scanty  or  dubious  vestiges  of  that  excellence,  wbicbi  long 
after  midoighty  and  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  captivaied  the  atteu- 
lion,  and  governed  the  feelings,  of  a  before  exhausted  and  iiups- 
tient  House.  The  brilliancy  indeed,  for  which  the  apeaker  is  ao 
eminent,  has  with  great  judgment  been  io  this  instance  aomewbst 
repressed.  But,  in  every  part  of  his  address,  the  most  just  »(i 
constitutional  principles  of  policy  are  enforced ;  and  he  tbrougb- 
out  displays  that '  curious  felicity,'  which,  in  its  application  to  tiie 
mere  concern  of  diction,  is  an  exquisite  accomplishment,  bst 
which,  when  directed  to  the  more  important  task  of  selecting,  ir- 
ranging,  and  mutually  harmonizing  the  topics  and  arguments  be- 
longing to  a  whole  subject,  rises,  Uic  ancients  themselves  being 
the  judges,  into  the  very  highest  sphere  of  oratorical  esccelleoce. 

Lord  Grenville's  is  one  of  his  noblest,  and  at^tbe  aame  tine 
most  characteristic  efforts.  It  is  altogether  the  discoum  of  s 
great  and  dignified  parliamentary  leader  on  an  occasion  of  mooieB^ 
tons  gravity.  Secondary  ornaments,  if  not  severely  repectec^  are 
at  least  not  sought : — there  is  little  of  impassioned,  and  none  af 
what  may  be  called  poetic  eloquence :  but  every  page  bears,  id 
lines  the  most  deeply  engraven,  the  impress  of  *  deliberation'  wA 
'public  care ;'  and  the  deepest  conviction  insensibly  steals  over 
ns,  while,  in  a  strong  and  manly,  yet  strictly  correct  and  classical 
style,  the  distinguished  senator  lays  open  the  critical  aiaie  of  his 
country,  unmaslui  the  cruel  designs  of  her  domestic  enemiefl^  and 
instils  into  the  minds  of  the  august  assembly  he  is  addreasiag^lke 
requisite  counsel  and  instruction.  From  this  maaterfy,  alatesAaa- 
like  and  majestic  exposition,  we  shall,  in  our  furtker  pragies^/de- 
live  our  most  copious  extracts ;  not  because  we  deem  il^tbe  best 
of  the  compositions  before  us ;  but  because  it  ia  (aa  we  have  si- 
ready  observed,  and  for  the  reasons  we  have  given)  the  •mosMsaa- 
prehensive. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  minutely  to  recall  to  the-mamorj  of  the 
reader  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  assembling  of  Ptetta- 
ment  in  the  month  of  November  last.  Through  the  ndiobof 
the  preceding  summer,  parts  of  the  country  had  been  moi^or  ls0 
disturbed ;  and  partial  disturbance  had  created  general  alano. 
The  foundation,  or  (if  the  expression  may  be  used)  the  wmiauj 
of  these  disturbances  was,  undoubtedly,  the  diatieaa  which  af- 
fected many  portions  of  the  cominunity,  and  particularly  the  po* 
pulftion  of  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  Distress  inO" 
duced  a  degree  of  discontent  and  disaffection,  confused  nottORi 
of  political  wrong,  and  vague  desires  of  change.  Theae  were  die 
distempered  imaginaUcM^,  the  agri  somniay  engendered  by  haofer 
and  misery ;  but  there  wanted  not  worse  suggestions  and  wicksSn: 
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counsellors.  Bust  mm, — some  of  them  exdmled  from  the  more 
eilimable  parts  of  soficly  and  compelled  to  na(k  ihroiigh  the 
dry  places  oj'  the  earth,  seeking  rest, — others,  desiroua  of  dislinc- 
tion,  or  eager  for  gain,  unH  exactly  shrewd  enough  to  suspect  that 
Ihey  could  never  become  either  great  or  rich,  except  by  bcingmis- 
chievoiig,  hud  long  employed  theinselves  in  the  dissemination  of 
doctrines  equally  anti-aocJal,  ami-moral,  and  anti-chriattan.  These 
familiars  now  availed  themselves  of  ~ihe  prevalent  distresses  and 
disconlents,  to  propagate  their  low  poisons  with  increased  effect; 
they,  in  faqt,  system  iitized,  so  far  as  the  powers  of  intellects  not 
eminently  prone  to  system  would  permit,  a  regular  conspiracy 
Rgsinst  the  welfare  of  the  state ;  a  (Conspiracy,  ostensibly  aiming 
nt  little  less  than  the  establishment  of  democracy  in  policy,  and 
deism  by  way  of  religion.  In  the  prosecution  of  thiK  design  they 
-  found  unconscious,  or  at  least  unintentional,  auxiliaries  in  better 
men  than  themselves ;  in  some,  who,  haling  them,  joined  ihem 
•imply  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  the  cry  against  government ; 
in  others,  who,  refusing  to  join  tliem,  swelled  the  cry  against 
government  notwithstanding:  for,  at  such  periods,  there  is  no 
"tniddte  party ;  they  who  are  not  with  the  constituted  autlioritics 
~Kre  against  ihem. 

''  The  friends  of  the  government,  meailwhile,  and,  probatily 
'  enough,  the  government  tiiemselvcs,  felt  somewhat  embarrassed  as 
'lo  the  mode  of  treating  the  fast-growing  mischief.  Remedies  for 
■  the  distresses  of  the  country  were  not  easily  to  be  found ;  and,  at 
'  HH'cvents,  ivitnedinte  remedy  was  out  of  the  question:  that  is,  the 
'  4nei  that  fed  lht>  flame  could  not  be  removed.  The  only  alteroa- 
'trre-waa,  to  deal  with  the  evil  directly;  and  here  the  difficulty  lay 
-'between  the  danger  of  fomenting  it  by  indulgence,  and  that  of 
'exasperating  it  by  opposition.  Under  these  circumstances,  some 
pubhc  crisis  or  other  could  not  fail  speedily  to  occur;  whether 
'  at  Manchester  or  elsewhere  might  be  a  matter  of  conjecture  ;  but, 
tomewhere  or  other,  it  might  have  been  predicted,  even  on  the 
''faith  of  no  better  oracle  than  the  chapter  of  accidents,  that  the 
*  opposite  elements  now  abroad  and  in  motion  would  undoubtedly 
meet  and  justle  and  conflict  together. 

Chance,  as  in  most  similar  cases,  determined  the  first  rencoun- 
ter.    The  demagogues  had  meditated,  and,  in  fact,  actually  orga- 
ni?;ed,  an  immense  meeting  to  be  held  at  Manchester  on  the  !Jth 
August,  collected  from  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  for  the 
'  purpose,  as  they  publicly  notified,  of  discussing  the  most  speedy 
and  effectual  mode  of  obtaining  a  radical  reform  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  propriety  of  the  unrepresented  inhabitants  of 
'  Manchester  electing  a  person  to  represent  them  in  parliament, 
^asalsO  the  adoption  of  Major  Curlwright's  bill.     This  meeting, 
I  1  2  hod 
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faa«(  it  been  held,  would  DOt  only  bav«  boeMllegal,  but,  i|cc;prdang 
to  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Plunket,  would  Tiave  aoiounted  to 
an  act  of  treason*  No  wonder,  therefore,  tliat  it  «ra3  prohibited 
by  a  public  proclamation  of  the  magistrates.    The  etfect  was  ain- 

Silar.  It  often  happens  that  men  abandon  their  measures,  whik 
ey  retain  their  designs ;  but  in  this  instance, — such  are  the  in* 
versions  of  Radicalism^ — though  the  treasonous  purpose  was 
ostensibly  abandoned,  the  anarchists  announced  that  the  meeting 
would  be  held  notwithstanding.  It  was  now  advertised  for  die 
l6th  August,  with  the  object  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
most  legal  and  effectual  means  of  obtaining  a  reform.  A  previons 
address  was  issued  by  the  notable  mountebank  whom  the  party 
had  elected  to  be  their  spokesman  and  ring-leader,  their  *  trom- 
peter-homet,'  for  the  occasion,  in  which  this  man  of  peace,  ao» 
cording  to  the  settled  usage  of  Radicalism  in  such  cases,  exhorted 
his  followers  to  maintain  a  firm  and  temperate  deportment,  warm 
ing  them  that  their  sanguinary  enemies  would  seek  every  occasion 
to  create  riot  and  bloodshed ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  invited  the 
'  wise  magistrates,'  who  with  threats  had  prohibited  the  former 
meeting,  to  be  present  at  this,  and  very  fieiu-ly  assured  them  that 
the  radicals  despised  their  threats. 

The  meeting  took  |:flace  accordingly,  to  the  number,  as  some 
of  the  radical  leaders  afterwards  boasted,  of  a  100,000  or  ISOfiOO 
persons.  Certainly  the  number  was  immense.  The  several  £fjn 
sions  that  composed  the  assembly  marched  to  the  place  of  r^q^a^ 
vous  in  regular  bodies  of  from  three  to  six  or  eight  abneaat,  .wi^i 
all  the  precision  of  military  discipline,  accompanied  bj  haiMJb 
of  music,  and  preceded  by  banners  inscribed  witli  such  mottoes 
as  *  Equal  Representation  or  Death,'  and,  in  some  cases,  .anr-^ 
mounted  by  caps  of  liberty.  Many  were  armed  with  bludgeons. 
Excepting,  however,  by  this  sort  of  dumb  crambo,  and  exceptii^ 
also  one  loud  howl  of  defiance  on  the  appearance  of  the  magts«. 
trates  and  yeomanry  in  the  distance,  it  appears  that,  whatever  dag- 

Ers  the  party  meant  to  use,  they  were  resolved  to  speak  none. 
ost  of  the  columns  marched,  we  believe,  and  formed  m  silence ; 
and,  as  for  their  leader,  the  burden  of  his  speech,  like  the  re- 
monstrance put  into  the  mouth  of  a  demagogue  whom  we  will  not 
degrade  by  naming  in  the  same  sentence,  amounted  to  this :  '  Good 
friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir  you  up  to  mutiny  !* 

The  purpose  of  all  this  military  array,  according  to  the  best 
radical  authorities,  was  <  to  confer  cheerfulness  and  hilarity  on  the 
people.'*  Unfortunately,  however,  it  conferred  nothing  but  ter- 
ror and  perplexity  on  the  good  people  of  Manchester,  who  could 
t  .  ■ 

*  Bainford'a  iietitkm. 
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nD%  without  alann,  behold,  in  the  heart  of  their  populous  and 
weaUhy  town,  a  vast  aud  orgauized  concourse  of  stnuigers,  headed 
liy  men  <A  principle))  and  characters  the  must  notorious,  accom- 
panied by  appearances  the  most  menacing,  avowedly  assembled 
for  political  objects,  and  founding  their  claim  lu  the  praise  of 
legality  on  the  ground  that  they  had  just  ceased  to  meditate  trea- 
son. Many  hastened  to  remove  their  effects  from  the  vicinity  of 
Miese  new  champions  of  HliLTly  and  property;  and  numbers  of 
the  most  respectable  householders  voluntarily  made  oath  before 
the  magistrates,  tliat  they  considered  the  peace  of  the  town  as 
endangered.  This  latter  proceeding  has,  we  are  aware,  been  ri- 
diculed, on  the  ground  that  it  was  giving  evidence  of  facts  which 
existed  only  in  conjecture,  or  which,  at  all  events,  were  future. 
Not  so : — it  was  not  giving  evidence  of  future  or  conjectural 
(acts  :  it  was  giving  evidence  of  the  actual  and  existing  tact  that 
the  meeting  in  (juestion  conveyed  apprehensions  to  the  minds  of 
the  king's  sulgecls;  and  this  happens  to  have  been  the  precise 
fact  by  which  the  legalitv  of  that  meeting  was  to  be  trietl. 

'Jliat  such  an  assembly  indeed  shQuld,  by  any  sensible  mind, 
be  deemetl  legal  and  constitutional,  aflbrds  an  illustration  of  a  re- 
mark made  by  some  acute  observer  of  human  nature,  who  says 
tliat,  if  the  passions  of  men  could  enter  as  deeply  into  malhema- 
lica)  as  into  moral  discussions,  no  single  proposition  in  Euclid 
would  be  safe  from  (juestion.  The  magistrates  of  Manchester 
knew  nothing  of  the  leliiiements  on  which  these  doubters  proceed. 
Rut  they  tincw  that  the  law  forbade  the  holding  of  assemblies 
calculated  to  terrify  the  neighbourhood;  and,  judging  from  their 
6Wn  o<^ular  observation  that  the  meeting  before  them  might  well 
Irnify  the  neighbourhood,  and  leaniing  from  an  accumulation  of 
flworn  testimony  that  the  neighbourhood  was,  in  fact,  Icrrilied, 
the;  very  naturally  drew  the  inference  that  the  meeting  was  con- 
trary to  law.  If  this  was  so,  then,  called  on  as  they  were,  and 
implored  to  protect  the  loyal  population  of  the  town,  they  were 
cndently  not  at  liberty  to  wait  till  the  fear*  of  those  who  claimed 
their  protection  should  have  been  fatally  justified.  TTiey  there- 
fore proceeded,  first  and  immediately,  lo  seize  the  ringleaders  ;  in 
the  hoj^e,  as  it  should  seem,  that  the  removal  of  the  chiefs  would 
induce  the  crowd  to  depart  quietly ;  but,  if  this  should  not  be  the 
case,  then  secondly,  their  object  was  the  direct  dispersion  of  ihe 
meeting  ;  to  be  effected,  if  possible,  by  <juiel  and  pacific  means. 
In  the  sequel,  the  endeavour  lu  effectuate  the  one  of  these  pur- 
poses precipitated  the  accomplishment  of  the  otlicr.  The  civil 
officers,  in  trying  to  execute  the  warrant  for  the  apprehension  uf 
the  ringleaders,  were  strongly  and  successfully  resisted  hv  (lie 
mab.  The  yeomanry  were  then  reluctantly  ordered  out  to  ih« 
I  t  3  support 
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ifupport  of  the  civil  force,  but  thoogh,  in  die  peiformaDce  of  lUt 
duty,  they  carefully  abstained  from  giving  more  nolesCatioa  to  the 
duckly-^^rricd  and  resisting  crowd  than  was  aboolotely 
they  were  assailed  not  only  with  abuse,  but  with  heavy  atonea 
brickbats :  several  yeomen  were  felled  from  their  honmi;  one  was 
Jbnrt  mortally;  and  had  they  not  been  rescued  by  a  body  of  lego- 
lar  cavalry  which  came  to  their  assistance,  the  whole  omnber 
would  have  been  destroyed.  The  accession  of  Ae  dragoons  twraed 
die  scale ;  and  the  afiray  ended  in  die  flight  and  dispersion  of  the 
mob,  of  whom  some  were  killed  and  many  more  woanded  or 
otherwise  injured. 

.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  but  the  most  callous  hesit  to 
.contemplate  widiout  emotion  this  most  fatal  and  lamentaMe^oo* 
corrence ;  and  the  emotion  must  be  one,  not  of  deep  sorrow  only, 
*but  also  of  lively  indignation.  A|;ainst  whom,  however,  is  thai 
indignation  to  be  directed  f  Is  it  against  those,  who,  ceoH 
missioned  by  the  law  itself,  executed  a  painful  uid  a  perilons 
duty  in  defence  of  that  law ;  or  against  those  who,  gratuitoasly 
.ind  wantonly,  first  insulted,  then  broke,  and  lastly  dc£ed  it?  Is 
it  against  those  who,  charged  with  the  conservation  of  the  puUic 
.peace,  and  called  upon  to  fulfil  this  sacred  trust  in  behalf  of  a 
•large  and  most  valuable  population,  nobly  obeyed  the  e^U  at  the 
expense  of  great  personal  danger,  and  not  even  without  exposure 
to  the  poniards  of  assassination ; — or  against  those,  vrhO',  per- 
fectly knowing  (as  their  own  previous  declarations  «vitioe)  "die 
immment  hazard  of  the  evils  that  afterwards  actually  eniQc^ifSt 
deliberately  chose  to  pursue  the  course  the  most  singulafrly  Jiray 
to  produce  those  evils ;  who  advisedly  adopted  proeeedhigs  so 
directly,  daringly,  and  madly  endangering  the  public  pesioie,  for 
which  these  unhappy  reprobates  all  the  while  afiected  the  ten* 
derest  and  most  melting  regard,  that  even  the  understanding  of  a 
child  could  hardly  have  failed  to  anticipate  the  result  ?  In  a  word, 
are  our  sympathies  to  be  appealed  to,  in  fiavonr  of  tho^  pubKc 
functionaries,  who,  compelled  to  act  under  circumstances  the 
most  critical,  instead  of  shrinking  into  mean  and  selfish  passive^ 
ness,  sacrificed  their  ease  and  comfort,  exposed  their  unspotted 
reputation  to  foul  obloquy,  and  even  incurred  the  risk  of  death 
itself,  rather  than  violate  the  obligations  and  belie  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  the  arduous  post  assigned  to  them: — or  is  liie  ^\hole 
liomage  of  our  feelings  to  be  prostituted  on  the  very  men  who 
were  the  undoubted  causes  of  all  that  is  dreadful  or  perplexing  in 
tliese  transactions, — men,  who  wilfully  led  their  deluded  victims 
jnto  danger,  for  the  sake  of  plunging  them  into  crime, — men,  who, 
)ike  the  Malignant  Principle  himself,  can  knowingly  take  ad\:an- 
^e  of  the  distresses  of  mankind,  to  blast  their  virtues, — base 
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&rtJficers  of  rtiiii,  who  drive  the  Imde  of  tUat ruction,  um  fur  iti 
■ona  sakC)  (for  even  iu  that  there  would  be  a  sort  ut  horrible  and 
satatiic  greatness,)  but  fur  the  sake  of  the  miserable  pelf,  the 
■wretched  hooours  or  worse  lucre,  they  derive  from  it,  and  who, 
for  such  polluting  rewards  as  these,  are  content  to  sacrifice  the 
'honour,  the  pruiciples,  and  the  happiness,  of  all  this  great  and 
fair  country  t 

But  misrep  re  mentation  was  to  have  its  day.  The  public  ear 
was  poisoued,  and  the  judgments  of  many  eKcellent  and  honour- 
-jtble  mioils  perverted,  by  the  calumnious  reports  circulated  re- 
specting the  deeds  of  blood,  as  they  were  called,  at  Manchester. 
'A  just  and  a  generous  attempt,  oo  the  part  of  the  government,  to 
counteract  the  progress  of  the  epidemic  fallacy,  and  to  uphold  the 
reputation  and  the  authority  of  the  Manchester  magistrates,  b; 
publicly  conveying  to  them  the  expression  of  the  royal  approba- 
tion, seemed  to  have  little  other  effect  than  that  of  involving  (he 
ministry  in  the  same  obloquy  with  those  whom  they  would  have 
sheltered.  The  political  sky  vrus  more  aud  more  overcast,  T\ie 
good  and  the  wise,  to  whatever  party  they  belonged,  looked  fur- 
.ward  with  agitation  aud  anxiety.  Obscure  and  ominous  sounds 
>vere  heard,  of  change,  of  trouble,  and  even  of  revolution  ;  and  it 
■uoa  appeared  that  the  nation  had  but  one  human  resource,  that 
of  summoning  tts  Great  Council  to  provide  for  the  public  safety. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  parliament  met ;  and  it 
WAS  under  these  that  the  recorded  eloquence  before  us  had  its 
))irth.  In  fact,  we  have  taken  a  rapid  survey  of  the  occurrences 
already  detailed,  only  by  way  of  preface  to  the  extracts  we  are 
itbout.to  produce  from  the  works  under  consideration.  It  will  b^ 
»  gralifying  task  to  exhibit  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  di«tin- 
guiihed  statesmen  from  whom  they  proceeded,  in  the  place  of 
i^ur  own. 

It  is  in  (he  lirst  place  observable  that  not  one  of  the  speakers 
llB*  affected  to  slur  over  the  public  danger,  or  to  represent  the 
crisis  as  otherwise  than  one  of  the  utmost  alarm  and  solicitude. 
The  following  striking  delineation  of  the  subject  is  given  by  Lord 
Grenville. 

'  My  Lords,  the  silmission  with  which  my  noble  friend  (tie  Marqvii 
»f  LaatiUmne)  comrDeiiceil  hii  temperate  anU  able  speech,  relieves  (hose 
,wbo  mty  follow  hini  in  ihia  debate  froni  all  necessily  of  exfuttialiiig  <itl 
lilt  pitinful  circumstances  of  our  present  danger.  lie  *ee»  and  nc- 
jmowliidgei  its  existence;  he  itileeply  sensible  both  of  ilsmaf>nilu[|e  and 
iu  urgency  ;  and  the  glowing  colours  in  which  he  has  represenred  our 
present  situ&tiun  must  have  made  the  strongest  impression  on  the  mimli 
'  of  all  your  lordihips.  For  myself,  unquestionably,  I  need  not  My  nhat 
U  my  own  convictioa  on  this  subject.  Often  hu  it  been  my  poinfol 
■■  I  M  Jury 
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duty  to  expresf,  in  tbii  house,  the  continued  and  ificieMittf;  tnitietj  ^ik 
which  I  have  regarded  the  attacks  unceasingly  directed  agflimr  the 
whole  frame  and  fabric  of  our  government.  Often  have  t  labouredtaad 
laboured  ineffectually,  to  impress  these  feelingly  on  the  minds  of  olhefk 
tfiy  apprehensions  have  been  considered  as  visionary,  •rtginating  muck 
Ifiore  in  a  fond  and  solicitous  attachment  to  the  interestv  which  I  cod- 
jceived  to  be  endangered,  than  in  any  just  view  of  the  actual  conditioii, 
or  future  prospects,  of  my  country.  And  would  to  heaven  that  it  were 
wo !  Joyful  indeed  would  this  hour  have  been  to  roe,  if  I  could  ww 
tise  and  confess  my  error  ;  if  I  could  say  to  thoto  from  whom  it  bn 
been  my  misfortune  to  differ  on  these  questions,  **  My  apprehemkiss 
were  vain ;  your  security  was  well  grounded." 

*  The  reverse  unhappily  is  true.  During  a  large  portion  of  a  long  pA- 
|ic  life,  now  closed,  1  have  u'ntched  the  destructive  tendency  of  Caeie 
irevolutionary  projects, — I  have  marked  their  unremitted  activity^— 
their  growing  confidence, — their  extended  influence, — their  tet  edifioc- 
ing  progress*  But  the  evil  has  outrun  my  apprehensions.  Ne«er,  at 
any  former  period,  has  it  presented  so  fierce  and  menacing  an  aspect; 
never  yet  has  it  so  imperiously  required,  from  the  wisdom  and  firmneM 
of  my  country,  the  most  immediate,  vigorous,  and  detemined  resis- 
fance. 

*  It  is  this  persuasion  which  alone  induces  me,  it  is  this  which  irresb- 
tibly  compels  me,  contrary  to  all  mv  expectations  and  all  my  Widiei, 
pace  more  to  solicit  your  indulgtfnce  in  the  discharge  of  duties  «i-hick  I 
thought  had  been  for  ever  closed. 

^  Let  me,  then,  in  the  outset  of  these  deliberations,  entreat  yovr  funi- 
fhips  continually  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  mischief  against  which  wt  we 
now  called  upon  to  defend  our  country,  is  not  merely  of  the  pteMit 
day ;  no,  nor  of  the  present  year.  Its  true  origin  must  be  traced  Buck 
&rther  iMtck, — its  real  causes  must  be  sought  much  deeper,-r-ilif  ream' 
dies  must  be  applied  with  a  foresight  and  policy  extending  liir.  Im^owI 
that  pressure  of  temporary  distress  to  which  alone  my  noble  Griead  a 
^willing  to  ascribe  it  Even  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  your  recoUec- 
tion  has  been  called  to  those  measures  which,  in  the  year  1795,  now 
nearly  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  it  had  already  become  necessaty  to 
adopt  for  the  defence  of  our  laws  and  government.  And  it  was  tnen 
that  Mr.  Burke  declared,  and  he  has  consigned  the  xentimcmt  to  poster 
rity  in  his  immortal  writings,  that  the  grounds  of  that  necessity  did  aoc 
originate  among  us  even  with  the  French  Revolution,  although  thatter* 
lible  convulsion  of  the  world  did,  undoubtedly,  call  Uiem  forth,  incicsse 
|hen,  and  give  fresh  vigour  to  their  operation. 

!  |n  what  maimer  your  security  was  then  provided  for,  and  how  it  vss 
nuuntained  during  the  long  Hnd  arduous  contest  which  ensued,  I  vill 
not  now  detain  you  by  examining.  We  all  remember,  that  iroo  tke 
happy  restoration  of  peace  increased  confidence  was  felt,  increased  as* 
aurance  drawn  by  many,  for  the  permanent  and  undisturbed  continuance 
of  our  domestic  tranquillity.  From  that  very  date  the  mischief  has  «a 
^  contrary  been  constantly  increasing.  Every  successive  penA  ' 
pown  even  to  the  moment  in  which  I  now  address  yoOp  baa  hnnigiii  ■> 

only 
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9n\y  frwh  menac«,  augmented  tiolt^nce,  mure  open  and  more  i«ieiim- 
tiotts  Jvfitiiicc  uf  the  public  aiilhurily  in  all  its  braticlit-s.  And  1  nuw 
call  with  tJHTiieEtneu  im  nil  who  hear  me.  lo  reflect,  bow  rarely  ilic  his- 
tory of  any  countrf  bus  u\hibi|[.'d  lo  rapid  a  progruas  u(  such  »  danger 
tttlhiti  Ht  hhoTl  a  time  ! 

•  Un<|uesliuaably,  when  such  detigni  are  entertained,  and  such  pmjecli 
are  punued,  the  disire&s  ot  any  pHtt  of  our  pupulalion  muiit  always  give 
f(reut  opportunity  and  advaiituge  lo  the  proinuiere  uf  seditiun.  It  is  the 
■wst  piiwerful  engine  by  which  I  hey  can  operalu ;  the  stimulant  by 
which  they  Inflame  the  piLS»i«nsof  ihe  ignoratit,  and  drive  iheir  deluded 
victims  un  to  eels  oliiesperatiun,  which,  instead  of  alleviating,  can  »eTv« 
only  til  nggravHie,  hikI  to  pmlung  their  diSicultie*.  But  uccurrrncci 
like  ihne  are  the  instruments,  nui  the  cauies  i>(  the  mischief.  Mucb 
•f  this  evil  exists  where  these  diatrcwc*  have  liud  cumparativety  little 
apcralion.  Many  ate  mint  lurward  in  ihe  sedition  whom  the  pressure 
liu  luMl  aflvcled  ;  while  ihoBt  on  whom  it  has  mi«[  severely  bnrne,  have, 
in  many  cases,  conducted  theniselve*  with  e-semplary  palience  and  re- 
■olutioii,  uniaiiiled  by  this  petniciims  contagion,  iibe<licnl  tu  ihe  laws, 
srtil  inviolubly  niincheil  lo  those  imiiluliuns  which  have  so  lon|;  beeu  the 
^ory  and  happiness  nf  t:n^li:>lNiien.* — Lord  Grcnvillc,  pp.  1—6". 

Tl)e  noble  speaker  tlieii  proceetU,  at  considerable  Icngtii  nnrl 
.with  great  ability,  to  shew  that  nii-asures  of  purely   L'coiioniical 

BQlicy  are  but  little  calculated  to  lucut  the  existing  evil.  Tliruugh 
■e  greater  part  of  this  ground  wc  shoiili)  follow  him  with  impli- 
jcitac(|iiiefccence;  there  are  some  points  on  uhicli,  with  all  nn- 
iiwlity,  we  ditl'er  from  him,  as  indetd,  on  subjects  involving  so 
Much  fact  and  speculation,  perfect  coincidence  of  opinion  is  not 
4o  be  expected.  This  is  not,  however,  the  place  for  entering 
■ilto  discnssion  on  the  points  in  question;  more  especially,  as  we 
'entirely  subscribe,  not  only  to  the  conclusions,  but  to  all  the 
leading  positions,  maintained  by  I>jnl  Greiiville,  both  in  support 
of  his  general  theorem  that  our  refuge  does  not  lie  in  the  regula- 
tions of  jiolitical  economy,  and  in  opposition  to  the  particular 
Remedies  of  an  economical  nature,  suggested  by  I^rd  Lansduvt  ne. 
JFrom  this  powerful  disquisition,  he  llms  recurs  lo  tlie  real  and 
*the  prominent  subject  before  tlie  House. 

'  I  pass  then  to  the  second  part  i)f  my  Noble  Friend's  motion,  th:it 
Vhich  more  directly  relHtc!-  to  the  inieriml  tiliiuliiin  of  our  cnunlry,  and 
lo  the  threatened  intcnuplioii  of  its  domestic  trHnipiillily.  Un  niiiny 
'barts  of  this  subject,  we  are  all  agreed.  If,  by  whatever  means,  eiilier 
^Of  previous  preparation,  or  present  distress,  evil-minded  men  are  en- 
deavouring to  plunge  us  into  the  unmeasuruble  culnmilies  of  civil  dis- 
i;urd,  our  duties  CHnnot  be  doubtful.  To  our  Sovereign,  and  lu  our 
jl country,  to  the  British  nation,  and  to  the  whole  ciiiii/ed  world,  wc  nre 
'snswerable  for  the  preservation  and  maintenance  (■(  our  religion  and 
morals,  of  our  laws  and  government.  To  our  peaceable  and  loyul  fel- 
'low-sabjects,  weowe  the  defence  and  security  of  their  rights,  properiiet, 

and 
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•ml  Iivcf •  To  tlie  deluded  Tictimt  of  these  mechiimtJein,  ve  kave  eW 
a  duty  to  dischai^;  e  duty  of  protection  end  kiudnenu  We  owe  il  to 
them,  end  it  it  t^  gremtest  of  all  benefits  which  can  be  CMiierred  upoe 
them,  to  rescue  theni,  if  it  be  still  possible,  from,  the  seduction  and 
treachery  by  which  they  are  beset ;  and  to  remove  from  tkdr  paths  and 
^dwellings,  the  snares  unceasingly  laid  for  their  destruction.  Thia  is  the 
fiffice  of  their  true  friends;  their  bitterest  enemies  ace  thoae  who  art 
tebourtng  to  inflame  their  suflierings  into  disa&ction  and  treason. 

*  To  the  execution  of  theiie  great  and  awful  trusts,  let  us  then  apply 
mmeWes  with  diligence  i^  reM>lution :  neither  disguising  from  ourselves 
the  real  extent  of  the  evil,  nor  shrinking  from  the  remediea,  un|deaai^g 
as  they  may  be,  which  it  roust  unavoidably  require.  Our  danger  it  np 
longer  to  be  searched  for  in  hidden  consultations  or  secret  conspiracies. 
It  courts  our  notice,  it  obtrudes  itself  on  our  attention.  We  are  daily 
assailed  with  undisguised  menace,  and  are  little  removed  from  the  in^ 
mediate  expectation  of  open  violence.  Let  us,  then,  attentively  review 
the  steps  which  have  brought  us  to  this  situation.  Observe  their  begia* 
nings,  consider  well  their  rapidly  accelerated  progreas-— Ton  will  find 
them  in  near  conformity  to  ail  that  led  to  the  subversion  and  misery  of 
France.  A  close  and  striking  revemblance,  a  servile,  yet  ostenlaliuus 
imitation,  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  forcibly 
impress  upon  our  minds !  If  such  a  parallel  were  found,  even  in  the  le* 
motest  history,  yet,  of  the  remotest  history  what  better  use  could  we 
make,  than  to  draw  from  it  whatever  conclusions  it  affords  of  poUcy  or 
ivisdom,  applicable  to  our  own  condition?  Shall  we,  on  the  contrary, 
now  in  the  hour  of  our  own  peril,  strive  to  banish  from  our  thoughls 
and  counsels  all  memory  of  this  recent  and  forcible  example  1  We,  the 
nearest  spectators  of  that  dreadful  convulsion,  our  minds  still  shudder* 
ing  at  its  crimes,  our  hearts  still  bleeding  at  its  miseries,  sliall  we  turn 
aside  from  the  painful  but  instructive  lesson,  and  in  wilful  blindness 
close  our  eyes  against  the  prophetic  mirror  which  exhibits  to  ourselves, 
in  the  progress  of  the  same  machination^^,  the  fearful  advance  of  the 
same  destruction  ?  No,  my  Lords,  let  not  the  warning  voice  have  beefi 
heard  in  vain!  We  have  shared  deeply  in  that  widely-extended  cala- 
mity ;  the  bitter  draught  which  France  prepared  for  herself,  has  over- 
flowed into  our  cup.  Let  us  at  least  derive  from  it  the  benefits  ^  an 
experience  so  dearly  purchased  !  Observe  what  were  the  beginnings  of 
that  great  catastrophe ;  follow  up  its  progress ;  mark  by  what  course  it 
reached  its  terrible  consummation  ;  trace  it  through  subversion  and 
ruin,  through. plunder  and  confiscation,  through  slaughter  and  massacre, 
till  all  was  swallowed  up  in  military  despotism! 

'  What  first  occurred  ?  The  whole  nation  was  inundated  with  inflam- 
matory and  poisonous  publications.  Its  very  soil  was  deluged  with  sedition 
and  blasphemy.  No  effort  wasomitted  of  base  and  disgusting  mockery,  of 
sordid  and  unblushing  calumny,which  could  vilify  and  degrade  whatever 
that  people  had  been  most  accustomed  to  love  and  venerate.  No  arti- 
fice, no  incitement,  was  left  untried,  which  could  stimulate  the  deluded 
multitude  to  the  most  savage  acts  of  insult  and  outrage,  of  violence  and 
ftiry,  against  the  Ministers  of  their  religion,  and  the  di^penbers  of  their 
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[snarnmeiil  and  law ;  against  all  nhu  were  eminenl  for  birlli  «r  tmnk, 
nr  taleni  or  for  virtue,  and  against  tbt»e  raost  espt;cially,  nhu  had  been 
nau  distinguished  as  thdr  kindest  friends,  prutecEors  and  bcnefactun  I 
'  ■  Whu  is  ihere  that  is  not  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  ihis  pic- 
ture i  Who  can  tw  ignorant  huw  ciDiely  this  deifstable  and  malignant 
wickedness  has  been  imitated  in  our  own  country,  how  long  it  haa  been 
pursued,  and  to  what  a  height  It  has  now  altuined  \  You  heard  the 
psjiers  read  to  you  this  night  by  my  Noble  Friend,  and  you  shuddered 
at  the  recital.  Cxhorlations  lu  muider  and  treason,  from  which  the 
keart  recoils,  and  the  blood  turns  bock  lo  its  fountain !  If  these  were 
only  H  few  and  extraordinary  instances,  exceptions  to  the  general  cha> 
ntcter  of  the  publicuiions  daily  obtruded  on  all  ibe  lower  classes  of  your 
ccmmunity,  yet  anainst  these,  no  doubt,  you  would  call  dowD  tha 
vengeance  of  the  Law,  against  these  the  arm  of  justice  would  be  di- 
rected wjib  universal  concurrence  and  approbaiina.  But  il  is  from  » 
torrent  and  delude  of  such  mischief  that  you  are  now  culled  upon  to 
Country.  The  poison  has  been  profusely  scattered 
i  land  :  it  has  pervaded  nnt  only  your  towns  and  manu- 
.  but  your  peaceful  villages  and  farms,  lis  malignity  is  hourly 
increasing,  and  frosh  acuviiy  is  employed  in  its  diOiision.  This,  my 
Lords,  b  the  true  rootnnd  source  of  all  your  danger;  against  this,  no 
ffocial  institutions  can  possibly  maintain  tbemselvesi  it  is  iiicompatibitt 
«ilb  all  peace,  all  security,  all  public,  and  all  private  happiness.  It 
hof  power,  and  it  openly  boasts  itself  to  be  of  power,  tu  overthrow  all 
that  is  now  standing  in  this  country  ;  and  to  k>el  in  the  dust  all  your 
fltnpniiy  and  all  your  glory,  involved  in  one  common  ruin  with  the 
aagDtficent  and  splendid  fabric  of  the  noblest  government  which 
lias  «ter  yet  provided  for  the  wel&ro  of  any  society. 
'  '  In  this  unbounded  licentiousness  of  an  inflammatory  press,  pointing 
Muiliftnally  the  poisoned  weapons  of  sedition  and  bluiiphemy  ^ainstoll 
Itiat  constitutes  human  happiness  in  present  possession,  or  in  future 
ItofH^  shall  we  content  ourselves  with  asking,  as  my  Noble  Friend  has 
0one,  why  the  voice  of  the  law  has  been  silent,  and  the  terrors  of  in 
^munnervedf  \Vc  must  now,  indeed,  all  regret  the  too  sparing  excr- 
jCtM  of  powers,  which  our  ancestors  had,  with  more  provident  wisdom, 
Juiernoven  into  our  Constitution ;  we  mu»t  lament  the  loo  reluctant 
jliscbarge  of  duties,  of  which  no  discouragement  could  ever  justify  ih« 
dereliction.  But  we  must  also  confess,  that  this  iWbearance  it  of  mi 
Mcent  (lulu.  Indulgent  as  your  laws  have  been,  in  all  that  -affects  ihi* 
'  nbjecT,  tbtir  e.\ecutioii  has,  for  a  long  time  back,  been  yel  more  lolo- 
nnl,  even  of  acknowledged  wrong.  And  biippy  is  thai  cundilinu  nf 
■ociely,  in  which    the  mildest  laws  rany,  without  injury  to  the  public 

■  toietvsts,  be fcltll  more  mildly  administered!  'I'his  bad  been  our  forlu- 
*  Wie  siiuaiion;  and  this.  In  consequence,  had  been  our  practice.  May 
'  bnth  speedily  return  to  us !  Soon  may  we  again  be  eiitibled  to  boast,  as 

■  £nglishmen,  not  only  of  the  unesatnpled  freedom  ol  our  pies*,  but 
hlso  of  its  Comparative  eAcmplion  from  those  enormous  evil>  to  which 

,  luch  freedom,  great  as  arc  its  benefits,  does,  in  its  abuse,  open  so  wide 
field,     [tut  such,  unhappily,  is  uul  our  picseai  ^tale.     Wc  ftcl.  too 

sensibly. 
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•emibly,  itt  altered  chtracter.  I  ipeiik  it  with  tlie  Aeepetf  &ttktibn; 
lamenting  the  change  which  I  havt;  witnessed,  and  deplorra|g  the  neces^ 
•ity  to  which  it  leads.  But  we  must  not  forget,  that  it  is  to  the  actual 
cottdttfon  and  exigencies  of  every  society,  that  its  femlation  must  con- 
form  itself,  and  that  when  new  evil  arises,  it  must  be  met  by  new  re- 
medies. 

'  When  this  current  of  mischief,  uncontrolled,  and  bearing  down 
before  it  every  barrier  of  public  authority  or  law,  had  thus  far  succeeded 
to  sap  the  foundations  of  civil  society,  what  next  ensued  ?  The  next 
step  has  been  the  same  here  as  in  the  French  revolution.  The  forma- 
tion of  local  societies,  clubs,  and  unions,  of  various  description,  sedu- 
lously contrived  and  organised,  for  the  diffusion  of  these  impious  and 
destructive  doctrines,  by  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  an  extensive  concert  and  co-operation  in  the  pfoseca- 
Cion  of  the  only  practical  results  to  which  such  principles  can  lead. 

*  And  when  at  last,  by  the  unremitted  effect  of  all  this  seduction, 
considerable  portions  of  the  multitude  hud  been  deeply  tainted,  their 
minds  prepared  fur  acts  of  desperation,  and  familiarized  with  the 
thought  of  crimes,  at  the  bare  mention  of  which  they  would  before 
have  re\*olted,  then  it  was  that  they  were  encouraged  to  collect  together 
in  largjc  and  tumultuous  botlies ; — then  it  was  that  they  were  invited  to 
feel  their  own  strength  ;  to  estimate  and  to  display  their  numerical 
force ;  and  to  manifest,  in  the  face  of  day,  their  invetenire  hostility  to 
all  the  institutions  of  their  country,  and  their  open  defiance  of  alt  its 
authorities. 

'  The  question  therefore  on  which  we  are  now  compelled  todelibefaf^ 
is  nothing  less  than  this,  whether  Parliament  shall  continue  to  cffsregard 
this  fast  accumulating  clanger,  consciouTt  of  its  progress,  and  certain  of 
fts  inevitable  tendency;  or  shall  oppose  to  it  a  vigorous  and  eA^tual 
resistance',  before  it  reaches  the  gates  of  the  sanctuar}',  and  shakes  th6 
pillars  of  the  commonwealth  f 

*  If,  indeed,  this  resistance  be  not  now  made,  one  other  period  only 
of  resistance  can  remain ;  that  in  which  the  evil  shall  have  reached  ili 
last  stage,  shall  hax-e  assumed  its  last  hideous  form  of  o])en  insurrecti(»a 
and  declared  rebellion.  Then,  indeed,  it  will  be  resisted,  and  1  have 
no  doubt,  e^Tcctually.  The  British  nation  is  not  of  a  character  to  suffer 
its  government  to  be  overwhelmed  by  a  tumultuous  populace,  by  what- 
ever artifices  excited  against  it.  The  great  and  eftlit;htened  body  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  Country,  the  People  of  England,  truly  so  called, 
will  never  submit  themselves  to  see,  by  the  effect  of  such  machinations, 
their  laws  subverted,  their  property  confiscated,  and  their  lives  made 
the  sport  and  prey  of  some  ferocious  and  sanguinary  demagogue.  But 
to  meet  and  tu  subdue  the  danger,  if  once  suffered  to  assume  this  shape, 
force  must  be  opposed  to  force.  Recourse  must  unavoidably  be  had 
to  those  means  of  repression  and  defence  at  the  thought  of  which  every 
British  heart  bleeds.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  them;  the  task  would  be 
too  painful.  Sure  I  am,  that  the  bare  imagination  of  such  a  contest, 
aye,  and  the  very  circumstances  with  which  success  itself  must  be  at- 
tendedi  will  be  the  strongest  of  all  inducemcnb  to  urge  and  to  compel 

your 
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yonr  LorJsliips,  bjr  proviiiriit  auil  timely  iulerpoiitioD,  to  OTert  that 
dr^nilful,  buLoihenviae  iiicviiabk,  ncccsiiiy. 

'  The  resistance  wliicli  you  iniiy  riiiw  make  ii  of  a  very  difTerriit 
characier;  resisiaticc  by  IJtw  ;  by  the  nulhnrity  of  the  Legislature; 
by  the  inlervtiUion  (if  ihf  Civil  governmetit.  Can  it  be  duublfui 
which  we  shniilJ  prefer  ?  But  the  crisis  is  Brrivcil  in  which  this  option 
niiixi  finally  be  miule;  llie  decision  must  fiow  be  taken,  and  must  now 
be  ncrcd  upon.  If  it  b«  still  poslponcil,  the  choice  may  probably  no 
longer  rest  with  ourselves.  Anil  yet,  plnced  as  we  are  in  such  cir- 
Curnstuncei  as  ihe»e,  deli  berating  on  the  exigencies  uf  such  a  moment, 
iii  what  niHnner  is  it  ilitit  we  nre  adviieij  tx  conirncncc  our  measures 
^r  lUe  rejiiessiiin  of  ttiose  enormities  which  threaten  to  involve  us  in 
^%il  UiKHlshedP  By  suspicion  ami  dihtrust.  directed  not  against  the 
tiuihurs  of  the  mischief,  but  against  those  by  whom  it  has  been  hitherto 
■ucceasfiitly,  though  imperfectly,  couniL-racted  :  by  inquiries  into  th« 
conduct  of  our  masi^Iraies,  and  of  lh<i«e  who  have  suppitrted  them  in 
file  discharge  ul'  their  painful  duties.  Shall  we  accede  to  this  proposal  i 
l}u  we  wish  to  debilitate  all  our  elTurtii ;  to  catl  awNy  from  us  our  rva- 
iliest  and  surest  reiources ;  la  undermine  the  best  bulwarks  of  our  de- 
tence;  and  to  shake  to  its  foundalioni  all  hope  of  mutual  conTnlence, 
and  united  exertion  f  If  such  were  nur  desire,  must  (xiwerfutly  would 
tuis  course  contribute  to  in  accomplish mmit.  My  Noble  Friend,  I  am 
certaini.  has  no  such  wish:  fur,  very  fur,  is  it  from  Jiis  intention  to  pro- 
duce su  great  an  evil.  I  nm  well  assured  uf  it.  Uut  I  am  not  the  lest 
convinced  that  such  would  be  the  uiifniling  consequence  uf  yuur  adopt- 
ing this  suggestion. 

*  For  I  entreat  your  Lordthips  to  nsk  yourselves,  whnt  hns  been  the 
real  character,  and  what  the  immediate  object,  of  these  tumultuary 
UM:mblie9|  to  whicli  llie  present  niution  relers,  aat\  against  wliich  yuur 
tnasiit rates  buve  finally  been  compelled  to  eneri  the  full  extent  of 
their  constitutional  authority.  Examine  them  in  nil  their  circum- 
*(mice«;  mark  their  (irevious  preparation,  and  their  ncinal  conduct; 
the  emblems  displayed,  the  laii<;uHj2e  held,  the  resoluliuns  adopted; 
itud  let  it  then  be  explained,  if  any  such  explanation  cnn  be  given,  for 
what  other  purpose  such  proceeding  were  intended,  but  for  menace 
Kliil  intimidiilion,— the  must  powerful  of  all  revolutionary  engines,  the 
very  in«lrumcnis  by  which  in  Fnitice  all  relifciim,  law,  and  government, 
were  levelled  to  the  earth  !  1'"  strike  terror  into  the  peaceable  aitd 
Wfll-aU'ectcd ;  to  deter  them  from  supporting  the  public  Hutlioriiics  in 
the  hour  of  danger;  to  alarm  and  to  dispirit  those  authorities  ihcm- 
telvM,  and  to  drive  ihcmi  if  it  were  possible,  to  a  desertion  of  their 
highest  duties ; — Such,  and  luch  alone,  were  the  consequences  natu- 
rally to  be  rxpccted  by  ihoM:  vtith  whnin  ihehe  projects  originated;  and 
■Uch,  we  are  infcirmed  by  ilie  pupers  on  our  inble,  arc  the  eflects  whicli 

liHve  nlready,  in  some  degree,  been  actually  produced.' Cm- 

tUit,  pp-  21—33. 

In  exact  accordance  uJth  these  impressive  representations,  is 
tlie  ahorior,  but  not  less  graphical  view  of  the  same  stibjectf 

taken 
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taken  by  Mr.  Plunket.  lie  is  alluding  in  the  oiitMf  df  tUe  Eoil- 
lowing  passage,  to  that  courteous  reception  of  the  milder  projects 
of  pariiamentary  refomiy  with  which  some  of  the  chiefs  of  oppo- 
sition were  inclined  to  temper  and  qualify  their  reprobation  of  the 
1>roader  changes  proposed  by  the  professors  of  radicalism.  One 
only  liberty  we  shall  take  in  transcribing  the  passage  referred  to; 
it  is  that  of  substituting  the  person  of  the  orator  himself  for  that 
of  the  reporter. 

*  It  is  stated,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  that  a  revolutionary  spi^ 
rit  is  at  work  in  the  country,  which  threatens  its  safety  and  its  exist- 
ence; and  the  truth  of  this  statement  is  not  denied,  hut  indeed  admit- 
ted, by  the  amendment :  Is  it  then  perfectly  fair  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  from  the  consideration  of  this  public  danger,  atid  its  remedies, 
-^from  the  machinations  and  arts  of  those  who  are  preparing  measures 
lor  the  subversion  of  the  state,  and  the  overthrow  of  every  constituted 
authority, — to  the  plans  and  objects  of  that  portion  of  the  peaceful  and 
loyal  subjects  of  this  country,  who  respect  the  law  and  constitution,  and 
are  desirous  of  improving  them  f  This  latter  descrtptioii  of  persons  are 
entitled  to  the  most  attentive  and  respectful  consideration.  However  I 
may  differ  from  them,  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform,  I  consi- 
der their  objects  as  honest,  and  their  means  of  effecting  them  as  consti- 
tutional. Whene\'er,  nt  any  proper  time,  and  in  any  proper  form,  their 
elaims  shall  be  brought  before  Parliament,  they  should  be  listened  to 
with  attention,  and  wrth  respect.  Their  proposals,  if  reasonable,  shotkid 
be  yielded  to ;  if  not  so,  should  be  met  by  fair  argument  and  calm  dis- 
cussion :  and  the  result,  in  either  event,  will  be  satisfactory  and  cbnci- 
liating.  The  people  of  England  are  a  reasoning  and  reasonable  people: 
but  is  it  fair,  either  to  them  or  to  the  country,  to  confound  their  cause 
and  their  objects,  with  the  persons  whom  we  now  are  called  upon  to  deal 
with,  whose  undisguised  aim  is  to  pull  down  the  entire  fabric  of  oar 
constitution,  and  to  effect  a  revolution  by  force?  A^inst  this  imme- 
diate and  overwhelming  danger  it  is  the  tirst  duty  of  Parliament  topm- 
vide.  And  to  turn  aside  from  the  discharge  of  this  urgent  and  para- 
mount duty,  to  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  inferior  importance,  and  of 
distinct  consideration,  would  be  an  abandonment  of  the  interests  of  the 
country.  When  1  see  a  revolutionary  project  ripe  for  execution — when 
I  see  that  sedition  and  blasphemy  are  the  instruments  by  which  It  works, 
and  that  open  force  is  to  be  employed  for  its  accomplishment,— I  feel 
It  to  be  trifling  with  the  duties  of  the  House,  and  with  the  safety  of  the 
country,  to  turn  our  view  to  any  other  object,  until  the  terrors  which 
hang  over  our  existing  establishments  are  first  dispelled. 

*  No  person,  I  am  happy  to  see,  denies  the  existence  of  these  dan- 
gers ;  but  I  think  there  is  some  tendency  to  underrate  their  extent,  atid 
to  undervalue  their  consequence.  It  is  said,  that  the- public  mind  in 
general  is  sound  :  I  trust  and  (irmly  believe  it  is  so.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  loyal  subjects  are  sufficient  to  put 
down  the  enemies  of  law  and  of  order ;  I  therefore  am  apprebeosive, 
not  of  revolution,  but  of  the  attempt  at  revolution,  which  I  believe  in 

my 
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jny  coMcience  will  be  made,  if  not  prevented  by  tbe  vigilance  and 
^oergy  of  Parliamenti  and  what  1  coniemplaie  wiih  ihe  decft'st  alarm 
jfi^  the  mi<eries  which  such  an  allemiil,  in  iis  progress  to  certuin  and  ne-- 

- — ii-y  failure,  must  produce, — If  this  mischief  should  once  burst  forth, 
;icipaie  a  series  of  horrors  which  must  ahoke  the  safely  and  happi- 
nf  this  country  to  its  foundations. — Tlie  very  circumstanct-s  which 
■  must  ensure  the  allimate  failnre  of  the  enterprise  aggravate  its  dangers. 
'Htnrolution,  always  calamitous,  yet,  wht-n  punned  forsorae  definite  pur*- 

pose,  conducted  by  iitiilities,  tempered  hy  the  admiMure  of  rank  and  nf 
.properly,  may  be  effected,  as  it  has  before  been  in  ibis  country,  without 

■ny  incurable  shuck  being  given  to  the  safely  of  persons  or  of  pniperiy. 
.But  here  is  a  revululiun  to  be  achieved  by  letting  louse  the  physical 
-force  of  the  community  against  its  constituted  autborities  ;  a  revolution 
_for  the  sake  of  revolution  ;  to  take  awny  the  property  of  the  rich,  and 
, ^distribute  it  among  the  rabble  ;  and  this,  too,  no  ordinary  mbble,  but 

•ne  previously  debuuched  by  the  unremitting  riissemiuation  of  bhisphe- 

Sous  libels,  and  freed  from  the  restraints  of  moral  or  religious  feeling, 
n  this  subject  I  feel  sufficient  conlidencc  at  once  to  exprc&i  my  opi- 
nion, without  wailing  f»r  any  of  those  documents  which  the  noble  Lord 
Croposn  to  luy  before  the  House.  There  are  facts  of  public  notoriety, 
nown  and  seen  by  every  man  who  does  not  choose  lo  shut  hi>  eyes. 
.  JJave  nut  meetings  been  proposed  tiir  the  purpose  of  assuming  the  func- 
^  lions  which  belong  oidy  lo  the  sovereign  power  of  the  slate — meetings, 
,  .which,  if  tbey  had  been  actually  held,  would  have  been  nets  of  high  trea- 
{t^n}  When  it  was  found  that  matters  were  not  sufficiently  ripe  for  this 
.ttadissuised  act  of  public  rebellion,  have  not  the  same  musses  of  the  po- 
_pulace  been  again  convened,  under  the  direction  of  the  same  leaders, 
-  nnder  tbe  pretext  of  seeking  universal  suffrage  and  annual  pnrtiaments, 
^Trtlieir  ve^  pretexts  such  as  the  constitution  could  not  survive,  if  they 
J  jmere  effectuated,  but  their  real  object  being  to  overawe  the  constituted 
',«uthorilies  by  the  display  of  their  numerical  strength,  and  to  prepare 
.jbr  direct,  iroraeiliate,  forcible  revolution  T  Have  we  not  seen  the  same 
iliaerant  mountebank,  who  set  their  powers  in  motion,  publicly  assisting 
_JU  tbe  orgies  of  the  blasphemous  wretch  lately  convicted  ?  and  can  we 
^(doubt  that  tren^on  is  tbe  object,  and  that  blasphemy  and  sedition  arc 
ihe  means  f  U'hen  I  see  these  liends  in  human  shape  endeavouring  to 
^jrob  their  unhappy  victims  of  all  their  consolations  here,  and  of  all  their 
^pes  hereafter, — when  1  l^ee  them  with  their  levers  placed  under  the 
'great  pillars  of  socini  order,  and  heaving  the  constitution  from  il« 
.foundation.  I  am  rejoiced  tu  see  Parliament  assembled.  Our  first  duty 
i*  to  convince  these  enemies  of  God  and  man,  that  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament  they  can  find  no  countenance;  and  through  the  organ  of 
Parliament  to  let  them  know,  that  nothing  awaits  them  but  indignant 
^resiilonce  from  the  great  body  of  the  people.'— P/unirt,  pp.  6—10. 
!■  The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Canning  contains  a  miniature 
ifthole-tmgth  of  the  leaders  of  this  conspiracy.  He  ha:)  just  been 
'shewing,  with  unanswerable  force  of  reasoning,  that  the  variouf 
local  petitions  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  proceeding*  at 
'  Manchester, 
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Maochetter,  farainhed  little  or  no  argument  fur  tach  an  mqoiqrf 
inaaaiucfa  at  tbej  were,  for  the  most  part,  grounded  on  clear  aaA 
glaring  miMpprefaeasious,  both  of  law  and  fact.  He  tlien  pro- 
ceeds in  a  passage,  some  part  of  which  may  perhaps  be  Uiooglift 
to  exhibit  a  sensibility  justly  edged  by  personal  recollectioiis* 

*  Deduct,  therefore,  the  amount  of  the  imprenion  made  by  tbese^ 
and  abundance  of  other  sumilar  fables ;  deduct  the  efect  of  the  penaa- 
Sion,  (the  assumei],  uncontroverted,  and  unquestioned  persuasion,)  that 
the  Alanchester  Meeting  was  a  legal  meeting ;  and  then  judge,  whether 

Sublic  meetings,  proceeding  to  discussion  under  such  influences,  coaM 
Bve  decided  with  equity  and  temper;  whether  we  should  not  do  those 
meetings  the  greatest  |)ossible  injustice  if  we  were  to  inmgine  tbatthej 
would,  under  better  information,  persevere  in  decisions  so  unfiurlj  aaa 
surreptitiously  obtained  ?  No,  Sir,  it  is  not  till  all  the  meetings  which 
assembled  during  the  prevalence  of  theite  mistakes  and  delusions,  shaQ 
have  re-resolved  all  their  Resolutions,  ^ith  the  full  knowledge  that  the 
Manchester  Meeting  was  illegal, — that  the  Magistrates  were  noi  **  am- 
ter  roanu&cturers," — that  the  swonls  of  the  yeomanry  were  woi  shar* 
pened  with  a  view  to  the  l6th  of  August, — and  that  the  horrible  storien 
of  which  that  related  by  the  Member  for  Norfolk  is  a  specimen,  veia 
act  true, — that  we  can  have  a  pretence  for  granting  a  rarliamenlaiy 
inquiry,  on  the  ground  that  the  country  demands  it. 

'  Undoubtedly,  Sir,  the  Meeting*  at  Manchester  w*as  attemled  with 
great  and  grievous  calamities.  Much  suffering  was  occasioned  by  itfo 
all  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  place ;  and  the  loss  of  lf\-es  whidi 
occurred  in  the  dispersion  of  the  assembly  must  be  deplored  byjowtf 
mind  that  has  the  smallest  tincture  of  humanity.  In  depleriag  ihne 
occurrences,  I  yield  to  uo  man  living.  But  I  know  how  cauliaml|(I 
must  deal  with  matters  of  this  kind.  I  know  well  the  nature  of  the  ar^ 
titices  too  successfully  practised  by  those  who  endeavour  to  penreri. 
the  public  judgment  by  the  slander  of  individual  character.  JSjjperte 
crcdite.  The  process  in  of  this  kind  : — An  incendiary  narrator  of  what 
passed  at  Manchester,  affirms,  perhaps,  that  '*  one  hundred  persoia' 
were  slain.*  Suppose,  indignant  at  this  extra^ttgant  falsehood^  1  Hft^ 
swer,  *'  No,  no,  not  a  hundred,  the  number  of  sufferers  was  six  aaly." 
*'  Six  onljf  r  is  then  the  exclamation,  *'  O  barbarian  1  it  b  thiu  that 
you  trifle  with  the  sacrifice  of  human  life!"  This,  Sir,  is  the  common 
trick.  It  consists  in  first  putting  fortii  a  monstrous  exaggeration  of 
calamity  for  the  express  |uirpose  of  inviting  contradiction ;  and  thi^ 
holding  yp  to  public  indigiuition  the  man  who  reduces  the  exaggecatioa 
to  the  re^ility,  us  if  he  were  the  unfeeling  defender  and  approver  of 
whatever  part  of  the  calamity  be  does  not  deny.  The  trick  as  at  last 
found  out ;  but  it  has  unhappily  too  often  done  its  work  ibr  the  day«^  be- 
fore detection.  The  agents  who  employ  it  know  their  lesson  well. 
The  school  in  which  they  learned  it  is  that  of  the  French  Revolutioa. 
It  is  the  old  trick  of  179^  and  \79^  ;  the  too  successful  expedient  of 
Marat  and  Robespierre.  But,  deplorable  and  extensive  as  the  calami- 
ties of  the  l6th  of  August  were,  to  whom  arc  they  to  be  attributed  ?  Is 

it 
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i(  ii6t  to  those,  n^hn  actuated  by  «e)lish  nioiives  of  ambttiun — (nr>,  1  will 
not  sa^  ambitiun ;  I  will  imi  Kijuandcr  a  word  often  applied  I»  iioblcT 
sap  i  ret  1 003  A  n  sucb  bane  dt^signs)— is  it  not  to  tbose  wba  seek  miicbicf 
for  miichiers  sAhe; — wbo  wuuld  Ivt  loose  the  wliirlwind,  (bougli  witb 
the  conK'ioHM  incapacity  to  direct  it; — who  would  lay  llie  ikbric  oi 
social  order  ID  ruin,.nutau  much  in  the  bnpe  of  rising  upon  that  ruin, 
■s  /ur  the  salisfacttoii  uf  canti:  in  plating  the  huvuc  tiitd  dt»olation  which 
they  had  muile  ; — who.  outcasts  of  society,  would  revenge  tberoielves 
upuR  society  by  scRtteiiiig  and  dissolving  ibe  very  elements  of  which 
it  is  composed  ; — Is  it  not  to  such  persons, — lo  tbe  assembleis  of  those 
alormitig  multitudes,  under  the  pteposterous  pretence  of  petition  orde- 
liboration,  but  in  fact  for  the  purposes  of  tnljtDidatjon  nnd  disorder, — 
that  are  to  be  justly  attributed  all  the.  coaset{uei)ces  which  follow  upon 
ass^mblnges  so  wuntiinJy  congiegated,  wid  upon  passions  so  wickedly 
iitfljtmcil  i  To  them  the  widowed  mother  and  otphnA  child  must  trace 
their  toiserji^l  On  iktir  beads  be  for  .ever  lixed  the  responsibility  ufull 
the  blond  thm  has  been  shed.' — pp.  1? — '-20. 

Even  til  this  powerful  anathema,  the  speaker  uppears  to  tis  to 
have  been,  on  the  w'|iole,  rather  xpariug  of  imputnlian.  He  telta 
118  lIiuC  the  radical  geDtlemen  '  love  niischief  for  mischiefs  sake.' 
Aa  we  have  before  said  in  this  article,  we  are  not  able  to  think  so 
i^ifll  olMlif^in.  A  Pemiy-tjiiba'cnjptioii  is  a  veiy  bubstsntial  reason 
why  auch  patriots  should  lovu  mischief.  They  are  fortune-hnn- 
tcre,iwliu  wilt  not  court  even  defurmity  itself,  ui^il  Uiey  have  fouud 
out  thut  she  ID  well-portioned. 

tiair  (imiifl  will  not  permit  of  our  trnnscribing  at  length  t}i£ 
convinriiin;  obsrrvations  contained  in  thete  speeches,  on  the  cir- 
cinlistaiici's  of  the  Manchrster  tn<*tiii}i,  the  conduct  of  ihe  mu- 
l^strutes,  ;iiid  the  approbation  of  that  conduct  by  the  government. 
Tet  it  wuuJd  he  unpardonable  not  to  give  some  specimens.  Lord 
(J^rQjivjlIcj  i^fltr  reprobating  the  disposition  shewn  in  too  many 
"     )f  tbo  country  to  prejudge  the  case  of  the  magistrates,  thus 


'  '  Par  (tillrreni  was  tfa'e  situation  of  the  king's  tninisicn :  tbcy  had  k 
itoanlar  nnd  constitutional  duty  to  perform.  It  would,  in  them,  have 
been,  nor  finly  tin  unworthy  and  bnse  abaniJonraeni  uf  nil  hoiiounihle 
Awlin",  but  u  positive  dereliction  of  official  trust,  if  they  bud  withheld 
tnm  the  magistrates  their  Juilgment  upon  the  conduct  pursued  in  cir- 
f^roilances  so  criticul.  That  judgment  they  were  bound  lu  fomi,  and 
rtiey  were  hound  to  act  upon  it;  they  were  responsible  for  it  to  Pnr- 

-liameni  and  to  the  laws  ;  and  it  was  their  duty  to  cnmmunicate  it  Lo 
those  whom  ihe  Constitution  has  placed  under  ibeir  direction.  If  your 
LotVUbips  could  doubt  this  principle,  I  would  entreat  you  to  consider 
tlic  reverse  of  the  proposition.  Imagine,  then,  for  a  moment,  thnl,  iii- 
itead  of  n  reluctant  interpotiiiun  for  the  mtiiiileiianrc  of  the  public 
beace,  against  a  tumultuary  and  menacing  array,  ihere  had  been  the 

'Aiost  open  and  wanton  violation  of  unqueslionubk*  right ;  that  ihe  ma* 
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gistratti,  for  invttnce.  had  dispersed  by  fore*  the  freehoWers  of  their 
county,  peaceably  and  regularly  assembled  under  the  authority  of  the 
sheriff,  and  in  obedience  to  the  king's  writ,  for  the  choice  of  tbeir  re- 
presentatives in  parliament— Would  your  Lordships  endure  to  be  told* 
that,  in  such  a  case,  the  king's  secretary  of  state  had  remained  silent? 
Would  you  not  require  it  to  be  proved  to  you,  that  not  a  nioiiient  had 
been  lobt  by  the  servants  of  the  crown,  both  in  condemning  and  in  r^ 
pressing  this  outrageous  Infraction  of  the  constitution  ?  And  if  it  bfr  the 
duty  c>(  persons  placed  in  such  stations  to  convey  censure  where  cen- 
sure is  due,  who  will  be  found  to  argue  that  the  more  pleasiiw  duty  oi 
expressing  merited  appmbalion  is  alone  to  be  withheld  from  then? 

*  And  in  this  view  of  the  case,  my  Lords,  le|  me  now  beseech  yon  to 
turn  your,  attention  for  a  moment  from  its  general  principles,  such  as  I 
have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  (establish  them,  to  the  actual  situatian 
and  real  conduct  of  the  indjviduals  most  concerned  in  it :  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who  have  received  from  the  ministers  of  their  sovereign  this 
testimony  of  public  gratitiide,  but  whom  it  is  now  proposed  to  your 
Lordships  to  hold  out  to  the  world  as  the  first  objects  of  your  sospictoo 
and  jealousy. 

*  Jf  there  be  one  among  the  many  noble  institutions  of  this  coontfj, 
which  can  with  more  confidence  tha*i  any  other  be  exhibited  to  foreign 
nations  as  a  matter  of  exclusive  triumph  to  the  British  name,  it  is  the 
manner  in  which  local  justice  is  administered,  especially  in  oar  coun- 
ties, by  the  persons  who  gratuitously  undertake  that  task,  under  dte 
king's  commission  of  the  peace.  I  need  not  describe,  and  no  wonlt 
could  magnify  the  labour,  the  self-devotion,  the  pure  benrvolence,  the 
uns|K>tted  integrity,  with  which  this  duty  is  dischar^^ed.  Tlie  fact  is 
universally  admitted  ;  all  men  of  liberal  and  enlightened  miiMh  tepote 
the  fullest  cpnfidence  in  the  proceedings  of  this  upright  and  tnify 
honourable  magistracy.  The  law  itself  establishes  in  their  behalf, 
from  long  expenence  of  their  conduct^  a  presumption  of  pure  intention, 
and  even  a  favourable  construction  of  error,  such  as  nnty  occasionally, 
though  it  rarely  does,  arise  from  unprofessional  education,  or  from  hu- 
man infirmity. 

'  But  the  merit  of  the  individuals,  whom  this  motion  would  place  a?- 
most  in  a  state  of  accusation,  doeis  not  rest  merely  on  this  general 
ground  of  habitual  and  honourable  service.  It  was  explained  to  lis  in 
our  last  debate,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  repeated,  that 
this  duty  was  undertaken  and  performed  by  them  in  no  common  nuuh 
ner.  During  the  coursf;  of  last  summer  the  two  great  counties  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  were  exposed  to  imminent  danger  of  tumult  and 
violence,  from  the  effect  of  those  seditious  and  traitorous  machinations 
of  which  1  have  already  spoken.  In  such  a  situation,  their  security, 
and  most  especially  the  security  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester,  required  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  vigilance,  and  t 
^constant  and  unremitting  attention  and  superintendence.  And  for 
this  special  ser%  ice  a  committee  was  formed  out  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  truly  respectable  magistracy  of  those  counties.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  danger,  though  more  urgent  in  a  icw  particu- 
lar 
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Inr  placn,  tvas  not  coniined  to  ihem,  but  u-na  e:<teiisii'ek  anU 
widely  diffUMtl.  In  «ucli  circumitanCM,  ihcref'irt^,  (hne  cenilcmcti, 
in  (lie  tame  manner  at  ull  tliu  uihur  peaceable  and  \iiy\\\  jiiliu- 
bitant*  uf  [his  whole  disirict,  had  llie  deepest  iiilerest  in  watching 
each  of  Ihem  over  llie  iiiiiKiuillily  and  safely  of  iheir  own  imme- 
diate neigh  lid  urbuod.  In  it  seasiin  nf  to  much  alarm,  the  care  of 
their  own  prujieriiei,  thi'  protection  of  their  own  houses,  fiimiliM,  anil 
dependants,  would  naturally  demand  iheir  constunt  prtwence.  HJid  per- 
sonal exertions.  But  llieie  consideititions  thi'y  disregnnlcil ;  Ineir 
houses  and  their  families  they  led  to  the  proiecnon  of  rheir  country  ; 
they  assembled  at  Manchester  -,  anil  there  they  continued  to  hnid  their 
sitiingn,  because  there  was  the  chief  loot  of  the  evil -there  the  scene 
of  greatest  peril— there  the  mmoM  certainly  of  bentljiiitig  the  public 
by  tbeir  patriotic  and  voluntary  labuui's.  With  such  iVelings,  and  such 
Conduct,  your  lordships  may  well  believe  that  jiersonal  danger  was  the 
subject  which  least  occupied  their  thuu^hls.  But  they  nisu  knew  that 
there  were  other  perils  tu  be  encountered  :  they  could  not  but  feel  the 
heavy  red  pons)  hi  lily  to  which  they  would  thus  be  subjected;  they 
could  not  be  ignomni,  that  if  the  puinl'ul  necessity  should  arise  of  em- 
ploying force  for  the  miiinlcnancc  of  the  public  peace,  no  industry 
would  be  spared,  no  artifice,  nu  calumny  untried,  which  could  excite 
tiie  prejudices,  or  inflame  the  feelings  of  a  humane  and  generous  people. 
Tliey  were  sure  that  their  motives  would  be  misrepresented,  their  ac- 
tions sililied,  tbeir  characiers  defamed.  But  ibey  suffered  no  such  ap- 
prehensions lu  deicr  them  from  rendering  to  their  country  what  they 
justly  deemeJ  a  must  important  and  necessary  service.  They  relied, 
first,  on  the  uprightness  of  their  own  il>lention^  and  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  thai  pure  und  public  spirit,  by  which  ahme  they  were  actuated; 
tbty  thought  perhaps  ihal  they  mi&htsecurely  trust  to  the  dispassionate 
and  impailini  Jud)unent  of  their  relloW'Subjects;  they  certainly  looked 
^ith  cunlidence  tu  the  honourable  leelinj(»  oJ' your  l/irdships,  and  lu 
the  well-earned  favour  and  protection  vf  the  British  parliHmcni. 

'  In  the  execution  of  this  service,  their  furbearnnce  was  long  and 
enduring  ;  but  the  time  at  length  arrived  when  it  could  no  longer  be 
maintained.  To  bate  neglected  to  interpose  against  the  dangers  justly 
apprehended  from  the  meeting  uf  the  Ibih  of  August,  would,  iti  their 
view  of  honour  and  duty,  have  been  a  manifest  violation  of  both,  and  a 
total  aUiiidoument  of  the  awful  trust  which  ibey  had  undertaken  under 
circurasiancesofiuch  peculiar  obligation.  They  were  wellappriiedof 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  previous  preparations  made  for  that  assem- 
bly ;  they  were  eye-witnesses  of  ils  menacing  array;  no  doubt  was  left 
on  their  own  minds  of  its  real  character  and  tendency  ;  their  appre- 
hensions of  its  t<K)  probable  result  were  confirmed  and  strengthened  by 
tbotc  uf  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  Manchester;  their  protection  was 
demanded,  and  it  could  not  legally  be  reluied  :  And,  had  they  besi- 
tnied  on  that  day  In  assert  and  lu  enforce  the  law,  he  roust,  indeed,  be 
A  bold  man  who  will  venture  lo  Hfltrni  that  the  coiuequenccs  of  such  an 
error  could  ever  have  lieen  retrieved. 

'  The  tumultuous  and  insurrectionary  spirit  which  produced  that 
K  E  S  roeeling. 
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luectincy  was  not,  however,  extingui>Iie(]  hn  its  dispersion.  Hrere  wb 
iiu  lio{)«:  that  it  could  be  so.  The  mischief  continued  to  extend  itscH^ 
and  tiie  dun^er^  in  which  m>  large  and  so  important  a  district  oftbis 
kingdom  uiis  thus  involved,  have  made  it  ultimately  necessary  that  Vkt- 
liaroeut  should  be  assembled  to  provide  etTectually  for  our  common  «- 
curily. 

'  In  this  situation  we  are  now  met.  The  eyes  of  all  are  upon  vs. 
There  is  nu  state  in  Europe  uhich  does  not  feel  its  o\%'n  secuntyhh 
Tolved  in  that  of  the  British  government.  There  is  no  individual  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  the  real  interests  of  society, — no  friend  of  order, — 
no  io\erof  \irtue, — but  looks  with  anxious  solicitude  to  the  conduct  of 
parliament  in  this  great  conjuncture.  What,  then,  would  be  the  impres- 
sions of  mankind; — what  would  be  the  appearance  which  we  should  ex- 
hibit to  this  countr}',  and  to  the  world,  if  our  first  step  for  the  secunty 
m(  lawful  government  should  be  to  discredit  and  to  degrade  our  upright 
and  honouniiile  magistracy  ?  What  would  be  thought  of  our  wisdom, — 
what  of  our  justice, — >I)uuld  we  turn  iibide  our  eyes  from  the  violators 
of  the  public  peace,  and  fix  them  with  jealous  suspicioii  on  its  cham- 
pions ami  as^erteis;  exerting  the  great  powers  with  which  wc  are  \vtr 
vested  for  the  publit:  safety,  not  again>t  the  sa\-age  depredators  of  the 
fold,  but  aj:ain>t  it:>  faitliful  and  intrepid  guardians?  I  have  heard  of 
many  iM>tances  of  public  ingratitude:  History  is  full  of  unrequited 
merit, — of  >ervices  repaid  by  oppression  and  injury*.  But,  I  trust,  we 
shall  sutTer  no  such  example  to  stain  our  own  recorils, — no  such  stigma 
to  be  fixed  on  the  proceedings  of  this  day.  No,  my  Lords!  Respect  the 
feelings  of  honourable  men,  who  have  well  discharged  an  arduous  and 
painful  duty!  Tieiit  with  atTfCiion  and  kindness  those  branches  of  the 
public  defence,  to  which  you  are  already  so  much  indebted!  Inspire 
them  with  fresh  confidence  in  thems(*Ives,  and  with  fresh  attachment  to 
the  constitution  and  legislature  of  their  country !  On  them  is  onr 
firmest  reliance;  in  their  zeal, — in  their  exertions, — is  our  best  hope  of 
security  against  every  diOicuIty  wliich  now  surrounds  us,  and  against 
every  danger  which  we  may  still  be  destined  to  encounter.* — Lord 
CranilU,  pp.  43 — 51, 

The  topic  which  forms  the  ground-work  of  this  extract,  has 
been  touched  bv  Mr.  Canning  ajso,  and  in  a  lofty  straio  at  once 
of  coustitutiouiil  feeling  and  senatoriun  eloquence.  It  is  intro- 
duced by  some  unanswerable  observations,  (a  part  of  which  only 
we  can  afiford  to  insert,)  on  the  injustice  and  absurdity  of  insti- 
tuthig  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  proceedings  at  Man- 
chester : 

'  There  is  still  another  view,  however,  of  the  proposed  investigation, 
-—its  efTtCt  on  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons.  1  do  not 
attribute  to  the  right  hon.  gtrntleman  who  moved  the  amendment,  the 
design  of  bringing  the  house  into  disgrace  :  but  I  must  say  that,  if  the 
amendment  had  been  proposed  by  any  of  the — 1  am  at  a  loss  how  to 
denominate  them — the  white  hatted  gentry,  1  »bDuld  suspect  that  they 
had  a  double  game  in  view.  For  if,  by  such  evidence  as  has  been 
described,  the  House  should  be  9urpriscd  into  a  decision  against  the 
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^  magUlrates,  then  tke  xengeance  of  the  radical  reformers  would  be  fully 
gratified.  If,  on  ibe  contrary,  the  tnasislrales  should  bf  discharged 
of  nil  bkme  by  a  vote  of  the  IIoum:,  there  would  then  be  atToriled  a 
new  ground  of  clamour  agaiosi  ihe  House  of  Commons.  Either 
result  would  be  delicious  to  those  geiitlenieii.  In  the  one  cfent,  ihey 
would  cruih  Ihe  men  whose  firmnesa  had  defeated  their  machinations; 
in  ihe  other,  ihey  would  gain  a.  new  power  for  undermiriing  the  Con- 
stitution. But,  as  the  House  itself  cannot  possibly  have  either  of  lllIl^c 
objects  in  view,  I  trust,  that  ihey  will  not  hesitate  to  put  an  end  to  the 
alternative  by  rejecting  the  amendment. 

'  So  great  is  the  inconvenience  of  involving  this  House  unnecessarily 
in  judicial  investigation,  that  I  confess  I  can  conceive  few  cases,  except 
those  which  require  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  impeachment,  in 
which  the  interposition  of  ihe  House  of  Commons  {«  not  attended  with 
a  risk  of  interrupting  the  coucm:  of  justice,  and  of  ihrowin);  discredit  on 
the  ordinary  adtninistraiion  of  the  laws.  What  can  be  a  stronger  proof 
of  this  tendency  than  the  sort  of  use  which  an  honourable  gentleman 
has  thought  himself  warranted  to  make,  in  the  debate  of  this  day,  of 
the  short-hand  report  of  an  unfinished  law  proceeding, — the  Coroner's 
Inquest  at  Oldham  }  What  business  has  the  I  louse  of  Commons  wllli 
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tlie  Court  of  King's  Bench? — or  whi 
cause  of  law  or  liberty  by  the  attempt 
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inthority. 
I  tie  derived  to  the 
n  judiciiil  proceed- 
ings; The  ill  example  that  is  sometimes  set  in  tliis  Houie,  is  followed  but 
too  closely  el^where.  The  Coroner's  Inquest  is,  lo  he  sure,  a  tribunal 
of  secondary  dignily  :  but  when  before  was  any  Magistrate,  howevei 
inferior  in  dignity,  braved  and  brow'beatcn,  day  after  day,  upon  ihe 
bench;  When  before  was  the  majesty  of  justice  insulted  in  her  own 
lempW,  as  has  been  lately  practised  in  courts  of  siiU  higher^f  ihe 
Iiif> best— authority  ! — I  trust  that  there  is  not  in  this  House,  or  in  the 
country,  a  warmer  friend  of  rational  liberty  than  myself;  but  amongst 
the  fir^t  elements  of  liberty  1  have  always  understood  to  be  the  sepani- 
(ioii  of  administrative  and  judicial  functions;  and  every  attempt  to 
unite  them  in  the  same  hands  roust,  in  my  opinion,  be  attended  with 
danger  to  the  Constitution. 

'  But  it  is  not  only  ihecourts  of  law,  (which  may.  perhaps,  hcreliifore 
have  been  resiled  by  those  on  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  inflict  tlie  pis 
Duliies  of  justice, — though  nevvr  before  so  openly  and  grossly  insulted) 
—it  is  not  the  courts  of  law  only  thai  in  these  days  are  held  up  lo  su«- 
f  icinn  and  hatted  :— but  other,  the  most  favourite  insiitulionsof  Brllinh 
judicial  administration;  institutions  wbich  are  peculiar  to  England,  and 
which  excite,  beyond  all  others,  the  admiivtrun  and  en>y  of  foreif>n 
nations.  Even  ihe  sacred  name  of  juries  has  been  tainted  with  insi- 
nuation; and  the  unpaid  magistracy  of  the  country  are  utlempied  lo 
be  degraded  in  the  public  esteem.  A»  if  renouncing  the  high  suiion 
which  we  maintain  in  Europe,  as  if  unxious  to  deter  those  aniions 
which  have  followed  ourstcpsinvicioryfromimilHling(as  ihey  areeafjerly 

'''belli  on  doing)  onr  example  in  civil  life,  we  h'lve  tictwins  among  us 
lY'^ho  are  busily  empli>yed  in  defaming  lliose  invaluable  institutions 

" ' '  -  which 
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which  are  at  once  the  pride  and  the  Safeguard  of  otlr  civil  polity. 
Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  if  these  attempts  should  be  successful,  the  eYil 
which  they  entail  will  be  altogether  irreparable.  One  of  the  moif 
beautiful  of  our  moral  poets  has  said,  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  a^- 
cultural  part  of  the  community — that 

**  Princes  and  Lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade ;  ^ 

A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  has  made : 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroy'd  can  never  be  supplied.** 
*  So  say  I  of  the  higher  ranks  of  that  same  portion  of  the  coamanity 
— the  unpaid  magistracy  of  the  country. — I  do  not  dread  the  inroads 
attempted  to  be  made  on  the  constitution  of  parliament,  with  baU  the 
horror  that  I  do  the  efforts  to  disparage  the  character  of  that  imgis- 
tracy.     A  new  House  of  Commons  might  be  elected.     The  monarch 
might  create  new  peers.     New  statesmen  would  be  found  to  condact 
the  affairs  of  government,  if  the  present  race  of  public  men  were  swept 
from  the  earth.     But  once  "  dtfstn>y*  that  which  •*  can  never  be  sup- 
plied," the  voluntary  and  gratuitous  dispensation  of  justice;  once  sour 
the  public  against  that,  perhaps  the  sole,  remnant  of  natural  authority ; 
once  thoroughly  disgust  and 'dishearten  that  thanklefts  lelf-devotioo, 
that  unbought  sacrifice  of  time  and  trouble,  that  benevolent  homage 
of  power  and  wealth  to  the  interests  of  the  humble  and  the  poor,  which 
characterize  the  country  magistracy ; — let  that  connecting  Knk  between 
the  higher  and  the  lower  orders  of  society  be  once  broken, — and  by 
that  single  blow  more  will  be  done  to  disjoint  the  state,  than  could 
be  accompli:»hed  by  the  radical  reformers,  with  all  their  ^iitra|(eoos 
declarations,  and  'with  all  their  pikes— -when  they  shall  nee  thefn/-^ 
Can/ung,  p.  27 — 31. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  having  contended,  as  the  reports  in  the 
newspapers  inform  us,  that  pi^liament  alone  could  adeouately 
conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  misdeeds  of  the  Manchester  Magis- 
trates, Mr.  Flunket  first,  and  then  Mr.  Canning,  in  the  following 
pleasant  and  conclusive  passages,  seem  to  have  happily  disposed 
of  one  of  the  arguments  by  which  that  proposition  vna  sup- 
ported. 

*■  Rut  the  honourable  and  learned  member  says,  that  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  will  not  interfere,  unless  the  magistrate  acted  wilfully; 
and  that  he  might  commit  un  error  which  would  not  subject  him  to 
punishment :  Is  this,  then,  a  ground  for  parliamentary  interference,  to 
stop  the  course  of  law,  and  subject  the  public  functionary  to  an  extra- 
ordinar}'  visitation  of  public  vengeance?  Are  the  different  points  of  the 
argument  of  the  honourable  and  learned  member  altogether  recon- 
cileable?  When  his  object  is  to  make  out  a  case  so  important  as  to  call 
for  parliamentary  inquiry,  he  states  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  as  a 
daring  violation  of  the  subject's  privileges,  a  triumph  of  authority  over 
law,  a  foul  stain  upon  our  laws,  forming  a  black  era  in  the  annals  of  our 
country;  but  when  it  becomes  aO  object  to  shew  that  there  may  be  a 
in  which  the  courts  of  law  would  be  incompetent  to  investigate  the 
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truili,  Itien  this  fuul  titled,  lliis  purlentoui  violation  of  lliti  lam  ni»l  of 
ihe  corislitiiiiiJii,  dwindles  inio  an  error  in  jmlfimcnt,  ico  sliglii  mid  loo 
pardonHblc  lo  warrant  ihe  inttrftrrence  of  ilii:  Cuuit  of  King's  Bendi. 
Is  such  an  error.  \X  it  exists,  I  will  ask,  u  (use  I'ur  parliamentary  in- 
quiry f  Is  this  Ihe  way  in  wliicli  ibe  conduct  of  magistrnltj  v,  lo  be 
examined  by  piirliHmeiit  ?' — Piunkel,  pp.  M,  13. 

'  My  honnitruble  and  leurned  friend  is  far  ton  wiie  and  too  nnry  lo 
pledge  himseir  to  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Ugidity  of  ibe  mevting  of 
the  l6th  of  AngtiHt;  he  knouts  well,  moreuver,  tliaiif  nny  excesses  were 
committed  in  the  dispersion  of  even  an  illegal  roetting,  the  tributmls  of 
the  law  ure  open  for  redress:  but  liein<;  desirous,  at  ibe  same  time,  of 
making  out  a  case  to  !>hew  that  the  proceedings  at  Manchester  ought  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  parliunientary  ini|niry,  be  has  been  driven  lo 
the  must  whimhical  refinements  in  support  ut  this  propo»iiion..  Others 
have  EtHtid  the  magnitude  of  ihu  question,  as  a  cogent  reason  for  the 
intervention  of  parliament;  but  my  leatned  friend  contends,  on  the 
contrnry,  that  the  subject  is  of  lu  subtle  a  nature,  that  the  searching 
iniiiutene^s  of  )>HrliamentBry  investigation  can  alone  bear  upon  it  with 
eD'ecL  The  powers  ol  the  House,  like  the  probusris  of  iin  cicphuni, 
are  now  to  be  expanded  in  embrace  the  largest  objects;  and  again  to 
be  contracted,  that  they  may  lay  hold  of  ibc  smalleti.  They  are  to 
tear  up  an  oak,  or  to  pick  up  a  pin.  Others  have  charged  upon  the 
mH^ntTMtes  the  most  atrocious  wickedness, — falsehood,  treachery,  "il- 
I  ,M  Ureiicb  oC  law,  and  deliberate  murder ; — and  have  contended,  that 
L  )  the  bat'  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  only  tribunal  wh»se  jurisdir- 
I  r[l>MB  is  Mifficiently  grand  and  awful  tocompreheud  the  enormity  of  such 
F  criints.  My  honourable  and  learned  friend,  on  the  contrary,  suggests 
thul  the  guilt  of  the  magistrates  may  possibly  be  no  more  than  a  smull 
error  in  discretion;  and  it  is  therefore  th>il  he  ihink-i  tbe  bar  of  the 
tintise  of  Commons  the  fit  tribunal,  as  being  the  only  one  whose  touch 
i>i  line  en()U£;h  to  handle  an  offence  so  delicate  and  eviinescent !' — Con- 
ntw^,  pp.  90—22. 

'Ilie  Ifgalily  of  the  Manchester  meeting  was  of  course  one  of 
lilt- tojiii's  tlie  most  cojiiuiiBly  discussed  in  both  liouses.  In  ihe 
c\trui'ts  that  ensue,  the  iiiiestion  seems  to  be  set  at  rest  for 
ever. 

'  Doctrines,  new  to  my  ears,  have  indeed  been  recently  promnlgaied 

on  this  subject:     The  notion,  wild  as  it  is,  seems  acluiilly  lo  have  pre- 

L    _  vailed  in  some  quarters,  thai  no  assembly  of  any  pati  of  the   peiiple  of 

I       (his  realm  can  be  deemed  illegal,  be  they  armed  or  unarmed,  arraj-cd 

'     ^or  uiuirriiycd,  from  whatever  iguarters  collected,  in  whatever  numbers, 

'         or  under  whatever  previous  oratletidunt  circumstances;  unless  ihe  fact 

of   present  violence,   or   at  lea»t,  the   intention   nf  present   violetrfe 

can  be  proved  against  them,      I   have   no  pretensions   In   deep  skill 

in   the  science   of   our  law;    but  directly  opp<isite   is  this  doctrine 

W-ii, '"   ""   "''''■''    '   either   learnt   in   my  youth,  or   have  nt   any   lime 

■I   since  ollectrd.  either  from   boohs,  i>r  from   living  aullmrilies  ;  utterly 

r    ■jKpugniint  to  any  lights  whith  our  own  expeiience  ot  hinuty  afluida, 

'    J,         ■  K  K  4  and 
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mtiA  fn  marnifest  contrailiction  to  the  plahiicft  prriicijplei^  by  which  all 
civil  societies  are  connected  and  upheld.  I  have  been  taught  that,  iiidfr 
pendently  of  actual  or  meditated  violence,  etciy  sort  ctf  ncnmoe,  iati- 
midation,  and  array  of  force,  are  in  themselves  abondftntly  tofficieDt  t# 
stamp  on  such  proceedings  the  plainest  characters  of  illegiaKty.  Ewy 
assembly  held  in  ter/vrem  popttli^  the  English  la#,  «»  I  havr  always 
been  instructed,  docs  in  express  terms  declare  to  be  unlawful.  No 
such  menace,  no  such  intimidation,  no  such  arrayi  have  ever  yet  been 
tolerated  under  the  British  Government.  And  it  is  among  the  £ist 
elements  of  all  political  science,  that  men  combine  in  civil  aociety,  to 
obtain  for  themselves  and  for  their  families,  not  only  the  safe  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  and  property,  and  peaceful  occupation,  but  alio  the  fall 
and  undisturbed  confidence  and  assurance  of  that  safety.  Banidi  thil 
principle  from  the  British  Constitution,  establish  the  contraty  cloctrinei 
if  any  one  can  now  be  found  to  maintain  it,  and  your  Government  maH 
thenceforth,  in  self-defence,  assume  an  attitude  purely  militaty,  anned 
in  never-ceusing  preparation  to  meet  a  dun«^r  perpetually  amyed 
against  it ;  while  your  people  must,  for  the  same  cauae,  revert  to  ihe 
condition  of  savages,  relyin«»  for  personal  security,  not  on  the  warranty 
of  law,  and  the  protection  of  a  common  government,  but  on  die  ex- 
ertions of  individual  strength,  or  on  the  ^eparate  support  of  partial 
assoc'iitions.* — Ijord  Grcnxi'k^  pp.  33" — 36. 

*  'i'he  general  nnd  broad  principle  is  unequivocally  bid  down. 
Actual  safety,  and  full  tissu ranee  of  safety,  are  alike  the  right  of  all; 
the  ri**ht  of  the  individual,  and  the  right  of  the  Public.  It  is  for 
l^lanjstnites,  and  Courts,  and  Juries,  to  apply  this  universal  rule  to  the 
inrinilcly-varying  circumMances  of  each  particular  occasion. 

*  Where  such  a'  discretion  was  to  be  exercised  by  so  many  difierent 
persons,  i«nd  in  so  many  various  instances,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to 
find  some  seemin*;  contrariety  both  of  opinion  and  of  conduct;  the 
result,  sometimes  perhaps  pf  real  differences  between  cases  apparently 
Mmilar,  and  sunietimes  of  the  opposite  jud<;inents  formed  on  the  same 
circumstances,  even  by  the  most  enlinhlcned  men.  The  mere  want  of 
uniformity  affords  therefore  no  ground  for  censure,  nor  any  presumption 
of  misconduct.  But  I  will  not  (li\!;uise  my  own  impixrissions  on  the 
subject.  The  facts  themselvts  are  not  fully  km^wn  to  us:  we  cannot, 
therefore,  speak  decisively  of  the  ctMiduci  to  which  they  led.  It  does, 
however,  appear  to  me  that  the  indultence  of  the  Mat^istrate  has,  in 
almost  all  these  instances,  been  carried  to  the  very  utmost  extent, 
which  was  consistent  with  the  public  safety  ;  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  1  think  it  has  been  pushed  to  an  extreme,  productive  of  con- 
siderable evil.  It  is  no  lii;ht  matter,  to  have  witnessed  these  repeated 
and  ostentatious  defiances  of  Law  and  Government,  even  where  they 
have  not  as  yet  been  followed  by  actual  violence.  It  is  no  pleasing 
recollection,  that  our  greatest  manufacturing  towns,  and  this  Metropolis 
itself,  the  capital  and  seat  of  our  Empire,  have,  even  for  the  shortest 
time,  been  placed,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  siege:  their  business  inter* 
ru|)te(l,  their  industry  suspended  ;  waiting  in  fearful  expectation  of  tm- 
petidiug  tumult,  or  looking  for  protection  to  troops  collected  with  dif- 
ficulty. 
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f     iicult^,  and  harassed  with  prepaiutJons  aixl  marche*,  a«  in  the  presence 
of  an  enemy. 

'  The  wmlom  of  ibis  forbearance  may  well  be  questioned,  though 
I  am  sure  we  all  gyinpaihixe  in  the  kind  and  bencvoU-nt  feelings  i|i 
which  it  originaietl.  But  it  would  be  strange  perversion  of  reasoning 
to  mainiain,  that  because  it  bad  been  pushed  thus  far,  it  was  in  future 
to  havo  no  limit ;  that  becituse  so  much  had  been  loleraled,  all  was 
thcncefonb  to  be  permitted.  We  have  neglected  the  out-works,  must 
we  therefore  surrender  the  citadel  I  We  have  disregarded  the  ap> 
priMches  of  the  sloim,  must  we  take  no  roeosurea  of  security  when  it 
rages  with  redoubled  violence?  Where  danger  was  less  imminent,  your 
Uagistnttes  had  been  content  to  overlook  it.  Does  it  therefore  follow, 
that  no  menace,  uo  defl»nce,  no  hostility,  no  neai'er  and  more  urgent 
peril,  could  justify  their  final  resulutiuii,  to  interpose  for  the  safely  of  a 
great  commercial  lotvn,  and  tor  the  iranquiUity  of  a  populous  and 
wealthy  district?  If  such  be  your  opinion,  the  whole  foundations  of  our 
Government  are  already  broken  up!  Let  it  then  be  openly  avowed! 
Let  U9  not  deceive  our  country  with  the  semblance  ol  nuthoriliec, 
which  are  no  longer  to  exist.  Let  it  be  declared  and  known  that  the 
Kind's  Commission  of  the  Peace  is  henceforth  to  be  unattended  with 
Any  power,  nr  any  duty,  to  give  pmleciioii  to  hi)  failliful  and  loyal 
subjects  ! ' — Lord  CrrnulU,  p.  37 — 40. 

*  Wiih  the  exception  of  the  Honourable  Baronet  *  opposite,  no  one 

who  has  touched  on  the  meeting  at  IMancbesler,  has  spoken  of  the 

designs  of  the  movers  of  that  meetin^tr  manifested  not  only  by  their  own 

lieclaraiions,  but  by  all  their  prepurulions,  their  embleniii  and  their 

array,  m  other  than  most  wicked  and  indefensible.     The  Honourable 

Baronet,  hideed,  has  talked  of  the  Hags  unfurled  on  that  occasion,  as 

L    itiere  mattert  of  parade.     But  who  does  not  know,  that  banners,  rib- 

I    iwiis,  and  other  such  devices,  may  bo  aa  clear  indicatious  of  puq>ose  as 

P    'Arardsf  When  some  years  ago,  an  nrutigc  cockade  was  worn,  on  par- 

'     tfculur  (kya,  In  Irehind,  (much  more  generally  than  I  believe  and  hope 

it  js  at  presenl,)  would  it  have  been  an  answer  to  the  complaints  agajnst 

•iKh  a  practice,  to  say,    "What  signifies  a  yellow   ribboM?" — Such 

thingshave  gt«ut  signilicaliun.     Who  but  the  llonourable  Baronet  cati 

r      doiilit,  th.1t  the  lla^  of  tlie  meeting  at  Munchcstcr  meant  defiance  f 

, Willi tcciuld  the  inscription  ■'  Equal  Represenlalion  or  Death"  intend, 

ritut  lliut  those  displ8>itig  it  were  solicitous  for  that  which  was  incom- 

ipalible  wirh  the  Constitution,  and  that  lliey  were  ready  In  purchase  it 

^ith  their  blood  ?  Can  such  a  meeting  he  legal  f  h  ii  jiossible  that  any 

ODe  of  the  contrivers  or  abettors  of  it  Could  seriously  imagine  it  to  lie 

Ebo?  Can  it  be  deemed  so,  in  common  K-iise  I  The  common  law  (as  has 

-^eu  truly  said  by  the  Itight  Hon,  ami  learned  gcniiLnian,!)  is  the  per- 

'•lection  ot  common  sense  :  but  what  law  or  what  sense  can  comider  us 

tiieaceable  and  legal,  meetings  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  persons,  con- 

ntmed  by  no  known  authority,  ami  marchinj;  together  in  military  arrayv 

-ftt  which  doctiines  subrersiw  of  the  Constitution  were  promulgated 

•  &»  tiDDcli  B«i4tn. 
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without  disguise,  tnd  the  determination  to  carry  tboae  ■  doclrines  into 
eflect  by  physical  force  was  audaciously  avowed  ? 

*  1  will  borrow,  on  this  point,  an  illustration  with  vkich  the  sperch 
of  this  Hon.  and  learne<l  friend  has  funmbed  me.*  My  Hon.  and 
learned  friend  has  told  us,  that  Lancashire  has  at  different  periods  been 
the  seat  of  difl'ereni  kinds  of  disaffection;  of  Jacobitism,  in  ibe  last 
century,  as  of  Jacobinism  at  present.  Now,  1  will  ask  my  Hon.  and 
learned  friend ;  nay,  I  will  appeal  to  any  one  of  the  Hon.  gentlemen 
opposite,— to  any  \Vhig  am<mgst  them,— *for  an  answer  to  this  ifvestioa, 
— If  in  the  year  1715,  or  in  the  year  1745,  or  in  any  year  between 
those  two  periiMts,  fifty  or  twenty  or  ten  thousand  Lancashire  Jacobites 
had  assembled  by  beat  of  drum,  on  the  10th  of  June,  with  while  roses 
in  their  hats, and  with  the  motto  '*  Legitimate  Monarchy**  embroidcicd 
on  their  standards,  would  that  have  been  a  legal  assembly?  If  any  un- 
fortunate Tory  had.  after  such  an  occurrence,  stood  up  in  Parliament, 
and  protested  that  those  symbols  were  perfectly  innocenl  of  any  im- 
proper meaning; — that  white  was  no  colour — and  that  the  words 
*'  Lej^ttimate  Monarchy  **  referred,  beyond  all  question,  to  the  Royal 
Family  just  established  by  law  ; — would  he  have  been  listened  to  with 
credulity  and  complacency  by  the  Whig  Powers  of  thai  day?  IVould 
he  not  rather  have  been  reviled  as  a  drjveller  or  traitor;  and  a  new 
Whig  law  have  been  passed  for  the  suppression  of  sucb  iniK>ceQt  as- 
semblages, at  least  as  strong  as  the  riot  act  itself?  And  piay,  what  is 
the  difference  between  the  two  proceedings,  that  of  Manchester  in  Aa- 
gu^  1815>t  and  that  which  I  have  imagined  as  taking  place  in  the 
same  county,  in  1715  or  17-^  i  ^Vhy,  that  the  one  would  have  indi- 
cated a  design  of  changing  the  reigning  dynasty;  while  the  other  is 
manifestly  directed  against  the  whole  frame  of  the  constitution*  Aay 
attempt  to  bring  the  multitude,  and  the  menaces,  and  tb«  symbols,  and 
the  array  of  the  Manchester  meeting  within  the  pale  of  law,  is  as  ibod 
and  as  futile  as  would  have  been  the  attempt  of  a  Tory  Opposition  to 
assign  to  the  Jacobite  mob,  the  character  of  loyalty  to  the  Hanover 
succession/ — Camiing,  pp.  32 — 36. 

Mr.  Plunkety  in  his  easy  and  unoonstrained,  but  most  im- 
pressive and  even  afTectiiig  peroration^  briefly,  and  with  his  ac- 
ciiMtonied  terseness,  handles  the  same  argument. 

'  Indeed  I  have  not  heard  any  member  assert  the  legality  of  the 
Manchester  meeting.  1  am  confident  that  no  man  acquainted  with  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  country  will  venture  to  do  so.  The  house, 
I  trust,  will  excuse  me,  if  1  trespass  a  little  further  on  their  patience, 
by  stating  my  opinion,  as  to  these  public  meetings.  The  right  of  the 
people  of  this  country  to  meet,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their 
opinions  on  any  subject  connected  with  their  own  individual  inteR% 
or  with  the  public  welfare,  is  beyond  all  question;  it  is  a  sacred  prin- 
lege,  belonging  to  the  most  humble,  as  fully  as  to  the  highest  subject 
in  the  community  :  they  have  a  right  to  the  full  expression,  and 
to    the    free    communication   of   such    sentiments;    to    intercbauge 

*  Sir  James  Mackioiosh. 

them 
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iuhjects;  ti>  aTiimate  ami  cjitcli  firs,  each 
tbal  to  «uch  rights  [  never  shull  lie  i«un<l 
HM  enemy.  But  I  must  B«y,  th«t  these  rights,  like  nil  mhera,  to  be  c\- 
(ircised  in  civil  soritfiy,  must  be  subject  tn  such  modilicutioii  and  re- 
Mriciinn  hs  to  render  them  compniible  with  other  rights,  ei|U»lly 
ACkmiwWgeil,  and  etinally  Bscred,  Ewry  subject  of  this  reBlm  has  an 
nndimbterl  rjvht  to  the  prutection  ol*  the  laws,  id  the  security  of  his 
person  and  his  property,  and  still  innrc,  to  the  full  assurance  of  such 
iafety ;  nnti  1  have  no  hesitation  in  axsertinii,  that  miy  assembly  of  the 
TWdple.  held  under  such  circumstances  as  lo  excite  in  the  minds  of  the 
Ring's  pi'BCeable  and  loyal  subjects  reasonable  grounds  of  ularm,  ill 
ihis  respect  arc  illegal  assemblies,  and  liable  to  be  dispersed  as  such. 
1  think  it  impurtani  thnt  it  should  be  undeniood,  that  these  ri!;hts  are 
restricted,  not  merely  to  this  exieni ;  namely,  that  ihcy  must  tint 
assemble  for  an  illejjiil  purpose ;  that  they  must  itot  asaemble  with  Jorcf , 
and  arm* ;  that  ihey  mtist  not  use  seditious  language  ;  that  they  'must 
not  revilL"  the  laws  or  public  functionnrics;  but,  beyond  all  this,  that 
they  must  nut  auemble  under  such  circumstances,  whether  of  numbere 
or  otherwise,  as  to  excite  well-grounded  terror  in  the  niimlsof  their 
fellow  subjects,  or  to  disturb  their  tranquil  and  Hs*ured  enjoyment  of 
■the  proteciion  of  the  laws,  free  from  all  reasonable  apprehension  of 
force  or  violence.  A  vulgar  notion  may  have  prevailed,  that  if  the 
'nvuwpd  and  immeitinle  purpose  of  such  mcelings  is  not  illegal,  or  if  ihey 
h«w  not  anns  in  their  li«nd>-,  or  il  no  force  is  aciiinlly  used,  or  imnie- 
diiilt-ly  threulened,  the  assembly  is  legal : — no  opinion  can  be  more  un- 
fi'iundifl.  And  I  do  TH)I  fear  contriuliclii>n  from  any  coiislilulionul 
lawyer,  when  1  as!iert,  ihnt  any  assembly  of  the  people,  whether  armed 
Or  unarmed  ;  whether  using  or  threuiening  to  uf«  force,  or  not  doin*  ' 
w  ;  mul  whether  the  avowed  object  is  iilepal  or  legal,  if  held  in  such 
numbers,  or  itiih  such  language,  or  emUems,  or  deportment,  a»  tu 
create  well-grounded  terror  in  tiie  kina's  liei?e  subjects  for  their  lire*, 
iheir  persons,  or  their  property,  is  an  illegal  assembly,  and  may 
be  dispersed  as  such.  Such  hus  been  the  law.  as  laid  down  by  the 
iiblvBtuf  our  lawyera,  end  of  out  judges,  from  the  earliest  period  of 
our  juritprudence,  and  in  the  tnai  times  of  our  history  and  consii- 
luiioii,  before  the  revolution,  and  since  the  revolution,  independent  of 
the  Riot  Act,  or  of  any  slulutable  enncimeni,  by  the  principles  of  our 
_'  common  law,  which  is  always  founded  on  the  principles  of  common 
'  sense.  The  application  of  this  principle  In  each  particular  case  mlist 
"'alwnys  be  a  mailer  of  discretion ;  but,  in  caset  like  the  present,  it 
cannot  admit  of  doubt  or  difficulty.  When  meetings  become  loo 
strong  for  the  civil  power  to  deal  with  ihem,  the  laws  must  prohibit 
"  Ihem ;  if  not,  recoutw  must  necessarily  be  had  to  military  force.  When 
'  the  ciii^en  becomes  too  strong  for  the  law,  the  magistraie  of  necessity 
becomes  a  siddier;  and  ihii>e  who  justify  these  unrestricted  meetings 
are  the  worst  enemies  to  the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  lay  the 
J[  Toundation  of  a  military  despotism.  If  bodies  of  the  people,  n<n  con- 
^  vened  by  anj;  public  functionary,  bat  called  together  by  mountebanks, 
*  whose  only  lilie  is  their  impudence  and  Adly,  .ire  eniiitcd  to  assemble, 
,;,,  not 
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■ot  in  thoaiaiHk,  but  in  tens  of  thousands;  to  maich,  with  Imuuigb 
displayed,  in  military  array,  into  the  hearts  of  populous  cities;  and  if 
the  laws  are  not  competent  to  assure  the  people  of  this  country  ag^qst 
the  panic  and  dismay  excited  by  such  proceedingi,  there  is  an  end  lo 
the  constitution. — I  implore  the  House  to  protect  the  country  from  the 
effect  of  those  desolating  plans  which  are  now  in  operation.  Even 
though  they  should  not  break  out  in  actual  rebellion,  their  mischiels are 
beyond  calculation.  The  principles  of  respect  for  the  lavs  and  orders 
of  the  state,  the  reverence  that  is  due  to  the  sacred  obligations  of  reli- 
gion, these  are  not  the  results  of  momentary  feelings,  which  may  he 
thrown  aside  and  resumed  at  pleasure  ;  they  are  hahits  which,  if  once 
removed,  cannot  easily  be  restored.  If  those  sacred  sources,  from 
which  are  tlie  issues  of  public  happiness  and  virtue,  are  once  tainted, 
liow  is  their  purity  to  be  restored?  1  have  reason  to  believe^  that  the 
blasphemies,  which  have  excited  the  horror  of  all  gcxKl  men,  have  heeo 
fiishioned  by  these  miscreants  into  primers  for  the  education  of  childrca, 
that  these  helpless  beings,  in  receiving  the  first  elements  of  knowledge, 
may  be  inoculated  with  this  pestilence.  1  again  implore  the  House  to 
act  with  dcrcision  and  energy,  while  yet  it  is  in  their  power.  If  die  great 
foundations  of  public  safety  are  once  shaken,  the  united  exerUoosof 
all  the  honebt  men  of  every  party  may  come  too  late.  On  these  gfounds 
1  deprecate  the  amendment,  as  calculated  to  give  encouragement  to  the 
wonit  enemies  ol'  the  state;  and  cordially  concur  in  the  original  ad- 
dress.'— riititkcly  pp.  21 — 24. 

Having  given  the  conchidin«^  passage  of  Mr.  Plunket,  we  are 
tempted  to  add  those  of  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Canning. 

*  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Never  can  our  commercial  prosperity 
maintain  itbclf  under  llie  lawicbs  dominion  of  sclf-conslituted  and  to* 
multuary  assemblies.  Never  can  it  eudure  the  rapacious  and  vindic- 
tive despotism  of  mutually  conflicling  demagogues.  To  other  shores, 
to  more  peaceful  countries,  to  better-ordered  communities,  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  would,  in  such  circumstances,  spee- 
dily remove  themselves.  They  were  rtrst  attracted  to  this  happy 
Country  by  that  security  which  our  institutions  alone  could  then  atibrd 
to  iheni :  p;rcaily  have  ihey  llourished  under  a  government,  which  has 
defended  them  alike  from  the  unjust  aggression  of  power,  and  from  the 
capricious  tyranny  of  the  multitude  :  they  would  vanish  like  a  dream 
at  the  liisl  aspect  of  revolutionary  terror;  they  would  lly  faraway  from 
tumult  and  violence,  from  plunder  and  contiscalion,  from  massacres, 
und  from  iudicial  murders ! 

'  They  would  vanish  !  and  what  would  then  be  the  condition  of  your 
manufacturing  population  ?  What  means  would  then  remain  of  alle- 
viating their  present  distress,  what  hope  of  terminating  their  future 
misery  ? 

*  If,  therefore,  on  no  other  ground ;  if,  from  no  larger  and  deeper 
views  of  policy  and  justice,  such  as  may  best  become  the  legislators  o( 
a  mighty  empire ;  yet,  for  the  single  purpose  of  preventing  these  un- 
happy men  from  aggravating  and  perpetuating  their  own  distress,  let 

mc 
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'(ne  implore  yoor  lordstiipi  to  step  between  iliem  nnil  their  belniypn. 
'Interpose  your  faigti  authorily  to  rescue  tbem  bora  (hi&  desiructjoii. 
'Tske  speeiiy,  take  efteciiral  mexsurei  to  give  peace  nnd  security  lo 
'^hoae  disturbed  Htid  Bgiiated  districts  of  your  country.  On  peace  and 
?iecuTity  ilepends  thu  prospeiily  of  all;  there  it  nu  other  prospect  of 
'Reviving  commerce  to  tlie  manufacturer,  no  otlier  hope  of  reuewed  ern- 
iployment  to  the  B-rtiaan. 

■  'In  every  view  ivhich  can  be  taken  of  our  situation,  there  is  but  one 
course  which  you  can  now  pursue.  Do  you  think  tliat  present  distress 
is  the  sole  cause  of  all  thi-i  evil }  What,  then,  must  he  the  liril  steps 
lowards  its  removal?  The  liisconti nuance  of  alarm; — the  punishment 
«f  sedition; — the  vigorous  and  instant  suppressinn  of  all  that  produces, 
kn<t  all  that  threatens,  disturbance.  Do  you  look  to  tbe  permanent 
protection  of  your  constitution  and  (;avernincnl  ?  Then,  also,  must  the 
Mine  determiinition  be  adopted.  You  must  give  energy  and  vigour  to 
the  laws:  you  must  uphold  and  strengthen  lite  authorily  ol  ma'^istrales 
and  courts  of  justice:  you  must  protect  liie  well-affecied,  enciiurage 
the  loyal,  and  animate  the  whule  body  of  the  British  nation,  by  the  bl^t 
of  all  exhoiiations — the  example  of  your  own  resolution  and  con- 
■tsncy ! 

'And,  with  this  opinion,  thus  ilecidedly  entertained,  thus  unreservedly 

expressed,  let  me  Anish  wbtit  [  hud  to  submit  to  your  lordships  on  the 

presmt  occasion,     i  little  expected  to  have  troubled  you  so  much  at 

length.     But  I    have  obeyed  ilie  impulse  of  uii  irK-.sisiibIc  duty;  the 

ilasti-perlieps,  lint  1  may  wur  be  called  u]iod  to  dischar^  within  these 

walls.     Whether  it  will  be  so  I  know  not ;  for,  wbu  can  now  anticipate 

the  events  which  are  impending  over  usi    But  how  cun  1,  under  any 

^  circumstances,  better  close  my  lung  service  in  this  place,  than  by  an 

Blfbrt,  earnest,  however  weak,  to  uphold  the  laws,  and  lo  preserve  the 

trannuilliiy.  of  my  country  f  With  what  sentiment  nearer  to  my  heart 

can  I  conclude  these  labours,  than  by  finally  conjuring  your  lordships 

to  guard,  as  you.  have  hitherto  done,  vrith  unremilied  vigilance,  with 

tinsbatien  lirmneis,  the  sncred  deposit  of  the  Briiish  Constitution?   It 

has  been  lite  work  of  ages;  formed  on  no  preconcerted  plan  of  human 

■policy ;  resting  on  no  delusive  principles  of  imagined  right ;  the  happy 

'  'mult  ofaloug  series  of  unforeseen  end  uncontrollable  events;  ihc  pro- 

''duce  of  many  jarring  and  cuniendin;  elements,  combined  and  barmo- 

"niiied  by  the  tried  esperience,  by  the  unwearied  diligence,  nnd  by 

'  'the  iruditional,  yet  cauiious  wiiijom  of  a  Legislslure  better  ada|ited 

'than  any  other  yet  known  in  the  history  of  mankind,  to  promote  the 

happiness  of  the  community,  whose  interest  it  administers.     Such  is 

our  government;  the  bousi  of  Englishmen, — the  admimtion  and  envy 

'    of  the  world  !    Such  may  it  long  continue!  And  wise,  indeed,  should 

'''ihat  man  be,  who  hopes  to  improve  it  by  the  precniKeived  theories, 

anil  baseless  speculations,  of  his  own  imagination.' — Lord  GrenvUU,  pp. 

Iii  trduscrib'uig  the  concluding  portion  of  Mr.  Canning's  spcccti, 
we  ciihnot  refuse  oiirsclvi's  ilie  liigli  graiificutioi)  of  cuiiipi  laing 
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m  the  extract  the  whole  of  his  obsefvations  ou  Parliameutary 
Het'orm  ;  a  topic  bearing  no  distant  relationsiup  to  tlie  qnestiua 
under  debate ;  and  to  the  consideration  of  whicii  his  own  aUeo- 
tion  had  been  expressly  challenged  by  more  than  one  preceding 
speaker.  He  treats  it  with  his  accustomed  power  and  eloquence; 
dissecting,  with  masterly  precision,  -the  perplexed  ^-iews  of  the 
reformers  ;  and  throwhig,  over  a  hackneyed  and  soniewrfaat  vulgar 
subject,  a  grace  and  vivacity  wliich  it  could  have  derived  from  uo 
other  orator  of  the  time* 

'  Reformation  (I  speak  not  here  of  partial  remetlies  applied— as  this 
House  is  in  the  bebtt  of  applying  them  fn>m  time  to  time — toptiti- 
cular  instances  of  detected  corruptiou,  but  of  a  i^eneral  sytteaiatic 
reformation)  must  be  of  one  of  two  sorts.  It  may  be  a  rcstomtioiH 
upon  the  original  principles  of  the  in>titution  to  be  reformed,  to  tiM 
Mate  in  which  it  stood  at  some  former  time,  and  from  which  it  isalleieed 
to  have  dej^eneratecJ ;  or,  it  may  be  a  re-construction  of  the  imiitutioa 
on  principles  altogether  new.  <^ 

*  My  Hrst  question  to  the  proposer  of  such  general  refomation  there- 
fore is,  **  Which  of  these  two  modes  have  you  in  view  ?*  Jf  rbe  answer 
he,  **  Restoration  to  what  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  fiirmer  limes;" 
I  then  request  that  the  period  may  be  specified  at  which  the  House  oC 
Commons  was,  according  to  the  Reformer,  in  tbc  perfection  to  which 
he  wishes  to  restore  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  answer  be,  that  it  is 
intended  to  re-construct  the  House  on  new  principlt*s ;  then,  1  thiok» 
it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  those  principles  shall  be  cicmrly  defined* 
before  we  are  required  to  take  a  single  practical  step  towards  tbeaboli* 
tion  of  the  existing  frame  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

*  Even  after  all  these  explanations  had  been  given,  I  should  think  aiy- 
self  at  liberty  to  compare  the  dangers  of /i  change  with  the  advantages 
of  the  change  specifically  proposed.  But,  without  these  preliminary 
explanations,  without  knowing  exactly  what  is  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  change  intended,  I  should  think  that  to  countenance  any  abstract 
declaration  of  the  expediency  of  a  change,  would  be  madness. 

*  1  difl'er  from  some  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  in  this  debate,  in  my 
belief  as  to  the  degree  in  which  the  desire  for  parliamentary  rrfunn 
prevails  thrrmghout  the  natiou.  1  very  much  doubt  whether  the  desire 
prevails  beyond  the  class  of  determined  reformers, — except,  perhaps, 
among  timid  and  indolent  persons,  who,  untaught  by  experience,  or 
fearful  of  exertion,  imagine  thnt  concession  to  an  invader  is  the  way  to 
peace.  With  the  turbulent  description  of  reformers,  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  there  can  be  no  dallying  or  compromise.  To  attempt  to  conci- 
liate them  would  be  utterly  hopeless.  And  I  repeat,  i  do  not  believe 
the  sound  part  of  the  community  to  be  at  all  widely  infected  by  the 
love  of  change.  To  use  a  figure  of  Mr.  Burke's,  1  will  not  mistake  the 
importumile  chink  of  a  lew  grasshoppers  chirping  under  a  fern  bush, 
ft)r  the  voice  of  the  lordly  oxen  that  stray  in  sober  tranquillity  over  the 
surface  of  the  field. 

*  I  must  fairly  say,  howt ver,  that  if  I  could  once  bring  myself  to 

admit 
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arlmit  llip  premisM  which  the:  hnnoiirflble  bnrnnet  liiys  ilown,  1  sbnuM 
acknowted;^  his  coticli:»u<ti  t'roin  Ihcm  ii>  be  more  lugicnl  iliuji  ihat 
of  ihubc  who  call  thi!iiiM!lv(»inodeniti:  relormtrn.  The  Uitwr  aflirni 
the  e.\ititei>ci:  ul'  h  ivi(te'tpr«:iiilios  currupliiiii  fa  Itruiully  ba  lilt;  Uuniiur- 
able  baroii(.'i.  Hut  ihi:  hooiiunble  bnroiit;!  adviifs  u  new  cutis  i  rue  [ion 
of  llie  tloUki.' ;  while  the  tnociumic  refnrmcn  iiruless  Co  be  aalialicil  with 
ttimn  very  [rifling  itllcrittiun.  Now,  if  ihc  discuss  be  us  greHt  and  an 
iimlignuiit  MS  ii  i^  docribfd,  I  oulJ  nut  bt;  siuisliecl  with  do  partial  a 
lemcily,  liui  1  du  not  ailmit  siicii  Ii>  Im:  The  exietii  and  n)iilii;miy  of 
llie  di>euse.  I  d>i  nut  admit,  fur  ill^tallI:c,  that  ihe  close  boroughs 
agflinit  which  tu  much  has  been  «aid,  «ntl  which  are  the  most  ubviuus 
and  striking  anomalies  in  a  plait  ut'  reiirttsuntaiinn  theiirelically  cunti- 
rlrreH,  are  by  nny  menna  ii  miren  and  gaiiBnuicil  pnrt  »t'  ihv  Coiislilu- 
tioii.  III  be  cut  utf  with"Ut  mercy  ur  tuiturse,  1  think  them  not  uiily 
dcrfennble,  but  servici'Jible.  This  <ipinion,  Sir,  I  hnlil  nt  least  di>inte[- 
esteitly.  I  can  have  nu  fear  iIihI  Liverp'iul  tbutild  be  involved  in  any 
plun  of  diafninchiHftncut.  And  1  prnlest,  I  belii-ve,  ihat  \\n-  ndminift- 
Iralion  of  which  1  urn  n  ineinber,  wuulil  iidl  I'ae,  but  would  benefit. 
by  ihc  abntiiioii  of  the  close- buroui;h  repre&entution.  No  tniull  pro- 
|iuriiiin  of  ihow:  boniushs  is  in  the  banda  uf  uur  opponents.  If  the 
boroughs  uf  Knaresboroutih,  ofl'avistuck,  uf  llurshaiii,  of  U'inchelsea, 
of  I'eierbuniugh,  were  disfranchised,  ftiul  the  ri^ht  of  eleciiun  were 
transferred  lu  mure  populous  places — to  Uirmii]«ham,  lu  Mancbt^ler, 
(o  Sheftield,  tu  Leeds  ; — 1  really  dit  nut  believe  ibbit  his  Majestj's  nii> 
liislert  would  lusc  number?  in  this  Iluuse;  un  ihu  conirarv,  1  believe 
that  they  would  receive  more  suppurt  than  ai  present,  liut  1  should 
regret  very  much  if,  by  such  a  muHsurt,  the  Uihih:  shuuld  be  deprived 
of  so  many  of  the  great  lighbt*  which  1  ue  in  the  uppuilte  tjuarier  of 
(he  horiion. 

'  'i'bw  House,  and  the  rijiht  honourable  ^eullenian,  will  do  me  lh« 
justice  to  acknowledge,  ilmi  1  have  slated  my  opiniuns  oh  this  quesiiuii 
without  pnsjudice,  wiihuut  passion,  without  «ny  personal  ur  parly  bia:^ 
1  think  MOW,  as  J  altvaysfiavelbought,  thai  the  contliiuiiun  of  the  House 
of  Communt  is  practicully  benelicial,  ihuufih  I  do  nut  pretend  that  it  is 
confonnable  to  any  uniform  thcury.  If  i  am  nskcd  for  instance,  why 
6A8  is  B  mure  proper  number  of  members  than  6*57  or  bh()l — 1  coiv- 
fetm  myH:lf  at  a  hisb  to  answer  the  t(uestiop.  It  is  the  collective  cW 
racter  of  the  Hon^e  which  1  !k'X*h\  ;  and  1  inaiiitHin  that  in  its  aggre- 
gate cnpuciiy,  ami  in  its  geneial  uperaiiiMi,  it  faithfully  rcpreseiiis  nut 
only  the  general  iiileretiis  ut  iJie  kingdom,  but  the  pHiIicuUr  interests 
of  every  etsiKnable  )Hiriiou  of  it;  and  that  it  follows,  nut  precipi- 
tately, but  delil>eralely  and  cunitdenttety,  the  real  withes,  opiniuui, 
and  leclinp,  of  the  |ieople. 

*  The  gentlemen  who  oppose  the  government,  contend  iiulccd  on  all 
occasions,  that  they  are  right,  and  ihikl  ministers  arc  wrong:  and  ihut 
tlie  Huuse  uf  Cominuus,  agreeing  with  the  ministers,  are  therefor*: 
wrung  with  them,  and  ought,  like  them,  iii  be  sent  abuut  their  buti- 

•  ■  Mi.Ticnifj.Sit  Jill. 
Ajc.  Kt  anKing  Ihc  irpnKiittttiic! 
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n«*s.  Rut  this  is  mere  assertion ;  and  is,  in  irutli,  a  very  abort  way 
of  (iispo^iii*;  (»f  a  very  complicated  question.  Do  the>e  gentleroen, 
who  are  in  a  minority  in  this  House,  lind  themselves  in  a  majority  ia 
the  country  }  They  will  not  say  so  ;  they  cannot  think  so.  Take,  for 
example,  the  question  of  the  late  war.  Have  they  any  doubt  that, 
through  the  whole  course  of  that  war,  (to  which  they  now,  by  the  way, 
attribute  all  our  distresses,)  a  majority — an  immense  majority — of  the 
nation  were  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  with  the  majorities  of  the 
two  Houses  of  parliament  P  Do  they  doubt  that,  in  that  glorious  war, 
in  which  Knp,land  saved  Ku rope,  and  with  Cu rope  saved  herself,  her 
government  was  enabled  to  etfect  these  mii^hty  purposes,  not  only  by 
a  contidinr;  pariiamtMit,  but  by  a  concuninj;  people  ?  To  siiy  that  such 
a  war  was,  or  could  be,  carried  on  in  contradiction  to  the  wi^heb  of 
the  country, — il.-.it  it  was  a  war  against  the  people, — is  absurd.  A 
war  of  twenty  year*»!  iicconipanied  wii'i  privali<»ns  and  sacrifices  never 
before  heard  «»! !  and  all  cheeriully  borne  by  a  people,  reluctant  and 
unconsentiiiL',  !:!*.i.riuic  to  the  demands  (»f  ihrii  own  scciiritv,  and 
deaf  to  the  slmuts  (if  triumphant  vahiur  !  — buriio,  too,  withcut  murmur 
or  remoii-vtrancr  ! — tin.*  ilalenuMii  rctulei  itself.  Gentlemen  know  that 
it  does  so.  Tliey  know  ihat  the  war  was  undertiiken  tor  the  de<triic- 
tinn  of  tyranny,  and  (or  tlio  \ indication  of  the  liberties  uf  mankind. 
They  know  ihal  the  i[;lnry  acquiicd  to  T.n^land,  and  the  interest  t'elt 
in  that  j:Iory  l)y  the  people  of  Midland,  were  as  great,  as  the  maj«)- 
rities  in  pailianuMit  were  overwhelming;;  and  they  know  that  thuse 
IKirliamentary  majorities  were  but  the  express  ima^e  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  nation. 

*  There  is  another  con>ideration  which  induces  me  to  distrust  the 
lionourable  baronet  s  a^^numption  of  a  izeneral  popularity  for  the  doc- 
trines of  whieli  he  is  the  champion.  It  is,  that  this  question  of  )>ar- 
liamenlary  reform  is  never  eagerly  aijiluied,  unless  when  some  poii^iant, 
thou!*!)  passing,  diiliculties  assail  the  country.  This  was  notoriously 
the  case  at  the  {ir>t  promuli:ajon  of  the  doctrines  of  reform,  towards 
the  end  oi  the  .\inerican  war.  It  was  the  case  in  17.93,  when  the 
desolatini;  principles  oi'  the  KixMich  revolution,  and  its  tremendous 
military  successes  diM|(iiete<i  soi)er  minds  with  an  apprehension  of  ruin 
to  the  kini^doni.  It  was  the  case  in  Iff)?*  at  tiic  period  of  the  mutiny 
at  the  Nore ;  and  a^ain  in  l7^)Si  during  the  height  of  the  disturbances 
in  Ireland.  In  ISIO  and  ISTJ,  the  nuestion  of  reform  vras  indeed 
br(»ui!ht  forward,  but  without  exciting  much  interest,  or  receivinc;  any 
material  support  either  within  doors  or  without;  and  from  the  latter 
period  it  slept  until  the  year  before  last,  when  the  honourable  baroiMt 
burst  upon  us  with  the  elaborate  plan  of  Major  Cartwright.  To  that 
admirable  system,  and  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  that  patriarch  of 
reform,  I  consider  the  honourable  baronet  as  inviolably  pledged.  He 
is  the  undoubted  and  sole  heir  of  the  \enerable  major.  I  bope,^tJMt 
when  that  system  and  those  doctrines  shall  descend  to  him  by  rigllK 
of  inheritance,  he  will  enjoy  them  to  as  full  a  maturity  of  mgtili 
intellect  as  his  predecessor;  an<l  that  he  will  fmally  hand  theB^|ip!lin 
uninipaiied  to  some  successor  equally  gifted  with  bimself,  bl}t  i||PiBcd 

to 
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te) be,  cqunlljr  witli  himself,  uiisupportcil  and  hopeU 
tjtin  u(  ik-m. 

'  Btside  this  plan  o(  the  honournUe  barnnet,  1  am  nnl  aware  of  anjr 
specific  proposjllon  for  reform  miw  before  ibe  public — except  ihe| 
liireateiieil  one,  from  the  other  siiiie  of  the  House,  fur  shortening  the 
duration  of  pari!  amen  Is.  U  is  notv.  Sir,  nbout  one  hundred  yeaii 
MOce  the  wbigs  mude  parliaments  septennial  from  irienniul.  DuriM 
the  first  half  century  after  ihut  change  they  monnpuli^ed  the  admi- 
tiiitralian  of  the  goveniment.  So  far,  all  went  well.  But  fur  nearly 
ihe  whole  of  the  lust  fifty  years,  the  whigs  have  been  out  of  offics. 
Are  they  anxious  lo  try  whether  llu-y  may  better  their  chance  bjr 
undoing  the  work  of  iheir  own  hands,  and  returning  to  triennial  par- 
liaments i 

'  Now,  Sir,  as  to  triennial  parliaments,  I  confess  I  object  lo  them — 
ami-reformer  an  I  am :— but  if  I  were  ti  radical  reformer,  1  should  ob- 
ject to  (hem  infinitely  more.  On  my  ouu  part  I  object  to  them  for 
ftit  the  reitsons  so  often  urged  in  debate  against  the  repeal  of  ihc  sep- 
tennial net,  in  the  course  of  the  twenty  yean  that  followed  it*  enaci-^ 
inent ;  reasons.  I  admit,  of  expediency  rulher  than  of  principle.  But 
as  a  reformer,  I  should  reject  with  indignation  an  nitempt  to  delude  me  ■ 
with  a  Kpecious  appearance  of  regeneration  :  carculaled  lo  iiggruvale  in 
<:fieci  that  very  inequality  of  representation  of  which  the  refonuers  par- 
ticularly complain.  The  objects  of  their  strongeit  antipathy  we  know 
are  the  close  borouchs,  in  defence  of  which  1  hB»e  ventured  to  »t 
a  few  unpopular  words:  they  hold  it  an  abomination,  that  Tuvistock 
ihould  return  by  nomination  a»  many  members  as  York  or  Bristol  or 
Liverpool  by  free  electiuu.  But  what  could  s»  much  enhance  the 
advantage  of  Tavisti^ck  over  York,  or  Bristol,  or  Uverpool,  as  increas- 
ing the  frequency  of  elcctionsf  The  tniuble,  the  anxiety,  the  expense 
— the  lawful  expense,  I  mean— of  a  contested  election  fof  a  populout 
place,  are  no  li^ht  matter:  while  the  quiet  tiller  for  a  close  borough 
may  be  returned  by  the  dash  of  ■  pen,  without  moving  out  of  hii 
easy  chair.  This  takes  place  now,  once  in  seven,  or,  as  is  the  prac- 
tice, once  in  n<Hiiit  six  Venn;  make  it  to  happen  once  in  three  yean; 
— you  double  the  disadvantage  aftainst  the  popular  represcntattvc ; — 
and  then  hnve  the  assurance  to  call  this  a  reform  I 

'  But  let  not  gentlemen  deceive  themselves  with  a  fond  expecta- 
tion, that  dexterous  contrivances  such  as  these,  or  that  any  pallia- 
tives, however  specious,  can  amuse  the  teal  reformers.  It  is  not  with 
such  sacriflces  that  you  ran  gorge  and  satisfy  ili"  ■ 
Iter  of  radical  reform.  No,  nn,  nc  The  refiMf" 
(lemand,  a  strict  perronal  reprtsenlation  ;  they  ii" 
n  direct  expression  of  the  people's  will. 

'  I  can  only  say.  Ihut  ^  govcrnineni  tir  -  — •'■ 
had  been  matter  of  reason  and  conniiN 
nation  be  once  lully  reprewnlcd— the*' 
the  concluiiun  that  follnwi  Irom  them  :■ 


shortly  and   plainly  thiii, 
tiaiionnl  will,  mtiit  be,  ttrd  I 


I  the  t 
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government.  There  is  no  room,  no  pretence  ft»r  any  other  power  in 
the  ^tate.  K\\\^  and  lords  are  useless  incumbrances  :  and  such  a  Hou!« 
of  Commons  all  in  all. 

*  Such,  [  say,  is  the  logical,  the  necessary,  the  unavoidable  inference 
from  the  premises,  once  admitted,  of  the  honourable  baronet  and  the 
radical  reformers.  1  content  myself  for  the  present  uith  merely  stating 
them,  not  presuming  to  find  fault  with  them,  nor  proceeding  to  argue 
them  on  this  occasion.  Opportunities  will  probably  occur  for  that  pur* 
pose.  1  should  not  even  have  touched  upon  the  subject  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  to-night,  had  it  not  been  for  the  taunting  iuvitatioa  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and  the  solemn  admonition  of  the 
honourable  baronet.  Uut,so  called  upon,  I  could  not  decline  stating 
my  opinions,  without  appearing  to  shrink  from  them.  I  do  not  shrink 
from  them.  I  have  stated  them,  I  hope,  intelligibly ;  I  am  sure  with- 
out any  resene. 

*•  Other  warnings  are  addressed,  not  to  me  only,  but  to  the  House,  as 
to  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  French  revolution.  Undoubtedly 
these  two  lessons  are  to  be  learned  from  the  French  revolution;  first, 
that  prt)p^r  changes  ought  not  to  be  delayed  t(M)  long  ;  secondly,  that 
precipitate  changes  are  subverhive  of  the  peace  and  order  and  happi- 
ness of  nations.  But  can  any  man  look  to  the  history  of  the  ilUfated 
Louis  XVI.,  and  say,  that  it  was  his  obstinate  adherence  to  the  rights 
of  the  throne  which  he  inherited,  that  imbittered  the  last  years  of  his 
reign,  and  finally  led  him  to  the  scaffold  ?  Can  any  man  seriously  con- 
template the  course  of  events  which  brought  that  monarchy  to  ruin, 
without  trembling  at  the  consequences  ofa  too  obsequious  subser\'ience 
to  temporary  popularity  ? — without  perceiving  how  easy  and  how  dan- 
gerous is  the  mistake  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  a  whole  community 
to  the  clamours  of  a  discontented  few  }  Let  not  then  the  lessons  oi  the 
French  revolution  be  lost  upon  us  !  When  our  ears  are  assailed  by  cla- 
mour fur  change,  let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  the  silent  appreheosioiw, 
the  confiding  patience  of  that  large  portion  of  the  community,  whom 
these  clamours  distract  and  appal  !  Let  us  not  mistake  their  silence  for 
acquiescence;  nor  their  confidence  for  carelessness!  The  feeling  of 
alarm  is  deep,  and  general,  and  just.  The  persons,  whose  machinations 
are  the  subject  of  this  debate,  and  the  cause  of  our  being  called  together 
at  this  season,  are  valueless  as  motes  in  the  sun-beam,  compared  with 
the  loyal,  quiet,  unmurmuring  millions,  who  look  up  to  parliament  for 
protection.  Let  them  not  look  up  to  you  in  vain  !  Let  not  the  claims, 
and  the  welfare  of  those  millions, — of  the  loyal  and  the  good,  of  the 
peaceful  and  the  pious, — be  disregarded  by  the  Mouse,  in  deliberating 
upon  the  measures  which  are  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  country .^- 
**  Vu9  ne  populo  liomano  dasse  vidcamini  providcte  !  OUessa  Jascibus  ct 
telis  mpict  conjurationis  vobis  supplex  manus  tcndit  patria  communis.  Fobis 
se,  vobis  vitam  omnium  civium,  vobis  arcem  et  Capitolium^  vobis  aras  pauh 
tium,  vobis  muros  atque  urbis  tecta,  vobis  tcmpla  deorum  atque  cUic6n| 
commcndat"' — Cd/ini/tg,  pp.  38 — 50. 

Such  w  ere  the  strains  of  iniugled  reason  and  eloquence  wbkh 
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swayed  the  counsels  of  I'arliament  uii  this  iaiportaiit  occasion. 
Jn  fact,  tlie  meaaiires  ailoplcd  by  the  legislature  were  th<;  natural 
result  uf  the  opiuiouii  we  have  transcribed.  There  were  those, 
iudeed,  who,  profebsuig  to  enterlaiii  tiie  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  views  or  public  affairs  with  these  distinguislictl  leaden, 
yet  dissented  from  (he  citiictnieiits  proposed ;  on  the  ground, 
that  the  true  remedy  to  be  applied,  wa*  only  a  more  vigorous 
eicecution  of  the  subsisting  law»;  or  at  least,  that  imiovatiofl 
should  hot  be  resorted  to,  until  the  necessity  of  it  should  have 
been  established  by  a  minute  and  extensive  parltanicntary  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  natiim.  Bui  the  majority  of  both  Houses 
of  Psriianient  conceived  that  they  had  before  thein  abundant 
proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  llie  prcstiit  law  to  cope  With  the 
UGvvly  iuvcnl(.'d  forms  of  evil;  and  tJiat  the  ouly  certain  effect  of 
delay  would  be  to  give  (he  enemy  fiesh  strength,  spirits,  and 
tiisoieiK'e.  Notwithstanding  these  impressions,  however,  tliere 
■cems  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the  proposed  bills  were  carried 
through  the  House  with  greater  expuditiou  than  was  absolutely 
necessurj'.  On  llie  contruiy,  even'  clause  seems  to  have  been 
canvassed  with  attention,  and  a  great  variety  of  modifications 
*as  adopted,  at  the  suggi'»iiun  of  members  nnconnccted  with 
government,  and  even  of  respectable  classes  of  persons  out  of 
doors,  whose  interests  seemed  likely  to  be  affected. 

It  would  be  beitide  onr  intention,  to  enter  into  any  minute 
analjsia  of  the  meRsitres  resorted  to,  ur  to  rc-aiiimatc  in  our 
peaceful  pages,  the  hot  ]>arliumenlaTy  contentions  ihey  occasioned. 
There  might  he  no  great  diflirnlty  iti  either  undertaking ;  for  the 
acts  and  the  debates  are  in  all  hands.  Bui,  having  been  attracted 
into  lliis  warlike  field  by  a  wish  to  do  justice  to  the  speeches 
before  us,  we  are  desirous  of  retaining  our  orighial  purpose  ad 
imam,  and  of  interfering  in  the  combat  exactly  so  far  as  that 
purpose  demands,  and  no  farther.  Even  in  that  view,  however, 
since  the  measures  in  question  were  the  actual  result  of  tlic  senti- 
ments maintained  in  the  speeches,  a  summary  and  popular  ac- 
count of  them  seems  important;  as  afTorfluig  the  best  illustration 
of  the  practical  tendency  of  those  sentiments,  and,  we  may  per- 
haps add,  as  also  furnishing  an  experimental  proof  of  the  clTect 
with  which  they  were  delivered. 

The  acts  passed  on  this  occasion  were  in  number,  six :  of 
which  one  of  the  most  important  reblos  to  the  holding  of  sedi- 
tious assemblies,*  and  w  as  obviously  suggested  by  the  proceedings 
illready  mentioned  at  Manchester. 

Previously  to  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  state  of  the  law  re- 
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lativc  to  popular  assemblies  was  not  a  little  singular,  and  this, 
ill  some  respects  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  mnch  adverted 
to  in  Parliament.  By  a  statute  then  legally  in  force,  though  it 
had  not  for  many  years  been  in  fact  enforced,  we  mean  the  Act 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,*  entitled:  *  An  act  against 
*  tumults  and  disorders,  upon  pretence  of  preparing  or  presenting 
'  public  petitions,  or  other  addresses,  to  His  Majesty,  or  the  Par- 
'  iiamcnt,'  it  was  enacted,  that  no  person  or  jiersons  should 
solicit,  labour,  or  procure,  the  getting  of  hands,  or  other  con- 
sent, of  any  persons  above  the  number  of  twenty  or  more,  to 
any  petition,  complaint,  remonstrance,  declaration,  or  otlier  ad- 
dress, to  the  King,  or  both  or  either  Houses  of  Parliament,  for 
alteration  of  matters  established  by  law  in  Church  or  State,  unless 
the  matter  thereof  should  have  been  first  consented  unto  and  or- 
dered by  three  or  more  justices  of  the  county,  or  by  the  major 
part  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county,  or  division  of  the  county, 
where  the  same  matter  should  arise,  at  their  public  Assizes,  or 
General  Quarter  Sessions,  or,  if  arising  in  London,  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons,  in  Common  Council  assem- 
bled. The  same  statute  enacted  that  no  person  or  persons 
should  repair  to  His  Majesty,  or  both  or  either  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  upon  pretence  of  presenting  or  delivering  any 
petition,  complaint,  remonstrance,  or  declaration,  or  other  ad- 
dress, accompanied  with  an  excessive  number  of  people,  nor  at 
any  one  time  with  above  the  number  of  ten  persons.  The  pe- 
nalty for  transgression  against  the  act,  was  to  be  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  imprisonment  for 
three  months. 

In  the  case  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  in  1781,  it  was  contended 
before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  that  tliis  remarkable  statute 
Bad  been  virtually  repealed  by  the  clause  in  tlie  Declaration  of 
Rights,  afterwards  incorporated  into  the  Bill  of  Rights,  accord- 
ing to  which  '  it  is  the  right  of  the  subjects  to  petition  the  King, 
'  and  all  commitments  and  prosecutions  for  such  petitioning,  are 
'  illegal.'  Lord  Mansfield,  however,  in  the  name  of  the  court,  de- 
nied this  doctrine,  positively  assorting,  that  tlie  statute  in  question 
liad  not  been  repealed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  or  any  other  act,  but 
was  stilT  in  force.  The  statute  was  also  referred  to  by  Lord 
Loughborough,  then  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  his 
celebrated  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Surry,  in 
1 7^0,  as  the  undoubted  law  of  the  land.  Sir  William  Blackstone 
in  his  Commentaries,  asserts  the  existence  of  the  law,  without 

any  reserve  or  qualification.     And  the  Jura  PopuU  ylf/rr/jcatii  a 

— --  -  -- 

♦  15  Ct,  II.,  cap.  5 

determined 
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^elcimiDeil  and  very  able  altack  on  tlie  House  of  Comnioni  fpr 
their  proceedings  with  respect  to  the  Kentisli  petiliou  ia  1701^ 
tbougli  tlie  uutlior  ia  cvidenll>  bent  ou  upholding  tbe  riglit  orp< 
titioniiig  ill  llie  utmoiit  possible  extent,  yet  refira  ti>  llie  li 
frgues  from  it,  as  undoublodlj  iii  full  operation.* 

It  has,  indeed,  been  unanswerably  EUguedf  tliat,  if  the  De*  1 
claretion  of  Rights  had  been  intended  tu  repeal  this  statute,  it^  J 
tamers  would  not  have  been  couteut  with  a^serlino;  the  subject'i  I 
qriglit  of  pelitioning  lite  King;  but  would  have  distinctly  coi^^J 
nrised  petitions  la  both  ur  either  of  the  I  louses  of  PaTliameiiif  \ 
f  n  the  same  manner,  they  would  have  been  careful,  in  descnbiug 
i(ie  subject-matler  of  the  right  contended  for,  to  use  terms  co- 
extensive with  those  of  liie  statute,  by  adding,  lo  the  mention 
pf  pttilioiis,  tliat  of  (omjilaiiiH,  remoiislninces,  declarations,  nod 
ptluf  uihhesses.     So  ibat  even  if  it  be  true  that  the  Declaration  has 
repealed  tbe  statute,  at  least  ibe  repeal  can  extend  no  further  than 
po  far  as  regards  neliliuns  addressed  to  the  throne. 

But  no  mau  who  has  bestowed  the  most  superficial  study  on 
,tlic  DecluHilion  of  Rights,  reading  it  by  the  light  of  rontempo- 
^iieuus  history,  will  for  a  moment  suppose,  that  such  was,  or 
^^ven  could  be,  the  object  of  that  famous  iu^itrument.  The  De- 
claration of  nights  had  its  birth,  not  in  the  reveries  of  political 
,philosophists,  but  in  the  constitutional  knowledge  and  practical 
wisdom  of  men  profoundly  versed  in  the  English  law.  Unlike 
Uie  eiipositury  declarations  of  modem  system -mongers,  it  con- 
^piies  itself,  with  a  severe  simplicity,  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion  which  called  it  into  existence.  It  condemns,  not  tyranny 
I  jn  tlie  abstract,  but  the  particular  tyranny  of  James  II.  It  de- 
filarti,  not  the  rights  of  man,  but  the  recenllv-riolated  rights  of 
I  English  subjects.  Every  single  clause  in  the  Declaration  of 
.Rights  has  a  direct  reference  to  some  specific  ofl"ence  against 
ihe  constitution  by  the  unhappy  monarch  against  whom,  by 
fiaine,  it  is  pointed  ;  and  that  no  reader  might  he  left  in  doubt 
4)11  the  subject,  the  declaratory  part  is  ushered  in  by  a  preamble, 
i^speeifjing  all  those  offences  in  detail.  Tliis  preamble  at  one* 
,, explains  and  limits  the  clause  declaratory  of  tlie  right  of  peti- 
I  Uouingi  by  staling  among  the  despotic  acts  of  James,  hi«  com- 
/iniltiii^  and  proiecating  diven  aorlky  jirehles,  for  hiim^'lf/  pcli- 
1"  tiotiiiig  to  (•€  excused  from  coHrurriii^  to  the  dhprthing  power. 
Tor  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  petition  of  ihe  Prelates,  having 
been  signed,  consented  to,  and  presented,  by  only  seven  persons, 

•  Itinrinlnl  Id  Cuhb«l'»  Pari.  Hlit.  Vol,  V. 

i  In  Sir  C.  E.  CanuigUui'i '  Inqulr*  intu  rlic  law  rrUlive  lu  Pnblic  AiwiiibliuDniii 
'  Fi-Opie,'  ■  punphlel  ronlunuig  mucn  tfjoJ  scnu  and  nlunlilc  iiifurmaliDii. 
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was  clearlj  within  the  exception  of  the  statute  of-  Charles.  la 
feet,  this  very  circumstance  had  been  urged  in  defence  of  that 
petition,  by  Mr.  Somers,  afterwards  the  great  Lord  Somers,  who 
was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  Bishops ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  circumstance  is  distinctly  noted,  as  exculpatory  of  the 
Bishops,  in  the  first  declaration  issued  by  the  Prince  of  Orange 
himself,*  a  declaration  said  to  have  been  edited  by  Fi^el,  but 
of  which  the  materials  were  supplied  from  this  country,  and 
which  was  a  sort  of  prolocutory  instruraeut  to  the  Declaration  of 
Rishts  by  the  convention. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  sentiments  of  the  great  audiors  of 
the  Revolution,  on  the  statute  against  disorders  upon  pretence  of 
petitioning,  and  indeed  on  the  subject  of  petitioning  in  general,  it 
may  not  be  irrelevant  to  mention  the  following  curious  occurrence, 
A  very  few  days  before  the  Declaration  of  Rights  was  presented 
to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  some  zealous  persons  in 
the  city  of  London  having  set  on  foot  a  petition  to  the  two  houses, 
praying  that  their  Highnesses  might  be  speedily  settled  on  the 
throne,  and  having  canvassed  for  names  to  the  petition  in  a  disor- 
derly manner,  the  Lord  Mayor,  by  command  of  the  Prince^  pub^ 
Hshi'd  an  order  svpprfssing  the  petition;  on  the  ground  that  it  waa 
*  regular  and  usual  for  the  citizens  of  the  city,  that  were  under 
the  apprehension  of  any  grievance,  to  make  their  application  to 
the,  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Court  of  Jldermen'f  If  the  coercive 
power  exercised  in  this  instance,  and  the  usage  asserted  in  vindi- 
cation of  it,  had  been  considered  as  odious  and  abominable,  can 
we  conceive  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  would  have  been  re- 
sorted to  at  such  a  moment,  and  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  such 
a  petition? 

Among  the  many  circumstances  which  satisfactorily  prove  that 
a  real  and  a  very  substantial  accession  to  the  popular  liberties  has 
taken  place  since  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  one  of  the  most 
decisive,  certainly,  is  the  fete  of  the  statute  we  have  just  been 
considering.  It  has  not  been  repealed ;  and,  in  a  legal  sense,  it 
has  never  become  obsolete.  In  a  legal  sense,  indeed,  it  could  not 
become  obsolete;  for,  by  the  somewhat  singular  rule  of  the  Eng- 
lish law,  no  desuetude  can  antiquate  an  act  of  Parliament.  Yet, 
for  many  years,  it  has,  in  practice,  been  consigned  to  almost  ab- 
solute forgetfulness.  We  know  not  of  its  having,  in  any  instance, 
been  the  subject  of  judicial  notice,  since  the  period,  already  al- 

*  '  Thus  did  they  proceed  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  other  Bishops, 

♦  who,  hiiving  offered  a  most  humble  petition  to  the  King,  in  terms  full  cff  respect, 

*  mid  nit  exceeding  the  number  limited  Iry  law,  &c.  &cc'    Dcchiration  of  lOih  Oct.  l68S* 
As  to  the  history  of  the  composition  of  this  paper,  see  Burnet. 

t  ?>ec  the  order  given  in  Cobbetl's  Parliamentary  History,  fromEchard.     Sectlso 
Itil|)h,  vol.  ii.  p.  3t. 

hided 
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)ude(i  to,  or  tljt  riols  in  1 780 ;  aiid,  dunii<;  lliu  viulciil  diacuasiotu 
both  in  iind  out  of  Parliament  on  ilie  ccli-bratetl  Sedition  and; 
Convi-iiUan  Hills  ur  Mr.  Pill,  tliuiigh  those  were  nirnsurcs  ut  paf\ 
tHi/teiiti,  we  lielieve  tlml  it  wusntvereven  mentionetl.  Men  hate 
gunc  oil  ai  if  uu  such  luw  existed :  tliej  liave  met  in  large  vnlim- 
tary  3S!icui[ilit's,  self-calicd,  sDir-!iutl)orized,  si'ir-regulate<I: — ihey 
have  petitiotied,  cuniptainud,  remongtrated,  dticlured  : — addressing, 
■onielimes  tite  Kin^, — sometimes  the  Lords  or  Commons, — sonie- 
ttmes  bdlii,^ — Rometimes  all  tlie  three^ — and  BOinetiines  ih^y  have 
addresseii  ncillier  tlie  one  nor  the  otlier,  Imt  have  breathed  theM 
Midigested  complaints  l'  inrniitii/ti' )  to  lliv  wild  winds  or  wJkler 
nbble  ;  while  Do  mu^t^lraie  niail«  them  at'nid,  nor  any  Radical 
Kmoiistnited  against  a  law  by  »hich  thrir  remonsiraiiee  against 
every  other  Uw  stood  avoided  iilid  condemned. 
•  Not  only  the  hct  of  the  larjt  Riipei'session  of  this  Inw,  bitl  the 
■Binre  of  the  (tmis  in  which  it  in  drawn  up,  may  serve  to  throw 
oonsiderablc  light  on  the  actual  process  which  has  be«n  made 
by  the  liherlics  of  ihc  peirple.  Its  prnhibitions  were  intended  to 
Opemie  gainst  tunndtuous  and  disonlerly  modes  of  proceeding 
in  the  prepiirniion  <ir  iltlivery  of  |)FtilionB  or  other  ndureMcs  of  a 
polhical  kind  to  the  grcHt  eonsittutJMml  fuB<'lionaries.  Unt  the 
UBenihlnife  of  inmicii.fe  imd  disorderly  crowiU  with  a  mere  view 
to  discusiiion,  the  statntt:  does  not  sei'in  to  hate  distinctly  fnrbid- 
An  ;  bcranse  probably  it  did  not  anticipnti'.  We  do  not  mean 
llKit  *»ch  meetings  do  not  fall  within  (he  leAns^f  the  enactment; 
but,  hiid  they  been  specifically  intentlcd,  they  would  have  been 
poiuteii  nut  by  a  more  appro|iriute  designation.  The  truth  is, 
thnl,  St  that  time,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  nl  ull  known. 
71ic  custom  then  was  ^^st,  to  fiame  ii  petition  or  remonstrance; 
liexi,  to  collect  signatures  or  aii])portcrs  to  it  from  house  to  honse, 
the  train  of  atlemlunls  still  swelling  as  it  rolled  onwards;  and^ 
when  complete,  the  instnimetit  wus  accompanted  lo  its  ultimata 
point  of  destination  by  the  escort  thus  procured.  In  the  cotirw 
of  litis  process,  considerable  assemblies  were  sometimes  formed, 
more  or  less  discussion  took  place,  snd  tumult  and  disorder  not 
seldom  proved  the  consequence ;  but  these  were,  after  al),  the 
inriiients,  not  the  end ;  the  object  was  the  petition  or  remOK* 
■trance,  to  be  conveyed  to  parliament  or  tlie  throne.  The  volun- 
teer-statesmen of  that  day  were  not  acquainted  with  the  moders 
method  of  calling  together  large  deliberative  crowds,  as  a  sort  of 
oiHtr  piirlifimetils,  haung  no  other  object  than  publicly  to  takt  j 
into  consideration  affairs  of  slate,  and  to  record  the  result  of  thor  \ 
deliberation  in  propositions  or  resolittionx,  addressed  to  none  of  ' 
the  constituted  authorities,  but  publi»fied  purely  as  anthoriied 
expressions  of  popular  opinion.  Such  a  plan  of  procaedip]; 
(I  1.  L  4  would, 
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would,  to  our  ancestors,  have  been  unintelligible.  A  remon- 
strance addressed  to  nobody,  they  would  have  regarded  as  the 
sounding  of  a  bell  in  vacuo ;  or  as  the  shaft  of  Acestea,  shot  into 
the  void  air  without  an  aim ;  and  they  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prized if,  as  in  that  instance,  a  prodigy  had  succeeded : 

'  Namque  volans  liquidis  in  nubibut  aniit  arundo ; 
Signavitque  viam  flainmis.' 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  we  name  this  modem 
practice  only  to  condemn  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  ahready 
intimated  that  it  is  the  index  of  an  actual  increase  in  the  amount 
of  our  national  liberties.  From  the  date  of  the  lievolution  down- 
wards, the  general  intelligence  of  the  people  has  kept  growing, 
their  facilities  of  intercourse  have  multiplied,  and  their  love  of  po- 
litical discussion  has  been  more  and  more  inflamed.  Public 
speaking,  once  a  rare* and  precious  fabric,  the  subject  of  a  virUial 
monopoly,  is  now  '  the  ware  of  every  day.'  From  these  causes, 
acting  partly  on  each  other,  partly  in  combination,  and,  finally, 
reacted  upon  by  that  which  they  have  produced,  has  arisen  the 
fashion  of  holding  large  popular  meetings.  Hitherto,  all  this  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  well,  and,  short  of  the  proved  abuse,  it  is  well 
still.  That  the  custom  was  not  known  to  our  fathers,  is  not,  of 
course  or  necessarily,  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  knowm  t6 
their  posterity.  The  Revolution  was  a  solemn  national  consecnk 
tion  of  great  principles ;  but,  in  the  development  and  application 
of  those  principles,  delicate  as  the  task  is,  there  seems  no  cause 
^vhy  the  agency  of  time,  the  grand  legislative  umpire,  should  be 
rejected.  It  is,  in  fact,  plain  that  the  effect  of  this  agency  has 
been  various;  in  some  respects,  apparently  strengthening  the 
monarchical  and  aristocratical  parts  of  tlie  constitution ;  in  others, 
as  in  the  instance  now  under  consideration ,  and  in  the  pub- 
licity of  our  modem  parliamentary  debates,  more  evidently  throw- 
ing  weight  into  the  democratic  scale.  No  practical  statesman 
will  condemn  these  changes,  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
merely  because  they  are  such.  The  building,  in  settling,  has 
swerved  a  little ;  but  it  may  still  be  standing  firm  on  its  adaman- 
tine foundation^.  The  river  has,  in  some  degree,  shifted  its 
course,  but  it  may  still  be  welling  out  from  the  same  clear,  rich, 
and  elevated  springs. 

Notwithstanding  this  view  of  the  subject,  however,  yet,  when 
legislative  changes,  affecting,  in  any  degree,  the  popular  liberties, 
are  contemplated,  it  is  manifestly  important  to  ascertain  with 
some  precision,  in  what  manner  the  law  to  which  they  refer,  was 
settled  at  the  period  of  the  Kevolution.  This  is  useful,  both  as 
furnishing  us  with  an  excellent  general  guide  for  the  regulation  of 
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criterion  by  which  the  ob- 
jections ui^ed  against  any  given  measure  may  be  tried. 

The  new  statute  permits  ihe  holding  of  voluntary  meetings,  if 
held  within  the  parish  or  to\vnsht|)  to  which  the  persons  culling 
them  belong,  provided  previuUN  notice  in  writing,  signed  by  sevea 
resident  householders  at  the  kast,  bo  given  to  some  neighbour- 
ing Justice  of  (he  peace,  who  shall  thereupon  have  the  power  of 
altering  the  time  or  place  of  such  meeting,  it  also  sanctions 
'county  meetings,  called  by  the  lord-lieutenant,  custos,  or  sheriff 
of  the  county,  or  by  the  convener  of  the  county  in  Scotland,  or 
.  oy  the  major  part  of  the  grand  Jury;  also,  meetings  called  bjr 
five  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  fur  any  division  of  any  coun^ 
having  different  divisions,  and  city,  borough,  or  ward-meelio^s, 
called  by  the  mayor,  alderman,  or  other  head  officer.  But,  with 
ihese,  and  other  less  important  exceptions,  it  prohibits  meetings 
of  any  description  of  persons,  exceeding  fifty  in  number,  to  be 
licid  in  the  open  air  for  the  purpose  or  on  the  pretext  of  delibe- 
rating upon  any  public  grievance,  or  any  matter  relating  lo  Any 
hnde  or  business,  or  any  matter  in  church  or  state,  or  of  consider* 
&g,  proposing,  or  agreeing  to  any  petition,  complaint,  remon- 
strance, declaration,  resolution,  or  address  upon  the  subject  of 
Buch  grievance  or  mutter.  It  fuTthcr  allows  all  magistrates  to 
repair  to  auy  puhlic  meetings  of  the  nature  before  described,  and 
gfvas  thcni  with  various  powers  for  the  prevention  or  repression 
of  disorder.  It  prohibits  the  attendance  at  coiuity-mee lings  of 
uiy  persons  not  being  freeholders,  householders,  or  inhabitants  of 
Uie  cimnly  ;  and,  at  town  or  parish-meetings,  of  persons  not  being 
Jio  use  holders  or  residents,  or  not  having  a  freehold  or  copyhold 
ijstale  ill  Inmls  of  the  annual  value  of  fifty*  pounds,  In  such  town 
or  parisii;  aiid  it  prohibits  all  persons  from  attending  public 
tpeetings  with  arms,  flags,  banners,  devices,  drums  or  nmsic. 
And,  in  addition  to  the  powers  given  to  the  magistrate,  it  enacts 
various  penalties  for  tlie  breach  of  the  regulations  which  it  lays 
^own.  But  the  statute  does  not  extend  to  any  meeting  held 
Wholly  in  any  room  or  apartment  of  any  house  or  building ;  nor 
to  iuiy  meeting  held  for  the  election  of  a  member  of  parliament. 

Tlie  original  intention  of  the  government  was,  that  this  act 
should  he  of  permanent,  or  rather,  as  they  themselves  explained 
it,  of  indefinite  duration.  But  they  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of 
some  of  their  friends,  who  recommended,  in  preference,  a  tempo- 
rary eoactmenl  of  the  measure ;  and  its  operation  is  now  litmted 
(o  fiie  years. 

That  this  statute,  though  severer  in  its  penalties,  is  lighter  in 
"  ™     '  t  be  evident  on  the 


its  reslriclious,  llian  the  act  of  Charles, 
slightest  inspection.     Th 


two  main  features  of  the  present  act 
>r^,. 
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are,  that  it  limits  in  some  degree  the  right  of  voluntary  meetings, 
and  that,  where  voluntary  meetings  are  held,  or  at  least  are  held 
in  the  open  air,  it  strictly  subjects  them  to  the  hispection  and  con- 
troul  of  the  local  magistrate.  But,  permitting  all  meetings  not 
exceeding  fifty  in  number,  all  meetuigs  in  rooms,  and  all  volun- 
tary meetings  in  parishes,  it  clearly  leaves  a  very  considerable  scope 
to  the  right  of  voluntary  assemblage ;  whereas  the  act  of  Charles 
prohibited  such  meetings,  if  exceeding  the  number  of  twenty  per- 
sons, altogether.  Again,  the  modem  act  confers  a  large  discre- 
tion on  the  local  magistrate  with  respect  to  the  holding  of  public 
meetings  on  matters  of  state ;  but  the  magistrate  may  authorize 
such  a  meeting  to  be  held,  however  little  he  approves  of  the  par- 
ticular object  in  view ;  whereas  the  act  of  Charles  required  that 
the  very  *  matter  of  the  petition  or  other  address  proposed 
*  should  have  been  consented  to  or  ordered  by  three  or  more  jus- 
tices' ;  a  provision,  under  which  it  must  seem  very  doubtfii!  whe- 
ther the  magistrate  could  authorize  the  presenting  of  any  petition 
the  political  sentiments  of  which  did  not  coincide  with  his  own. 

The  older  statute  was,  in  the  instances  just  mentioned,  cer- 
tainly too  rigorous  ;  and  this  formed  one  strong  reason  why  a  new 
measure  should  be  preferred  to  a  simple  revival  of  the  former. 
But,  with  these  plain  circumstances  in  favour  of  the  comparative 
lenity  of  the  new  law,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  on  what 
ground  such  a  law  could  be  censured  as  a  complete  and  a  dis- 
graceful deviation  from  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  The 
principles  of  the  Revolution,  it  is  evident,  were  able  to  tolerate  a 
much  stricter,  if  not  a  stronger,  regulation.  Yet,  the  new  act 
found  no  quarter :  it  was  pronounced  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  glorious  liberty  of  petitioning  as  established  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights;  and,  out  of  parliament  at  least,  this  ground  was 
taken  so  broadly,  and  with  so  complete  a  forgetfulness  of  the 
past,  that  even  if  this  law  had  been  an  exact  fac-simile  of  that  of 
Charles,  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  have  been 
condemned  with  exactly  the  same  vehemence,  and  that  the  shades 
of  the  Revolutionists,  and  the  immortal  memory,  of  William  the 
Third,  would  have  been  conjured  up  to  join  in  anathematizing  a 
statute,  which  the  one  advisedly  continued,  and  the  other  deli- 
berately acted  upon. 

If  the  statute  of  Charles,  both  by  its  extreme  restrictiveness, 
and  its  having  been  enacted  (as  we  have  already  explained)  during 
the  subsistence  of  a  very  different  state  of  things,  was  not  appli- 
cable to  the  present  emergence,  the  common  law,  the  production 
of  a  still  earlier  period,  was  equally  inapplicable,  though  for  some- 
what different  reasons.  Agamst  such  meetings  as  those  at  Mao* 
chester,  the  common  law  pronounces  a  sentence  of  proscription 
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no  ksa  absolute  than  that  of  the  new  act.  It>  failing  ii,  (Iiat  it 
4oee  not  provide  a  cure  for  the  evil,  equally  efficacious  ;  and  this 
imperfection  was  fully  and  tragically  proved  at  Manchester.  Un- 
less tlie  declared  object  of  tlie  meeting  be  illegal,  the  common 
law  waits  till  tlic  character  of  illegality  clearly  and  visibly  attaches.; 
and  then  the  remedies  enjoined  by  il  are,  the  dispersion  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  the  seizure  and  prusecuiion  of  the  persons  actually 
etigaged  in  it.  Surely,  it  was  intinitely  more  advisable,  to  ennct 
regulutions,  which,  while  they  leave  the  right  of  real  deliberation 
VDtouched,  shall  operate  rather  in  a  prevt'utive  llian  a  remedial 
Tnanuer  against  abuses  of  that  right  so  tiagrant,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  difficult  of  treatment,  as  the  Manchester  meeting.  Had 
the  new  law  been  earlier  in  being:,  we  should  not  now  have  to 
lament  over  the  lives  lost,  and  tlie  misery  produced,  and  the 
animosities  created,  un  the  calamitous  day  of  the  1 6th  of  August. 

Were  we  called  on  to  prove  that  this  law  dof  s  not  in  fact  affect 
ihe  right  of  the  people  to  deliberate  and  to  pronounce  their  senti- 
ments on  public  uffuirs,  our  answer  would  consist  in  asking  whe- 
Aer  it  be  possible  to  conceive  a  situation  less  compatible  with 
the  exercise  of  such  a  right  than  the  midst  of  the  immense  crowd 
at  Manchester?  To  do  the  leaders  on  that  occasion  bare  jus- 
tice, nothing  was  ftirther  from  their  conceptions  than  any  notions 
of  deliberating.  An  assembly,  consisting  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
thousand  individuals,  mustered  from  a  variety  of  quarters, — pre- 
viously schooled  lo  a  given  set  of  oiiiiiions, — sworn  to  maintain 
diose  opinions  even  unto  death,— preceded  by  banners,  on  which 
that  sworn  engagement  is  expressed  and  blazoned, — and  collected 
for  the  very  purpose  of  vociferating  their  constancy  in  those  opi- 
nions under  every  vicissitude,— such  a  meeting  bears  any  cha- 
ncier rather  than  that  cf  deliberation  : — -it  is  not  a  deliberative, 
but  a  declarative  meeting, — an  assembly,  not  in  council,  but  U 
ftctiou. 

if  it  be  the  object  of  the  new  statute,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  limit  the  number,  and  provide  for  the  decorum,  of  popular 
neetings,  its  next  end,  certainly,  is  to  give  them  a  character  of 
localilif,  by  excluding  from  them  all  persons  not  connected  with 

ac  vicinity  in  which  they  are  held.  Such  asKcniblirs  as  those  of 
anchester,  not  only  do  not  contribute  to  lite  formation  of  opi- 
nion ; — in  any  fair  sense,  they  do  not  even  eifter^*  it.  At  least 
tliey  do  not  express  the  opinion  which,  if  they  have  any  meaning 
at  nil,  it  must  be  their  very  business  to  exhibit, — that  of  the  par- 
ticular district  in  which  they  are  held.  On  tlic  contrary,  the 
voices  of  the  local  community  are,  iu  .inch  assemblies,  overborne 
by  those  of  myriads  of  iiauiciess  intruders,  acting  under  thccoin- 
Biand  of  nioiintcbiitiks  as  ignorant  and  as  itinerHiit  ms  thcmvalv* 
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Just  before  the  fatal  rendezvous  at  Manchester,  a  reTolutioaafj 
provincial  newspaper  boasted  that,  on  the  approaching  day  of 
meeting,  the  population  of  that  immense  town  would  be  doubUd, 
The  boast  was  probably  exaggerated ;  but  that  a  vast  influx  of 
itinerant  strangers  took  place  on  the  occasion,  none  can  dispute. 
And  then  the  question  arises,  can  there  be  a  grosser  misnomer  of 
an  assembly  so  constituted,  than  to  denominate  it  the  Mancheiler 
meetifig  f 

This  view  of  the  subject  becomes  most  important,  if  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  opposition  was  correct  in  supposing,  that 
the  large  meetings  held  during  the  last  year,  consisted  in  a 
great  measure  of  one  and  the  same  body  of  persons,  who,  like 
a  strolling  company  of  actors,  trudged  from  place  to  place,  every 
where  repeating  the  same  dull  but  mischievous  farce.  If  the  right 
honourable  leader  was  founded  in  his  remark,  can  any  thing  be 
more  preposterous  than  to  bewail  the  prohibition  of  such  assem- 
blies as  if  it  were  a  death-blow  to  the  expression  of  public  opi- 
nion ?  The  Sun  of  British  liberty,  it  is  said,  is  set ;— the  people 
of  England  are  silenced  ; — and  the  glory  of  Europe  is  extin- 
guisheo  for  ever  ! — Scarcely  have  we  given  way  to  our  sorrows 
at  this  melancholy  annunciation, — scarcely  have  we,  with  stream- 
ing eyes,  consigned  Magna  Chartato  its  kindred  antiquarian  dust, 
and  mournfully  left  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  be  food  for  worms, — 
when  we  are  suddenly  re-assured, — the  prospect  shifts, — boards, 
scenes,  and  sliders  give  way, — and  with  smiles  we  discover  that 
we  were  weeping  over  the  suppressed  opinions,  not  of  the  people 
of  England,  but  of  a  company  of  strolling  mountebanks ! 

Such  is,  as  we  conceive,  a  fair  account  of  the  '  Act  for  more 
eflFectually  preventing  Seditious  Meetings  and  Assemblies ;'  and 
the  remarks  we  have  made  on  it  will,  we  cannot  but  hope,  satisfy 
the  mind  of  every  impartial  reader,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
leaves  a  suflicient  latitude  to  popular  meetings  for  the  pujposc  of 
deliberation  on  public  affairs,  it  is  calculated,  on  the  other,  to 
protect  such  meetings  from  abuses  utterly  subversive  of  the  very 
object  which  they  profess  to  have  in  view. 

Next  to  this  act,  we  may  mention  those  relating  to  Training, 
and  to  the  Seizure  of  Arms.  It  appeared  that,  in  the  disturb^ 
districts,  bodies  of  persons  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  nightly 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  use  of  arms  and  the 
practice  of  military  evolutions ;  and  that  a  system  was  carrying 
on,  with  great  activity,  of  supplying  the  lower  orders,  or  of  in- 
ducing them  to  supply  themselves,  with  pikes,  pistols,  and  other 
weapons  at  low  prices,  llie  two  acts  jusi  mentioned  were  di- 
rccted  against  these  evils.  The  first*  prohibits  meetings  for  drilling 
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Uid  traitiiiig,  untcsa  autbiirizud  iu  such  luannor  as  tliere  meDlioned.  j 
on  pain  of  imprisonment  fur  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  cmm 
6*009 porta tion  for  a  term  not  excteding  seven  jears,  to  the  pef^V 
lOns  employed  in  drilling  others ;  and,  as  to  the  persons  who  attt  J 
fcnd  to  be  drilled,  on  pain  of  tine,  and  imprisonment  not  exceedini?  1 
two  years  ;  and  it  enables  justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  au  9 
(itlier  peace-officers,  to  ilisperse  such  meetings  and  to  arrest  thftf 
jkrsons  present.  The  other  act*  empowers  justices,  upon  oallr  J 
being  made  to  them  that  arms  or  weapons  are  in  the  possession  | 
of  any  person  or  kept  in  any  house  or  place  for  purposes  believe^  I 
n>  be  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  to  issue  warnints  to  searcltl 
for,  seize,  and  detain  such  arms  or  weapons  ;  and  the  peace-office?  I 
executing  such  warrant  may,  if  refused  admission  into  the  stu-  T 
Aected  house  or  place,  enter  it  by  force,  either  by  day  or  by  niglitJ  * 
The  latter  act  is  local  and  temporary.  It  extends  at  present  onlV  J 
fc>  certain  disturbed  districts  named  in  it;  though  provision  u] 
made  for  extending  it  to  other  districts  which  shall  be  declared  trfl 
be  disturbed,  by  royal  proclamation ;  but  the  same  authority  rattf  I 
also  restrict  its  operation.  And  it  is  to  expire  on  the  Sjlh  day  of  1 
March,  1822. 

Of  these  two  acts,  the  first  met  with  the  almost  nnaniniou^  ! 
■tippoTiofbothllouscsof  Parliament.  The  other  was  sirenuoustf  J 
'  Opposed.     The  provision  authorizing  a  search  ftir  unns  by  nighc 
Was  deprecated  as  laying  the  foundation  lormuch  private  oppre» 
4Shn  and  abuse ;  but  the  objection  admits  of  this  among  other  ant 
ftvcrs, — that  the  evil  meant  to  be  repressed  was  not  only  greil 
jnd  eitensively  diffused,  but  was  the  result  of  a  secret  combinxj  1 
tion  among  considcruble  numbers, — that  the  law  can  grajtpU 
With  sadh  an  evil  only  by  dint  of  promptitude  und  surprize, — anff  I 
Qiat  nothing  could   be  more  foolish,  in  a  contest  of  this  nature/* 
^an  to  give  the  adversary  the  unlimited  command  of  the  hours  or  J 
Uarkness,  especially  during  the  winter  months.     In  efl'cct,  th^  J 
provision  is  a  severe  remedy  for  a  monstroiia  evil.    The  act  wu4 
nso  apposed  as  being  unconstitutional  in  its  principle  ;  and  heM  i 
l^sin,  but  with  somewhat  more  of  plausibility  at  least  than  in  Ihf  J 
ihslance  of  the  Seditious  Assemblies'  Act,  an  appeal  was  pT0f  J 
fered  to  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  which  says  '  that  the  subject^  1 
^fhich  are  Protestants,  may  have  arms  for  ihcir  defence,  suitable  I 
lb  their  condition,  and -as  allowed  bylaw.'     It  was,  however,' J 
%iost  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Canning,  thai  the  restriction  of  thk'  f 
Visertt'd  right  to  Protest  a  tils,  sufficiently  admits  the  possibility  df  1 
Inceptions  to  the  general  principle ;  and  we  may  add  that  thiir  I 
Vestriction  was  not  introduced  casually  or  carelessly ;  for  it  t^ 
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panded,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks^  into  an  act  for  AV 
artniitg  all  PapiUs  and  irputtd  l*apists*  A  still  more  decisive 
answer,  perhaps,  to  the  obje<:tion,  will  suggest  itself  to  those  who 
have  perused  tlie  remarks  already  offered  by  us  on  the  general 
nature  and  purport  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights.  That  mstru- 
ment  was  not  meant  for  an  assertion  of  indefeasible  rights,  as 
against  the  altering  power  of  Parliament,  but  was  intended  only 
to  assert  the  rights  actually  enjoyed  by  the  subject  under  the 
existing  laws,  as  against  the  dispensing  power  claimed  by  the  late 
King.  James,  having,  as  the. preamble  says,  *  caused  divers  good 
subjects,  beuig  Protestants,  to  be  disarmed,'  the  declafatory  part 
affirms  the  existence  of  the  right  which  an  uiuiue  extension  of 
prerogative  had  thus  violated.  But  the  Declaration  had  no  re- 
ference to  tiie  right  of  the  legislature  to  controul  or  to  modify  this 
privilege  of  the  subject ;  and,  as  if  carefully  to  guard  against  the 
imputation  of  such  a  meaning,  it  asserts  the  existence  of  the  pri* 
yilege  only  as  allozied  h\f  iarr. 

The  measures  we  have  hitherto  described,  chiefly  aimed  at 
repressing  the  bolder  and  more  overt  acts,  or  at  least  at  embarrassing 
the  actual  preliminary  movements,  of  the  disturbers  of  the  pub- 
lic peace.  But  there  was  another  branch  of  the  mischie;f,  which 
could  be  reached  only  by  regulations  of  a  different  kind.  For 
some  time  past,  a  part  of  the  public  press  liad  distinguished  itself 
by  an  elOfrontery  of  licentiousness,  without  any  former  example. 
The  stamp  act  imposed  a  certain  duty  on  newspapers  anci  oUier 
publications  containing  news  and  political  intelligence ;  but  whe- 
ther this  description  could  be  understood  to  coniiirise  publi 
cations  which,  though  appearing  periodically,  and  wholly  of  a 
political  character,  affected  rather  to  deal  in  discussion  than  to 
convey  intelligence,  was  a  point  evidently  admitting  of  much 
question.  Availing  themselves  of  this  doubt,  to  avoid,  if  not  to 
evade,  the  stamp-duty,  a  set  of  pestilent  works  were  circulated 
at  the  lowest  prices,  and  in  fact  swarmed  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
tT}',  threatening  to  detour  every  green  thing.  'Vhe  Black  Dwarf, 
the  Republican,  and  the  Medusa,  were,  we  believe,  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  performances ;  and  the  doctrines  which  they  pro- 
mulgated were  such  as  might  fully  justify  the  assumption  of  titles 
like  the  last.  They  wore,  indeed,  the  '  saxijicos  vnltas/ — a  form 
and  aspect  that  might  congeal  the  beholder  with  horror.  They 
spoke  a  language  hitherto  unknown  to  Englishmen ; — the  mingled 
and  virulent  dialect  of  treason,  blasphemy,  malice,  hatred,  and  alt 
uncharitableness.  This  was  in  their  graver  mood ;  but  they  had 
their  intervals  of  fecetiousness  also ;  when,  quitting  the  heights  of 
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revuluiiuiinrjr  tragedy,  thej  con  descended  to  disport  theuisdviia  iu 
a  stniiii  ol'  pkasiintrv,  livulled  only  by  tlie  murderous  wit  tUm  at- 
tendeil  ihc  luemoruble  no^ades  in  the  Loire,  lu  a  word,  tin.- 
Heberts  and  Chauiiiettes,  the  scum  and  aversion  of  Robespierre 
himself,  (for  even  lliey  '  that  love  night,  love  not  such  nights  as 
tlieae,')  seemed,  in  these  writers,  to  have  traniniigrulcd  into  the 
abusied  persons  of  Englishmen, 

The  pestiferous  words  of  this  fraternity  have  '  came  but  by 
halvf-s  to  our  i»ar» ' ;  and  wo  are  not  titry  desirous,  either  of  fur- 
ther Bcquainiance  with  theiu  ourselves,  or  of  contributing  to  make 
iheai  known  to  our  readers.  Yet  a  single  specimen  of  liieir  nioi;d 
iBStc  and  temper— it/iawi  de  niiiiliui  iiiigtiem, — we  may  perhaps 
ba  allowed  to  exhibit.  A  leameti,  virtuous,  and  amiuble  judge, 
^avill^,  in  a  charge  delivered  to  the  grand  jury  of  York,  expressed 
it  to  bu  his  honest  uiid  conscientious  opinion  '  that  this  country 
was  really  in  »  flourishing  condition,  and  tliat  there  was  uo  fouu- 
dutioii  for  alarni  or  complaint,'  the  sentiment  was  noticed  by  the 
Medusa  in  the  following  terms  : — '  When  men  are  starved  and  in- 
tuited, are  asaiiuhiiittoiis  to  Iw  Koritleied  ai  i  Or  is  it  not  more 
Wonderful  tliat  they  do  not  more  frequetltly  occur  f  Could  it  excite 
any  surprise  if  any  deserving  but  distressed  being,  whose  family  is 
crying  for  bread,  ami  of  which  there  are  tens  of  Uiousands  in  every 
neighbourhood,  thmld  ram  his  dagger,  and  plunge  it  iiUu  the 
towm  vfa  mmister  uho  could  coolly  imult  hit  sufferitiffsi  Jivcrv 
one  whote  mind  wis  vol  purverted  itould  extol  the  deed,  and  tat/  if 
was  u  piaise-Koi  tlii/  act.  It  is,  Sir,  a  tpirit  that  ought  to  be  en- 
couiiiged,  nml  nijidm  oiilj/  lu  lie  }ni/perlr/  diri-cled,  to  de  tif' great 
national  advrinl"ge- — ^Tbe  name  of  the  iiisulint  wreleh  must  be 
recorded;  his  deeds  are  evil,  and,  if  the  Lord  does  nol,  1  hope 
the pei'ple  wilt  tenard  him  according  to  his  works.' 

We  should  not  suffer  such  atrocity  as  this  to  pollute  our  pages, 
did  we  not  deoin  it  of  real  importance  to  mark  t]ie  nature  of  th«t 
poison  with  which  tiic  country"  has  of  late  been  deluged.  In  the 
extract  just  given,  however,  if  the  must  prominent  cause  of  dis- 
gust be  the  unmixed  wickedness  of  tlie  sentiments  it  inculcates, 
the  next  object  of  horror  is  its  portentous  contmricly  of  spirit 
lo  alt  that  has  hitherto  characterized  the  dispositions  of  English- 
nien.  The  iuhabitanis  of  this  island  liovc,  by  one  of  their  own 
poets,  been  pronounced  '  infamous  for  suicide  ;'— ^ihe  charge  was 
urged  with  the  bitter  exaggeration  of  a  satirist  ;~bul  when  be- 
fore have  we  bein  celebraitd  for  praisiug  and  encouraging  c/c- 
Krviiig  imsassins'/  This  deviation  from  the  old  national  iVeliugf 
and  principles  is  among  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  th« 
disciples  of  Radicalism;  and,  to  do  them  justice,  they  are  as  little 
MalioTinl  in   their   affections   as  in  Ibeir  morals.     Tormer  mal- 
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contents  liavc  loved  their  countn',  while  they  detested  its  ruleri ; 
and,  at  the  very  moment  of  disparaging  and  condemning  what^ 
ever  was  visible  or  tangible  around  tliem,  they  have  still  clasped  an 
ideal  liliiirland  to  their  hearts.  The  radicals  exhibit  the  real 
hatred,  unredeemed  by  the  romantic  affection ;  and  are  content 
not  to  be  I'^uglishmen,  even  hi  imagination. 

If  there  be  any  one  constituent  part  or  element  of  our  national 
greatness,  which  might  be  considered  as  of  no  party, — which, 
like  '  the  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies/  might  be  deemed  in- 
capable of  geographical  division, — which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  touch  a  vein  even  in  the  most  disaffected  bosom, — it  is 
the  fame  of  our  arms.  Such  indeed  has  hitherto  been  the  fact; 
— the  very  outlaw  can  discover  no  region  exempt  from  the  magic 
influence  of  this  sentiment ;  an  alien  in  every  thing  else,  his  ir- 
repressible sympathy  with  the  military  glory  of  his  country  tells  him 
that  he  is  not  wholly  expatriated  ;  and,  renounchig  all  other  con- 
sani^uinitv  with  her,  he  insthictivelv  claims  kindred  with  the  blood 
of  her  heroes.  '  None  but  mv  brave  Knglish  could  have  done 
this,*  exclaimed  the  unfortunate  James,  captivated  by  the  sight  of 
that  prowess  which  crushed  his  hop(*s.  Hut  a  radical  is  made  of 
stenuT  stuff  than  a  tyrant.  Will  it  be  believed  that,  intlie  dialect 
of  the  new  s(  liool,  the  common  appellation  of  contempt  for  a  sol- 
dier, is  to  call  him  a  WatcrloO'imni  {  Who  could  have  thought  that 
the  name  of  that  Aeld, — a  name  endeared  to  us  by  associations 
the  tenderest  and  the  most  exalted, — a  name  which,  like  those  of 
Cressy  and  Agincourt,  w  ill  be  pronounced  by  the  remotest  pos- 
terity with  a  pause  of  veneration, — a  name  by  which,  as  by  that 
of  Marathon  of  old,  future  orators  will  adjure  the  slumbering 
valour  of  llu'ir  countiymeii,  and  evoke  the  jjeuius  of  national  ho- 
n«>ur  from  the  dead, — that  such  a  name  shouhl,  by  any  coui« 
patriot  of  those  >\hose  e\])loits  have  immortalized  it,  be  held  up 
(mlv  as  a  bv-word,  and  a  term  of  scoffmjj  and  derision? 

But  even  beyond  the  antinational  temper  of  these  personSy  or 
perhaps  thc^  w(»rst  symptom  of  that  temper,  is  their  aversion  to 
Christianity.  The  religion  of  their  country  is  precisely  that  part 
of  her  .system  which  they  the  least  love,  and  which  they  appear 
the  mo.sl  desirous  of  destroy hig.  Very  consistently  disobeying  the 
authority  wliieli  they  blaspluime,  they  would  do  evil  unto  all  men, 
but  especially  to  \\\k\  housc^hold  of  faith. — We  will  not,  however, 
enlarge  on  this  topic  ; — muw  (h  /'act is  /cvinrihus; — to  cover  our 
pages  with  tlu;  modern  editions  of  blas|>hemies  a  thousand  times 
refuted,  would  be  equally  unnecessary  and  revolting;  we  yflU- 
rather  turn  to  a  lighter  theme,  and,  as  we  have  afforded  some  io-, 
sight  into  the  moral  qualifications  of  the  new  school,  it  may  AQt 
be  impertinent  to  exemplify  their  mental  acquirements.     It  is  4o^be 
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observed  that  tlicii'  liistoricul  knowledge  is  always  ]>ur:>(lcd  willi  lEie 
same  cotitJdeiice  as  their  political  wisdom;  and,  as  llit:  fullowiiig 
instance,  casualty  selected  from  the  Meduaa,  may  l«ad  the  reader 
to  suspect,  with  just  as  good  reason.  It  occurs  in  u  page  in  which 
that  work,  '  not  iu  its  Gorgon  terrors  clad,'  but  lelaxiDg  iuto 
uurtfafuloess,  is  dealing  out  its  gamesome  malignity  against  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  the  noble  house  of  which  he  is  a  member.  The 
writer,  suddenly  recollecting  thul  he  had  heard  some  alory  of 
Joan  of  Arc  having  been  condemned  to  the  staka  by  a  Duke  of 
Bedford,  breaks  out ;  '  If  our  memory  fails  not,  tl  khj  one  of  Ike 
"  noble  /louse  of  Ruisell"  tluit  ordered  Juan  d'/irc  to  he  burnt 
a/ive !' 

It  is  thought  by  some  pti'sonH  that  the  prcvulenre  of  these 
■buses  has  been  much  increased  by  the,  ill-advised  forbearance  of 
those  to  whom  the  law  assigns  the  ceuaorship  of  the  public 
morals.  There  may  be  a  degree  of  truth  in  the  idea ;  for,  as 
LordOrcnville,ina  passage  wehavc  before  quoted,  intimates  with 
equal  justice  and  candour,  it  has  now  long  beeu  the  practice  iu  this 
country,  to  adminrsler  with  tcndemcas,  evca  in  cases  of  acknow- 
ledged wrong,  the  laws  affecting  the  rights  of  the  subject.  But 
this  very  circumstance  shews  that  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  will  not 
be  adequately  explained  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  leuity  which  it  has 
experienced.  Libels  have  never  been  wanting  among  us,  and 
the  libeller  has,  in  numberless  instances,  been  suffered  to  fret  his 
hour  unmolested;  but  when  before  did  sufferance  produce  aucb 
conseouences  f  Under  the  impunity  of  a  single  year,  the  niis- 
diivf  lias  attniued  an  immensely  greater  size,  than  heretofore 
under  that  of  a  century.  Is  not  this  a  proof  that  other  thau 
merely  negative  causes  have  been  at  work  ^  Must  we  not  infer 
the  existence  of  sometliing  peculiarly  vicious  in  the  habit,  when 
we  find  that  the  mere  absence  of  remedies  has  generated  a  dis- 
ease so  deadly  i 

Liord  Coke  could  formerly  say  with  Tacitus, '  Coiivlda,  si  iras- 
caris,  tiia  divtifgas;  sprela,  exolescunt.  If  you  seek  to  revenge 
slanders,  you  publish  them  as  your  own;  if  you  despise  them, 
they  vanish.'  Is  it  not  to  be  considered  as  a  phenomenon,  when 
tnaxims  adopted  by  the  joint  authority  of  philosophy  and  law  arc 
found  to  have  lost  their  efficacy  ? 

Tlie  remedy,  however,  was  at  length  resorted  to;  the  terrors  of 
justice  were  put  in  motion  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  one  luihappy 
mwker  of  penny-blasphemy  in  London,  and  of  two  uK)ri'  (us  we 
believe,  but  we  cannot  speak  with  certainty)  iu  Uic  country,  a 
conviction  ensued.     The  eflecta  weiu  i  ieiitly  to  illus- 
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privilege  allowed  to  persons  charged  with  bailable  oflfeaceSy  of 
^ravening,  or  post|)oiiing  his  trial ;  and,  during  the  whole  of  the 
inten-eiiing  period,  liis  noxious  com  positions,  gaining  notoriety  and 
celebrity  from  the  accusation,  triumphed  in  a  still  iiR'reasing  sale. 
The  duration  of  a  trial  protracted  through  several  days,  only  gave 
the  nuisance  a  fresh  impulse  and  an  extended  range  ;  the  whole 
town  seemed  to  teem  with  the  most  abandoned  blaspliemies,  the 
unhappy  vulgar  tlocLing  to  the  repository  whence  tliey  cliiefly 
issued,  as  men  flocked  to  visit  the  rattle-snake  in  the  Hay  market, 
whose  poisonous  bite  had  killed  a  human  being.  'Hiis  was  indeed 
frui  ])is  iratis ;  the  animadversion  of  the  law  added  wings  to 
the  offence.  Even  after  the  conviction  of  the  delinquent,  tliere 
were  no  direct  means  of  seizing  his  stock  of  unsold  libels ;  and 
they  would  have  been  sought  with  greater  avidity  than  ever,  had 
not  the  expedient  been  resorted  to  of  taking  possession  of  them 
in  satisfaction  of  the  fine  which  made  part  of  his  seuteiicre.  To 
such  shifts  was  the  majesty  of  justice  reduced,  in  attempting  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  a  declared  plague  !  Happily,  no  rich  pa- 
tron of  blasphemy  paid  the  fine,  or  this  legitimate  stratagem 
would  have  availc^d  nothing.  But,  though  the  wares  were  thus 
destroyed,  the  manufacturer  remained  ;  he  even  boasted  that  the 
leisure  of  his  prison  afforded  him  fresh  facilities  for  the  pur- 
suit of  his  calling;  and  one  number  at  least  of  his  own  paper,  the 
Republican,  was  published  by  hun  when  in  confinement,  which, 
both  in  religion  and  in  politics,  fully  supported  his  inverted  fame. 

If  the  unhappy  convict  himself  could  be  thus  bold,  no  wonder 
that  the  rest  of  the  crew  should  rise  in  audacity.  Numerous 
prosecutions  were  commenced  against  them  ;  but  the)'  abated  not 
a  jot  of  heart  or  hope;  the  Medusa,  Gorgoueis  infevta  venciiis^ 
became  yet  more  furious ;  and  it  appeareti  to  have  been  truly 
vaunted  by  one  of  the  apostles  of  radicalism,  that  the  sect  had 
now  learned  to  despise  the  dungeon-system. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  occurrences  and  the' circumstances, 
that  induced  parliament,  during  tlie  late  session,  to  adopt  the 
new  regulations  relating  to  the  press.  They  were  perfectly  aware 
that  this  was  to  touch  the  most  delicate  and  sensitive  organ  in 
tlie  whole  frame  of  our  polity  ;  but  they  at  the  same  time  per- 
ceived that  the  organ  was  actually  in  a  very  distempereti  condi- 
tion, and  they  were  satisfied  that  nothing  short  of  vigorous 
methods  would  eftect  its  cure.  In  order,  however,  duly  to  ap- 
preciate the  measures  which  they  have  adopted,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  glance  at  some  peculiarities  in  the  state  of  the 
modem  press,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  adverted  to 
durhig  the  recent  discussions.  Amidst  the  heat  and  rapidity  of 
debatCi  it  was  perfectly  natural,  and  perhaps  proper,  that  the 
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more  sinking,  populiir,  and '  promihent  parts  of  the  snl>ject, 
tihould  engage  (lie  chiel"  attention  ;  but  there  are  topics  connected 
with  it,  ttliicli,  though  a  hitle  retired  from  vie\c,  may  verv  fitiv, 
as  it  appears  to  lis,  enter  into  the  coiitemplatioti  of  u  cali'ii  arid 
reflective  observer. 

It  is  (rile  enough  to  remark  how  greatly  the  influence  of  that 
which,  with  a  mixture  of  literal  and  figurative  meaning,  we  coni- 
niuidy  call  the  press,  has  increased  in  modbni  times.  The  pro- 
cess of  printing,  mechanically  considered,  has  undergone  im- 
provements only  less  remarkable  than  the  invention  itself;  but, 
beyond  all  these,  the  increased  use  of  reading,  und  the  vast  anit 
still- extending  facilities  of  mutLal  communication  nfibrded  by  the 
present  slate  of  society,  give  to  the  press  a  moral  force  su  pro- 
digious, as  to  convert  it  into  a  new  engine. 

Tlte  progress  of  a  nation  in  political  reliiiemcnt  may  always  be 
read  iii  the  liislory  of  its  jurispruilence.  Our  law  of  libel,  tracing 
it  from  the  earliest  times,  has  varied  with  the  varying  modes  unit 
opportunities  of  social  intercourse,  prescribed  and  supplied  by 
the  actual  frame  of  society.  When  our  great  Saxon  and  Danish 
legislators  made  laws,  directing  that  the  author  of  a  slanderous  re- 
port,—he  'qui  alinm rnmoribus dissipatis improbS voce  lacerilrit,' 
— should  be  punished  by  excision  of  the  tongue,  it  is  apparent 
enough,  both  from  the  terms  employed  to  describe  the  offence, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  penalty  denounced,  that  their  atten- 
tion "US  evclusively  directed  lo  oral, as  distinguished  from  written 
slaiidir.  IJiit  their  selection  of  tliia  one  branch  of  the  crime, 
does  luit  pr<ne  that  they  rated  lightly  the  delinquency  of  the 
other.  It  pruies  only  that  the  Other  was,  in  tliose  rude  limes, 
little  if  at  all  known.  'Hiere  were  libellers,  indeed,— hbellers, 
that  is,  ill  spirit  and  intention;  but,  fortunately  for  those  they 
fiated,  they  could  not  write.  Speech  constituted  the  almost  ex- 
clusive medium  of  coniniuiiicalion  between  man  and  man;  and, 
of  course,  was  the  great  vehicle  of  truth  and  of  falsehood,  of 
praise  aud  of  btame,  of  comjiliment  and  of  calumny. 

The  shock  of  the  Norman  invasion,  and  the  despotic  nature  of 
the  govenmienl  it  introduced,  could  not  but  be  unfavourable,  in 
die  tirst  instance  at  least,  to  the  progress  of  national  refinement. 
But  the  sagacious  and  enlightened  tyrants,  wlio  soon  after  occu- 
pied^ at  successive  periods,  the  throne,  introduced  excellent  laws; 
■lid  knowledge  and  literature  began  to  diff'use  themselves,  though 
at.lirst  witli  a  current  sufficiently  tardy.  The  increased  use  of 
reading  and  writing  would  now  be  felt  in  increased  abuses  also. 
The  finit  statute  of  Westminster,  which  i«.»-»H  n  iti4>rvi<m 
ef  the  First  Ednaid,  in  prohibiting 
^'■'    '  M  h3 
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rumoursi  employs  terms  (de  dire,  de  counter  J  which,  it  must 
be  admitted,  appear  primarily  to  refer  rather  to  uttered  tlian  to 
tcritten  words,  hut  which  yet  midoubtedly  admit,  with  almost 
equal  ease,  of  either  application  ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
statutes  of  Richard  the  Second  against  false  news;*  and  it  b 
certain  tliat„  as  early  as  Edward  the  ^Fhird  at  least,  and  probably 
at  a  still  earlier  period,  written  slander,  or  what  is  properly  called 
libeliiugf  was  held  to  be  an  indictable  offence. 

The  lapse  of  time  introduced  yet  greater  alterations.  Books 
multiplied.  Tlie  art  of  writing,  which  is  now  confined  chiefly  to 
domestic  purposes,  was  cultivated  with  such  care,  and  applied  to 
the  circulation  of  literature  with  ao  much  success,  that  even  the 
invention  of  printing,  stupendous  as  it  was,  does  not  appear  to 
have  broke  on  the  world  with  all  that  palpable  and  immediate  in- 
tensity of  effect  which  we  are  in  these  days  apt  to  ascribe  to  it. 
It  was,  however,  like  sun-rise  succeeding  twilight,  and  itself  suc- 
ceeded by  a  brighter  day.  Writing,  under  which  tenii  both  law 
and  common  sense  include  printing,  now  became,  as  a  medium 
of  general  intercourse,  far  more  effective  than  speech ;  and  this 
change  is  curiously  marked  in  the  history  of  our  legislation. 
Under  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  had  been  enacted  that  any  person  pub- 
lishing and  pronoimcing,  bj^  expresi  writing  or  words,  the  King  to 
be  a  neretic,  schismatic,  tyrant,  infidel,  or  usurper,  abould  be 
Adjudged  guilty  of  high  trcason.f  Tlie  law  was  mitigated  under 
Edward  the  Sixth, as  to  words;  only  the  third  offence  being  made 
treason ;  but  it  is  observable  that  the  penalty  of  treason  was 
continued  as  to  writing,  even  for  the  first  offence^  Tlu:^  is,  we 
believe,  die  earliest  instance  on  record,  of  any  English  law  pre- 
scribing a  heavier  penalty  against  seditious  words  when  committed 
to  writing,  than  against  the  same  words  when  barely  spoken ;  but 
the  precedent  was  followed  in  both  the  succeeding  reigns.§  It 
was  followed  also  in  better  times  and  by  better  authorities.  A 
similar  distinction  appears  in  one  of  Queen  Ann's  acts;{|  by 
which  a  denial  of  the  Queen *s  fitle,  if  in  writing,  was  made 
treason,  but,  if  by  word  of  mouth,  incurred  only  die  penalties 
of  a  premunire.  What  is  more  remarkable,  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  distinction  was  adopted  by  our  courts  of  law,  and 
has  now  become  fully  established  by  the  silent  legislation  of 
judicial  practice.  For  it  is  notorious  that  there  are  many  things 
which,  when  committed  to  writing,  the  English  law  holds  to  be 
libels,  and  which  yet,  unless  some  special  injury  can  be  proved  to 
have  flowed  from  them,  may  be  spoken  without  any  legal  blame. 

•  f  R.  I[.  c.  5.  and  19  R.  H.  c.  11.  $  1  "nd  «  Ph.  aud  M. c  3.     1  fiLe  5. 
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^yhen  llie  coiirrs  first  arioptei)  this  disl'mriiun,  {>t;<iii>ililr  ub- 

{"wtions  to  tlie  prarlire  iiiiglu  not  have  been  lian!  to  find,  ll  iiiij;Iit 
lave  been  urged,  that,  in  matterfi  aR'ecting  the  Ijbe'ty  ot  ihe 
press,  innnvalinns  were  not  lo  be  iiikratrd  ;  that  the  hnV  of  bbel, 
as  already  administered,  was  quite  severe  enough  ; — that  lllitTs, 
after  all,  did  lillle  harm,  for,  if  true,  it  was  fitliiie  thai  bad  men 
should  be  exposed,  iind,  if  false,  \\\cn  truth  was  might*  and  would 
prevail; — thut  the  newly-ileviscd  rtstrirlioii  would  operate  as  » 
Severe  theek  on  rinhig  genius,  which  was  fre<{ueull7  observed  to 
make  its  first  tender  essays  in  the  line  of  defanialimi ; — that  i-uib 
a  restriction,  besides,  would  tend  to  degrade  the  respeelable  ptir- 
lion  of  the  public  press,  by  subjecting,  to  one  and  Ihe  same  rule, 
the  miscreant  who  deliberately  traded  in  sedition  and  blasphemy, 
and  the  worthy  printer  and  bookseller,  whose  pages  might  exhibit 
only  Utile  occasional  aberrations  of  a  seditious  or  blasphemous 
spirit; — with  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  And  the  objector 
might  have  concluded  with  sl^hiug  over  the  departed  mildness  of 
(he  Saxon  code,  which  suffered  ihe  slanderer  to  tiadncc  and  vilily 
whom  he  pleased,  so  tuoj;  as  he  confined  his  effusions  to  the 
fehicle  of  slere<j-tyj»e. 

To'  Bllch  objections  it  surely  would  have  been  a  sufficient  reply  " 
to  ohsPrvc,  thai  ihey  were  for  the  most  part  objections  wliieh,  if 
applii'able  al  al),  applied  as  much  to  the  old  law  »3  to  lliv  new  \-^ 
objections,  in  short,  affecting  every  law  of  libel  whatever  ;—  tliat, 
if  the  principle  of  legislating  against  libels  were  to  be  aduiilled  at 
iA\y  then  the  proposed  ullenition  of  the  law  Ntood  ou  thi^  clearest 
(tTomuTjt,  *>eing  obvionsly  enjoined  by  the  actual  alteration  in  the 
tft:rte  of'sdlidy; — that  circumstances  had  conferred  on  libellous 
puMiCutinns-a  power  of  doing  mischief, — an  evil  energy, — wholly 
nnforCseen,  and  which  must  be  met  by  correspondent  regula- 
tions ; — that  the  law  had  in  fact  stood  still  while  all  elxc  had  gone 
forwards  ; — and  ihat,  in  such  a  case,  to  amend  it,  by  merely 
bringtfig  it  up  to  the  '  sticking- place'  of  the  progress  of  things, 
was,  in  a  just  and  philosophical  view  of  the  subject,  not  lo  shift 
it,  bnt  rather  to  leave  it  stationary. 

The  argument  immediately  applies  to  the  question  before  us. 
Of  the  periods  of  history  «C  have  mentioned,  there  are  no  two, 
taking  them  in  succession,  between  which  the  force  and  influence 
of  the  press  have  made  an  advance  so  considerable  as  between 
the  luteal  of  those  periods  and  the  present  time.  As  we  bate 
already  explained,  the  instrument  itself  is  altered,  and  it  acts  in  a 
still  more  altered  medium.  In  mechanical,  and  far  more  in  moral 
power,  it  has  gained  immcniely.  But,  if  so,  then  surely  we  can- 
not wonder  that  it  should  require  new  checks  and  guards ;  for 
why  must  we  expect,  in  this  single  instance,  a  failure  of  the  rule 
M  M  3  that. 
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thaty  with  the  increase  of  power,  increases  also  the  liabilitjr  to 
abuse? 

If  it  be  said  that  a  fre^  press  carries  with  it  its  own  safe- 
guards and  correctives,  the  answer  is,  that  this  reaaouqig  woi|ld 
prove  too  much  ;  since  it  must,  if  valid,  equally  prevail  against 
restrictions  of  every  kind  without  exception  or  discrimination,  be 
they  the  most  moderate  or  most  arbitran*.  Tliat,  within  certai: 
limits,  such  a  self*medicative  quality  really  belongs  to  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  as  well  as  to  all  liberty,  we  should  be  sorry  to 
deny.  Increase  th^  power;  an4,  for  a  long  way  at  least,  the 
consequent  good  will  mcrease  faster  than  the  incident  evil.  But 
imperfection  qualifies  all  human  blessings ;  and  it  is  paii^fully  true 
that  the  evil  will  be  progressive  also,  tliou^,  for  some  time,  not 
at  an  equal  pace.  1  o  promote  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  to 
elicit  the  fruits  of  genius,  to  facilitate  and  to  encourage  the  gene- 
ral interchange  of  minds  and  of  hearts,  is  undoubtedly  to  stvell 
the  total  amount  of  virtue  and  of  happiness ;  but  we  must  not 
forget  that,  in  tome  though  not  in  an  equal  ratio,  that  tendency  to 
excess  and  disorder,  which  must  over  form  the  extreme  boundary 
of  the  privilege,  will  partake  of  its  enlargement ;  as  the  super- 
ficies of  an  expanding  sphere  necessarily  increases,  though  it  does 
not  increase  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  solid  content. 

Even  here,  however,  let  us  not  be  misunderstood*     Altliough, 
imder  the  alteration  which  the  general  ciraimstanoes  of  society 
have  undergone,  some  increase  might  oaturolly  be  expected  i»  the 
abuses  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  it  does  not  follow  tlial  s«ich  ex- 
|>cctation,  taken  by  itself,  and  without  proof  of  an  actual  increase 
in  the  number  or  malignity  of  those  abuses,  would  afford  a  suf- 
ficient warrant  for  sulnecting  the  press  to  new  regulations.     We 
cannot  safely  proceed,  in  such  a  case,  on  mere  presumptions, 
however  violent.    The  soundest  theory,  unsupported  by  facts,  is 
but  a  questionable  authority  for  introducing  changes  into  a  living 
body  of  law.     We  should  at  least  have  a  sufficient  weight  of  fact 
to  prove  the  theory  sound,  and  to  justify  the  presumptions  which 
it  furnishes.     In  the  present  case,  however,  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt   that  this  previous   condition   has  been   fulfilled  with  a 
frightful  amplitude.     The  excesses  of  a  licentious  and  turbulent 
press  have  themselves  exceeded  all  former  bounds.     The  evil  has 
appeared  in  shapes  and  attitudes  with  which  the  \t\\s  had  con- 
fessedly no  means  of  coping  ;  and,  even  where  it  has  been  forced 
to  a  contest  with  public  justice,  and  has  been  baffled  in  the  strug- 
gle, it  has  arisen  only  more  powerful  from  defeat.     In  a  word,  the 
actual  state  of  the  fact  supplies  the  clearest  and  most  confirmatory 
comment  on  those  deductions  of  theory,  which  would  previously 
have  prescribed  the  adoption  of  further  regulations  for  the  pur- 
pose 
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|)use  of  rppresiing  an  siidacious  miscliief,  anri  of  luclaiiiiiig  llie 
inlrrestN  of  tlie  iialioiiul  morals,  decorum,  mid  purity. 

Sued  arc  the  views  of  this  very  important  subject,  which  bavc 
led  us  cordially  to  approve  of  the  receut  regulations  rehilive  t.i 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and,  «e  may  add,  to  the  process  of  de- 
fence under  prosecutions  for  misdemeanours.  We  slialhiow  state 
the  outliues  of  those  regijulaltons,  though  with  great  conciseness. 

By  one  act,  entitled  '  an  Act  to  prevent  delay  in  the  Adminis- 
tration  of  Justice  in  cases  of  misdemeanonr,''  it  is,  among  oilier 
provisions,  enacted  that  persons  indicte<l  for  a  miatleincitHuur, 
shall  plead  to  such  indictnietit,  and  the  Irinl  shall  take  place  at 
the  session  at  uliicli  the  iniliclnient  is  found,  jirovided  such  j>er- 
Mins  have  been  cummitled  or  held  to  bail  twenty  days  before 
that  session;  but  if  not  committed  or  held  to  bail  for  snch  pre- 
vious length  of  time,  then  ihey  shall  plead  and  the  trial  shall  take 
place  at  the  subsequent  session,  provided  they  were  conmiltted 
<ir  held  to  bail  to  appear  at  such  subsequent  session,  or  have 
had  twenty  days'  notice  of  the  indictment  being  fuun<I,  It  in 
competent,  however,  to  the  court  in  such  case,  on  sufficient 
cause  being  shew  II,  to  allow  the  party  further  time.  1 'he  pur- 
pose and  llic  ellect  of  this  euactment  must  botli  bo  obvious  ; 
^vithout  taking  n»  ay  the  right  of  traverse,  it  aubjecls  (he  exer- 
cise <  of  that  right  to  the  e<|iiilablc  discretion  of  the  tribunal 
before  which  the  charge  is  preferred;  and,  ufter  alt,  tlierelbre, 
afbirda  to  parties  accused  of  misdemeanours  an  iikdulgeuce 
u  faith  is  withheld  from  persons  indicted  for  offences  of  a  capital  or 
otlicT:  grievous  nature, 

Dul  the  act  is  not  wholly  of  a  restiictive  chnmcter-  It  cou- 
tainn  t«-o  provisions  in  favour  of  the  accused  party,  which,  ev«it 
in  the  judgement  of  the  most  strenuous  op|H)nents  of  go\-erH- 
tiieiit,  constitute  a  very  imporlanl  accession  to  the  privileges  of 
the  su)>jcct.  Ity  one  of  these,  tl  is  enacted  that,  in  cases  of  pro- 
seculious  by  the  Attorney  General,  the  party  prosecuted  shsll,  on 
application,  be  supplied,  free  of  expense,  with  a  copy  of  tlie 
information  or  indictment  against  him.  Uy  the  other,  if  such 
prosecution  is  not  brought  to  trial  within  twelve  monlKs  after  the 
plea  of  Not  guilty  is  pleaded,  then  the  defendant,  with  the  leave 
of  court  in  which  the  prosecution  is  depending,  ni»y  liimselt' 
bring  on  the  trial,  unless  it  shall  be  formally  abandoned  by 
the  prosecutor. 

This  statute  affects  th«  offence  of  libel  only  as  ou«  anion^ 
other  descriptions  of  misde  mean  our.  There  are  two  others, 
eiMluiiively  dwecled  against  the  abuses  of  the  [Wess.  Onet  of  tlie»e 
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subjects  all  pamphlets  and  papers,  containing  any  pnbGc  newi, 
intelligence  or  occurrences,  or  any  remarks  upon  them,  or  vpon 
any  matter  in  chufch  or  state,  printed  for  sale,  and  pubHsfaed  in 
numbers,  periodically  or  at  intervals  not  exceeding  twenty-«iz 
days,  where  such  papers  or  numbers  shall  not  exceed  two  sheets, 
or  shall  be  published  for  sale  for  a  less  price  than  six- pence  exclo- 
siveof  the  duty,  to  the  same  duty  as  newspapers.  It  further  enjoins 
tiiat  no  person  shall  print  or  publish  for  sale  any  newspaper,  or 
any  such  pamphlets  or  papers  as  above  described,  without  luit- 
ing  pre\iously  giren  security  in  the  sum  of  £300  if  in  or  near 
London,  and  of  «£200  if  elsewhere,  to  pay  any  fine  or  penalty 
thit  may  be  imposed  on  him  by  reason  of  a  conviction  for  having 
printed  or  published  a  blasphemous  or  seditious  libel.  From 
these  regulations,  however,  many  classes  of  works  are  exempted, 
such  as  acts  of  parliament,  proclamations,  and  other  state  pub- 
lications, the  bills  of  mortality,  lists  of  prices  current,  and  other 
commercial  papers ;  and  also  books  or  papers  commonly  nsed  in 
ichools,  or  containing  only  matters  of  devotion,  piety,  or  charity. 

The  other  statute,  *  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  and  po- 
nishment  of  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels,**  authorises  the 
court  in  which  any  conviction  shall  take  place  for  composing, 
printing,  or  publishing,  any  blasphemous  libel,  or  any  seditions 
libel,  tending  to  bring  into  hatred  or  contempt  the  person  of  At 
king  or  recent,  or  the  government  and  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom, or  cither  house  of  parliament,  or  to  excite  attempts  to 
alter  any  matter  in  church  or  state,  otherwise  than  by  InwM 
means,  to  make  an  order  for  the  seizing,  carrying  away,  and  de* 
tainiog  in  safe  custody  all  copies  of  the  libel  in  question,  which 
shall  be  in  the  possession  of  the  convicted  party,  or  of  any  other 
person  named  in  the  order  for  his  use ;  which  order  the  peace  ofli- 
ccr  may,  during  the  day  time,  execute  by  force  ;  but,  in  case  of 
the  arrest  or  the  reversal  of  the  judgment,  the  copies  so  seized 
shall  be  restored,  free  of  expense,  to  the  party  from  whom  they 
were  taken.  The  statute  further  enacts  that  a  person  convicted  a 
second  time  of  the  offence  of  such  libelling  as  above-mentioned, 
shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  either  to  suffer  the 
other  punishments  inflicted  by  the  law  in  cases  of  high  misde- 
meanours, or  to  be  banished  from  the  king's  dominions  for  such 
term  of  years  as  the  court  shall  order ;  and,  if  the  convict  thus 
banished  is  afterwards  found  at  large  in  any  part  of  the  king's 
dominions,  he  may  be  transported  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
fourteen  years. 

It  should  be  observed   that  banishment  for  a  term  of  years. 
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though  by  [tossrbility  that  term  may  exceed  the  utmost  Irngth  of 
hitman  liff,  Hoes  not  involve  comiptioii  of  blood,  forfcilure  of 
gooda,  or  other  incidents  peculiar  to  a  conviction  for  treason  or 
felony.  It  should  be  observed  also,  that,  until  the  recent  aboli- 
tion of  the  punishment  of  the  pillory  in  all  cases  but  that  of 
.perjury,  this  was  one  of  the  punislimcnls  which  a  convicted 
libeller  migl It  be  adjudged  to  suffer:  so  that  the  penalty  of  ba- 
nishment may  not  improperly  be  considered  as  a  substitute  for 
tliatof  the  pillory. 

These  statutes,  unlike  the  act  against  seditions  assemblies,  are 
permanent  laws.  It  would  indeed  be  e-asicr  to  prove  that  the 
seditious  assemblies  act  shonld  liiivi-  bf^en  made  permanent,  than 
that  these  acts  should  be  temporary.  Hut,  if  this  be  saying  tod 
much,  we  may  at  least  observe  that,  when  the  seditious  usscni'- 
blics  act  shall  expire,  and  the  act  of  Charles  against  tumultuous 
petitioning,  (which  ihe  new  art  suspends,)  shall  be  restored  to  its 
legal  efficacy,  it  may  betit  the  legislature  to  take  both  statutes 
into  their  consideration,  with  a  view  of  shaping  out,  if  possible, 
some  measure  better  calculated  for  a  lasting  law  than  either. 
With  regard  however  to  the  acts  affecting  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
they  clearly  stand  on  a  very  ditt'crent  ground  from  the  seditious 
assemblies  bill.  Such  assemblies  as  that  of  Manchesler  cannot 
be  held  but  by  concert  among  vast  numbers;  and  it  may  there- 
fore reasonably  be  hoped  that  the  recent  facilities  of  holding 
tliem,  supplied  as  tliey  have  in  a  great  degree  been  by  the  dis- 
tressed sKite  of  the  people,  will  diminish  with  the  return  of 
prosperity.  It  is'othenvise  in  the  case  of  libelling.  Here  the 
mass  of  the  community  arc  only  passive  accomplices;  and  a 
very  smalt  degree  of  prurient  curiosity,  or  unfortunately  formed 
habit,  may  render  them  sufficiently  alert  recipients  of  the  poison 
served  out  by  a  small  knot  of  determined  and  incorrigible  conspi- 
rators. This  therefore  is  an  evil  inde6mtc  in  its  duration,  and  to 
be  kept  down  only  bv  a  commensurale  remedy. 

After  the  length  of  observation  with  which  we  prefaced  our 
account  of  the  last  mentioned  statutes,  it  will  not  be  expected 
that  we  slxnild  niter  into  an  examination  of  the  particular  objec- 
tions which  have  been  urged  against  tliem.  They  are  liable  only 
to  one  objection  of  any  apparent  weight.  The  restrictions,  it  is 
said,  imposed  by  these  acts,  and  particularly  the  exaction  of  a  pe- 
cuniary security  from  the  publishtr^  of  political  panijihlcts,  may, 
in  some  possible  casus,  oppose  obstacles  to  the  diffusion  uf  puliri- 
cal  knowledge,  or  cramp  the  litetary  efforts  of  unfriended  genius. 
Itut,  niiforlunatcly.  this  vt  an  objection  applying  more  or  less  to 
all  regulations  affecting  the  licence  of  ihe  press;  to  the  old  law  of 
libel,  to  tlir  new  law  of  hhel,  aud  to  every  law  of  libi-1  iLiil  can 

bf 
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be  devised;  for  restraint  is  the  price  we  must  psy  fur  all  civil 
liberty. 

Tlie  real  question  is  not  whether  cases  of  hardship  may  not 
possibly  occur;  but  whetlier  they  are  likely  to  be  so  frequcDt,  and 
'of  such  eitreinitV)  as  to  outweigh  the  evils  intended  to  be  reme- 
died by  the  demand  of  a  security; — the  evils  of  an  arW^r-preM, 
conducted  by  men  alike  bankrupt  in  fortune  and  in  principle, — 
men  secure  in  their  abjectness  from  one  half  of  the  Tengemoce  of 
those  laws  which  they  outrage  and  defy,  and  who,  without  any 
assignable  stake  in  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  but,  on  the  coo- 
trarvy  prepared  to  support  a  guilty  existence  by  feeding  on  its 
vitals,  yet  derive  from  the  exercise  of  their  vile  literature,  an  ex- 
tent of  influence  seldom  aftbrded  to  high  education  and  tmstained 
eharacter.  Is  it  fitting  that  the  happiness  of  thousands  slionM  thns 
be  put  to  hazard  at  the  pleasure  of  those  who  refuse  to  risk  any 
thing  themselves?  Or  docs  tlie  law  act  unjustly  in  deoMmding 
pledges  of  good  conduct  where  it  has  bestowed  or  permitted  the 
'  enjoyment  of  great  power  ? 

To  our  apprehension,  viewins;  on  the  one  hand  the  immense 
scope  and  the  inexhaustible  variety  of  materials  which  the  pre- 
sent state  of  this  country  supplies  to  literary  exertion,  and  cou- 
.sidering  on  the  other  the  noxious  fecundity  and  the  unspcnkably 
•malignant  power  of  the  Radical  press,  it  appears  very  obvious 
that  the  new  restriction,  so  heavily  complained  of,  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  magnitude  either  of  the  benefits  which  it  leaves  to 
us,  or  of  the  dangers  agaiust  which  it  is  aimed.  As  an  eicception 
it  is  perfectly  trifling;  as  a  ransom  it  is  inexpressibly  cheap. 

The  objections,  indeed,  urged  against  these  statutes  liave  in 
some  cases  been  stated  with  a  largeness  which  woukl  absolutely 
.destroy  all  legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  press,  however  cau- 
tiously or  temperately  exercised.  For  if  it  be  true  that  the  stale 
IS  under  no  circumstances  to  interfere  with  the  market  for  literary 
exertion ;  if  the  system  of  a  free  press,  like  tliat  of  nature,  has 
such  a  self-adjusting,  self-compensating  power,  that  no  disturb- 
ances can  arise  from  its  movements  of  which  it  does  not  itaelf 
•furnish  the  correctives,  it  will  then  inevitably  follow  that  all  laws 
in  regulation  of  printing  and  publishing,  whether  they  be  of  a 
preventive  or  a  punitive  nature,  whether  they  demand  securities 
or  inflict  penalties,  are  equally  against  principle  and  preposterous. 
.In  fact,  this  is  nearly  the  doctrine  of  the  white-hatted  party  them- 
selves;— the  philosophy  of  such  statesmen  as  the  Black  Dwarf 
.and  the  Examiner. —  These  persons  hold  that,  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion at  least,  speech,  no  less  than  thought,  oueht  to  be  perfectly 
exempt  from  legal  controul; — that  every  man  should  be  free,  not 
only  to  follow  bis  own  religious  notions,  but  to  ridicule  and  vilify 

the 
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:4Jio  creed  of  Iiis  lici  glib  ours; — (liat,  witb  respect  to  i-uligioiu  dis- 
riissiuD,  tlicre  are,  to  say  the  triitli,  no  sins  of  tlie  tongue; — in  a 
-U'ord,  that  our  law  of  blaspbemv,  niitigalc  it  aa  we  will,  is  a  g|ros« 
toulrage  on  the  ngbiB  of  inuu,  and  tbat  even  the  most  holy  pbccH 
of  our  constitution  ougbl  to  be  thrown  open,  without  screen  or 
bnrrier,  to  llie  polluting  trample  of  the  atheist  and  the  miBbeliever. 

To  those,  however,  who  are  content  with  notions  loss  enlight- 
ened,— to  those  who  believe  that  freedom  of  opinion,  in  common 
with  all  other  civil  privileges,  mnst  so  be  enjojcd  as  not  to  en- 
cmnch  on  the  privileges  of  others, — who  bdieve  Umt  freedom  of 
Opinion  is  not  more  cfTecutally  sacriliccd  by  subjecting  it  to  the 
persecutions  of  nioniircliical  or  arislocradcal  power,  than  by  lay- 
ing it  open  to  the  outrages  of  vulgar  fury, — to  those,  in  short, 
vhoadmit,  within  whatever  limits,  the  prinriple  of  restriction, — 
we  would  cameKtly  submit  it  for  confidcrntioii,  whether  that  re- 
striction c<tn  he  condemned  aa  a  wanton  and  arbitrary  application 
of  the  ])rineiple, — whether  that  regulation  can  justly  be  viepre- 
cntcii  as  a  death-blow  to  the  liberties  of  the  press,  and  a  revival 
of  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages, — which,  while  it  somewhat 
abridges  one  or  two  much  abused  cbanneU  of  political  or  reli- 
gious disputation,  leaves  wholly  untouched  the  rest, — whicli  also 
'Iravei  untouched  all  the  other  thousand  tields  of  literary  exertion, 
'— »ll  art,  all  science,  all  criticism,  nil  liistory,  nil  philosophy,  all 
political  economy,  all  the  '  highest  bcaveii'  of  imagination,  all 
compositions  devoted  to  the  institution  of  youtli,  all  that  is  in- 
..Blmctive  in  morals,  edifying  in  piety,  or  elevating  in  devotion. 
Such  are  the  Itghls  which  still  shine  unclouded,  while  the  mvasure 
iBceks  to  exclude  only  a  species  of  knowledge  which  may  be  c^tm- 
.plimented  witii  tlie  name  of  light,  but  whtcii  is,  in  truth,  but  dark- 
ness visible,  and  a  tliousand  times  more  dangerous  than  the 
blankest  and  most  credulous  ignorance. 

It  is  the  profound  remark  of  Madame  de  Slael  on  the  policy  of 
Buonaparte,  that,  finding  it  impossible,  in  a  country  so  enlightened 
■s  France,  to  erect  the  fabric  of  despotism  on  the  foundalioti  of 
national  ignorance,  he  attempted  to  found  it  on  a  depravation  of 
■the  national  manners.*  The  observation  may  convey  a  salutary 
-lesson  to  all  countries,  and  to  none  more  than  to  the  nioM  en- 
lightened country  in  the  world.  Even  for  England,  lliere  is  no 
absolute  insurance  against  the  peril  of  despotism ;  no  covenant 
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against  tlie  return  of  that  mighty  deluge,  whkh  it  has  been  llic 
labour  of  centuries  to  bank  out  and  oppose.  But,  should  an 
event  so  dreadful  ever  take  place, — should  that  day  of  wrath  ever 
arrive  (and  late  be  its  arrival  I)  when  heaven,  hitherto  ^t»  propi- 
tious to  us,  shall  open  upon  us  its  whidows  iu  anger, — when  the 
▼cry  seat  of  liberty  shall  be  subverted,  and 

*  — this  mount 
Of  Paradise  by  might  of  waves  be  mov'd 
Out  of  his  place,  push'd  by  the  horned  flood* 
With  all  his  vcrdore  spoiN,' — 

it  is  at  least  apparent,  from  what  quarter  the  desolation  may  be 
apprehended.  ITie  progress  of  knowledge,  neither  ministers  nor 
parliaments,  were  they  capable  of  entertaining  a  project  so  detest- 
able, can,  in  any  sensible  degree,  impede.  On  this  point,  indeed, 
we  feel  ourselves  re-assured  by  some  of  those  who  have  been  the 
most  strenuous,  not  only  in  imputing  the  design,  but  in  antici- 
patuig  its  success.  In  their  denunciations  agahist  the  proposed 
restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the  pixjss,  if  they  began  with  an 
alarming  picture  of  the  fatal  efficiency  of  the  restrictions,  they 
not  seldom  ended  with  a  triumphant  prediction  of  their  futility. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  consistency  of  these  disputants, 
It  must  at  least  be  conceded  to  them,  that  neither  the  measmrs 
before  us,  nor  any  other  similar  regulations,  will  ever  have  por^Tr 
to  arrest  the  extension  of  intellectual  light  among  the  pcoj>le. 
The  voice  of  knowledge  has  gone  forth,  never  to  be  recalled. 
It  would  be  as  easy  to  restore  the  rain  to  the  cloud  froVn  N^hich  it 
has  parted,  as  to  re-expel  from  the  bosom  of  an  imniHise  arid 
educated  society  all  those  streams  of  instruction  which  havekttnk 
into  it,  insinuating  themselves  into  every  crevice,  reaching  every 
foot,  and  mingling  with  the  moisture  of  every  rising  ifprtftg. 
But  there  is  a  danger,  though  of  a  different  kind,  and  arising  Atirh 
another  cause.  If  the  sources  of  our  national  virtues  are  to  be 
contaminated  by  the  essential  virus  of  radicalism, — if  the  rational 
and  practical  religion  of  our  fathers  is  to  be  exchanged  for  a  spa- 
rious  and  heartless  pantheism, — if  their  sound  Christian  devotion 
is  to  be  converted  into  the  most  detestable  spirit  of  blasphemy,— 
if  their  firm  and  sedate  love  of  liberty,  beautifully  combining  the 
sentiment  of  a  high  self-respect,  with  that  of  a  stedfa^t  and  habitual 
reverence  for  the  laws,  is  to  give  place  to  a  turbulent,  conceited, 
revolutionary  restlessness,  having  its  source  in  a  contempt  for  exist- 
ing institutions,  and  its  end  in  a  subversion  of  them — then,  id- 
deed,  however  we  may  boast  of  our  intellectual  illumination,  a 
tyranny  founded  on  the  basis  of  moral  darkness,  is  close  at 
hand.  The  extinction  of  the  '  great  light'  of  Christianity  will  once 
more  be  the  signal  for  tlie  celebration  of  orgies  too  dire  for  de- 
scription; 
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si:ripti<iii  i  u|i<'  tlie  ^mrox} iitiis  of  a  SBngiiiiiury  aiiiircUy  will  again 
lind  u  <lii.'LiiiruI  sediitive  in  llie  stilliiesii  of  a  military  O^'Sputisiii. 

'Major  ugit  Deiis;'— A  better  confidence  iiiapireG  us;  a 
humble  liope,  lliul  measures  sincerely,  us  we  trust,  uilui>lcd  fo^' 
(lie  vindication  of  revealed  religion  rroiii  insult,  and  fur  the  de- 
fence of  some  of  Iltuveu's  best  gifts  ciitnisted  to  our  care,  will 
be  blest  with  a  prosperous  msull.  Up  to  lliis  niomeul,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  tlie  proceedings  of  purliaiueut  liuvc  been  justi- 
fied by  (he  event.  The  malcontents  may,  indeed,  be  luyiug  new 
plans  and  devising  new  engines  uf  mischief  in  the  dark  recesses 
into  which  tUcj  huve  been  driven;  hut  it  is  something,  even  for  a 
fCBSon,  to  have  disabused  tiieir  presumption  and  repressed  thcic 
audacity. 

'I'he  wisdom,  however,  of  these  measures  is  not  ultogelher  to  be 
estimated  by  tJieir  success;  and  still  lebs  properly  can  that  criterion 
be  api>lied  to  the  merit  of  those  b^'  whom  tliey  were  supported, 
'i'lie  diaordeiud  ranks  of  disutfection  may  possibly  be  restored, 
and  its  cruslnd  hopes  reanimated.  Ilie  calm  may  cease ;  the 
fnemj.muy  start  up  from  '  tlie  oblivious  pool'  on  which  he  lies 
or  affects  to  lie  astonished :  and  the  war,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  extiuguishci),  may  prove  to  be  only  in  its  begmnmg.  Still, 
an4  whatever  shall  be  the  event  orduiued  by  unerring  wisdom,  the 
justice  and  ihe  gratitude  of  the  British  nation  will  not  fail  to  coii- 
Mcnte  to  glory  the  names  of  tJiose  distiiiuuished  patriots,  who 
Jtave  been  most  conspicuous  and  successful  in  rallying  the  public 
jfpirit  of  the  nation  against  these  cruel  assailants  : — who,  holding 
ItflU  a  censer,  fraught  u  ith  the  lire  of  the  richest  and  most  sacred 
^O^uence,  iiave  stood  between  the  dead  and  the  living  to  slay 
jiie  plague  : — who,  governed  by  au  imperious  sense  of  duly,  and 
^tefhaps  at  no  small  cost  of  personal  feeling,  have  raised  their 
^Jfpkes  to  denounce  the  designs,  aiid  to  confound  the  fury  of  tlie 
^lemles  of  civilized  society  ; — irrenistibly  vindicating  our  dearest 
If^turestSf  both  private  and  national ; — defending  alike  the  gran- 
iJ^W  of  the  throne,  and  the  peace  of  the  cottage, — whatever  is 
^ic^erable  in  the  law,  or  majestic  in  public  function, — all  the  cha- 
stities of  our  hearths,  and  all  the  sanctities  of  our  altars. 


1^  At  the  moment  when  we  are  rising  from  these  reflections,  we 
Are  suddenly  arrested  by  the  general  grouu  of  the  yet  uneoi  rnpted 

_^rt  of  the  nation,  at  the  discovery  of  the  most  atrocious  plot 
whii^h  has  ever  disgraced  and  saddened  English  history.  Of  the 
ii)dividuals  accused  we   say  notliing : — their  sereral   cases,  \vilh 

,^11  ihe  qualifying  or  mitigating  circUtnslances  that  attach  to  each, 

,will  be  weighed  bv  tlic  calumniated  justice  of  England,  in  a 
twilance  which  was  never  made  to  swene  by  the  influence  of  par- 
tiality, 
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tiality,  nor  to  tremble  bjthe  coutagion  of  popular  alarm.  Hut 
that  the  most  horrible  crime  has  been  meditated,  has  been  agreed 
upon  by  numbers,  has  been  matured  for  execution,  has  been  only 
not  committed, — all  thinking  men,  of  whatever  political  senti- 
ments, believe ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  which  we  are  unable  to 
contemplate  without  the  profoundeit  emotions  of  grief,  anxiety, 
and  apprehension. 

To  those  who  had  taken  even  a  moderately  close  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  principles  for  some  time  past  promulgated  by  tlic 
revolutionary  press,  the  painful  suspicion  could  not  but  occur, 
that  the  silence  and  tranquillity  which  have  recently  been  main- 
tained bv  the  revolutionarv  reformers,  bv  no  means  denoted  the 
inaction  of  sloth  or  of  iunocence ; — that  the  foe  was  not  at  peace, 
but  in  ambush.  We  ourselves  foreboded  this  ;  bnt  the  utmost 
stretch  of  our  augury  has  been  outgone  by  the  event.  Could  ik  e 
even  have  looked  into  such  a  depth  of  horror,  we  should  have 
averted  our  eyes  from  it ;  but,  in  fact,  it  was  an  evil  not  to  be 
depicted  by  any  anticipation,  except  that  of  prophecy  itself.  We 
are  in  the  case  stated  by  the  great  discoverer  of  the  blackest 
conspiracy  recorded  in  the  Roman  annals :  '  Ego  magnum  in  re- 
publica  versari  furorein,  nova  quaedam  misceri  et  coiicitari  mab, 
jampridem  videbam ;  sed  banc  tantam,  tani  exitiosam  haberi  con* 
jurationeni  'k  civibus  nunquam  putavi  !'* 

But,  in  shortly  detaining  the  press  at  this  awful  and  anxious 
moment,  our  motive  is  uot  the  wish  to  indulge  our  feelings,  how- 
ever intensely  aflfected  ;  it  is  rather  the  solicitude  to  point  and 
deepen,  so  far  as  a  hasty  but  sincere  and  earnest  effort  muv  avail, 
those  monitory  impressions  which  the  occasion  is  calculated  iii 
the  strongest  manner  to  produce.  And  the  import  of  all  that  we 
have  to  offer  on  tliis  head,  will  perhaps  be  sufficiently  suggested 
by  the  declaration  with  which  Cicero  follows  up  the  words  we  have 
already  quoted  from  him : — *  Quantum  facinus  ad  nos  delatum 
est,  videtis;  huic  si  pauros  putafis  affines  esse,  vehementer 
erniti$,  Latins  opiniotie  disscmiuutum  est  hoc  malumJ  For  if 
this  Im*  a  true  description  of  tlie  nature  of  the  recent  conspiracv, 
surely  no  degree  of  insensibility  can  render  us  blhid  to  the  practical 
conclusions  tliat  irresistiblv  follow. 

It  is  not  from  secret  information,  nor  yet  from  peculiar  sae^a- 
city,  that  we  thus  affect  to  speak.  We  state  only  the  obvious 
deduction  from  what  ever>-  man  hears  and  sees.  When  an  illus- 
tration so  cogent  is  afforded  of  the  progress  made  by  the  doc- 
trines, or  rather  by  the  impiety,  of  assassination,  must  we  not 
fear  that  the  shocking  industry  with  which  the  crime  has  been  re- 

•  4  CaiU. 
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f^immended  hy  one  portion  of  tlie  press,  uiid  ihe  lamentable  iii- 
gt-nuit)'  with  which  it  lias  been  palliated  by  aoother,  from  which 
better  ihiugs  uiight  have  bee ii  hoped,  have  produced  a  much  more 
extensive  effect  ihuii  has  jet  betrayed  itself  in  action.'  'I'his, 
this  ia  our  fear  and  our  grief; — lulesif  the  utmost  vigilance  is  em- 
■    ployed,  we  feel  the  dreadful  apprehension  that  other  explosions  of 

crime  barely  on  perpetrated,  or  even but  we  dare  not  finish 

ihe  sentence — -may  inflict  on  an  sensations  of  a  yet  aciitcr  sorrow 
than  now  agitates  the  bosoms  not  only  of  all  the  good,  but  of  all 
nut  wholly  reprobate.  Deep  impressions  sedulously  made  on 
ihe  minds  of  loo  many  of  the  vulgar,-~crimiiial  suggestions,  long 
familiurized, — the  instinctive  horror  of  crime  fin>t  relaxed,  and 
then  wholly  laid  aside, — these  are  by  no  means  negative  agents; 
iu  times  of  public  distress  or  conunotioii,  their  tendency  is  to  be 
fatally  in  action.  They  are  living  principles,  and  tliey  live  for  the 
destruction  of  society.  These  horrible  stains,  then, -^ these  foul 
concretions, — must  be  removed,  or  they  will  cooker  fatally ;  they 
must  undergo  a  timely  lustration,  or  they  will  perhaps  fon^^e  on 
themselves  a  lustration  of  lire, 

' penitusqiie  iiccesse  est 

'  .Mulla  iliu  cuncPL'tu  niodjs  iiiulescerc  miris.' 
Tn  what  manner  this  purification  niay  best  be  accomplished, 
there  is  no  need  to  discuss  as  a  question  of  legislation  or  policy. 
Tlic  legislature  will,  we  trust,  never  want  promptitude  in  uphold- 
ing ibe  cause  of  order  and  morals  ;  and  tlie  vigilance  of  the  liic- 
cutive  Oovernmeiil,  6»  the  recent  occasion,  has  been  beyond 
praise-  Our  concern  is  with  individuals;  that  is,  in  the  proper 
and  constitutional  sense  of  the  tenn,  widi  the  people.  It  is  on 
tlie  minds  of  these  that  we  wish  to  enforce  the  impression  of  the 
noxiousness  and  atrocity  of  the  new  creeds  of  reform.  The  pi  o- 
pagation  of  such  doctrines  is  not  a  matter  of  iiidif)'ereni.'c  to  any 
meipbcr  of  society,  is,  on  the  contrary,  most  deeply  interesting  lo 
us  all.  What  a  degree  of  insecurity,  for  example,  would  the  pic- 
valence  of  the  practice  of  assassination  alone,  shed  over  the  whole 
surface  of  private  life!  What  a  loss  of  that  social  conlideiice 
hitherto  so  characteristic  of  England!  No  expeilient  can  be  unne- 
cessary, for  the  purpose  of  expelling  such  principles, — of  blunting 
these  envenomed  arrows  that  fly  by  noonniuy, — of  exorcising  this 
malignant  spririt,  whose  deeds  afTiont  the  sun.  Let  all  tbeu  who 
have  power  or  influence,  be  persuaded,  that  no  worthier  occasion 
will  ever  exist  of  employing  either.  By  precept,  by  example,  by 
the  generous  application  of  all  the  means  within  their  reach,  let 
them  la)>our  to  uphold  the  national  morals  and  religion  under  one 
of  the  severest  persecutions  by  which  they  have  been  assailed 
since  the  period  of  the  Itcformation.     It  is  not  by  inslrucliug  the 
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New  Materials^  including  the  original  Papers  of  the  laie  Ralph  Biglandy  Esq. 
By  tbe  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbrooke,  M.  A.     4to.     31.  3s. 

Th*  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  City  of  Glasgow,  comprising  an  Aocouat  of 
|he  Public  Buildings,  Charities,  &c.     By  James  Cleland.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

America  and  the  British  Coluuies.     By  W.  Kingdom,  Jun.     8vou     lOs.  6d. 

Letters  from  the  British  Settlements  in  Pennsylvania.  By  Dr.  C.  B.  Jobin 
•on  ;  with  an  Address  from  the  British  Emigrant  Society  to  their  Counuymcn. 
18roo.     4s. 

.  ^itractt  from  a  Stipplementary  Letter  from  the  Illinois,  an  Address'to  tbe 
British  Emigrants,  anda  Reply  to  tlie Remarks  of  W.  Cobbett.  Bj  M.  Brrl^- 
beck.     8vo.     Is.  6d 

Letters  from  Lexington  and  tlie  Illinois;  containing  a  Brief  Accoi|nt  of  the 
British  Settlement  in  tbe  latter  Territory.     By  R.  Flower.     8vo,     is.'    " 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Travels  in  Nubia,  and  in  the  Interior  of  North  Eastern  Africa.     Perfbnneil 
.^    in  the  months  of  Febiuarvand  March,  1813.     By  J.  L.   Burckhardf.     To 
which  is  prefixed,  a  Life  of  the  Author.     With  a  Portrait,  Maps,  &c.     4tp. 
fil.  8s.  ' 

"       A  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  Loo  Clioo.     By  Captain  B.  Hall,     Sepond  Edi- 
tion.    SmuU  8vo.     Ts.  6d. 

LeUers  from  Tripoli.  By  Richard  Tully,  Esq.  Third  Edition.  3  vol*,  avo. 
11.  8s. 

Travels  on  the  Continent :  for  the  Use  of  Travellers.  In  one  handsome 
and  closely  printed  volume,  8vo.     ll.  5s. 

The  Diary  of  an  Invalid  in  pursuit  of  Health;  being  the  Journal  of  a  Toor 
in  Portugal,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France,  in  the  Years  1817,  1818,  I8l9. 
By  Henry  Matthews,  A.M.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.     8vo.    19s. 

Travels  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  in  a  Series  of  (otters,  de- 
^ .  pcriptive  of  Manners,  Scenery,  and  the  Fine  Arts.  By  H.  W.  Williams,  )£sq. 
SlvoIs.    8vo.     With  Twenty  Engravings.     Si.  Ss. 

The  Traveller's  Fireside;  a  Series  of  Papers  on  Swita^land,  the  Alps,-&c. 
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j^Bnet'i  dnliFi,  accurding  to  the  rate  of 
Sl  Briwdkl,  69— horn  clccWd.  T3,  7*. 

Abtmrlhv  (John),  Inquiry  iniothePnibB. 
bililj  a(  Air.  Hiuiter'i  Theory  of  Lire. 
J.UHi  Phyiiologlcal  Ix'clurpt,  i"4.— hii 
opinioa  wi  liir  iHlure  of  life,  9-~  aiudicd 
bj  Ml.  Uwrence,  3— ilDriiottct  hii 
iSeoij,  4 — ceniuim  Mr.  Liwrencc,  S — 
by  nhoiii  l<E  i<  ibuied,  S.  6. 

Abiuea  of  the  preii.  outline  of  the  > 
pmenting,  SAI—ulHerxliuiu  on  il,  jSl 


301, 

AfrwanduBlnny'iPorli,  (oul  inefficiency 
of,  foe  Ibe  purpoiei  of  inule.  t96,  tlfI-~ 
eapecitlly  for  |in«euii»g  the  Slaie-lrndr, 
«97— a99— tcwity  Mlnriei  .llomed  by 
,lbe  Couif«ny  lo  ilieir  offittn,  300. 

AnniwI  Pirliumratt,  curjoui  u-guiuentfur. 
lOS. 

Antony  (St.)  the  Gwal,  notice  of,  6*. 

Antw,  *alley  uf.  deicribed,  4-11- 

Arabiui  ooliuiii  of  itTcnge.  »  h  duly,  1^5. 

Ariilo|]hinei'i  Lyililrica,  or  femiilc  re- 
foraien,  >mty>i>  of,  with  ipccimeu), 
1  SI— IBB. 

Afhantee,  niMion  lo.  ST.1— Itt  origin  ind 
objecli,  lb.  «74— entrance  of  (he  mil- 
lion into  the  Clpilil,  VTO,  377 ~iU  itp- 
proach  to,  md  inlerttew  with  the  liiii^. 
de»crib«J,  *Tr—!tBH— failure  of  negu- 
eUtioni,  383,  184 — war  tKlween  the 
A(hante««  and  Faiiieea.  tB5— jHwrr  uf 
tSc  Mtvrcign.  06,  tB7 — lin^iilnr  l*i>i 
ofthii  countij;,  SB7— suie  of llic  fomcn. 
#.  —  imutolaliun  nf  huiuati  viclinu  on 
th«  tovercioii't  ilruUi,  XBA — popoliliuu 
of  the  camul.  i»h1  ■>•  eniplujmejil,  189, 
990— A4untee  nuHC,  191. 

A>liTH»my.— See  Phytieal  AHTtmamf. 

Aihenitni.  character  of,  163 — \69 — Ibrir 
tove  of  the  theatre,  \69 


■lion  ofnomen  of  i«pula- 

igtliem,  171— 174— pievalenro 

niy-H^'Diani   anit   niitiuilhni)riiia  at 

179,  IdO— reipect  of  il«  AUie- 

rufor  (he  niiirniBl  chamcler,  18H— 

iF  ilricL  lum  for  guarding  ilir  nuptial 

— c«rrupliociDf  moral*  at  Alhciii, 


uiiriB(ArdidnlieChari(iof),im  SlraW^ct . 
SBO—obiemtioni  on  the  old  and  pre- 
•ealaniof  Ksr,  381 .  :1S1. 383- analyiis 
of  the  ihKiretiail  part  o(  hi*  work,  38(1 
— aiHl  of  llie  campaign  of  1 796,  in  Ccr. 
many,  SB7— 391 — ami  ut  the  cumpaign 
of  1799.  in  lUjy,  393 — 40l. 

Au)(rion  ainiiei,  cauui  of  i1k  diaailert  of, 
393, 

R. 

Beiied!cl(St.),aDecdolc>af,IS7— pretended 
mSraelri,  attributed  lo  him  by  hb  Hil»- 
riani ,  it.  68 —  anal  v  >i  i  uf  tiia  mona  ilic  rule, 
69— 'I  u  tie>  of  the  A  bbol,69— hla  eleclion, 
73,  74 — order  fct  celebrating  dirioe  ler- 
vice,  70 — clauifieation  and  datlet  nf  llie 


n  throtigh' 
,B,  7o — the  filth  commaml aim 

a  (Jeremy),  rcTeiiea  of  eipoMd, 

Bi-riien,  Chwacteror.  467,  468. 
Ueujnoi  (Cirool),  atwcJolei  of,  486. 
INuphei^rHi*  Ubels,  Biillinc  of  Ihe  act  for 
he  puniihment  of.  Ml— ne«:»iiy  irf  h 
hewn  by  a  ilatement  of  pretioua  tit- 
uinitanciit,  5*1— 551— olaervationa  on 
I,  S51— S57. 
B<n>dkli  (T.  E.)  Mi««oii  lo  AitianIM,  573 
the  Afrknn  Cammiitee.  ih  — origin 
objeei.  of  (he  miiiimi.  fJ.1.  W4 — 
r  of  the  Tiliage  of  l*aynlr«.  »7«, 
f7S— 


i,  «T5,  «T6— euInnKe  ul 
10  thv  opiuil  of  Aihsnur, 
ST6,  tn — drKriptinn  of  Iheir  apprnach 
to  tlie  HTereiBn,  WT,  tT9 — Kni  inler- 
*iew  with  Ihe  king.  <79,  tBO— IBS— »■ 
mvkion  Blr.Buwdicb'tcDWlucI  on  thii 
1.  res,  »83— imfllcicncy  of  hii 
ncMocbitioiu.  183,  SB4— ir»r  bti-t-en  ilie 
A*lunlec>  mhI  U»  FuiWet.  tSj — powei 
reign,   tUi,  207 — •ingulai 
U-i.  887— coDdilion  of  the  oomtn.  «87 
— Iiunun  •ictimtluiinolBietl  unthe  dcj 
«r  Iha  lorcreieD,  IBB — iiopiiUtiDn  ■ 
trnplojiDriit  ul  Ihe  iiiliBWUnU  of  Ci 
iie,tS9 — sccounl  ufiliBl  plMt,  €90 


leorAih. 


C,«l 


(  OD   Mr.  Buwdich't   KCc 
of  the  cou™  of  ttiB  tint  Niger,  »9l 
t93— oddltioiul  kccouni  of  Mr.  P«rk' 


,  t93. 


T  M>.  Bot 


dicti'i  cvnturei  of  llieAfrimiConipuiv, 
«99,  300. 

Braukiikln  io  Pljnoath  Sound,  ai 
■nd  dcKriptiuD  of,  a — 51. 

BruM'*  tn«e\(,  cUuicler  of,  463,  «d' 

Bruonlck  (Dnk*  of),  norch  oC  ihnm^h 
(iirminj,  490  — liii  bme  ntUck  ui: 
HalbcrtUdI,  *W,  *3l— dcfpsis  a  cofp: 
of  Uw  WeHplmliiin  snuj,  491— tuccej- 
ful  retirat  to  England,  49*— hi.  dmth,  ib. 

BodEui'i  Coniiuuitaru  Granrn  Liuguc. 
critinl  notice  of,  311,  313. 

BurcheU  (W.J.)  U'nti  on  EniigrHtHm 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  JOS— chnrai 
thi.  wcifk,  €09. — See  Ctpt  if  Guwl  J/.ipt 

Uulow'i  (Geoenl)  ijilcm  of  taclitt,  nol— ' 
of,  384. 

iluDiiaparta  (Jerome)   uppointed  king 
WeilpUaJia,  483— eiieni  of  hit  <jui 
uiunt,  40f  —  liii  Cluldiih   amusemtnlt, 
4fl4— •nwUolet  of  liii  court,  favo 
■lid   gofemmeni,  484— 487— cliarectcr 
uf  bit    arm;,  489— diuolution   of 

SurrkhRcdt'(Ja<ui  U<ii>),TraiFl«iii  Nubia. 
437 — biographical  notice  ^  ^^  enlei 
priainelnreUei,437,43B — cugagnia  lb 
•ervice  of  the  African  Astocia^on,  439— 
embarki  for  and  anivri  inSf  ria,  ib. — no- 
tice of  kii  excuntoDi  in  Syria,  440 — ar. 
iiveiinKg}'pt,ih. — deicriplionoftliCTal' 
ley  uf  Gbor  orAnba,441 — notice  of  hii 
(mel*  in  ^pl,  44t— and  of  hii  viiil 
to  Mt£rn.  443 — hii  lubieqiieul  Irafcli 
ill   K(;vpi,  4*4 — death  ind  clianwler  of 
Mr.  lluKklDKlt,  444,  445— analyiii 
h»  juun,,.,  inuj  N.ibia,  446— Dliou 
brea<l  of  !]»■  Nubian.,  bow  nuule,  44< 
■*  iwogn-Hof  Mr.  Burcfclwrdi  iuio  Nul 
<ui  4tf — oiatMcrc  of  [lie  Bluiiieiouli:,  i 


— artifd  at  Ytm.A^^^Afimm  (wriiiiiiiua 
la  tratfl  to  the  mcoihI  calaTMi  e<  tbe  Nik. 
419~vriTal  at  Mahasi,  430 — neiic*  <4 
tlie  colrwHl  reoaiiij  al  EbHobol,  4W— 
458 — waolon  desputiniD  of  a  KubUt 
kadiFf,  4d7— eoonomy  of  He  Bank- 
liardt'i  Imelting.  458 — Mrcoanl  of  Itto 
luSeriag  in  hi*  journey  frun  Nubia, 
ncroM  the  deien  id  Euteia  Africa.  464, 
465'-appeanDce  of  ibcSerabor  Minge, 
465— arrinalat  Berber,  466 — appcann 
oF  Ihal  place,  and  eliacactrr  of  the  inba 
bitanla,  467,46H— aniTalatDMner,470 
— Bcconni  uf  iU  KhDoU  and  inhabinnl^ 
ifr. — arrival  at  Shendjf.  4Tl — chancnt 
of  Ihc  inhatulanis,  it<^~prcpantiODi  hr 
■  pileriiuage  \o  Meco,  473 — chancn 
of  the  conductor  of  ihe  vmnm,  473t 
474>~noliee  of  the  diatricl  tttAA  «d1 
ilt  inbahilanti,  474,  475 — Hi.  Bsrtk- 
hardi'i  opinion  of  the  idetilil*  of  O* 
Nile  of  Soadnti  and  the  Ntic  of  ^PV 
476 — objections  to  thii  ofatnoi^  St-^ 
481. 

C. 

Cabaliit,  anecdolc  of  one,  374. 

CalTrea,  charwier  of,  «30^lhHt  tiaifAMnij 
Io  tuiiie  (hipwrecki^d  AmertcaB*.  Vf), 
f3l~cauiet  oflhcir  rvcooi >rru|>liai> ibIiI 
the  cojoDjr  of  Ihe  Cnpe  of  Good  llope, 

Camcmiut  (JoKhim),  noliM  of  hb  (W- 
BXiiIarii  utriuique  UnguB.  319, 314.    ' 

Canning  (Rl.  Mod.  George),  SptMft«llAl 
Opening  nf  ParTianient.  4i9*  oecaJtnlf 
■1,494 — chsractpr  of  hii«lH>iMao*,49r( 
n  thcle0(Ul;«r 


-MB,  5tl,  5M— on 
furm,  5M— SSO. 
Cape  of  Good  Hopp,  pabUouloia  wtiKn%- 
ing,  103~charBcler  «f  them.  «M— lit 
—cauK  of  the  public  |n^It«cthn  hi '*- 
vniir  oflhiicoionj.»(t5— bouiidarffirf 
the  C>pc,  til — ib  gCDFrnt  amCm,  Ct 
113- iialf  of  it  during  lh«  animMf 
monlht,  i&.  S14 — and  afler  the  raiMlUi 
314 — rtiviiiom  of  thii  country.  HS— 
produclioiu.  ill.— culture  of  Ow  tIm, 
S13— IIT — peculiar  taile  of  C*|MwiD«i 
accounted  for,  >17,  lilt — accDant  of  Hie 
Comdi>tKCt,Cla— 9lK>— andofthvV'a- 
bDur)  or  Ecuien,  ISO — Ibcir  opurejiiinii 
of  the  lioHentoli,  under  the  Dvtdi  f 
vcnuiiml,  >tl— nUHic  uf  litlog  «»(«( 
the  Vee-boon,  ttt.  M3,  ««4— (We^ 
□font  .of  their  hOTcli  dF>e>ibcd,  WL  M 
— charBCler  of  ihe  genuine  piiteli  *»1^ 
boor- 3i6~forincr  alule  of  Ibr  BMtca- 
luU.  'Ji6,  St7— d<!Kfi]>liuu  uf  Ac  %«i^ 


nan  KUtcawQl  ■nioag  (he  H< 
OnadcDIIiBl,  M9 — chincter 
(n>,  (.Ml — thrii  hospiulile  rrccptiao  ot 
Umc  >hipwrKkc<l  Aiueitcaai,  ih.  t31~ 
cause  of  the  ncml  Imiplioa  oT  thi 
CaffrCi  into  the  colonj,  (31^ — aaclinc  o 
th*   plan,  prapuird   bj  the  Driiiili  go 

Cnpfl  of  Good  Hope,  «3t— answen  l- 
ohjectiom  agaiiut  th>>  plan,  fioru   Ihi 
time  of  embarking  ftnm  Kagland,  >39~ 
froiD  Hie  climate,  t34~-rn>in  Ihe  selHcti 
being  obliged  le  mii  irith  the  old  cola. 
ninii,  and  lo  Icani  their  langoagei,  135— 
from  llie  vapt  of  iiurkeU,  135, 136— 
— fraiB  the  boililily  uf  Ibc  imtiTrs.  136 
— rrom  wild  be«t>.    fST- 
thoK  Diualljr  fouod  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  j».  138.  tS9-~rral  cvUi  in 
Cape,  14a~lhe  monopoly  uf  iJie  [ 
India  Cunipnny,  it.— and   the    de| 
ciated  cnrrpocy,   140 — iccniinl  of 
district  where  it  U  intended  lo  plani 
Britl'h  emigranU,  HO— 1*6. 

Cailile  (Rkhnrd),  olnerralioiu  on  the  c 
dud  uf,  .MA,  516. 

Cenlripetal  and  tangcniial  forcei,  leprirale 
ctTecU  of,  listed,  137,  13B. 

Chanceij  (Court of),jiiriHliclian and  power, 
cf,  tSi,  *56. 

ChathBin  ciock-yard,  notice  nf,  41. 

Qiiraut't  inelhod  of  intreratinf;  equalioTU. 
134— ob>er<atinni  un  ii,  >b,  135—137. 

ClimBle  uf  the  Capr  of  Good  Hope,  114. 

Colin  de  Plancy  (J.  A.  8.)  IXclloimaiw 
Infernal,  341) — character  of  the  mirk,  ib. 
390. 

ColquhouQ  (Dr.),  on  the  Meant  of  amirtling 
Employment  to  the  Redundant  Popula- 
HoD  of  Great  Biilnln  and  Ireland,  103— 
character  of  lliis  work,  WB,  109. 

Coupiracy  for  »»a»inaihig  hit  Majcity'* 
nriniilera.  abiervationt  on.  557—560. 

ComUulinc't   (Robert)    Grvek  Leiicon, 

runstiOition  (Engliili),  acconnt  of.  163, 164. 

Cooniasue,  Ibe  capital  at  Ibe  Aihantee 
<»untrj,  notJee  nf,  189, 100. 

Coni-dittrict  of  the  Cape  nf  Good  Hope, 
deaccibed,  f  IS— MO. 

CoUn  (M.),  De  PAdminijlntion  de  la  Jut- 
lice  Cdminclle  en  Angletene,  147- 
hTOutable  oppoTttinilJes  of  ibc  author 
for  tinking  inquiriei  on  the  crnuiual 
hw  of  Etigland,  149,  tSO- hh  opinion 
on  lltf  power  ot  the  judgei.  151 — thnr 
impretnve  manner  of  pauine  icntence, 
ib.  151— contnx  between  a  Fmtcb  and 
I^nglisli  trial,  151—154 — ertoneoii 


jf  a  Nubian  chii 


the 


nl  of  the  court  of  ch»irej(y,  155— 
Ral  ualnrc  and  juriidiclion  of  Ihal 


eonrt  lUted,  135,  tS6 — «laM  of  (be  syi- 
len  of  juriei  in  Franoe,  >M.  1ST— ob- 
•erratiout  on  the  Itpl  diiiiiona  of  pro- 
perly  Ibere,  157 — 159— iliictumon  M. 

nient  of  the  French  priaonen  in  Eng- 
land. 160— 461— «c«tlfnt  view  of  the 
coniUlullon  of  England.  163, 164. 
mirl,  ioSueuce  ot  the  inoralt  of.  on  Ibe 
mormli  of  Ihe  communiiy.  430 — 431— 
purity  ot  Ihe  Briii^  cuurl  during  Ibe 
tdgnnf  George  UL  431. 

Cmturiiu  (Joanuei),  notice  of  Ihe  Cntk 
Leiicoti  ittSit 

Currency,  depredated,  at  ihcCapesf  Oood 
Hope,  940. 

D. 

Damer,  acbooli  and  iiihabilanU  of,  de- 
icribcd,  470. 

Declaration  of  RighU  in  1680,  obterra- 
lions  on.  533,  534. 

Demon),  eimmrrallna  of,  337— accoml  of 
the  demon  Guhbc  or  Goblin.  350,  859— 
and  of  the  Scandinavian  dcuHina,  360 — 
361,  363.  364— legends  of  demoni  cur- 
rent in  Spain,  361,  363- denioai  of  Ibc 
mines,  365,  366— tutelary  dcmaai  at 
the  Icelander*,  366,  367. 

Deptford  dock-yi 

DeopotJsui     ' 
437. 

Dhouira  bread,  of  the  Nubiani,  btm  pr*- 
parcd.  446. 

Diclionarie*  of  dead  languagef,  diflkalty 
of  compiling,  311 — noiica  of  (be  prin- 
cipat  Gnxk  dictionatiet  eitani  prior  lo 
llie  teiiial  of  anctenl  lileialare,  306 — 
310— and  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  illc- 
tianariet  >abte<]uent  to  Uiat  eveui,  3ii 

—sm. 

Diogcnianui'i  Greek  Ifiibon,  mtke  of, 
Diritung  rod,  power  and  propcrtiei  of,  973, 


Dobeneck   (L.    F.   Ton)    do    ] 

Hilielalten,  &c  349— chiraclet  of  lh« 
work.  350. 

Dock-yaid  at  Deptford,  notice  of,  99  M 
Woolwich,  ii.- at  SheemeM,  40 — at 
Chnthim,  41— at  Porliinoulh,  48 — 50. 

Dominic  (St.)  accoanl  of,  79—81. 

Drama,  monj  influence  of,  contidered,  W> 
— aobjerU  from  daxlc  bisIorT.  why  nn( 
adapted  for,  403— >uccen<ir  Shakapear* 
in  IJ>  biitorical  pkyi.  404. 

Dupln  (Chnrtei),  on  the  MariliiM  B>1^ 
bliabmcnli  of  France  and  Engbuxl,  51 — 
character  of  the  author,  35— Jii»  riiii  la 
London,  <&. — accouul  of  the  w«l  dock* 
there,  with  rnnark.,  36.  SI,  38— mrtlrti 
of  the   priiala  ciUbiiikneal*  an  the 


J 


affo 


1ND£X. 


bwikt  oC  Ihe  TliMiiet.  38— HMperior  e«- 
cellence  of  tht  VictuallUii;  deptftroent  at 
Ueptfurd.  59-^no«k«  of  the  dork-jarda 
at  Woolwich.  i6.— Sbwmew,  40— and 
At  ChaLliara»  41 — faUc  aMcrtion  of  M. 
Dopiu  agai:>3i  the  inhuiiiaDit^r  of  the 
British  gt»vi.riiineiit»  ib. —  Mr.  Scppiiigs's 
inipruvciiM>iiU  iu  naval  architecture  vin- 
dicaU-tl,  W,  41 — luiticv  of  M.  Dupiu's 
account  of  PortsioouUi  duck-vaid,  4& — 
account  of  the  beautiful  bloik  niachi- 
Bery    there,   and    tlie  iiMHle  of  waking 


Franee,  OMidilioii  oC  4uiittg  iha  f  rcndi 
revoltttioii.  f  47 — and  aiiice  the  re-«ata- 
Uishmcnt  of  the  mottarchj*  :{4B— stale 
of  juries  there,  S56,  S^7— aceouni  oi  the 
le^  diviaioaftof  propcrij,  there*  157 — 
S69 — erroncottt  account  oif  tb«  treaticnt 
of  the  Freocb  prisoners*  in  England,  S60 
— obserTationa  thereon,  16 1,  t6t* 

Frederick  Barbarossa  (Eiuperor  of  Ger- 
manjr>»  legendary  anecdotes  of*  371 — 
373. 

G. 


sltips'  blocks,  49,  50— mistake  of  tliCjGarinet  (Jules),  Histoire  de  la  Magjie  en 
anthor  corrected  respecting  tl»e  Break- 1  Fmnce,  349— character  of  his  work,  350. 
water  at  Pl^inoutii  Sound,  51 — m^Uce  of  <  General,  remarks  on  the  qaah&cations  of, 
his  eacursion  in  Scuthiml,  54 — bo — hisj      «>85,  38t>. 


jiift  tribute  to  the  tnlenls  and  merits  of 
Jdr.  Watt,  56 — his  reception  in  tlie  Uiri- 
ynniiy  library  at  Dublin,  57. 

Doteiu  (M.)  his  *  Meiuoire^  sur  les  Tra* 
▼auz  Fubliqnes  d'Angleterre,'  an  inac- 
curate compilation  from  the  British  Cy- 
clopsadias,  58. 

E. 

Sast  India  Csmpany's  monopoly,  evils  of, 
f40. 

Sbsamhul,  notice  of  colossal  remains  at, 

453—456. 
£gypt,  the  parent  country  of  nionachisro, 

6a 

Eioqnence,  superiority  of,  in  the  late  par- 
Rament,  493,  494. 

Ettffland,  institutions  of,  imitated  in  France, 
during  tlie  revolution,  i47 — excellent 
sketch  of  its  constitution,  1263,  S64. 

Fttsor  (George),  on  Radical  Reform,  \0t — 
causes  of  the  unpopularity  of  his  former 
works,  ih,  ]03-~his  cluiracter  of  Jeremy 
Bentham's  writings,  10:J,  104 — obscr- 
irations  on  his  view  of  tite  defects  of  our 
constitution,  ,104 — an  advocate  for  an- 
nual pariiantenti,  103 — and  radical  re- 
form, 106— his  abuse  of  the  character  of 
KincGeor^ie  III.  107. 

EtyoMMOgicon  Magnum,  critical  notice  of, 
9(17,308. 

Evmnond  (M.),  observations  of,  on  mo- 
nasteries, 83,  84. 

F. 
Female  society,  state  of,  in  Greece,  17*^  — 

t09. 
Fislicr  (R.  B.),  on  the  Importance  of  the 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  a  colony,  203— 

character  of  this  work,  t06 — 108.     See 

Cope  of'  Good  Hope. 
Fosbrooke  (T.  D.),  on  British  Monachisra, 

59--character  of  the   work,   94.— See 

Monaehism, 
Fossilised  remains  of  animals  at  Orcston, 

notice  of,  52. 


George  III.  tribute  to  the  memory  oC  436, 

Gbor,  valley  of,  described*  441. 

Gnadentlial,  Moravian  settlement  at,  de- 
scribed, 2i9. 

Goblin  Ueaioo,  legendary  accoant  of,  558, 
359. 

Golownia  (Captain),  Narrative  of  his  Cap- 
tivity  in  Japan,  l07~character  of  his 
worii,  107, 108 — voyage  of  to  the  Ku- 
rile  Isknds,  109,  110 — hier^gtyphic 
correspondence  with  the  Japanese,  1 10 
— interview  with  the  Governor  of  oIk  of 
them,  1 12 — oasucccssful  attea^>t  to  es- 
cape witli  Ins  companions,  iif,  113 — 
their  saffcrings  on  their  kmmey  to  Cha- 
kodade,  113^11.5— canotis  rtaton  ■»> 
signed  bv  the  Japanese  for  their  treat- 
ment of  tacm,  1  ]  5 — arrival  of  Golownin 
and  his  companions,  at  Cliahadadc*  116 
— their  tneatmentthe  re,  i6w — arenanrhad 
off  for  Matsmai,  117 — their  treatment 
there,  118— is  liberated,  Ittf^melan- 
choly  doith  of  one  of  his  companions. 
•6.  129. 

Gordon  (Captain),  notice  of  his  visit  lo  Ja- 
pan, 119,  noU. 

Gravity,  observations  on  tlie  influence  of, 
131,  132. 

Graziers  of  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ac- 
count of,  220—226. 

Greece  (ancient),  notice  of  Essays  on  the 
institutions,  government,  and  manners  of 
the  Sutes  oCl63 — 165— -estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  Athenians,  165 — 169 — 
their  love  of  the  theatre,  169  and  mote» 
•^construction  of  the  Greek  Draaia,.es- 
pecialiy  tragedy,  170,  171 — character 
and  situation  of  women  of  reputation, 
172—174 — lesson  of  Iicomacbus  to  his 
wife,  175 — 178 — prevalence  of  aiaogy- 
nisro  and  miianthropism,  179,  180. — 
analysis  of  Aristophanea's  Lysistrata,  a 
comedy  exposing  the  feoale  reformers 
of  Athens,  182— 188— respect  of  the 
Athenians  for  the  maternal  character, 

188— 


1,190.  191— clii 


Mud 


Cr»k.  mudrm  mode  of  itudjring.  coiiii- 
tJeied.  Sll,  Sit— diflicuKj  of  cuiupiliiig 
i^akoa*  lo  the  Greek.  lingUBgc,  311 — 


315. 
CMnvil[e(Rt.  Hod.  Loid)  Spei 
the  Suic  uf  Ihe  Caiuitr;,  493- 
of  il.  494-clmniclct  uf  hit  i 
4f  a — abienalioiu  of,  on  iIh 
Ur  meeiin;  ■nd  llir  ilile  uf  th 
iry,    iM— SIW— .^IS— Sl(i— 51 

—bit.  sas. 

Grimni  (Ultl.)    Dcululie   Sagrn, 

tif,  3W,  350. 
GDurino  of  Fawn,  notice  of  lli< 

LciicoQ  of,  SIS. 


Hhv,  ■  noble  Spnniih  fnmili,  (nppOKd 

drmonbul  orif^ii  of,  S6i.  063. 
IlaipDcntiun'i  Leticon  to  die  Ten  Onion. 


(lid  i)nii>nl  by  bin,  160 — bit  chanclrr 
of  Dr.  Pulej,  «!.— of  tl.e  Dnteof  Wel- 
linKion.  lAi^— of  ■  Janbin.  15B — of  a 
Toiv.  leo— of  ■  Whig,  lei— of  Blnnl, 
ik  ie»— of  legititBK),  16(— TUiitv  u( 
Mr.  (Iiulitt,  i6.~enioinologiail  chiree- 
ter  of  him.  lA.  163. 
Itrhi,  llie  Scuidiuviui  Dcit;  of  Deslb. 
369,370. 


11  n.  lecein 
IV.  (KiD) 


■Y  t»le  of,  S 


I  VMiijt  on  Ui 
nt  and  Minne 


Ht'iceof.SOe, 

cribrd.'iei— 
ililnUnni,  Go- 


416,  41T— e[e*atwa  of  Ox  Nhee  Cibai 
or  P.M,  4t3. 
Hippocnipi.   nolicc  of   Leiicoiu  to    iti 
oDrkt  of,  ^7. 


Hobenlinden.  butle  of,  999— nilitar;  ob- 

■eiiaiium  on  it.  ib.  59*. 
Ilollriiloli,  oppreuloo)  of.  under  the Doteh 

lt6,  «r7^dri<:riplion  ot  the  Moraiiao 

sellJeoKnl  anion^  ihem.  «l  CiiMtuHhal, 

3X9. 
HouK  of  ComiDoiii,  houn  of  buunenin, 

in  LonI  Clanmdon'i  lime,   1U4— Mrk- 

turei  on  •  rrforni  in,  St6—iSa, 
Humboldt    (Baron)   >ui    l'£le*atioo  do 

Alonlagiipi  de  i'lnde,  415 — rcinwt*  on 

liii  cclcvUtiaiu,  >I    — 


Icelindcrii 


-I,  mtelKrv 
(di-<ii<ed). 


I. 


ipiriu  of,  366.  sot. 


I  of  the  CBtppaign  in.  In  1799, 

Jacabin.  elmnelrr  of.  155. 

'■ijiinric,  uii'udt.jjful  Bllcmpli  of  the 
RuuinD)  tu  Iride  wiih,  KIS.  I()9— cap- 
li>ilv  uf  C.plain  Gulownln  and  Knral 
Ru»iflii9  Biuuim  llicm.   nil— 110— liit 

lady,  its',  la*— Dobte  condncl  of  a  Ja- 
paune  CHptire.  1*5— IVB— liilervicK  of 
CaplaiD  Onnlun  villi  Uic  JapaiMW,  al 
Jedda,  119.  nota.— general  chaimcWr  at 
the  JapaneK.1(9. 
Jndgei    (Kn^liib),  obKrvatioiu    on    the 

Jupiter,  ine()nalitiea  of.  calcnlaled,  144. 
Juries,  obtenaliuiu  on  the  Ficnch  tyttrm 

uf,  i57— 85". 
Juttice  outline  of  Ihe  act  fur  prerenline 


..lemi,  tfi.  150— 
rriin.'   oilh  reniMlla,  151,  15t — Aani 
it  ■  PhrofviK.;  15t— 154— from  'Alaili- 
>r,'  155,  iiti— «b««rv«lion«on  mme  de- 
Kliin  tlwie  productJani.  I57,  15B. 
rile  Idaodt,  imlke  of,  1U9. 


Lnit,  Ihe  Alh 

195, 196  mi 

fall,  tfiO. 
ta  Flace'i  in 

iDeqaalilin,  analjii 
Lalrobe  (Re*.  C.  /.)  Joomal  of  ■  Viiil  I 

South  Africa,  t03— Kcoanl  of  ta>  *i> 


iccoynl  of. 
in<eili);aliag  iMulsr 


AffiS 


INDEX 


to  iIm  Montki  wtdcBttt  «t  Gimijm 
thai.  «f7,    Stfr-4klicate  aUentiQU  of 
the  HotlmtoU  to  bioi.  ff8.  ««9. 

lAwrence  (Wm.)  Lectam  on  Phjuoiogy, 
1 — met*  in  repW  to  him,  J6. — attacks 
Mr.Hunter*!  and  Alr^beriKthy*!  theory 
of  life,  3 — indebted  for  his  cmde  notioiia 
to  the  French  and  German  philoaophers, 
4— censure  of  him  by  Mr.  Abemethy* 
5— his  angry  reply*  5 — 7 — notice  of 
tracts  in  reply  to  him,  7,  8 — remon- 
strance to  him,  on  the  dangerous  ten* 
<leocy  of  hu  notioni,  9, 10, 1 1 — strictiies 
on  hu  ignorant  ab«ise  of  the  Scriptures, 
If— 14— his  curious  definition  of  orga- 
nisation, 16 — strictures  on  it,  16,  17 — 
refutati<Hi  of  his  assertion  that  the 
material  brain  is  the  source  of  thought 
and  of  all  the  other  faculties,  17—27 — 
other  objections  to  his  s\  stem  of  mate- 
rialism, 25 — 31 — remarks  on  the  powers 
and  capacities  uf  the  human  mind,  31 , 
32 — blessing  of  revelation,  32— danger- 
ous tendency  of  Mr.  L.*s  principles  on 
society,  33— his  duty  to  the  public 
sUted,  34. 

Luman  (UeuL)  visit  of,  to  Japan,  106. 

Leopard  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ac- 
count of,  237. 

Lexicons  (^carly  Greek),  notice  of,  306 — 
315 — distinction  between  Lexicons  and 
Glo»«aries,  305,  306. 

Libels  (Nusphemout  and  seditious)  of  the 
Radicals,  obaenrations  on,  542 — 550 — 
analysis  of  the  statutes  for  preventing 
abuses  of  the  press,  and  for  punishing 
blasphemous  and  seditious  libels,  552-* 
remarks  on  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of 
them,  552 — 557. 

Liberty  of  the  people,  proved  to  have  in- 
creased since  the  Revolution  in  1688, 
534—536. 

Life,  theories  of.  See  Abemethyt  Laic- 
renee,  RmuelL 

Literature,  preserred  in  mona%tcries,  77, 
28. 

London  and  its  port,  account  of,  35—38. 

Ljrsias,  Letter  of,  to  the  Prince  Regent,  430. 
influence  of  tlie  morals  of  a  court  on 
tho.«e  of  the  eoiiirauuity,  430 — 432 — 
purity  of  the  British  Court  during  the 
n'ipii  of  King  G(>orgc  HI.  432,  433— 
exiracis  from  the  work,  enforcing  acon- 
tiiiuancr  of  the  same  purity  of  morals, 
433— 436— tribute  to  tho*  memory  of 
Georce  HI.  436. 
^  M. 

Mttcarios  (St),  roorti/ication  of,  64. 

Magdeburg,  bold  attack  of,  by  Major 
Schill,  488. 

Hamelouks,  massacre  of,  in  Nubia,  448. 


OB  its  ooaseqoenoeiy  by  Lord  GrenviHc^ 
505-^5091  515—516.  519— 521— by 
Mr.  Cumm^  511—513.  516.  518. 521, 
522— Old  by  Mr.  Plookett,  509—511. 
518,  519. 522-^524. 

Materialism*  daagenwu  tendcacy  oC  c** 
poaed.  9—11.  25—31.  SS. 

Mines,  demons  oC  365— snppoied  in- 
stances of  their  aMBgoity  accJuoted  for, 
i*.  366. 

Miracles,  pretended,  of  the  Roiniah  Sakts. 
82— 84— particakriy  of  Saint  Fmnsof 
Assasi,  85— 87— of  St.  Doounac,  87— 
and  of  St  Benedict,  67,  68. 

Mirage,  appearance  oC  described^  465. 


Monachism,  orijpnated  in  Sgypt, 
count  of  the  first  mook,  Paul  the  ^yp- 
tian,  ib,  61.  extravagances  of  the  eariy 
monks  his  successors,  62,  63.  St.  An- 
tony the  Great,  the  first  institator  of 
monasteries,  64 — mortifications  of  the 
saints,  Pior,  Fachomins,  and  Macarius, 
ib, — account  of  Simeon  Stylites,  65— 
progress  of  monachism  in  Italy  and 
France,  66 — anecdotes  of  Safait  Bene- 
dict, 67 — ^pretended  miracles  attributed 
to  him  by  on  hbforians,  67, 68 — analysb 
of  his  '  rule,'  68— duties  of  the  abbot, 
69— order  for  celebrating  divine  service, 
70 — order  of  the  monks,  tfr.  75 — ponisb- 
ments  for  the  refractory,  70— 4betr 
meals,  71 — apparel,  72 — mode  of  admit- 
ting  novices,  72,  73 — election  of  the 
abbot,  73,  74— remarks  on  thb  rule,  74, 
75 — its  spread  throughout  Europe,  75— 
benefits  resulting  from  monasteries,  ih, 
76.  88 — ^preservation  of  literature  in 
them,  77,  78 — account  of  St.  Dominie 
the  Cuirassier,  79 — 81 — contest  among 
certain  monks,  relative  to  their  place  in 
Heaven,  82 — SU  Evremond's  opinion  of 
monasteries,  83, 84— the  fifUi  command* 
mcnt  altered  by  St  Benedict,  101. 

Morals,  corruption  of,  at  Athens,  under 
Pericles,  190,  191. 

Moravian  settlement  at  Gnadeathal,  de- 
scribed, 229. 

Morcau  (General),  retreat  of  through  Ger- 
many, 388 — military  observations  on  it 
388,  389,  390 — defeats  the  Austrians  at 
Ilohenlinden,  391. 

Morgan,  (Sir  T.  C.)  Sketches  on  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Life,  l~-character  of  his 
work,  *8,  9.    . 

Mosaic  accQunt  of  the  creation,  vindicateU, 
12—14. 

Muller,  the  historian,  appointed  one  of 
Jerome  Buonaparte's  ministers  of  state, 
485 — character  of,  ih.  486. 

Murat,  character  of,  161.  16^. 

Mu>ic 


Uuri*  of  tilt  A>hM)«•e^  doOcb  oT,  191. 

Ujlhology  (poputv)  o[  At  Middle  Agci, 
aoitce  of  works  on,  S19,  350~ub9cnu- 
tioiu  OD  the  difficulty  of  ctuiityiug  the 
diBcTcni  •jtieiui  of  mjlhologj,  351— 
363 — tlic  chancier  aC  Ibc  kgtndiuj 
Satan.  353 — ie^eaAnej  soccdoteiufhim, 
in  Uic  liTei  of  the  luiili,  3M.  3d3— 367 
cniuneratlQO  of  other  tl«uan»  b^  Hcy- 
■owd,  351— iccuuiil  ol  Puck,  uid  iTic 
luioiM  uiuri  by  whidi  be  is  ktiown  uii 
the  CoDtiaeiil,  357,  3J8 — etytnoiegy  ol 
bii  name,  359,  360— accuunl  o(  the  dc- 
.r  Goblin,  3.58,  339— mid 
ioBtian  Nekkei  a<iil  llie 
I  derive  tbeir  origiD  rmm 
him.  3S0 — iG>  —  legends  of  daauins  cur 
rent  in  Spun,  369,  363— of  the  Scudi 


o(  the   ScBu 


I,  36S, 


miiif*.  365 — supposed  iosL 
mttlgnit^  accountml  for,  ii 

liry  spinti  of  the  Itclaudi 
— ipirils  a(  the  &it,  367— 


[»soflhfi 
S6<>— lute 
>,  366.  : 


hibe 


wisp,  367. 

tttoiDgj  of  Odin  or  WodcD,  368,  SGS^ 
Woden,    knonn  in   BmnSHick   as    th 
hunter  o(  Ilitckelberg,  369 — Hela  ili 
Smtdiniiviiui  ileily  of  deslb,  369,  370 
— legend  of  Hellcquin,  37()— legendary 
'     tale  of  lAe  Siupcmr  Frederick   Uarbb 
rossBi  371— 373— anecdote  of  aCabi " 
371— the  credulity  of  fniiaer  limei  i 
Uaited  with  the  confidence  of  the 
Kttl  age.  376—376. 
N. 
Nlckiumcs,  preialcnce  of,  at  Athens, 
Niger  flliver),  reuuubt  on  the  lufipoKd 

courK  of,  X9t,  993. 
Kite  of  Soudan,  Oot  die  N'de  of  Egypt.  476 

—481. 
Nitee  Ghaut  or  Put,  poinonoui  almi 
phere  of,  411 — Dbservation*  on  t 
height  of  the  pus,  4!3,  ^i— rlimi 
and  productioDi  of  tbii  region,  4(5 
4s7. 
Noricet,  fbnu  of  admitting,  into  tlie  Bci 

dieting  order,  72.  73. 
Nuhia,  puiilical  diniiiont  of.  459— te- 
Trnues,  ib. — pecucdary  compMUation  d 
niuidei,  4Gt>— agriculture  and  produci 
)&— appearance  of  tlie  Nubians,  461^ 
climate  of  Ilwir  counUy,  ib, — Irai 
Sec  BuTclAaTili, 

O. 
Odin.     Sec  Woden. 
Orrilon,  uodcc  of  (buil  reiuaini  diaci 
there.  5t — loode   of    excavating 
there  for  the  Breakwaier  at  Ply 

I  (J  a  Heuii 


icliomius  (St.),  oolicc  of,  64, 

iley  (Dr.),  abutiYc  character  of,  160. 

ircuts,  tlie  bonouring  of,  enjohied  by  the 

fifth    comDiaadiaent,  'changed    by    SL 

Benedict,  101,  and  fuu. 
Park  (Mr.  Mungo),  death  of  coiiGroMd, 

193,  994. 
FBiiiimeutaiy  e]oquci>ce,  nperioril*  of,  in 

the  preient  timet.  493 — obscnatiuiu  on 

the   mode    of  reportiog    paiiiaowniary 

speecbn.  494,  495. 

arliauientanr  Reform.   sUiclurei  on.   by 

Mr.  Cannwg,  516—530. 
Paul  (St.)  die  Egyptian,  tho  int  laonli. 

notiec  of,  60.  61— ulrua^icies  of  bis 

succeuurs,  61,  63. 

■usaniai'i  tUtelorie  Lciicon,  noriea  of, 

Payntiee  (Tillage),  notice  of,  17.4. 175. 

"bjob  (JuUu  Uoward).  Bnilus.  a  tragedy. 
40:2 — KOiuiki  on  hit  ncknoolcdgnHa'ti 
tu  pnceding  dranistUts,  403 — eianiina- 
liun  of  his  .play,  and  sltictures  en  it* 
dcfcGls.  41M — 107. 

Phallus  I  I'alrianh  of  CmstantiBaple).  do- 
i:  ofthc'leiiconof,  30B. 

Phywcai  astronomy,  pnigreu  of,  130, 131. 

PilgriiuBga  to  Uecea,  pnparation  fur.  dt- 
•cribed,  413 — cfaaracleiaf  the  conductor 
of  the  caavan,  473,  474. 

Fior  (Sl),  PHrtificalion  of,  64. 

PbiDelg.  mode  of  coiupiiiiiig  the  disturV 

cuiioned  by  another  planet,  13B — 140. 
Plunkel   (Rt.  Hon,  C).   Speech    in  the 
House  of  Conunons,  491 — occasion  of  it, 
494 — obierTalioDs  on  the  cbsractei  of 
Mr.  Planket's  oratory,  496 — 496. 
Piymoutii  Sound,  ptan  and  description  of 
the  Brealtoaift  al.  51—54. 
lull  (Julina),  notice  of  the  'OttftMmiA 
f,  306. 
Portsmouth  Dockyard,  notice  of  48 — ae- 
coant  of  the  block  machinery  tliere,  41) 
^50. 
Pres*.  pretended  freedom  of,  in  Franer, 
die  revoluBon,  147— aulTine   of 
for  prercnlJDg  abuses  in,  551 — 
liens  thereon,  55f — 5S7. 
Prisoners  (frrnch),  on  the  treatment  of, 

England,  160— <6t. 
Property,  legal  divisiun  of  in  France,  157 


—149. 


..  4S6. 


parliament,  498.  499— account  of  tlie 
iQMIing  at  Manchciter,  499.  500 — ub- 
__     _-__.  __  Q,^,  ig^^g^  joo — jo^_ 

I  by  Lord  Gresville.  5r>3— 
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509.  515— &16.  519— ftfl— bj  Mr. 
Plimket.  509—511.  518, 519. 5)S— 5t4 
— «nd  by  Mr.  Canning,  511—513.  516 
•— 518— 5«1,  5?«— itrictttrci  by  Mr. 
Canning  on  Parliameutarj  Reform,  5t6 
—^50 — measures  adopted  by  pariia- 
Bent,  551 — state  of  tlie  law  for  pievenu 
ing  the  holding  of  teditioos  meetings  or 
Msemblies,  preTiously  to  the  list  session 
of  parliament,  551 — 35.^ — obserrations 
•n  tbe  Declaration  or  Bill  of  Rights,  555, 
5S4  actual  increase  of  popular  liberty 
siooa  tbe  Revohition  in  1688,  554—^536 
<aaly«s  of  tlie  act  of  tbe  last  session  of 
paiBament  for  preventing  tbe  bolding  of 
teditioos  rocethigs,  557 — elucidation  of 
its  principle,  558 — .540 — analysis  of  tbe 
acts  relative  to  military  training  and  tbe 
•aiaure  of  arms,  540,  541 — observations 
on  then,  541,  54t — instances  of  the 
deadly  tendency  of  radical  tenets,  54f , 
<t  $eq. — circumstances  that  led  parKa- 
roent  to  enact  the  statute  60  Geo.  III., 
c.  8,  9,  545 — 550~outline  of  the  sta- 
tute 60  Geo.  in.,  c.  4.  for  preventing 
delay  in  tlie  administration  of  justice, 
551— and  of  the  statutes  00  Geo.  III., 
c  8,  9.  against  the  abuses  of  the  press, 
and  for  the  prevention  and  puiiishnient 
of  blasphemous  and  seditioos  libels,  5!it 
— obscrvHtions  on  tbem,  and  on  die 
wisdom  of  nil  the  roeasoin  adopted  by 
parliament,  d.i2 — 557  — remarks  on  the 
recently  detected  and  atrocious  plot  for 
aasassinatiug  his  Majesty's  ministers, 
557—560. 

Fablicalions  (New),  select  lisU  of,  96->, 
561. 

Pack,  the  fairy,  legendary  account  of,  557 
—560. 

R. 

Reform  in  parliament,  observations  on, 
5i6  -.5,K). 

Renncil  (Rev.  Tliomas),  Remarks  on  $c(*p- 
ti«ism,  1 — excellent  plan  and  execation 
of  his  work,  7,  8 — his  strictures  on  Mr. 
Lawrence's  Theory  of  Organisation  and 
life,  16,  17,  IB— masterly  refutation  of 
material  iMn,  t?. 

Reniiio  (Mr.)  vindicated  from  the  charge 
of  imitating  llio  French  in  constructing 
the  breakwater  in  IMvinoutli  Sound,  51, 
5«. 

Rhetoric  Lexicons  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
notice  of,  306. 

Rikord  (Captain),  seises  two  Japanese, 
IVt,  1^ — treatment  of  them  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Kamschatka,  124,  1^5. — returns 
to  Knnashier  bay,  125 — noble  conduct 
of  one  of  his  prisoners,  ib. — 126,  127 — 


lownin  aad  Mi  companloitt,  1^. 

Rodenttein,  Ipgaid  of,  369. 

Roman  cathofieii  dangeroai  ^lirit  of  pn>- 
selytism  of,  101, 10«. 

Ross  (G.)  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Caleiidar, 
tOS-'-cbaracter  of  tMt  vrork,  «09.  f  10. 

Rale  of  St  Benedict,  attaly  sia  of,  69—73. 

Russiana,  nnsuceearfol  atteiapU  oC,  to  es- 
tablish corannerdal  relatioiui  with'  tbe 
Japanese,  106, 109— obier  t  aliona  on  the 
compodtion  of  a  Rwaian  Brmy,  398, 399. 

S. 

Satan,  legendary  cbaracter  of,  353— anec- 
dotes of  biffl,'354 — 357. 

Saturn,  obtervations  on  tbe  retardatioa  of 
tbe  motion  of,  14ff»  143. 

Scandinavian  elves,  account  of,  363,  864 
— and  of  the  Scandinavian  Nekker,  and 
tbe  demons  deriving  tbeir  origin  firora 
him,  .560—368. 

Scapula's  Epitome  of  Stepbent^sTbetaoras, 
critical  notice  of,  316—318. 

Schill  (Bfaior),  account  of  bis  bold  insur- 
rectioD  in  Germany  against  the  French, 
488,489. 

ScbreveUua's  Greek  and  Latin  Ledana, 
notkx  of,  314,  315. 

SecaUr  inequalities,  investigation  of,  140, 
141. 

Seditions  libels,  outline  of  tbe  act  for  tbe 
punishment  of,  558 — necessity  of  that 
act  shewn  by  a  review  of  previous  clr- 
cumstances,  542 — 551— obsorvatioas  ou 
it,  552—557. 

Seditioua  mectbigs,  state  of  tiie  law  for 
preventing,  previously  to  tbe  last  pariia- 
ment,  531 — 533 — outline  of  the  late  act 
for  preventing  the  holding  of  such 
meetings,  537 — elucidation  ctf  its  princi- 
ples, and  vindication  of  its  enactments, 
538—540. 

Seizure  of  arms,  analysis  of  tbe  act  for  the, 
540 — observations  on  it,  541 ,  548. 

Seppings  (Sir  Robert),  important  improve- 
ments of,  in  naval  architecture,  vindi- 
cated from  the  charge  of  being  of  foreign 
invention,  42—44,  45 — proofs  of  the 
benefit  derived  from  tbero,  45 — descrip- 
tion of  his  contrivance  for  lifting  ships. 
45—47 — his  improvement  in  construct- 
ing the  stems  or  ships,  47. 

Shakspcare,  success  of,  in  his  historical 
pla\  s,  404. 

Sheemess  dock-yard,  notice  of,  4A. 

5hiel  (Richard)  Kvadnc,  a  tragedy;  40f — 
indebted  for  his  plot  to  Shirley,  407 — 
analysis  of  the  plot,  407 — 409— eatracbi 
from,  and  comparison  of  his  play  with 
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that  of  81iirley»  409— 414— coodsdlog 
advice  to  Mr.  SlueJK:A14|416. 

Sierra  Leone,  flouritbiig  state  of,  300,  SOI . 

Simpson  (XboiDas),  disoovories  of,  in  ma- 
thematical science*  151. 

Slavery,  state  tif,  in  £^pt,  473. 

Slave  Trade,  reaiarks  on  tbe  continuance 
of,  on  the  Afiricaa  Coast,  995—^97— 
horrid  maoMr  io  which  it  is  carried  on, 
^98. 

Stephens  (Henr^r),  Biographical  account 
of,  315 — ^317 — notice  of  Greek  Lexicons 
prior  to  the  appearance  of  his  Thegaurvt 
Lingvut  Gr^CiB,  304 — 315 — observations 
on  the  execution  of  his  Thesaurus, 
318 — 320— superior  'advantage  of  its 
New  Editors,  over  Stephens,  303 — re- 
view of  the  new  edition,  St\ — 348. 

Stout  (CapL  Benjamin)  shipwrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Catfraria,  230 — hospitable- 
received  b^  Uie  natives,  t6. — veracity 
of  his  statement,  346,  note* 

Sutdas's  Greek  Lexicon,  critical  notice  of, 
309,  310. 

Suwaroff,  conduct  of,  in  the  campaign  of 
Italy,  in  1799,  395,  396^his  masterly 
retreat  through  Switzerland,  397,  398 — 
4(H) — Laconic  note  of,  to  tlie  Archduke 
Charles,  398— cliaracter  of  Suwaroff, 
401. 

T. 

Tales  of  the  dead,  notice  of,  350. 

TangentiaS  and  centripetal  forces,  effects 
of,  137, 1S8. 

I'heatre,  passion  of  the  Athenians  fur, 
169,  and  note. 

Tliiele  (J.  M.)  Danske  Folkesagn,  notice 
of,  349.350. 

Tory,  character  of,  160. 

Training  to  Arms,  outline  of  the  act  for 
preventing,  540-'Observations  on  it, 
541,542. 

Trials,  French  and  English,  contrasted, 
252—254. 

Trietiniul  Parliaments,  objections  to,  589. 

V. 
Valpy's  (A.  J.)  Edition  of  Stephens's  The- 
Murut  Gr^Cit  LUigux,  332 — advantage 
of  the  editor  over  the  original  author, 
30S«^account  of  the  Greek  Lexicons, 
prior  to  Stephens's  Thesaurus,  304 — 
315 — biographical  sketch  of  Henry  Ste- 
phens, .*)l.i,  31 6,  317 — remarks  on 
the  t'xccuUon  of  his  Tliesaurus,  318 — 
320— instances  of  its  defects,  and  sug- 
ge^tious  for  improving  it,  321 — 325 — 
dili^ncc  of  Mr.  Valpy  and  his  coad- 
jutors, 326 — defects  in  their  plan  and 
execution,   327,    3*8,  332—33^1—346 


-^spedaeiti'of  their  bad  t<ste,  SS5— 
339 — Remarks  on  tbe  editors'  vindiea- 
tion  of  themselves  against  the  obterv»» 
tions  of  M.  Herroaini,  340,  341 — in- 
stances of  baste  and  mistake,  342 — 846 
calculations  as  to  tbe  probable  siae  asd 
cost  of  the  new  edition  of  Stephem^a 
Tliesaurus,  329,  330 — concluding  stric- 
tures on  its  typographical  executioa, 
347,348. 

Vee-boors  or  graziers,  of  tiie  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  account  of,  220 — their  oo- 
pres»ioDS  of  the  Hottentots  under  the 
Dutch  foremment,  221 — mode  of  Mag 
222.  225— description  of  the  intefior  of 
one  of  their  huveb,  224,  225 — character 
of  a  genuine  Dutch  catUe  boor,  226. 

Victims  (human)  immolated  at  Asbantee, 
288. 

Victualling  departgient,  at  Deptford,  ex- 
cellent arrangement  of,  39. 

Vine,  culture  of,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  215—217. 

W. 

Watt  (Mr.  James),  eulogy  on  tbe  charac- 
ter of,  56. 

Webb  (Captain),  abstract  of  the  observa- 
tions of,  on  the  height  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  416,  417 — his  arrival  at  the 
temple  of  Krdar-Nath,  418 — legendary 
tale  of  iHbJ&rarains  there,  ib.  419^- 
ascends  the  Kitee  Ghaut  or  Pass,  420— 
poisonous  influence  of  its  atmospheiv, 
421 — his  unsucceskful  attempt  to  op^ 
a  traffic  with  Uie  Tartars,  422— observa- 
tions on  the  heiglit  of  the  pass,  423, 424 
— vegetable  productions  and  climate  of 
these  elevait^d  regions,  425—427 — cause 
of  the  increased  heat  on  the  elevated 
plain  of  Tartary,  427,  428— oreanie 
remains  discovered  by  Captain  Webb» 
4'i9. 

Wellington  (Duke  of),  abusive  character 
of,  160. 

Westphalia  (kingdom  of),  its  origin,  482.— 
extent,  ib. — regency,  ib. — Jerome  Buo- 
naparte appointed  kinp;,  483 — anecdotes 
of  his  court,  favouritc>  and  gofvemmentt 
484 — 187— character  of  the  Westphalian 
army,  4U9 — dissolution  of  the  Wcstpha- 
liaii  monarchy,  492. 

Wet-Docks  of  London,  account  of,  $6-^ 
38. 

Whig,  character  of,  161. 

Will  witii  the  Wisp,  acccmt  of,  367,  368. 

Wilson  (John),  the  Emigrant'*  Guide  to 
the  Cape  of  Goo<l  Hope,  20.S — charac- 
ter of  this  work,  21 1  —See  Cape  of  Good 
Hope, 

4  >  Vines 
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Want  of  tlie  Cape  of  Good  I'ope,  aocmiii 

of,  217 their   pecvlUur    lUiTour   ao- 

oounted  fur,  ib,  yi8. 

Wodm  or  Odin,  Tariations  in  tim  mjftbo- 
logy  of.  568,  369 — Wodea  known  iu 
Bnuiiwick  u  tlM  hunter  of  ■  Hackd- 
ber^369. 

WoBWUv  character  and  prcaeot  iltuation 
oC  in  England,  90—93— plap  of  an  in- 
teodcd  colle^e  for  them,  94,  95 — notice 
of  Ifrt.  Asteli's  acheme  for  such  an 
tatahliahnient,  95 — account  of  the  eata- 
MidMBOit  foraed  at  Bath  under  the 
ppmrnagt  of  the  late  Qseen,  96—99 — 
•late  of  this  X«adJea'  AMociatioa, 


100— dMraflJpr  nd  aic««SM  of 
of  reputalnii^i  ancient  Orecoe,  179 — 
178 — roapect  of  4be  Atheniana  for  the 
matemaJ  chancier,  188 — character,  man* 
nera,  and  situaliMi  of  the  betaene  or 
feniHle  ffieuda,  .  191 — tOO — aatifkal 
▼eraea  on  them,. 900,  90f — atale  of 
woiuen  among  the.  Aahanteea,  9ft7. 
Woodh«»u«e  (Robert),  Elemental^  Trealiae 
on  Pliyaical  Aatranoivr,  199 — excelknt 
pUn  of  hi»  work,  130 — adrantife  of 
applying  tlie  mathematica  to  phyaica, 
iSt,  13J— analyaia  of  the  treatise,  %nth 
remarka,  IS5— 14A — rt-cowmciMlatioB  of 
it  to  ftudenu,  148, 149. 
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